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PREFACE 


HE TIMES” HISTORY OF THE WAR, of whioh we pulilinh the first part 
to-day, Jias l)oon frainod with the object of producing an account of tho 

great contest now in progn^ss, w'hich shall be nt once popular and authori- 

• » 

tativt*. In other words, while striving to be pof)ular in the nest Sense of 
the word, and endea\ oiirihg^to discams the political factors which have led 

up to the crisis, and tho military opi^mtioiis of the war in a manner whicih will prove useful 

• . • * • • 

to those who have not hitherto tolUiwed European f)olicy with any very close attention, 
this history will also aim at scxMiring a genuine positicjii as a work of reference.* It will be 
an account written by men of great cxj^ericiice in [)olitical, military, and naval matters, 
ancf will coiitaiif a great deal of lii'st -haial material which will be really valuable to 

historians of the future. » 

• • • 

RoiMiers of T/i^ Times will not need tf) be tokl tliat it possesses unique facilities for supply- 
ing a narrative of the kind here indieateil. The Times staff of foreign correspondents has 
ff>r years been exHebrated for the knowledge and iiisiglit into political and social con- 
diticiiis which its members jKissess. Their efforts ha\e ('ombined to make the foreign pages 
* of The Times the most acenurate review of currcMit foreign affairs published in any paper in the 
world. Equally well-knowm are the militarx and naval correspondents of The Times^ who 
are, by universal consent, amongst tlie^ most brilliant exponents^ of their respective 
subjects. • 

The services of the special staff of war correspondents now acting for The Times in the 
theatre of war will bo available for this liistory. Many of tlicur grapliic and moving descriptions 
•of exents in Belgium, and along the Franco-Belgian frontier, lm\»e already appeared in The 

m 

Times, Tho best of these descriptions of ex o-xvit nesses of tho actual scones of battlo will bo 
employed in this work. As they are copyrrght of The Times it is scarcely necessary to state 
that, they cannot bo used Ofcsewliere. A xx ord should als<> be said about the maps which will 
appear in thg present work. They will, for the most part, bo reproduced from those now appear- 
ing in the pages of The l^mes^ but in some cases special maps will be prepared ^or particular pur- 
poses.* l^ey are in all cases specially designed to illustrate the^inunediate points under review 
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at the moment, and very special pains have been taken to secure (heir accuracy in every 
particular. ^ ^ 

It is, for obvious reasons, impossible that a history of contemporary events, many of the 
most important of which are ahrouoled in the fog of war, can lay claims to the fillings of in- 
formation, and consequently the stability of judgment, which are within reach of a historian 
writing many years a^er the events have taken place. But it will be the cndeavoiur of the 
composers of this history to approximate as nciirly as lu%ay be to tho historical standard attain- 
able in ordinary ciivumstan^es, and so far as the conditions allow to prcseiit a fiiithful record 
of the impresnons of the lime, and of the^irogress of the struggle ^’hich is the subject of their 
narrative. The histo**v of this War wilf not rnerelv consist of a resume of mntttT which ha« 
appeared in T^e Thn^. but will be leased uj)on other sources as well, with the object of laying 
before tho public the i^ios^ aeciurato and complete account ofr the War that will for a lon^ 
tim<' be available. ^ 

In dtder to attain this icsult The Times has succoedc^l in obtaining the services of 
writers well versed in Military' and Naval affairs and in foreign political matters not 
siitficiently comprehended in this countrw The gencTal Hiiporvision afid arrnngement 
of the volumes is in tho charge of thi* li^ditor of the various special supplemt'iits, which, 
whether dealing with individual countries or with great industries, have been recognized all 

over tiie world for their authority and completeness. 

• * 

The work will be issued weekly in sevenpenny parts. Thirteen of these parts will form 
a volume, and special bindings in three differ^nf qualities will be Issued by ** The Times 
and sold by every bookseller. These bindings are the copyright of ** The Times,*’ and* 
purchasers of this history are advised to obtain the hinjUngs thus specially designed for 
their purpose. The public is warned against purchasing other bindings which cannot 
possibly be as suitable as those specially designed by ** The Times.” 

It is felt that -THE TIMES” HISTORY OF THE WAR when completed will 

• • 

supply a genuine want, and by reason of its general form, and of the boutcob on which it is 
based, will bo iildi.spen.sable to both public and private libraries. 



CHAPTER I. 


POLITICAL ANTECEDENTS*' 
TO THE. WAR. 

Birth of (German world-policy — Germany and Russia — Germany in ^uth America 
AM) IN Africa — The Kruger telegram — Exploitation of the Boer War — The 
•Franco -Russian Alliance — Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 — Ang[<o-Russian Agree- 
ment •of 1907 — Eastern crisis of 1908-9 and German y!s armed diplomacy — Agadir 
CRISIS or 1911 — Growth of the German Xavy — • The Balkan wars of 1912-13 — 
Disablement^ of Turkey — Germany and England — Increase qp the Gbpman Army 
— June 28, 1914, murder of the Archduke Ferdinand — » Austrian ultimatum to 
Servia — Analysts of the Parliamentary White Paper -Attitude op Germany — 
The “ infamous ” proposal — Appeal of the King of the Belgians to King 
George \^ — The Brttt|^ ultimatum — German feeling. 


N ever probably in the history of the 
world, not even in the last years of 
the Napoleonic domination, has there 
taken place such a disj^lay of woi*- 
like passion as manifested itself in the most 
civilized countries of Europe at the bej^inning 
of Augusb, 1914. Then was seen how frail 
W 0 .-X 5 the commercial and political forces ou 
which modern cosmopolitanism had fondly 
rc'lied for the obliteration of nafoiial barriers. 
The elaborate system of European financ^ 
which, in the opinion of some, had rendered 
War impossible no more availed to avert the 
catastrophe than the Utopian aspirations of 
international Socialism, or 4he Jinks with which 
a comm 9 it culture had bound together the more 


educated classes of the Continent. The world 
of credit set to work to adapt itself to condi- 
tions wliich seemed, for a moment, to threaten 
it with annihilation. The voices of the advo- 
cates of a World -wide fraternity and equality 
were drowned in a roar of hostile preparation. The 
great gulfs that separate Slav, J^tin, Teuton, 
and Anglo-Saxon wore revealed ; and the forces 
whiMi decide tlie destinies of the world were 
gaimtly expressed in terms of racial antagonism. 
Yet, though the raci^al factor was the pre- • 
dominating force in this tremendous struggle, 
it was nevertheless the instrument of varying 
policies and ideals. Russia *stood forth as the 
representative and protectress of Slav nation- 
ality and religien against Teutonic encroochruent 
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and oppression. France, bound to Uusgla by 
the exigencieiT of national existence, marched to 
support an ally of alien faith and race. Austria 
went to war in the hope of cementing hertill- 
cotnpacted dominions by the subjugation of g. 
race akin to a portion of her own 8iibje<jts. Eng- 
land, the Motlier of a w'orld-Einpire brought 
forth in liberty," stood forward as the friend of 
small nations, and as the upholder of the 
European balance which she had onco main- 
tained against the ambition of 8[min and 
France, and with w'hidh her own security' was 
inextricably involved. I’ogethcr with France, 
now’ freed from her old dreams of European 
dgmination, she apj^oared as the protagonist 
of European democracy and liberty against the 
iiulitarism of (Germany, as the upholder of 
political idealis n agains!> the materialism of 
Prussia. Germany, nurtured on the doctrines 
of Clausewitz and Treitscbko, strong in her 
belief in the siifTicienc.y of the law of force 
and in her power to fulfil its con- 
ditions, confident in the memory of 
earlier successes and in the energies 
of the Teutonic peoples, aspired through 
European victory to world-wide dominion. 
Like Napoleon she looked for ships, commerce 
and colonies ; like him she prepared to wage 
war on land and soa/and like him in the days 
of his decadence, and forgetful of the ally of 
1813, she strove to strengthen her moral position 
by posing as the bulwark of Europe against 
Muscovite barbarism. Alone « of the great 
pfiwcjrs Italy stood aside. Diplomatically she 


WT.3 jiistifod in excusing hors(‘If from joining 
tlio other meml>ers of the Tripk* Alliance on 
^tho ground that she wuis not bound to partici- 
pate in a w’ar of aggression ; nationally •the 
rcpugiiaiKJO of her people for l^ie unnatural 
alliance with the German Powers nuule joint 
action with them impossibl(\ d’lio smaller 
countries announced their neutrality ; the 
prerariousness of their position was siifliiciently 
emphasized by the fact that most oi th(Mn, 
including Switzerland, Sweden, 'rurkey, Holland, 
and Belgium, thouglit it necesjiary to acjcom- 
paiiy the PvnnoimccaTiont by a complete mobiliza- 
tion. 

One feeling, apparent from the first and 
deepening in strength and volume as the war 
proceeded, dominated not merely the populations 
allied against the German Pow’ers, but those 
beyond the area of cf)nflict. This w’as antagonism 
,to Germany as the author of the war and to 
the system for w’hich her Governinont stood. 
Outside her frontiers and those of Austria 
hardly one reprosontative voice was raised in 
her justification. Her arrogance, her cynical 
disregard for the rights of others, her dis- 
gracefid treatment of ambassadors and 
foreigners, her use of brute force, estranged 
sympathy and rousexi against her believers 
in humanity an^ liberty in all parts of the world. 
The American f’ress w'as not the least loud 
in its denunciations. In the «words of Colonel 
Stoffol, the Frenc^ military attach^ at Berlin 

before the war of 1870, it was felt that the 

• • 

Prussians were a race “ sans passions g^n^reuses.** 
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THE GRAND DUCHESS OF LUXEMBURG. 

Th<* nobler (jnalities of the German people 
w<T(^ forgot ; and they were simply^ rc^garcied 
as the iiistniinent of a swstom dangerous to 
all that was b(*st in Enropean civilization. 
J^riie desperate op])ositioii that thoir soldiers 
were encounter ^froin the countries they 
iiiNadod was the measure of the intoiisity of 
this feeling. The omission of the directors 
of German ]jdlicy to reckon with it was the 
n»easure of their statesmanship. 

'J'he war was, above all. Imperial Germany’s 
war, not merely because tliroughout the linhl 
crisis shf’ alone of all the I'owers might have 
ayerted it and did not, but hocaust^ it was 
the direct and inevitable outcome of the trans- 
formation which her w'holo policy underwent 
during the reign of William IT. • 

^Bismarck, who delil>erately fought thret^ 
wars, 1864, 1866, and 1870, in order to create 
a German Empire and restore German national 
unity under the aigis of Prussia, was a man of 
blood and iron, but ho was also a great states- 
man. ) So long as he romaitied at the holm the 
policy of Imperial Germany w’os mainly con- 
fined to the undiminishod maintenance of the^ 
dominant position she had aoopiirod in Europe 
aftf^r 1870. This object he attained by sub- 
stituting where* he could binding alliances for 
mere friendships, whilst hit^ diplomacy laboured 
unceasingly to keep all other Powers, as far 
as poasjble, apart, and so to prevent the estab- 


lishment of any other system of alliances than 
* the Triple Alliance, which Germany dominated. 
Tt was, in the main, a policy of consei^ative 
concentration, and he never concealed his 
reluctancef to take the risks of speculative 
entanglements, whether in the Balkans or 
beyond tlfe seas, whioly might have endangered 
his main position. 

lliis did not siitisfy the Emperor William's 
more ardent iinaginatioitf^ His ambition was 
to ^^ransform the German Empire from a purel}” 
conthiental Power into a world Power! j This 
involved the substitution of a* world 'policy 
for Bismarck's policy of European concentra- 
tion. I.iet *us recall briefly the chief stages, of 
the “ Imperial Rake's Progress.” The old 
ohancollor was dismissed in 1890, ^two years 
after the Kaiser’s accession to the throne. 
The famous ” re-insurance ” Treaty with • 
Rbssia was dropped and with-it the coping- 
stone of the diplomatic system which Bismarck's 
genius hod built up. I’he Kaiser preferred to 
roly on the Asiatic interests of Rjp»ia to 
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paralyse her influenoe in Europe an4 so his 
first dramatio appearance on the larger stage 
of world-policy was his cooperation with Russia 
in the Far East at the close of the war between 
China and Japan, when he joined in 1895 
with Russia and her more unwilling ally, France, 
in imposing upon the Japanese the surrender of 
a large part of the spoils of victory. China herself 
was soon to feel the weight of the **nkailed 
fist ” in the seizure of Kiaoehao in 1897, and 
again in 1900 in the dispatch of a lai*ge expe- 


America, and if ho could have succeeded in his 
a^mpts to use Great Britain against tho United 
States at the time of the SpaSiish-American war 
of 1898 he would soon have driven the mailed 
fist ** threu^ the Monroe doctrine. But of this 
pliase of German world policy the annexation of 
Samoa romains as th^only important achieve- 
ment. Our loyalty to our American kinsmen 
forced him to fall back upon Africa as the more 
promising field for Gorm|in expansion. There, 
however, Great Britain inevitably blocked his 



BERLIN. 


ditionary force wluch, if it lurived too late 
for the relief of the Peking Ijegations, spread 
terror of the German name throughout Xorthem* 
China. 1'ho severe blow inflict>^ by the 
Japanese arms on Russia's policy of odvontiure 
in Asia, which the Kaiser had steadily en- 
couraged, was a serious iihock to Germany’s 
political calcu^tions, but it scarcely afPecttiMl 
tho campaign of peaceful penetration Avhich 
she was w'aging at the samr3 time for the econo- 
mic conquest of China, chiefly at the expense# 
of British interosts. 

But it was not only in the For East 
that Germany* was pegging-out claims for 
“a place in tho sun.” For a rhbrnent the 
Kaiser undoubtedly cast his eye on South 


way by her mere presence. Her difficulties 
could alone Ix) Germany’s opiiortunities. So 
whilst Germany picked up such crumbs as she 
could in West and Central and East Afneo with- 
out coming actually tc loggerheads with Great 
Britain, tho Kaiser eagerly watched and en- 
courage^d the growing estrangofnent between 
Boer and Briton. The Jameson Raid gave him, 
as he thought, his opportunity, and the notorious 
Kniger telegram ww the first open challenge 
flung to British power. • It miscarried, partly 
owing to the unexpected outburst of feeling it 
provoked throughout tlu* British Empire, and 
partly owing t.o the failure of ? lonnan diplomacy 
ta elicit any cordial response in Paris or St. 
Petersburg, ifuring thi Boer War the Kaiser 
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pro('oeded more cautiouflly. Again France jnd 
Kussia declined to nwallow the baitK he dangled 
before them, and Clennany waH not yet ir- a posi- 
tion to measun* lierself unaided against the 
nav’’al power of Britain. But the great wave 
of Anglophobia which had b^jen allowed to 
sweep over. Germany during t he Boor luc did net 
spend itscjlf w'holly in vain. It served to 
can-y safely into port^ the schemes which the 
Kaiser liad already foriiuHiofor a German flc^et 
that should at least give pause to the grc;atest 
sea -power. “ The Trident,” he declared. 
” must be in our fist,” and from that moment 
Germany began steadily to face the ultimate 
issue, which the gre^atest of her rrmdern liistorians 
had already clearly defined. “ When we have 
Si'Uled our accounts with France and with 
Russia will com<t the last and greatest settle- 
ment of accounts- — with Groat Britain.” 

Combined with the wonderful development 
of German comin6»rcc and industry the Kaiser’s 
w’orld-policy, •which had achieved not a few 
brilliant if somewhat sufMjrficial successes, was 
well calculated to intoxicate a nation which 
had boon raised within 40 yews on to an 
astounding pinnacle .of material power and 
pro8perit>\ But it was undermining tiuj very 
foundation's of the Bismarck iaii edifice. The 
KttisiT’s succ(\ssive (excursions and alarums were 
felt on all sides to constitute a new danger 
to the ]x^ace of the world, and the Powers 


which the great Chancellor had succeeded in 
• keeping asundei: began gradually to draw nearer 
together. First had come the Franco-Russian 
•Alliance, but so long as there were long-standing 
differerices and jealousies between the two 
allies and Great Britain their alliance could 
be regarded in Berlin as scarcely less threaten- 
ing to Great Britain than to Germany. Tlie 
out leek was completely changed when first 
Franco and then Russia decided to 'compose 
their chfferencies and to substitute friendly 
understandings fftr their old antagonisms. 

The mensuro of Germany’s .wrath whenHhe 
Anglo -Frencli Agreement of 1904 Svas an- 
nounced to the world was gauged in the follow- 
ing year by the violent quarrel she ^iSlfed 
with^ranco over Morocco, where hitherto she 
had never professed to have any substantial 
Interests. By a campaign of brutal^ntimidation 
in Paris she succeeded driving from offict? 
the Minister who had actually signed the Anglc^- 
French Agreement, M. Delcasse, but tfianks 
to the loyal sui)port which this country 
gave to Franco at the Algeciras Conference 
Germany failed utterly in her chief object. 
The Anglo-French entente whicli she had hoped 
^o break up Jind only btMJii strt'iigt liened by that 
ordeal, ’riirt^o years later tlie Anglo-KusSian 
A^llreefneat further and still moee gricvoiisly 
disturbed Germany’s calculations. He e indtx d 
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sho had lieeii hoisted on her own petard. 
For Russia’s policy of adventure in Asia, which 
the Kaiser had spared no pain^ to encourage in 
oi*der to divert her^i'iiergies from Kuropc\ had 
not only landed Iut in disaster, Init had com- 
pellcMl her to reconsider her w’holo position, and 
induced the chastened mbodin whicli she would 
alone hav^e botm willing to welcome overt-ures for 
a friendly understanding with this count r>-. 
Russia was fain to realize that, whilst she had 
been pouring out blood and treasure in the Far 
East, Germany had been steadily entrenching 
fierself at Constant inoplo as the paramount 
pow’er in the Near East, and largely at the 
exfjense of Russia herself. The Baghdad 
Railway was merely the outw'ard and visible 
•symbol of a German mainniisf^ on Turkey 
which had l)egun wuth the Kaistr’s sensational 
visit to Abdul Hamid in 1898, when the 
“ Red Sultan's ” hands were still dripping with 
the blood of the Armenian massacres. Whilst 
German enterprise was being urged on to the 
economic exploitation of Turkey; German 
political influence at Yildiz and the direct 
control exercised over Turkish military affairs 
by German military missions justified the 
Kaiser in boasting that every Turkish Army 
Corps was an addition to the armed forces of 
the Triple Alliance. Russia hod been piu^uiiig 


the shadow in the Far East, and Germany had 
fllched away from her the snbstance in the 
Near East. 

Hence the Anglo'Russian Agreement of 1907, 
which, following on the Anglo-French Agreaznent 
of 1 904, resulted in the Triple Entente. Tli^re 
was, as the Gennans were themselves uHirnately 
bound to admit, iTothing more aggressive in this 
diplomatic grouping than in the Triple Alliance 
which Germany had initiated, so long as Ger- 
many was not herself contemplating aggression. 
None the less Berlin resented the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement even more bitterly 
than she liad rt^sented the Anglo-French 
Agreement, and again within a year there 
followiMl a desp:^raU' attempt to break down 
the Triple Entente before it had time to con- 
solidate. Austria-Hvmgary was on tliis occasion 
given the leading part at the outset. The 
Near Eastern crisis of 1908-9 Miich grew out 
of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
to the Hapsburg dominions was in many 
respects very analagous to the crisis which 
has resulted in the present War. For it assume<f 
its most dangerous form when Russia pressed 
Vienna for compensations for the little kingdom 
of Servia, Russia, however, wra-i not then in a 
position to face Germany in her “ shining 
ormoiu*,” and a scarcely -veiled Ultimatum 
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from Berlin won anot];ier temporary triumph 
for the Kaiser's armed diplomacy. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of this outward success, the Kaiser 
had a{;ain failed in his main object. The 
Triple Entente survived this shock just as the 
Anglo-French Agreement had survived tfie first 
German onslaught in Morocco. 

The Kaiser, however, was not yet cured of his 
illusions, and in the French o<^cupation *of Foz 
in 1911, at a time when England was passing 
through a difficult domestic crisis, lie saw 
another chance of smashing the Entente*. The 
(fispatch of the Panther to Agadir was an even 
more direct provocation to France than Jiad 
boon the Kaiser's own doinoniStrative visit to 
Tangier in 1905. It was d(*stinod to still 
more signal hvilnre. Great Britain’s loyalty to 
France a^ain never wavered, nor did French 
jmtieiKie and moderation give way. Gennan>', 
it is true, securc^f a sh>e of Froncli Colonial 
* territory towards the C’ongo, but the Entente 
remained intact. German \-’s main consolation 
was a fresh outburst of Anglophobia, with a 
new Navy Bill deliberately based upon untrue 
Htat(Miients r<'garding British naval prc'ptvra- 
tions “ to fall upon Germany.” 

^In this pla(;e it is worth while to summarize* 
the .series of stops by which the Emperor 
William dfiring the past 15 year^# sougflt to 
forward the growth of the (hrman Navy. 

1 1 is eiiibarcation upon a world polic>' was necos- 
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s^rily a(;companied by the development of the 
weapon uf)on which the realization of such a 
policy must depend. It was^ &s we have 
seen, the South African War that en- 
abled the Fiuf MTor finally to suppress 
(Jerman reluctance to unlimited naval 

exjjenditunv and upon ground prepared 

by an uiiparalleltHl campaign of anti- British 
calumii;^' to cre^itc' univerHal cMithiisiasm for 
German se:i po\Aer. Immediately after Presi- 
dent Krugt'r’s Ultimatum the Emperor de- 
clared : — “ We are in hitter need of a powerful 
German iia\\\’. Had 1 not been refused the 
increase for which 1 rcpeaU^dly pressed during 
the early years of iny riugn, liow different would 
be our f)osition to-day.” In 1900 the first 
great Navy Bill wiis introduced with the 
phrase ” Gcnnnny must have a fleet of such 
strcaigth that oven for the mightiest naval 
pow'or a war with her w*oiild involve such 
risks as to jeopardize its o^ii supremacy.” 
Tlienceforward there was no tiuming back. * 
There w'lis a second Navy Bill in 1906, a third 
in 1908, and a fourth in 1912, and although the 
Bill of 1912 added aljoiit 16,000 officers and 
men there w'as to have been a further increase 
of liersfmnel in 1914. Most of the increases w’ere 
carried upon artificial weaves of Anglophobia, 
although explained with soft w'ords. Most 
strenuous reelistance was offered to all sugges- 
tions or proposals of disarmament, and the 
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|ii<!c;eHHive efiorts of British Govnrnmoht# 
to arrive at some agreement were always 
treated its hypocrisy. In 191 If wheS the 
Agadir crisis threatened war, the Gerinau navcd 
authorities had to admit they were not ready. 
From about 1912 they were able to say that 
“ Germany had 11 flc't't of such strength that 
evc'Ti for the mightiest naval power a war with 
her would jnvolve suqli risks as to jeopardize 
its own supremacy.” 

There can be no doubt that Gennan naval 
policy was throughout directed against England. 
It was explained in all sorts of w'ays; at first os 
aiming only at a modest defence of German 
trade, but it uas always essentially a challenge 
to England in the matter that was most vital to 
England and to her alone. If England remained 
in “ splendid isolation ” as far as other Poters 
w’ere concerned, she could meet i/he growth of a 
great navy on the other side of the North Sea 
only by direct agreement with Germany, at the 
expense of other Powders and of her ow’ii Im- 
perial interests, or by war. One offc'ct of 
Germany’s naval cliallenge — much to her con- 
tinual surprise — w’os to weld even more firmly 
the fabric of the British Empire, and* to 
strengthen the ties betw^een Great Britain and 
the Oominions beyond the seas. The other main 
effect was to give England’s friendships with 
France and Russia a %hapo which, although 
the British Government maintained its freedom 


^to the very end, rendered naval and military 
cooperation more atid more probable. Up to 
the very end Germany could have altered her 
course if she hod wished to d^ so, and England 
n>mained free to negotiate for the limitation of 
exfjenditure upon armaments which she earn- 
estly desired. But Germany clung steadily 
to her ambitions. Twice — ^in 1905 and 1911 — 
British Governments had to avert Euro])ean 
war by plain « intimations to Germany that 
England would stand by France. In Noven^- 
ber, 1912, the position was defined in an ex- 
change of ItJtters between Sir Edward Grey and 
the French Ambassador in London. Sir 
Edw'ard Grey then wrote : — 

From t.irm* to time in roront the French and 

Ur Hit* h naval and military ex]x>rt8 have consulted 
together. ' It lias always been understood that such 
consultation dot^ not restrict the freedom of either 
Government to decidi‘ at any future time whether br 
not to assist tlu* oflier by armed force. We have 
agreed that consultation between exports is not, 
and ought not to be regarded as, an engagement that 
commits cither Government to ac4ion in a contingency 
that has not arisen and may never arise. The di^pOHi- 
t.iou, for instance, of tlie French and British Fleets 
reh|>ectively at tlie present moment is not based upon 
an engagement to cooperate in war. 

You have, however^ pointed out that,, if either 
Government had grave reason to expect an unpro- 
voked attack by a third Power, it might become essen- 
tial to know whether it could in that event depend 
ujion the armed assistance of the other. 

I agit*e that, if either Government had grave reason 
to ex^M-'ct an^unprovoked attack by a third Powers or 
something that thn*aten<Hl t-he general peace, it should 
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jrarn<*(lia.t<?ly discuss with the uthcp whether iSitt 
Oovermnentrt should lu^t together l<i prevent ategres- 
sion and U^pros(*rve p<>a(*e, ii.nd, if so, wiiat ninasiircs 
th<*y would be prepared to take in coinftiori. If tiu'w* 
in(sisui*es involved action, (he plans of the general 
staiTs would at once be taken int>o considc'raiion and 
the Ciovernments would then decide what eflpect should 
Is* given to them. 

• 

In 1912 enmo tlie Turkish and Balkan Wars. 
Tlie war betwotni Italy and 'Furkc'y was by no 
means altorfbther woloonie to Gomiany. If, on 
the one liand, it made Italy more de])cudent 
upon lier Gcnnan allies, and incidentally created 
a good deal cf friction between Italy and Frances 
it was calculated to impair to some extent 
Germany’s position in Constantinople, where 
the Turks felt, not unnaturally, siu^prise. and 
indignation at finding themselves attacked by. 
one of the members of the Triple Alliance. 
Far more disconcerting, however, to Oennan>' 
were the results of the Balkan V^^a^8, 1912-19)3. 
The enfoeblement of Turkey and the new par- 
tition of her European provinces heiore German>' 
)uid completed her (*xploitation of the Turkish 
Empire, and the aggrandisement of Servia and 
Greece, which barred the way to Salonika 
against Austria and checked the growth of 
Austro -German preponderance in the Balican 
Peninsula, constituted a severe, if indirect, blow 
to the whole fabric of European relationships 
which the Austro-German alliance had slowly 
and laboriously sought \o build up. Incident- 
ally, the exacerbation of the always latent 


jealousy between Austria and Italy, barely 
^veiled by the outward appearances of coopera- 
tion in Albania, undermined, to a degree which 
the Italian declaration of neutrality has suddenly 
illumi]i||bted, the foimdations of the Triple 
Alliance in which Italy had been for many years 
the prisoner rather than tlio partner of Austria 
and Germany. 

Dming the first Balkan War Gennaiiy un- 
questionably regarded^ every defeat byTurk<‘v 
a victory of the Slav forces, and as far as 
Servia was concenuxl the results of the second 
war still more unpalatable tq Genuany, 
inasmuch as the failure of the Bulgarian attar^k 
was a further failure for the Austro-Gennan 
diplomacy whicli had certainly encoivagod it. 
In spite of the recapture of Adrianople by the 
Turks, Germany could no longer eount with the 
same confidence on the coopcTation in wiy 
European conflict of th() large nimibfT of Tiu'kish 
army corps which the Emjwor William had been 
accustomed to regard as additional army corps 
of tile German Army. The rapprochement 
with England during and after the Balkan Wars, 
out of which Geig[nan diplomacy made a good 
deal of capital at the time, was in these circ an- 
stances, as far os Gi»rmanv was concerned, a coin- 
^lulsory rapprochement for a jiurely temporary 
purpose. As soon as the fortunes of ww turned 
so unexpectedly against Turkey it was ob- 
viously Germany’s interest to cooperate with 
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Euglan'l in arreHtin^j as rapidly as possilile 
projxrc^HS of hostilitioa diiriii^? th(^ first war, and 
for siiiiilar reasons again duriii'r the second war, 
as soon as the Bulgarian effort was seen to have 
failed. How little, nevertheless, (ierinan f)olicy 
was direeh'd towards any i)orinaiient prest!r\'a- 
tion of Huropean peace suhs^^quent events 
abundantly showed. 

Before tfie end of 1012 Germany had resolv€*d 
upon enormous increosi's <tf the Army. It 
was announced in the spring of 1913 that they 
were? to cost from £fi().(M)0,(K)() to £G6,000,CXM). 
Although the j)ea(ie strength of thc^ Army had 
only a year before Ikh^ii increastxi to 544,(M)(), 
it \^'as increased furthf^r to fifil.OOO, and all 
the most important measures were treatf?d as 
“urgent” and carried out by October, 1913. 
In introducing th(? Army and Taxation Bills 
the Iinp^Tial Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, said : 

One thing renmins bfyoTid doubf— -if it should 
ever corn** to Eiiro])ean ronllagration which sc*t 
Slaventum against (iernmnvntum, it is then for us a 
disa^l vantage that the posh ion in the balance of forces 
wliich was oc;cupied hitheil^:) by Eurofs^an 'JHirkey 
is now fllh*d in {>art. Ijy Slav stall's. 

He professt^d a fK^rfunclory belief in the possi- 
bility of continued gorai relations between 
Russia and Oerm^y, but the whole sjjeech 
was full of warnings and forebodings, and was 
•as nearly a preface to the con^g conflict as 
diplomatic decency at the moment allowed. 


The Army increases were indeed aecornpatiic^ 
. by a number of violent Press attacks, now 
uf)on Russia, now upon Franco, and occasionally 
uf)on both. England was left as for as possible 
out of all discussions, and every attempt was 
made to accentuate the improvement of Anglo - 
GkTman relations, and to make the most of 
so-called “ negotiations,” esjxjcnally with regard 
to tto Portiigiioso colonies in Africa, which 
OemKiny believed to lx) already in her grasp. 
Interrupted onl^' by a peculiarly venomous 
Press tissault iipoh Kussia in February, 1914, 
matters drifted on until June ,^8, 1914, wlien 
the Austrian Iliar -apparent, the Archduke 
Fr?ineis Fordiiiancl, and his morganatic wife, 
the Duchc^ss of Holu'nberg, wen? rnurdcfrf^l 
in th<t stref?ts of Serajevo, tlio eupit^ll of tht) 
Bosnian province annexed in 1909. Tlie news 
interrupted a British naval visit tb Ky*!. It 
was a great blow the«^^(jieriiian KnifH'ror, 
who for some* years past had eonqui'n'd his 
j)ersonal antipathy, and hnd created intinuite 
tiefe with the Archduke Fraiaas FcTdinarid, 
whose policy as Emperor he? hoped to guide 
and to control. His dreams for tlic next decade 
were shatt/ennl. and the conflict w'ith Russia, 
which it was probably hopt?d to postpone? a 
little longtT, was brought nearer. fJerrnafty, 
like* Austria, chose immediately « to asstime, 
without trustworthy evidence, that the Srra- 
jevo crim<‘ was the dirc(;t work of Servia and 
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that StTvia nuist punished. As a matter 
of fact, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and 
his wife, who had insisted upon aceornfiai lying 
liim upon his perilous tour, were wantonly 
expAsi'd to a dc^ath for whi<*h tin* true n‘sj)on- 
sibility will probably b(^ found to have lain 1^ 
in Belgrade than in V’ienna. I’ndcr the 
circumstances, however, all the IViwers vvert^ 
ready to give Austria any reasonable amount 
of “ satisfaction " an^ to justify any tn^almeiit 
of Sorvia which clid not menace her existence 
as a sovereign st^ite. Austria-Hungary, how- 
ever, was bent •upon a military jnmishmc'iit of 
Servia, and Austria- Hiuigary and (tcrmaiiy 
together were bent ufion either a fresh humilia- 
tion of Russia or war. There was a lull of iv'arly 
thret^ weeks after the Serajevo crime, and then 
there was a further fortnight of dijilomacy 
beginning with the presentation by Austria 
to Servia of a monstrous Ultimatum, to which 
was attaehtxl a peremptory demand for an^ 
entirely favourable answer within 48 hours. 
Within 48 hours Servia, acting uplbn Russian 
advice, accepted all the Austrian demands 
except two, which she asked to be reserved for 
The Hague Tribunal. Austria, however, im- 
mediately withdn^w her Minister from Belgrade, 
and ojjened hostilities. Germany had pUu;ed 
herself in a situation of nominal detacdirnent 
by avoiding direct knowledge of the contents 
of the Austrian Note, and by showing rtiadi- 
ness to comniunieato good advice from London to 
Vienna. As late as July 25, when Austria broke 
off relations .with Servia, the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs ** did • not believe that 


(ierrnany really wanted war.” Euro|De was 
soon lyideceived. ^ 

A Parliamentary White Paper entitled 
“Correspondence Respt^cting the Euro[>ean 
Cri.4s *' told with grim simplicity the grim story 
4 f the fruitless (efforts to maintain j>eaci‘. On 
Jul,\- 2() Sir Edw’artl (»ri»y inquired w^hether 
Germany, Italy, and France “ would instruct 
their representatives in J..ondoti to iiicM^t him 
in conference iminidiately for the pur|K)se 
of discovering an is.sue which would pn^vent 
coin] ilieat ions." Germaiu' alone refused on 
the ground that “siieh»a coiifcrc'iiec* was not 
practicable." The*Gerinan Foreign Secretary, 
Herr von Jagow', ad\'anced many specious ob- 
jectioiLs, and “ thought it w’ould lx? best ” 
(July 27) to await the outcome of an exchange 
of viiwvs bc*tw’<*i*ii \’i(Mma and St. Petersburg. 
The very next da\' Austria declaml war against 
Servia, and Russia replied by a partial mobiliKa- 
tion of her force's. 

Tlirt'e days before, the Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs hod impressed upon the British 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg tin* supreme 
importance of EiiglaiuPs attitud(\ Jf she took 
her stand firmly with France and* Russia there 
w'ould be no w^ar. If slu' faikxl them now, 
rivers of blfKKi would flow’ and she would in the 
end be dragged into the war. Prophetic words ! 
Similar arguments w’eru iTsed by the French and 
tlien by the Italian (ioveruments to press Sir 
Edward Grey to thnm’ the^ vreight of British 
influence into the scale in the only w^ay in which 
they believed jt could effec'tively redress the 
balance against the influences w’hieh were 
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making for war in \’'ioniia and in Berlin. But 
the British Foreign Minister had to roclkon 
with public; opinion in thin country, and to M. 
Paul Cambon. French Amliassador in London 
<July 29), he explained that 

It approtLchcid tin* pri-sent diflloulty from quito a 
diiTen?nt point of view fr»>in that taken duriiiK the 
diillculty ns to Morocco a few years ago. In the case 
of Momcco, tin* dispute wjis one in which France was 
prinuirily interested, and. in which it appeared that 
(leimany, in an att«*mpt to ciiis^j Fr.anco, w'as fastening 
a quarrel on France on a question tliat was the subject 
of a special agreement b<*t ween France and us. In t he 
prc'sent cast*, the di.s]fute betwe4*ii Austria and Servia 
w.‘.s not one in which w'e felt called to take a hand. 
Kven if tlie question became one betweiUL Aastria and 
liussia we should not fei*! called upon to take a hand 
in it. ... If Geimany became involved and 
France became involve<l, we hfi<l not made up our 
miiiils what w<* should do ; it was a case that we 
-should liave to consider. Franci* would then have been 
drawn into a qu<arre] whitdi w.is not Ik'I's, but in which, 
ow'ing to h<*r alliance, her honour and interest- oblig(*d 
her to engage. We w<*r<» free from <*ngjigeineiits, and 
■we should have to df'cidc; w'hut liritish intert*.st« re- 
quired us to do. 

Nevertlieless-^^aiid the same intimation was 
eoti\'eyed to the (forman Aiiihaasador — w'e 
W(*re taking all precautions with regard to our 
Fleet, and (h»rniany was not to count on our 
standing aside. * 

On the .same day that Sir Kdward On>y made 
this cautious eonpnunication a fHuincil of war 
was held at Potsdam under the presidency of the 
Oerman Ern|K*ror. Tmmedia^dy after the 
Council - at midnight —the Oermaii Imperial 


Chancellor sent for the British Ambassador in 
Berlin, Sir Edward Goachea, who telegraphed 
the following account of the Chancellor's 'ex- 
• traordinary proposals to London ; — 

He said that should Austria be attacked by Kussia 
a European conflagration might, he feared, become 
inevitable, owing to Geiimmy’s obligations as Austria *s 
ally, in spite of his continued efforts to m:untain 
lH>ace. He then proceeded to make the following 
strosdk hid for British neutrality. He said that it 
was clear, so far as he was able to judge the main 
principle which governed British policy, that Great 
Britain would n^ver stiiud by and allow Prance 
to be crushed in any tM>n(1ict there might he. That, 
liowever, was not the object at wlpch GtMnany aimed. 
Provided tluit neutrality of Great Britain were 
pertain, every assurance would bt* given to the 
British Goveiminent that the Imperial Government- 
aimed at no territorial acquisitions at the exp(*yi.*»e of 
France should they prove victorious in any war 
that might ensue. 

1 questioned his Excellency about the French 
colonies, and he said iliat he was unable to give a 
similar undertaking in tliat respect. As regards 
llolland, however, hib ExceAency said that, so long 
as Genuany’s ^Iversaries respected tin* int^^grity .-iiid 
neutrality of tin* Netherlands Gernuiiiy was r<*ady 
to give his Maje.Hty*s Government an .'i-ssuraiice that 
she would do likewise. It dependoil uism the .action 
of Franci* what operations Germany might be forced 
to enter upon in Belgium, but when tin* war wiis over* 
Belgijtn integrit-y would be respected if she had not 
sided against Gennuny. 

« 

Sir Edward Grey replied • 

His Majesty's Government canno^^ for a momenta 
entertain *the Oliancellor's proposal that tln‘y should 
bind themselves to neutrality on such teriits. 

What he asks us in effect is to engage to stand by 
while French colonies are takf'ii and France is beaten 
.so long os Gernuiiiy d«»es not take French territory 
as distini't fi*om the colon! A. 

From the material point of vi<*w such :l jiroposal 
is unacceptable, for France, without further t.«MTilory 
in Europe being taken ft*om her, could be so crushed jus 
to lose her liositioii os a (Irejit l*ower, and bt*come 
suhonliiuit-e to Gernuin policy. 

Altogether, apart from that-, it would be a disgrjice 
ff»r us t-o makf* this bargain with Germany at the 
c*xpensi* fd Prance, a disgi’ace from which the good 
name of this country would never recover. 

The Chancellor jilso in eff«‘ct asks us to bargain 
.away w'liatever obligation or interest wt* have as 
regards the neutnility of Belgium. We could not 
entertain tliat bargain either. 

* In the Hoiiho of Commons on August 6th 
the Prirne^Minister, Mr. Asquith, branded the 
Chancellor’s proposal as “ infamous,” and os 
meaning that behind the back of France we 
should give free licence to (Jcrniany to annex 
the whole of the extra -European dominions 
and po.s8CHsion8 of France, and as regarded 
Belgium, meaning that without her knowledge 
we should barter away to the Power that 
WHS threatening her our obligation to keep 
our plighted word. ^ 

Notwithstanding the extent to which German ^ 
diplomacy had no^ been unmasked, Sir Edward 
Grey maintained Jiis efforts to the end, and 
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actually appended the following pasuogo to 
hia stinging reply to Germany : — 

If the peace of Europe can be prcHCiTcd and the 
present crisis safely passed, my own endeavour will 
bo to promote* some arrangement, to which Germany 
could be a party, by which she could be assui'od i^hat 
no aggressive or hostile i)olicy would l)e puisued 
against her or her allies by France, Russia, and 
ourselves, jointly or separately. I have desired this 
and worked for it, as far as 1 could, through the last 
Balkan crisis, and, Germany having a corrcsi)onding 
object, our relations sensibly improved. The idea 
has hitherto been too Utopian to fonn the subject 
of definite proposals, but if thisa present crisis, so 
muc|i more acute than any that Europe has gone 
through for genemtions, be safely passed, 1 am 
hopeful that the relief and reaction which will follow 
may iiiakt* possible some more definiti* rapprochement 
be^jw’^'en the Powers than has been ])os}lihle hitherto. 

On July 111, the day on which Gennany 
dispatched an Ultiinatuin to Rusiua requiring 
immodiat s demobilization and an inquiry 
to France ixs to hcT |ttiitl 1 d(^ Sir K<lward Orc'V 
iiKpiired of the Frt*nc}i and German Govern- 
ihenis rcsj)ectively wludhtir thoy*woukl respect 
the neutrality of llc'lgiuni so long as no otl^r 
PoWi;r violated it. Franco gave a definite 
pledge*. Germany gave no reply. 

Oil August 4 Germany wr.s informed that tlu* 
King of the Belgians had miule the following 
ap|k;'al to King George ; — * 

Rememberii^ the numerous proofs of your Majt sty's 
friendship anci that of your iiredocossos, aijd ^he 
friendly attitude of England in 1870 and the proof 
of friendship you have just given us again, f make 
a supreme ap).K.*al to the diplomatic intervention of 
ty<»iir Majesty’s Gov4*rnment to safeguard the integ- 
rity of TlelgiuJii. • 

Kngland again demanded assurance's from 
Germany, but German troo]is were tlioii already 
in B(*lgiiim. Luxeinbiu*g had been oeeiipied 
by Germany some days before. Tlie Tm|KTial 
Ghancellor, speaking in the Reichstag which 
had }x»en specially convcnetl, said : 

We arc now in a state of necessity, and iu*ccssity 
knows no law ! . . . We vrere roinpelled to 

override the just protest of the laixemhurg mid 
Belgian Governments. The wmng — 1 speak <»perily“ - 
that we are committing wo will endeavour to make 
g(H)d as soon as our military goal luus bei>n reachei^ 
Anyboily who is thr(*atened, as Ave are threatened, 

■ and is fighting for his highest ]iossessk>ns, ea.n have 
only one thought — how he is to hack his way through. 

There was nothing loft to the British Govern - 
rnont but to send Sir Kdward Goscht*u the 
following final instructions, which reached 
Berlin at 7 p.m. on Augiuit 4 : — 

Wo hear that (Iksnnany has addr<*ssed Note to 
Belgian Minister fur Foreign AtTairs stating tha]^ 
German Government will bi* eompelled to cjirry out, 
if necessiiry by force of arms, the iri(*asures con- 
sidered indis]3en8able. 

We arc also iflhirmed that Belgian h'rritory has 
Is'en violated at Gcmiii(*nich. 

Tu these circimistances, anti in view of the fact 
that Germany declined to g^lve the same assurance* 
respecting Belgium as Franclb gave last week in 


reply to oui* roquoat made simultaneously at Berlin 
. and Paris, we must repeat that request, and ask 
that a siitisfactor>' reply to it i^d to my telegram 
of this morning received here by 12 o’clock to- 
night. If not, you are instructed to ask for your 
passports, i|pd to say that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel bound to take all steps in their power to 
uphold the neutrality of Belgium and observance 
of a treaty* to which G^en^ny is as much a party as 
ours«*lvos. 

Immediately aftor these instructions reig^hed 
Berlin the German Govegament, without wait- 
injj for the ultimatum to expire, announced that 
England liad declared war. There had been 
disgraceful scenes on the dQi|)arture of the 
Russian Ambassador, M. Sverbejev, but they 
wore as nothing in comparison with the outburst 
of fury w’hen it w'as found that the efforts to 
keep England neutral had failed. There was a 
mob demonstration at the Britislf Embassy, 
whiTe w'iudows w»erc broken, many Englishmen^ 
were arr(*stod as spies, and only the vigour of the 
Ami'ricnn Embassy, w’hich liad undertaken tlio 
protection of British made the situa- 

tion —thanks esf)(*cially to (:3erman eagerness to 
court Ameriiuin fec'liiig — to some (*xteAt toler- 
able. • .\s tht* (Tovsrument wiw unable for 
obvious reiisoris to explain tJie facts about the 
neutrality of Belgium, for which Germany, as 
Sir Edward (irey pointed out, was as much 
tt^s]K>nsibl(5 as England and the other Powers, 
it encouragi*d tJio public to lx*lieve that England 
had only bt*en w^aiting her opportunity to strike 
(iermany wdien she wv-> alretKlv at w’ar on both 
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frontiers. The Wrjkl then saw the bad side of 
her patriotism, wliich was in itself admirable.' 
All who hivd an'opportunity of watehing Ger- 
many during the fortnight of acute tension could 
,te8tify to the patience, eonfidendfc, and en- 
thasiasin df tlic people, although in Prussia, and 
in most other parts outlie Empire, •practically 
the wliole reHcr\'es were called upon at once, 
absorV^ing the bulk of the abk^-hodied population 
and bringing ordinary life to a standstill. There 
was no sound of complaint or (pK^stion of a policy 
whicli the country did not understand, and 
had no opporthnity to judge. - The Socialists, 
although they in Germany constituted not less 
than one-third of the w'Jiple population, and 
although they had been organizing great anti- 
war demonstrations, came iininediately into 
line. Tlie*Hc‘ich8tag passed without considera- 
tion all the ('iniTgency Bills prosent<jd by 
the Govermuent, including war credits of 
£250,000,000, together with the absorption of 
the Empire’s “ war chest ” of gold and silver 
to the amount of £15,000,000, and the author- 
ization of loans on all sorts of securities to the 
amount of £75,000,000. ‘ But, once England 
was involved, thort> ap|)eared beneath all 
this patriotism and readiness to make siM'ri- 
(loes a deep and general animosity against 
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England. It wiis the fruit- of the teacliing of 
the whole school of (Serman intellectuals; tht* 
fruit of tlie many violent campaigns against 
England with wliich the.CJerrnan Govornniont 
had accompanied all its efforts for a generation, 
and espec^ially tlie challenge to British naval 
supremacy ; and the fruit of thc^ o\-erweening 
cont-empt wliich sjirang friwn Germany’s 
abnormal and, to a large extent, iiimatural 
industrial and cominercial exjmnsion in a 
period of only about 20 >*ears. Germany batl 
)x><*onio incapable of .seeing any but one side — 
the G<H'inan side — of tuiy cpiestiori, and although 
her own moral and intellectual ideals hiui b€)rti 
submerged in an utter materialism, she was 
unable to afuiree.iate interests which did not 
inarch with her own — niiich less to appreeiate 
moral obligations and national sentiments whicdi 
did not suit the amhitioris of Gonnany. The 
fault lay mainly with the Govormnent and 
with thc^ Emfioror, for they hod deceived the 
German pcMiple and led them along paths which 
ended only in an iTnponetrahle wall. But, ns 
has bc^en w'oll observed, the rosponsibility must 
f^st, not only with those who constructed an 
impossible programme, but with all those - 
and the^v wore the whole (Jerm^n people — who 
would have welcomed its success. 
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T he first we<'k.s of with 

tVie n'liiarkable cxpe|)ti«3m of'*' the 
fighting ttt liiojce, were marked 
by few collisions of import aiic<‘. 
This period was iH'Ccssavily oofupi<M.l with tbe 
work of mobilizatio'ft aii<l concent ration, and the 
speed and success with w'liich these great opera- 
tions were ijpmpk'ted iiruply testify to the 
p<iw'er w'hieh modern <*on<iilions of transport 
and organization confer upon tiie masters of 
armic^s Austria, t lie first to take up arms, w'as 
naturally first in the field. Her military f)ro- 
paraiions had commenced befort* JuIn 2;>, 
•the day on wdiicli she broke olT diplomatic 
r«»lations w’ith Servia ; on that da>^ a mobiliza- 
tion of c'ight of her Ifi arni>’ corps began, and 
on the 28th she formally d(»clared war. On 
the same day her troops began, to bombard 
Belgrade, already (k\serted by the Servian 
Govemincjiit. This aet seems to liave decided 
the Tsar; on 1hc‘ 29th he signed the 
mobilizing the 18 Army Corps of the four 
southern districts lying oi)posite the Austrian 
frontier. Austria n'sponded by mobilizing 
the whole of her army, a ste]> which compellorl 
Russia at midnight on llu' 30th to follow suit. 
On the 31st the (hTinan ambassarlor at St. 
Petersburg signifu'ti that unless Russia agri>ed 
within 12 hours to demohiliz<» his Government 
would order a general mobilization by land and 


seiv. No reply being forthcoming orders for a 
general mobilization were issued by Berlin on 
August 1, at 5.15 p.m., and at 7.30 p.iu. the 
CJeriiuin ambassador hanrlc^d to M. Sazonoff 
the declaration of w^ar. This stop w'as hailed, 
both at Berlin and St. Petersburg, with savage 
eiitlumiasm. Not since 1812 had a wav lx>on so 
popular in Russia. During the following days 
skirmisJies took j)lace in the frontier districts 
Ix'tw'iHMi German and Russian, and later between 
Austrian and Russian, troojis. But the time 
necessary to enable Russia to bring Imi rnasses 
into the fu'ld, and tbe di‘fensive attitude assumed 
by the Gennan PowiTs, jirevented any imfior- 
tant collisitMi. 

Meanwhile in the west of Europe events had 
mo veil fast. As early as the 25th July Gor- 
niany Imd begun Jier preparations ; on the 26th 
G<*neral von Moltke had returned to Berlin, and 
the great General Staff had commenced work in 
eamc\st. During the following da.vs, althougli 
no ]Hihlic announcement had been made, 
the military authorities had taken advantage 
of tlusir large indeix^ndent powers to recall 
officers and resi^rvisttij, and had taken step^ 
w*hich practically amounted to a veiled mobiliza- 
tion. On the 28th the German Flwt wras 
report tM.1 to be assembling aft Kiel and Wilhelms- 
liaven ; a day, that is, before the British Fleet 
left Portland. On the 30th “ manoeuvres ” at 
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MAP OF FRANCO-GERMAN FRONTIER. 


*Strassburff were annoiiiicotl, niid by Friday Sl.st 
the German covering troops wore close to the 
French frontier*. 

• 

The rapidity with w'hicli tliis opening con- 
centration was effected otfers a* striking con- 
trast to what happened in 1870. At that 
time the idea of a covering force in the modern 
sense scarcely existed. TJiore is no CA’idt'nce 
to show that on either side any considerable 
body of frontier troops was kopt iK*rinanently 
in a state of preparedness higher than the 
rest of the main armies. Ten days at leif^t 
elapsed before any serious collision took place, 
and tlie hostile offensive was not met on the 
border by a force powerful enough to check 
the enemy and gain tiftu*, but was evaded, 
as Moltke, had it been ^^ecessary to evade it. 


would have done, by a concentration out of 
reach of the enem\', even at the cost of aban- 
doning a considerable j)art of the frontier 
provinces. Tn 1914 the procedure was totally 
<liff«'ront. For many years it had been the 
practice both of (Germany and France to main- 
tain the corps localized on the frontier on an 
establishment w’hich almost wnoimted to a 
war footing and capable of mobilization in a 
ver\' short space of time ; the German corps 
wer(> held to be ca|>able of action within 24 
hours. By the end of July it was believed in 
France- -and subsequent events appeared to 
justif\' the belic'f — that eight German corps 
w'ore read\- to march. These included, counting 
from north to south, the VIII., with its head- 
quarters at Goblenz, the XVI. at Metz* the 
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XXr. at Soarbriick, the XV. at Straasbi^rj', 
th<? XTV. at Koi'lsriihe, the TT. Havariaii in 
Jjoiraine and the Palatinate, reinfoixjed by 
the XI 11. from Stuttgart and Ihe XVTII. 
from Frankfurt. With tlieiu whs a verj^ 
powerful fon;e of c*avalr;v'. It is noteworthy, 
as showing that inotalization in thTinany^had 
iH'gun some days before it w’hs publicly ordered, 
that noiw' of the infantry belonging to the 
above forces were employed in the attack on 
IJege w'hich began very (;arly on the morning 
of August 5. "PhTs w'as entrusted to fjther 
troOps, incliKliiig the X., and later the 

IX. It s(‘ontf? to follow' from this that two 
corps at least, whic.h had nothing to, do w'ith 
f ile covering force on the side of France, must 
have left their mobilization areas little more 
than a day after war was formally declared. 
J^uxemburg territory was eiitend very early 
•on the morning of August 2, and Ih^lgium only 
two davs later. 

In this trying situation the Ix'havioiir 
of the Frt'uch (Tovenimeiit %vas admirable. 
Well aware that in the event oP w'ar it must 
sii])port Russia, and that the first blow of its 
formidable oppoiu’'nt w'oiild be directed against 
France, it yet decided, as a proof of the sincerit> 
of its dt=«ire for poac(\ to n.n the risk of being 
attacked before its prepaiations were comjilete ; 
an<i inordei to avoid the possibility ot any prema- 
ture collision it took the grave and exceptional 
stop of withdraw ing all its troops to a line 10 
kilometres wiUiin the frontier. The inohiiiza- 
tion of the covering tioop^ was not begun till 
tho 30th ; and the order for®the general mobiliza- 
tion was not issued until 4he night of the 31st, 


w'hen the delivery of the German Ultimatum to 
Russia had been made known in P^^is. The 
calnuiess and resolution of the French people 
W'ero* worthy of tTicir rult‘rs, lind formed an 
<»xtraordinary (‘ontrast to the hysterical ex- 
akation of 1870. Such popular demonstra- 
^ tions as took place arow not from bellicose but 
from patriotic feeling. Everyone knewr that 
thi^ national existence was involved ; and all 
witnessi^s testify to the quiet self-devotion of 
th(* people, and to the smoothness and rapidity 
of the mobilization. 

steady coolness with wliicli they faced 
this supreme crisis was the more iidmirable in 
that until Augii«<t 2nd they could not 1)0 sure 
what attitude England would adopt. On that 
day, however. Sir Edw'ard Grey w'as able to 
give the French Ambasstidor an assurance 
that, subject to the approval of I’arliament, 

“ if the Germain Fleet comes into the C/hannel 
or through the North Sea to undertake hostile 
operations against French coasts or shipping, 
the British fleet will give all the protection ip 
its pow^r.’* 'Fhe enthusiastic reception of the 
announcement of this decision in England and 
throiighoiit the Ernpire, and the refusal of the 
British Government to acquiesce in the 
German violation of Belgium, finally dissipated 
all French apprehensions. On the night of 
August 4 the world w'as aware that the whole 
might of the British Empire, directed with tf 
singleness of purposes hitherto unknown, had 
been thrown into the scale of war. 

This momentous event marks the outbreak 
of active hostilities in the West of Europe^ 
On the same day on which the British time-limit 
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expired CJ«*many Ijad d'^elared war on loanee 
aid Bolpium; and her troopa, whiL*h had 
sfveral tiirit*s violatod Fr**nch torritory during 
the pref€‘ding days, definitely erosw'd the 
frontier of both #tateH. On the morning of 
the 5th the atiaek on Liege begun, and the 
German mine-layer Ivrinigin Liiise was sunk by 
British gun-fire in the North Sea. On the tith 
th<* grim circle was coinjileted by the Austrian 
declaration of war on Russia. Five (^rent 
Powers were now at wa:-, and some 15 millions 
of m<*n. if the reserve formations are include 
^ were arming or already in movement. 

Ft wa4 pretty certain that the first great scene 
of conflict would be on the F^enc^l and Belgian 
frontiers. So long as the numerical superiority 
of the Britisli Fleet was maintained in tlii' 
North Sea it was unlikely that the German 
Fleet would risk a general engagement ; while 
on the Russian frontier the tardiness of the 
one combatant and the comparative weakness 
of the other militated against the probability 
of important collisions. But it was well known 
that in tlie event of a double war agai^ist 
Kussia and France (Germany would take advan- 
tage of the length of time required for the 
concentratioif of the Russian armies to spring 
upon the nearer, rcadicy, and, as slie hopt^,. 
the weaker of lier two opponents ; and would 
endeavour by a more A.pid concentration to 


surprise and of her 

,«3aobilis^iion^ . The'^B^optkm' of ^i^lr a plan 
was noj)*mer9ljr^9oun^'pje0)ap3 in^itiibje,from 
a stra^e§^\ppite ef.yieW| 'but .it also the 
recornin^^idSitloA 'it.: eventually 

bring a 

in supplies' tall, ' 
famous* for' Victoitis*' tmie^ 
during the ^ 

soldier enter^ and 'fiom ' ' 

the heights of *^']V(oht^rtD9'.H7^' a'* pn^ 
France. The. i cbiijfidenee b^ . these 

recollections would ^be the'^mosjU valuable of 
all auxiliaries in an' offensive bp^atidh whiph 
was to be carried through^^reTjnrdless bf cost, 
at the highostspeod. and. with:, unflinching reso- 
lution. The attempt to realize this plan was 
made ; but before we can follow the events 
hy which it was marked wo must say something 
about the army which was to essay it. 

The German Army in its modern sha{>ewas 
simply tJio extension of the Prussian system 
throughout the whole of the German Empire. 
This pro(!eas was not wholly completed at the 
outibreak of the tvar of 1870f but over .sinco 
the general Prussianization of all the German 
gtatos from a military point of view wont 
steadily forward ; and both in general organiza- 
tion and in doctrine and spirit they bore a 
close resemblance to the central source of 
inspiration and control at Berlin. I’he division 
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of , title ’ army into . arihy eorps, 

and their establishment an well as that of 
reserve formations of landwehr and landstiirm 
on a territorial basis was a general characteristio 
of the whole system, as of most groat armies. 
The number of army corps amounted to 25^ The 
corps war-organization of 1870 had been modified 
and enlarged. ISach corps still possessed two 
infantry divisions, most divisions two bfigadas, 
most brigades two regiments, and nearly every 
regiment three battalions, making a total, 
including a battalion of riflemen, of 25 in alL 
riut on mobilisation each corps formed a third 
or reserve division, presumably of about ^the 
^mo strength as tlie others •and composed 
mainly of reservists who had recently left the 
colours. The artillery’ liad been largely in- 
creased, and was attached in ecpial proportions 
to the divisions, the old corps-artillery which 
played so remarkable a* part in 1870 having 
. been abolished. A cavalry rf3gimont was still 
attached to the bulk of the infantr>' divisions. 
•“Ihe whole fighting organization, as in the case 
of other armies, had of courses lieen complicated 
by the introduction of varied natures of 
artillery ; not to mention machine guns, air- 
craft, and the huge im|X)diTn<mta requinni ^o 
bring so elaborate a machine into effectivti 
action. Tifcluding its n'serve division* tlu> 
average corps in 1914 probably averaged 
hoinething over 40,900 rifles and sabres, and 
about 150 guns. In addition to the army 
corps tlujre wcjre §3rmed about 10 indi»pendent 
cavalry divisions, consisting mostly of six 
regiments in^thr(?e briga/ios, each provided with 
sev'eral batteries of horse artillery. Non- 
combatants, special troops, lines of communica- 
tion trooy)s and <iertain landwehr formations 
included, the total first line (Icrinan army was 
(!omputed at 2,:i00,000 men and 6,000 field 
» guns ; but very large deductions would have to 
be made in order to arrive at tlie actual numh<*r 
of sabres and bayonets available h)r tlie shock 
of battle. The movement and supply of *80 
enormous a mass necessitated a \ast number of 
assistants wliose duties did not lu^cessarily 
comprehend the business of figliting. 

Opinions as to the real worth of this army 
had in recent years considerably varic'd. V\ ith 
the exception of the cavalry and horse art illery, 
in whose case it was three, the term of ser- 
vice with the colours was only two years ; Ait 
its brevity was compensated by unremitting 
work, and ng one doubted that the* physique 
and discipline were of a higli standard. Its 
officer corps, then as al^^y's the heart and soul 
of the Prussian Army, wfa probably one of the 

* ^ 


hardest-worked bodies of men existing. Its 
>pachineQr for supply and movement was 
carefully studi^ and every detail that could 
ensure smoothness and regularity was 
thoroughly worked out. The higher com- 
manders ^ere accustomed to deal with large 
bodies,* were trained* to disregard loss of life, 
and to believe in resolute and united action; 
and vigorous subordinate initiative Was taught 
as the leading principle of all command. Tlie 
Staff- Officer remained, as he had done for at 
least a century, the driving-wheel of the whole 
organization, and possessed *an authority pro- 
bably unknown in otlier armies. The groat 
prestige which he had won under Moltke was 
no sudden or ephemeral development. Lastly 
it may be added that, as at every period of 
the eventful history of the German Army, 
exactitude, obedience and a high standard of 
duty were characit eristic of all ranks. 

So far it was generally admitted that this 
groat organization was a sound and formidable 
machine. Doubts, the justificationj of which 
could only be tested in war, had from time to 
ti me been expressed as to howTar it was suited, 
individually and collectively, to the conditions 
ef modem war. The criticism had been modo 
that it was soniewliat too much of a machine, 
and that organically and intellectually it 
showed signs of ossification. Stress was laid 
upon the dull and lifeless precision of the 
German privati*, and tlie antiquated nature 
of some parts of liis armament and equipment. 
The rise of a French school of tactics and 
strategy, which attributed more importance 
to maiupuvre aiffi distribution of forces tlian to 
the uniform syst(*m of envelopment wliich had 
been a cliaracrteristic of Molike’s victories, 
challenged the adequacy of German doctrine 
in tlw5 higher branches of generalship ; and 
the question as to whether the Gennan system 
€*ithcr in theory or practice “ w’os sufficiently 
tdastic and adaptable was often raised. But 
in spite of all criticism there were not many 
who, had they been asked to say which was the 
best of the great armies, would not have chosen 
that of Germany. Its numl>ers and the fact 
that its leaders were inifiregnated with the 
spirit of the offensive were alone sufficient to 
render it a most imposing and formidable 
instrument of war. 

Four-fifths of this Aiighty host were destine!! 
for the attack on France, the remoindw 
being left, in conjunction with landwehr 
and other reserve formations, and such parts 
of the amiy as Austria could divert froQi 
Servia, to contain and check the pondeiouB 
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niasBas of Rushih, until the overthrow of 
France released some of the corps for service 
on the Eastern frontier. 'Fhe line of* attack 
had long been decided on ; in fact, so far as 
can be seen, the Emperor William, less fortunate 
than his grandfather, had little choice. The 
conditions governing the invasion of Franco 
had greatly altered since 1870. , Then, although 
Alsace and I^orraine were not in Grcrman hands, 
the Germans held, with the exception of 
Strassburg, most of the great bridgeheads on 
the Rhine ; and once the isolated fortresses 
on the Moselle were passed- -and they did not 
of themselves enforce any obligation ujjoii 
an* invading army beyond that of observation 
or investment — tlie heart of France lay oi>en 
to an advance through the plains of Champagne. 
Emerging from the almost iiniieuetrable barrier 
of the Rhino they liad been able to meet their 
opponents in a country suited to large move- 
ments of troops in wliich thenr superior numbers 
and resolute strategy had been used to the 
best effect. Once the great battles, with a view to 
which all Moltke’s preparations had been made, 
had been won France lay at the mercy of the 
enemy. Moreover, and this entered largely into 
his plan of campaign, an advance to the South 
of Metz had offv^^d a fair chance of separating 
at least a part of the French annies from t heir 
southern and south-western lilies of communica- 
tion and retreat and driving tlfem to destruction 


against the neutral frontier of Belgium^ How 
well Jbhis antioipatioki was founded was iShown 
by the catastrophe of Sedan. ^ 

Now, however, these favourable conditions 
no longer eSdsted. The military adv4kitages 
which Moltke hoped to reap from the annexation 
of the frontier provinces and the transformation 
of Metz into an impregnable poifU de debouche- 
ment and place d'^armea were largely counter- 
balanced by the elaborate Une of forts dfarrH 
flank^ and strengthened by the fortreBses of 
Verdun, Toul, Nancy, Epinal, and Belfort, 
with which the French had rnoro or less com- 
pletely barred the central and southern t)arts of 
their eastern Wontier. ^ The Germans were there- 
fore compelled either to force this line of defence, 
or to turn it and enter yronce from the north- 
east. The first alternative was of itseiff a some- 
what desperate enterprise, not certain to be 
successful, and certain to cost much blood, 
which the invaders might be willing to lose, and 
a good deal of time which they were not. For 
in considering tho different lines of attack 
o})en to the Germans it must always be 
remembered that in theease of a war^with France 
or Russia time was the one thing they could not 
afford to waste. Their whole scheme was, 
considered in its simplest form, a huge operation 
oif the interior line against divided enemies, 
only likely to succeed if tho 6rst could be 
defeated before the second came into action. 
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The seeond alternative, like all Holutiniis of 
strategic j>roblofiiH, was att<»iMlod by st'rioiis clis- 
advantagen. To throw tlie German Army 
on li line of invaHion to the iKjrlJi of Metz and 
VcTduri irn'vitably involvc^d the violation of the 
Diieliy of Luxtnnbnrg, a territory whose integrity 
WHS guaranteed under a treaty dating from 1867. 
And since th(#va.st numbers of na^n ej;nploy<«l 
iK'cessitatcHi a broad front of march it was 
pretty certain from the first that Luxemburg 
%^ould not be the only state whose nc’utraiity 
would be tfireatencd. #rho breadth of the Duchy 
is only about 40 miles, and wfiether for purposes 
of Jiianrh or battk' could not be exjHxded under 
modern conditions to accommodate tlie columns 
of more than three army corps abnnist, or six 
in double line. To have piled up 12 or lo eorjis 
in tlie space between Metz and the non hern 
border of tlu^ Duchy, would have been an un- 
thyikable military blunder and would not have 
saved the Gormans from the accusation of vio- 
lating neutral territory. It followed, then, that 
if the main attack of Germany was to b«» infwle • 

10 the north of Mef z, a violation of Del^ium in the 
neighbourhood of the Ardennes and , Liege was 
a military necessity, however culpable from other 
points of view. The only remaining alterna- 
tive, from the Geniian standpoint a wholly 
inadmissible one, was to stand on the defensive 
between the Meuso and Rhine. Tlieir plan of 
campaign involved the violation of both Belgium < 
and Luxemburg in their first marches. 

There were obvious disadvantages attendant 

011 such a barefaced affront to international obli- 
gations. Tt was not likely tkat Belgium would 
consent to allow a free passafe to the German 


troops. Her army was mobilizing, her people 
were aroused ; and Berlin was aware tliat 
by infringing the neutrality of Belgium, 
Germany was running a grave risk of oblig- 
ing England to resort tc arms. The entry of- 
Great Britain into the struggle would be a terrible 
blow ^ for •Germany ; that her Government 
preferred to face the risk rather than modify 
its plan of attack proves either that it con- 
sidered that a decisive victory over France 
would neutralize or outweigh the hostile action 
of England, or that England, disunited at homo 
and blinded by a genial simtimoiitalisni, would 
suffer the violation of Belgium to pass with a 
protest. 

Apart from these grave considerations, which 
involved not merely great strategic risks but 
the reputation of the German (TDvernment, 
certain strategic advantages were undoubtedly 
conferred by tlie Belgian line of advance. 
Ill the first f)]aet‘, os (.laiisc^witz long ago had 
pointed out, it was, considered from a military 
point of view, the natural, that is to say tlio 
shortr'st and straightest, line of attack.* As a 
matter •of fact— it is# a point of jio strategic 
importance and is men*ly added by way of 
illustration — a straight line drawn from Berlin 
t-o Pans fiasses close to Mezieres in ivar of the 
Belgian frontier. In the second place the ari'a 
of cjoncentration of the main army would ho 
based on, and might in some measure 
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considered to be protected by, the great Rhino 
fortriiss group (;f Mainz, Cologne, and Coblenz. 
Tht? great system of railways which had ftieir 
junction in this part of tlie frontier, some of 
thenidelil)crately built for thepiirpcpesof such a 
concentration, all favoured the nortlurn alterna- 
tive. In the tliird place the country bc’tween 
Verdun and J.iege, badly roaded, brokcai and 
wooded though much of it was, was comjjara- 
tively bare of fortresses, and offcM'od a strategic 
s(Te('U behind which the invader might conceal 
his dispositions, and a t.^rrain unfavourable to 
the acition of* thc' superior French . artillery. 
The fortr. sj s on the Meuse, Liege, and. Namur 
were known to be technically strong, but 
their value wtmld depend onwlietlu'r the action 
of l{clgiinn pr.»\ed prompt and resolute, 
and on wliirther. if armed r(\sistaric(‘ wus offen*d, 
their garrisous were strong enough to luakt* 
the most of the forts entrusted to them. When 
Jjord iSydf’nliam reported on tlami in ISDO he 
had estimated the minimum of troops neci’ssary 
to hold tliem at 74,000 men : and it was known 
to ev(^y oiH? that the Jlelgians were short of 
men. TIkj policy of a q)iip de main >j'ould at 
any rate be worth trying, for, as already poinU‘d 
out, the first essential of (ierman success was 
sp<‘(‘d ; and the loss of many men to an finny 
so numerous was of little aceount eomparipd 
with tlif' sc'cure control of the valk'V of the 
Meus(* and tlu* roads aud railways which the 
fortresses cominandcHl. If ^iich an attiK^k 
prox't'd successful, if the Helgian Army could 
be shattiTcd and (lashed asidt* before Frencli. 
supiiort could roach it, a prosp<ct of great sue- 
C(\s.ses would oix'n to the Ceriiiaii arms. 
The harrier of the Ardt^nnes and the Middle 
Meuse would be turned, the supports, of the 
French left sliattf'r'd, and the (h^rmaii right, 
freed from ol>)tH(*les, and gathering weight and 
speed as it gained space to luifold itself, would 


descend Uko an Hvalancho upon Paris, forcing 
the Froncii armies to fall back, and bo enabling 
its own centre and left to debouch from the 
woods of the;. Ardennes and to press their 
n^ar. The combination of momentum and 
envelopment (»btained by such a movement 
w'oflld offer a fine vindication of Gern^n 
strah^gic doctrine and,* w'hat w'os more im- 
portant, might bo oxpo(^t(3d to result in the 
di'feat and demoralization of the defending 
army. By the end of August the w^hole of 
north -caUcni Franco might be overrun and the 
(kTinan Jinsts, for the fourth time in a hundre^d 
years, might l(»ok upon th? spires of Notrti Darno. 

The feasibility of tlie plan still nunained 
to be pn^vod. If it succooded it saomod 
likely to satisfy th(» test by which, we 
imagine, all strategy on the grand scale 
must be trii^d. That is to say,* it might be 
e.xiK'cted not merely achieve its nearer 
obj(M*t, the jiefeat of the armies immediately 
(oncerned, hut to dominate the whole campaign 
find neutraliz(' any local failures in other parts 
of the theatr(‘ of war. No French success(»s 
in Alsace, if puslu^d to tlie gates of Metz 
and Strassbiirg, would compensate* for the 
driving of the main armievs hack on Paris. 
Oiue the* invaders had fore, d their way to thi‘ 
^prders of Belgium th(\\ wvjukl^ stand, strate- 
gically speaking, in the same position as 
Wellington and Blii(*her in 1815; ami. like 
Wellington, they w^oukl pos.^.Hs the as.^iiran<*o 
tJitit a movemt'ut uf)on^Paris from the nortli- 
east ^/ould inei itahly bring a su(:ee.ssfiiJ French 
offensive towards thv. Rhine to a stop * and 
compel the troojM'to uhi -ti it liS l l)c(*n entrusted 
to retire and succour tin* annuls in the interior. 

Such it may be imagined were the calcula- 
tions (i the great General Staff at Berlin, 
wdien tliey issued ordijrs for the concentration 
on their western frontiei*8. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE BRITISH NAVY AND 
ITS WORK. 


Tasks of thk Navy— St:usTi>TARY duties — C'ommebce protrution— SAFEOUARnma the food 
SUPPLY— l*ATROLs #f'LOsrRu THE enemy’s PORTS -Transport of an expeditionary forge — 
Main oiliect dehtkuctjon che enemy’s fleets — (Ieneral considerations —Conditions 

OF A CiEIlMAN INITIATIVE — StREN(JTH AND DTSTRlBimoV OF THE NaVY AT OUTBREAK OP WaB. 


I T is not tlio purpose*, of this chapter to 
deal with tochnical (piestions eoiicmiing 
th(^ Navy, or to discuss at length th (4 
tactical views held by the British com- 
manders at fhc commf'neement of the^carnpaign. 
It is rather our objt^ct to point out, by 
illustration when possible, the general tasks 
• wliieh awTiited the Navy and the immeiLse, 
even decisi\*e, imiJbrtance of their effet^tiv<^ 
jierformance. 

1’ho thnx5 principal duties that the Navy was 
calJeil upon t,o perform wcTe, first, the securing 
t»f the seas for t-he passage of British shijis, 
especialljj’ the safeguarding of our fcuKl siqiply 
aud th<? transport of troops ; sinumdly, the 
deitruction by capture of the hostile shipfuiig 
^'ith the objt'ct of depriving the enemy of his 
aup])lies and rendering futile all proj(*ets of in- 
vasion ; thirdly', the destriadion of the hostile 
fleets and naval bases. It was obvious that tlu^ 
la it, for practical purjioses, would corupn^heiid 
the other two ; but it was not so certain that 
opportunities would offer for its aecomplish- 
inent. 'In the meantime it was to be lioped that 
the British Klt*et, by reiisoii of its superior battle 
streugtii, would be able either to force the enemy 
to fight or lo retire to his ports, and so afford 
an opportunity for its niunerous cruisers 
c^arrj" out tlie subsidiary, but all-important, 
work of safeguarding tlnar own and destroying 
the enemy’s cflmrnerce. 

We propose to refer to these subsidiary duties 
first. 1’ho W'ide devolnprlent of this elosely- 
VoL. I.-— Part 2. 


knit ^-stem of conynereiul protection, and the 
effeef, of the offensive action of ou? cruisers upon 
the enemy's shipping, was perhaps not quite 
ad?iquately realized by the British public at the 
•eommeiicement of the war. A few dny» after 
the l>egiiining of hostilities nearly every street 
corner in Ivondon displayed a placard hearing 
,the legend. “ Olympic saved by British cruiser.” 
The suggestion was that tliis was an isolated 
cwfairrenee clcserviiig of special and emphatic 
notice. As a matter of fact, this was merely 
ono of many suc*h ac;cidents ; or, to spt'iak more 
correctly, it was an incidc»nt of the gimeral 
situation at sea that tJu* Olymjiic, should have 
come under the direct convoy of the particular 
cruiser whiidi saved lier. What realiN- saved 
lier, what rt^ndered her practically sife from one 
imd of the \'oyage to the other, was the fact 
that the British and French cruisers guarding 
that pfu’ticular line of <;ommunication were 
numerous, vigilant, and well-nigh ubiquitous, 
w^heroas the enemy's cruisers seeking to assail 
that line? wore few and for the most, part fugitive. 

This iucidc^nt has been used to illustrate the 
true natim) and the immense significance of 
wdiat our forefathers called ” the affair.” 
From the moment when war became imminent 
the main British Fleet molted into spact. 
Nothing wtifl seen of any part of it, except of 
the flotillas [latrolling our coasts. Neverthe- 
less. although it was invisible, there w^as never 
in th© world’s history a more suddem, overwhelm- 
ing, and all-pervading manifestation of the 
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power of the sea tfmii that given bv the British 
Fleet, Jidmirably seconded by that of France, 
in the first fortnight of the war. The rarity of 
properly -cal led naval incidents might have left 
a dilTorent impn^asion. It might well have 
seemed that th<5 Fleets of France and England 
had done nothing. As a rnattcn* of fact, they i 
hml done all in their power, and that all wa« 
stiipoiidoiis. Those weeks stiw Oernif^i mart- 
time commerce [)aral.\sed; British maiitifne 
cornmcTco fast returning tt) nonnai c'onflitions 
in all the outer seas of the world, and 
not even ^\■holly sus]i(*iided in the ar(*a of im- 
rnediaU^ conflict. Nay, more, it was alnmly 
HO«»king new realms to conquer - n'al ms 
left derelict Ly <he <*ollapse of tluj maritime 
commerce of tht? en<*my. I’hat is, in a f('W wordst 
the long iind the short of il. Prize? Court notices 
of Oerrnan and Austrian merchant men captured 
on the seas or seized in our ports app(‘ared 
dmly in increasing numbers in The Thms, 
Side by side with them appewed the familiar 
notices of the regular sailings of our liners for 
nearly all the ports of tJie outer seas. The • 
Times f>ublished daily accounts of^ the nc?w 
avenues of trade, manufacture, and transport 
opened up by tho collapse of our tminios’ 
commerce, and of the energy and enterpri.so 
with which our merchants, manufacturers, and 
sea-earriers were preparing to exploit them. 
How it stood with Germany on the other hand 
wo have rmiin[)eachHb]e Gorman authority to • 
show. On August 20 The Times published tho 
following extract from tho Vorwarts, the Gennan 
Socialist organ 

If the British' lilockAclo tooU piano imports into 
Germany of roughly six thoulaud million marks 


(£300,000,000) and exports of about eight thousand 
million mar]jg (£400,000,000) would be interrupted — 
togetj^or an oversea trade of 14 milliards of marks 
(£700,000,000). This is assumingf that Germany's 
irndo relations with Austria-Hungary, Switzerlanil, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden rcniaidcd entirely uninfluenced by the war — 
an assumption the optimimii of which is self-evident. 
A glance ai^ the flgures of the imports shows the 
frightful m?riousnesK of the situation. What is 
the position, for example, of the Gorman textile 
industry if it must forgo the imi)orts of oversea 
cotton, jiitc, and wool ? If it must forgo tho 402 
millions (£23,100,000) of cotton from tho United 
States, the 73 millions (£3,000,0001 of cotton from 
Egypt, the 58 millions (£2,900,000) of cotton from 
British India, the 100 millions (£5,000,000) of jute 
from the same countries, and fiu*th(T\he 121 millions 
(£6,050,000) of merino Avool from Australia, and the 
23 millions (£1,' 150,000) of the same material from the 
Argentine ? What couhl she do in the event of a 
war of longer duration without these raw materials 
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which in one year amount in value to 8;U) millionH 
(£41,iJn0.U00) ? 

It may also l»o rnentionod, saUJ f.he Vorwdrtn. that 
rtorinaiiy m-rivod in 1913 alone from t-he i;nit.<Hl 
States about 300 millions (£15,000,000) of copper, 
an<l further tlmt the peti’oleum import would 1 m» as 
Rood as completely shut <lown. The (jcrman leal.her 
industry is ]arg:el^’ d<‘pendent on imporl>s of hides 
from ovei’st'a. Tlie Ar>?entine atom* s<*nt 71 millions 
(£3,560,000) worth of hides. Agricultur<> wmihl be 
sensibly injim'd by tlie inb^rniption of the exports 
of (Uiileun sall.petn* from Chile, which in 1913 weis* 
of the vfilue of not less than 131 millions (£0.550,000), 

' The si^nilic.ance of an «‘ltective blockade »»f Oerman 
fcMxlstiifCs is t) be seen in th** follovviiif^ few lij;ures;--- 
The valu.* in mai ks «»f wlnsit from the IJnil'ed States 
is 166 tnillionjH (£8,26tb00o), from iiiLssia 81 millions 
(£4,060,000), from i'anada 61 millions (£2,660,(Mt0), 
fram the Ar|»entine 76 millions (£3, 760,000)- -372 • 
millions (£18,600,000) from these* four camut.ries. 
Then* will also be a discontiiiuanre of th(*imiK)rtation 
from Russia of the* followimif foodstuffs ;-i— Ej^Ks wortli 
80 millions (£4,000,000), milk and Imt.ter 63 millicms 
(£3,150,000), liay 32 millions (£1,600,000), lard from 
the United States Wi>rt.h 1 1 2 millions (£6,600,000), rice 
fnmi Dritish India worth 46 millioiis (£2,300,000), and 
coltt*e from Brazil wortfi 1 51 millions (£7,660,(H)0) 
should be added to the foregoing. No one wlio con- 
templates without prejmlice, said the Vorwirls, 
few fjiets, Iki whicJi many ot.Iiei's could be added,* 
will b<t able lightly to estimate the oeonorriic consi*- 
quenees of a Wtir of long duration. 

“If the Rritfih blockade took place,’’ said 
the Vi)rw"rt8. and it dwelt on the consequences 
of a war of long duration. Tpe British blockade 


was actually taking place at the luoinent 
these words were wTitten, though it was not 
callcKl by that nanio forrc»asons which need not 
here be exaijiimd. Acting together with the 
hostility of Hiissia. whicdi closed tlie whole of 
the Russian frontier of (h*rrnaiiy to the transit 
of inerchandi e either way, t<ho c*ontrol of sea 
cHiininunication established by tlie fleets »)f 
England and Frariee had alreoily scMuiml the 
first fruits f)f those ct)nse(|uenceH of a war of 
long duration on wliicli the Fonct'rfj# dwelt 
with such pathetic significance. Those con- 
sequences were bound to be eontirniouK and 
cumulative so long us tht^ control of sea com- 
inniiieations nMiiained unndaxed. The inenaee 
«»f thi? few (hM’inan cniisers which were stilh 
at large was aln*ady nbate<l. Already its bite 
had been found to be far less formidable than 
its bark. War |)reiniums on British ships at 
sea w’ei*e falling fast, (jlermaii maritime com- 
merce was uninsiirahle, and in f.ict there 
wius none to iiisurt'. Its remains were stranded 
and derelict in many a nejitral port. One of the 
greatest dangers, in the opinion of some eminent 
authorities the most serious danger, that this 
country had to guard against In war w’os already 
averted, or w^ould remain so as long os the 
control England had established ovvr her sea 
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comrnuiiicrttiois continued to be effective. 
was th(^ first result of our naval preparations, 
the first great niaiiifestatioii of sea powc'r. 

Jbit tliore wjis a second rc'siilt far more 
di'ainatic than the fii-st, and not less significant 
in its implications, nor in its concrete mani- 
festation of the overwhelming i)ower of the 
sen. The whole* of the Ex pc^dit ionary Force, 
with all its manifold cujuipment for taking and 
keeping the field, had been silently, s(»cr€'tly, 
swiftly, and safely transported to the? Continent 
without the loss of a single man, and without 
the slightest show of opposition from the I*ower 
wfiieli thought itself strong enough to challenge 
the unaggressive mistress of flu* seas. 

“ Oermany, ’ says the Preamble to the Navy , 
Law of l!H)0. ‘'‘must ])ossess a battle fleet of 
such strength that CAen for the most jiower- 
fiil naval adversary a war would involve such 
risks as to make tliat Power's own suprenuwy 
doubtful.’’ Sucli a war had now been forced 
upon England, and one of its tirst accomplished 
results had been tlu^ entirely successful coni- 
])letion of an o])eration which, if the enemy had < 
deemed our naval supremacy even so much as 
doubtful, ho TTiiglit hove been ex})ectod to put 
forth his uttermost efforts to impeach. That 
(lermany declined the challenge was a proof 
even more striking of tlu' |)ower of sui^erior 


frtree at sea than the action of the British Xavy 
upon the trade routes of the world. 

Wo now come to the third task of the Navy, 
the destruction of the hostile fleet. Some 
general remarks on this subject may not be out 
of place. However great may bo the iinmediato 
constMiuences (»f command of the sea, these advan- 
tages do not constitute tile final and paramount 
end at which we should aim. That end is tho 
overthrow of the enemy's fleets at sea. Wo 
must wait until the enemy gives ils tho oppor- 
tunity, Init thi‘n wc must make t)ie best of it. 
The essential tiling is always that if and whem 
the enemy coim*s out in force tie may bi* en- 
countered as soon as may be in sujierior forc-e* 
arid forthwith brought to decisive action 
in a life and death struggle for the supreme 
prize of all naval warfare. Nothing can be 
further from the purpose of a superior navy 
than to keep the eni'iny's fli'et penned 
up in his jiorts. “ I beg to inform your 
LordsJiip,'’ wrote Nelson in 1804, “ tliat 
tho yiort of Toulon has never boo:i 
blockaded by me : quite tho re verso- - -twory 
opportunity has beo!i offered to tlio o'lemy 
to pul. to sea, for it is thoro that we hope do 
realize the hopes and expeetations of our country 
and I trust they will not be disappointed.” 
But how if the onomy will not put to sea — 
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with hia luittlo fleet, tlmt is ? Tlieu wo must 
wait until he does, and in the incuinwliile we 
inifet use our best endeavours to parry his 
sporadic- ads of ajjgression and to gi\'e him jus 
ruueh more tlian he gets as we can liianage. He 
will seek to wear € is down, atid we on our jiart 
miLst se(ik to wear him down. The rationale 
of this type of naval warfare the typo most 
likely to })revail between two belligerents, one 
of wJiom is ap])reciably stronger in all the 
elements of naval force than the otJier - is ex- 
poitTided as follows in !Mr. J. R. ThursheUrs 
little book on “ Naval Warfare ” - 

The ucakcr holligererit will at the outset k<M*p 
his lattlc llo«‘t. in )i is forth led ports. The stnuiK**!* 
may do the siinus hut he .will be under no^ueh para- 
mount indueemeiit to do so. Both sides will, how- 
ever, send out their toipedo craft- and supporting! 
cniiseirs wdth intent t-o do as niiK'h harm ns they eon 
to the armed forces of the enemy. If one belligerent 
can get his torpedo craft to sea Isdon! the enemy 
is ready, he will, if he is t-li.^ stronger of thc» two, 
forthwitli at tempt to e-stablish ns close and sustained 
a w’atch of the ports .sheltering the enemy’s armed 
forw\s as may he prarticahle ; if he is the weaker 
he w'ill attempt sporadic attacks on the poi'ts of his 
advei^sary a-ncl on s\ich of his warships lis may be found 
in the op^m. . . . Such attacks may be v«!ry 

elTecI ive and may eVtn go so far t o redrc’ss the balance 
of naval strength as to encourage t he originally weaker 
lielligercnt to seek a decision in the open. But the 
forces of the stronger helligenmt must be very badly 
handled and disposed for anything of the kind to take 


place. The advantage of superior force is a tiv- 
iiiendous one. If it is associated with energy, d«»t-er- 
iiiinatioii. initiative, and .skill of dispf>sition no mor»' 

I linn equal to thos«' of the assailant, it is overwhelming. 
The sea-ketqung capacity, or uliat has been called 
the enduring mobility, of torjiedo craft is com- 
paratively .small. Their coal supply is limited, 
especially when they an- .steaming at full sia»eil, and 
they eaiTv rif> very lar^ n's^Tve of torpt'doi'S. They 
must, tlu’refore, M»ry fi’eqiiimtly return to a base to 
leplenisli their supplies. The superior enemy is, 
it is true, subject to the same disabilitit^, but being 
sufierior lie lias nmie lor))edo iTaft- to span* and more 
^•I1lis«•rs to atta-ek tli«‘ torpedo craft of the enemy 
and their own esci»rt of eruisi'i's. When the raiding 
torjiedo eraft ndurri to their base he w'ill make it 
MTy dinieiilt for them to get in .and just, as diilicult 
for them to get out again. Tie will siilTer loss<>s, 
of course, foi- lheii‘ is no superiority of foire that W'ill 
eonfer iinmiiiiity in that n*spect in war. But even 
Indw'een equal forej*s, equally w’cll led and handled, 
theiv is no reason to su]>pose that the losses of one 
side W’ill be more than ef]uiil to those of the other; 
W’beivas if one side Is apprcf'iably superior to the otlier 
it is nvusomable to siqqifKse that it will inflict, givater 
losses on tlie imeniy than it sufT<*rs itself, w’hile even 
if the loKs«*K ail' ecpial the residue of the stronger force 
will still be gre^ater than that of the weaker. 

One must not assume, when the enemy does 
not come out, that the menace and display of 
superior force? in every dirc'ction have acted as 
a deterrent and quelled initiative to tho point of 
paraly.sis. No such liypothesis can be enter- 
tained on tlie merely negative evidence of a 
situation still obscure and imdeveloped. it 
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is far more ^ikoJy that tlio enemy, is p1‘e- 
l)aring some groat coup requiring liiin to kc*op 
all his available forces in hand and to us(j thorn 
^'hon the time oorncs with the utmost vigour and 
determination. At any rate, that is what the 
Jiritish Fleet Jiud to ho prepared for. It must 
stand at all tiinos in full readiness to parry the 
blow,whe!isoi'ver and wJioresoe\ <ir it is d(divorod, 
to antieijiate it, if it may bo, and in any case 
to moot the enemy witli a vigour, determina- 
tion, and skill not inferior to Jiis own, and with 
a force so superior ns to crown our arms with 
‘tory. No nation whi(;h wages war on tho 
seas can hop© for anything more or bettor than 
a decision souglit and obtained on tonns such 
as those. * 

Tn tho circumstances which prcN^^iled in the 
WOT between Germany and Kughwid in 1914, 
it was peculiarly probable that Germany ivoiild 
at tlio outset show an apparent ftH^blenoss of 
initiative. In connexion with tho first great 
German Navy Bill of 1900 it was laid do\\ii 
that tho German Navy need not be as strong as 
tliat of the greatest naval Power “ for, os a rulef 
a great naval Power will not bo in a position 
to concentrate all its forces against us.” Jn the 
event it was, {lerhii^is, the Geniitm Navy that 
was at the outset least able ” to concentrate all 
its forces ” against ” tho grt'aiost naval Power.” 
The German Fleet was compelled at first to be 


a two -fold containing force- -against a formid- 
aide military adversa»*y in tho Baltic aiul against 
an i»v<'rwhelmingly siiperitir naval adv^ersary 
in the NortJj Sc‘a. To go out to fight in tlie 
North Sea might he to uncover the Baltic 
coasts of GeniuiJiy to the assaults of Russia 
from the sea and then'hy greatly to facilitate 
the* military o|K*nit^oiis of Russia in that region. 

We may fitly eonclude this ehiqjhT with a 
brief enumeration of tlu^ British luwal forces. 

d’he First Fleet consisted of four battle 
squadrons togetlier with a flec*t flagship, the 
Iron Duke, whicli carried the flog of Sir John 
Jellicoe, the supreme Ooiumander-in-Cliief afloat. 
The first battle squadron consisted of eight 
battleships of tho Dreadnought and super- 
Dreiidnought type, s<*.ven of wdiich carried 
ten 12iii. gims, together with a secondary 
armament of 4in. gims, wdiile the eighth, the 
MaHborough, a sister ship to the fleet flagship, 
had t('n 13*5in. guns and a 6in. secondary 
arnuuiu'iit. Tho second battle squadron con- 
.sisted of eight super -Dreadnoughts, each carry- 
ing ten 13'5iu. guns witli a 4iii. secondary arma- 
ment. Tlio third battle squadron coitsisteil 
of the eight fine pro- Dreadnought ships of the 
King Edward VI 1. type, cUeh carrying four 
I2in., four 9*2in., and ten 6in. guns. The 
fourtli battle squadron consisted of the Drt?ad- 
uought herself and two others of a later typo. 
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all carrying ten 12in. guriH apiece and two of 

ihcjm a 4in. wecondary armarnent, together 

with tlie Agaiueiiinon, one of the latast of the 

pnvDrottd nought ships, carrying four 12in. 

and ten 9*2in. guns. As two Tiirk&h ships were 

purchased on the outbreak of war and other 

British ships were nearing completion, it 

was conteinplaU'd that this scpiadron would 

>soon bo strengthened, tliough not. iuMj«*8sarily 

with the lunvly coiaiuissioned ships tlieinstdws. 

A light cruiser and a dt^stroyer were attached 

to th3 Fltujt flagship, each battle squadron had 

also a light eVuiser attached to it, two ref)air 

ships a(‘coni[)anied the whole fleet, and it had 

also eight attached destroyers. Afliliated tc< the 

First Fleet were ( I ) tiio battle cruiser squadron, 

consisting of four ships, three of thcMii carrying 

t'iglit llhoin. gun*s apiece and the fourth eight 

I2in. guns, all with a 4in. secondary a’*ina- 

inent ; (2) the second cruiser squadron, consisting 

of four powerful armounid cruisers ; (3) the 

third cruiser squadron of four cruisers of the 

Devoi^^hire type, each carrying four 7*5iu. 

and six Gin. guns ; (4) tlie fourth cruiser scpiad- 

ron, (!ousistgig of four shif)s of tli(» !>r6nrnouth 

tyjie, with an arinarnent of fourteem Gin. giiits, 

and one light cruiser, the Bristol, witjii aii 

armament of two Gin. and ten 4in. guns ; 

% 

(5) the first liglit cruiser squad on consisting 
of four sliips, and (G) a squadnm of six miiu»- 
sweeping gunboats. Furthermore, there were 
four flotillas of destroyers alt i^died to tlie 
First Fleet luider the command of a Commodore, 
whose broad pennant flew in the Amethyst, 
a light cruiser. Ewh had a flotilla (Tuiser 
attached to it, and a de})(^^ ship as well, ''rho 
first, second, and fourth flotillas luul 20 
destroyers ai)iecc, and the third had 15. 

This, then, was our first line of defence in home 
waters. But it was not our only line. Behind 
it stood the ScM’ond Fleet and behind that the 
Third, each with its battle squad 'ons and its 
cruiser squadrons. The Second Fleet hod two 
battle squml’*on.s, each with a light cruLsor 
attaclied. 4310 first of those squadrons con- 
sisted of eight ships of the Formidable ty[jo, 
and llio s<3C()nd, w'itJi the Lord Nelson, a sister 
ship to the Agamemnon, w'hose arrnamont has 
already been given, as fl<3<jt flagship, had six 
otlun* vc^ssels, live of the Duncan type and one 
<»f the Canopus ty|)e. All these shijis of both 
fleets had the uniforjn pro -Dretwlno light arnui- 
mi?nt of four I2in. and twelve Gin. guns. For 
cruiser squiwlrons the Second Fleet fuid tii*8t 
the fifth cruiser s(|uadron, consisting of the 


Carnarvon w'ith four 7*5in., and six Gin. 
guns, the Falmouth with eight Gin. and the 
Liverpool with two Gin. a:ii tei 4in. ; and, 
secondly, the sixth cruise; s:^iiadron, consisting 
of tlio four fine armoured cruisers of the Drake 
type, all armed alike with tw^o 9*2in. guns and 
sixteen Gin. It had also a mine-layer .squadron 
of seven vessels. Its patrol flotillas, ind^pon- 
denJly organized under the Ad niral of Patrols, 
wore four iu number, the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth, with seven flotilla cruisers and four 
depot ships attached. The sixth flotilla con- 
sisted of 2.3 destroyers, the seventh of 21 
destroyers a!id 12 torpedo-boats, the third of 13 
destroyers and 1 1 tor|wdo-boats, and the fourth 
of 17 dostroyiTs. Last, but not least, there were 
seven flotillas of submarines wot! i 11 depot ships 
attached to them. In all they mustyred 52 vessels, 
the balance of subinariues in commission being 
accounted for by fhe flo*tillas stationed abroad. 

Lastly erfino the Third Fleet, with two battle 
.squadrons, the seventh and eighth, each with a 
light cruiser attacdiod, and six cruiser stpiailrotis, 
one of vidiich, however, was “ temporarily not 
constituted when war began. The seventh 
battle squadron consisted of five ships of the 
Majestic ty[)e, and the eighth of five of the 
(Wiopus type. Th(»y weri' (jornparatively old 
.ships, tile oarlio-jt dating from* 1895 and the 
latest from 1902, but they li id a good de il of 
fight in them. All w'eri> armed with four I2in. 
and twelve Gin. guns, not of course of the iiew’tist 
typo, but by no mn:i!ifi to be despised or 
neglected. The cruiser .squadrons of this fleet 
mustered 30 vessc,^ in all, of Jypps too various 
to bo enumerated in didail. 43iey were for 
the most fiart old sbi[)s, but none of them 
obsolete in any legit imate sense, and they wwo 
certain to give a very good incount of them- 
seh'€\s in any work which they w^re likely to 
be called upon to do. Of the several flqi^ts, 
squadrons, and flotillas stationed abroad nothing 
need hi^re be said (»xcept that in conjunction 
with the French Flc?et in the Mediterranean and 
other waters they w'ere amply strong enough 
to make snort work of any enemy they were 
likely to encounter. 

Such was the material strength of our guard 
upon the stias. If battles wwc won by ships 
nothing more need be said. But battles are 
not w'on by ships. They are won by the men 
who fight them. One spirit animated the 
whole Navy, a spirit of unswerving devotion 
to their King, their country, and the call of 
duty or of danger. 
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O F ill I till? yirobleins of the war 
there was none more momentous 
tliaii tli(^ trial of strength if 
the (Jen nan Navy. It w*is itself 
the chief Clerman creation of the jiast fifteen 
yi^ars, the chk'f W(r*1v of the Kmperor \N illiam IT., 
th(' chief symbol and weapon < f (fennaii Wcll- 
pnlitiL, Tts rafiiil cf.nstriictioii Jiad f<.r a decade 
influenced iiu»re than anything else th(' course 
of international relations, and been the most 
powerful factor in determining the resjicetive 
flakes of (Sr<‘at Britain and Cerminy in the 
grouping of the Kuropcan Po\Vf»rs. From 
1900 ouwarils (Jermau naval ambitious had 
ombittiTod Angle -(hTiuan n'lations, and ftir a 
good many A'ears the ino.st urgi'iit qu(\stiou in 
politics had been wJi(?ther an Anglo -(leniuiii 
war could bo avertied. The prospect of such a 
duel had been becoming to all apyuTirance 
more andf more remote when Cermany took 
a course which set all Kiiropc ablaze and 
“ brought Kngla;i<l in,'* almost as if naval 
war with the greatest naval [•ower, wdth all 
its menace not only to the (lerman Navy but 
to Germany’s communications and trade*, were 
a minor issue. 

Son-power played no jwt in the making of 
modern Germany, and w^aa irrelevant to Ger- 
many’s homo defence. It was sought deliber- 


ately as an engine of conqtiest and as the only 
effoi'tive w('iq)on w'ith wliich GiTinaiiy (;ould 
will power abroad and above all dispute BritisJi 
supremacN'. (hTman historians and orators, 
from the Emperor William dowmwards, embel- 
lishc'd th(‘ir apyxvils to tne popular imagination 
with miuOi medio\«l lore, and regarded the 
niwv Navy as thi' fiilfilmc*iit of the aspirations 
of all great Germans who had divamod of a nc^w 
and greater (Jermaii >’im|iin‘. But in reality 
the (Jerman Navy built up between 1898 and 
1914 was a new work. Its foundations w^ere 
on the one hand prosperiU' and commercial 
ambition, and on tiw^ other hand a carefully 
fostered belief in the impeiiding dow’^nfall and 
deea^' of tlio ITritish Empire. The three wars 
foiiglit by Bismarck for German unity wore 
from a naval point of view' insignificant. The 
w'ar of 1804 gave Ivii'l to Prussia and secured 
her position on the Baltic. 1'he war of 1806 
gave l^riissia tlie w'holc North See littoral (she 
hail jircviously purchased Wilhelmshavcm from 
tlie Grand Ducliy of Oldwiburg). But, owing 
to the unpreparedness of Fnmce, soa-pow'ir 
pLayeii no important part in the great 
struggle of 1870, and afUT Ihc w^ars which 
brouglit Goimany so much glory on land 
Bismarck e\'©n diminished such modest naval 
projKisals as he hail . liithcrio bec*n making. 
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There wftM very little eliari^e iii the next twenty liutumlly. Tirpitz, however, forewtiw accurately 
years, and no twit list andiiijr Hi.smarck’s success- • Unit this control would bo only noinirui.1, and 
fill policy oj tariff prot(?ction the Xavy esti- .there was liardly an occasion in the next 16 

mates remaiiK'd almost sttUionary orUuctiiated years on which he had the least reason to fear 

M'ithin a narrow ranj^e until some time aftt-r any disturbance of his plans Ivom Parliament. 

th(' accession of the .Kiuperor William 11. in 'fho only at all effective chc^cks — and they wore 

seldom i^xercisi'd — were the occasional qualms 
Ju 1h(' year 1807 the rejection of na\'ai in- of tlu^ Poroigii Ofhcie and tlie occasional de- 
creases of no p’oat amount by the Gorman mands of the military authorities that the 

Reichstag caused the ri^tiroment of Ailmiral claims of the Army should have preiMjdenco over 

von Hollmaun, the M.'n'ster in charf^e of navel thost» of the Xav^r. At the beginning of the 

matters, and he was succoediHl by a com- year 1912. for example, there was a sliarp 

paratively unknown naval officer named Tirjiitz, tussle b«*(w(H^n Tirpitz and the Ministry of 

who soon obtaiut^d the title of a SiuTetary of War, and tluM’(^ was (»ven an attcrrifit to upset 

State. Ho appears to have si'lected the Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Bethinaiin- 

Becauso he had found means to fiersnadi'. the Hollwcg, in order to make way for the Naval 

Emperor William that ho could devise and Minister. la any casi^ nothing could move 

carry out a progrossivo schomo of naval ex^- Tirpitz from power. Whon tho war camo he 

pansion on lines whicli would proveut or Was still in the ollico to whi(‘h he had been 

ciremnvent Parliamentary iniortPorencc. If appointed 17 years before. He had served 

HO, he was as good as liis word. He began, in under, or rather witli, tliree Imperial Cliancellors. 

1898, with a Rill which was modest in extent and hivd seen Ministers come and go in all the 

— it provided, for iitslaiicc, for an establishment other Departments of the State, 

of only 19 battleships— but which contained the Having once established his main principles 

all-important principle that the strength of tho in the Rill of 1898, Tirpitz seized every oppor- 

fleet should be fixed for a definite period, and tunity of expansion. He Was unscrupulous 

tliat the dates should also be fixed at whicli to a degree in the handling of the Press organiza- 

old ships should be “ rephwod ” by new. Tho tion that was always a feature of his adiniriistra- 

Keichstag was supiiosed to retain a sort of ^ion, and whenever niwal increases wore 

control over naval finance because, although imminent ho insisted most emphatically upon 

the programme was determined in advance, their impossibility. In 1899 he denied ubso- 

the Navy Estimates were presented and voted lutely that tlioro was any intention of going* 
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tho Navy r^aw j)as;unJ in tfio pmcicding 
year. Williiii a few months ho Juid presented 
tlie j^reat measure whi<-h h<M*amo tlu' Navy 
Law of 1900 and the real foundation of the 
navel ehallen^e to (Insit Britain. It praeti- 
oally doiihled (Germany's naval estahluiliment, 
turnin;4, for example, al a s.rok<* of the ])en two 
S(|nadrons of battle.;!iip.s iftto four. Jt was 
definitt^ly pre.*;onted as a measure wliicii would 
make war with (It^rmany ilarif^eroiis “oven 
for tlie greatest nival Power. ” A.s wo have 
seen in an earlier ehafitia*, th<^ Navy J^aw 
of 1900 wtis the direct outcome of the passionaU? 
Anglophobia which the Corinan (lovernment 
fomented u|)on tlu» out break of 1 he South African 
War. Later f)n thederman EmpcTor and (fCrmari 
.sailors generally wc^n^ wont tf) forgot the 
beginnings of their great endeavour, and to 
.speak as though they had been moved to 
<'onipete with Knghuid only by whniration. In 
truth the modern d<»rman Navy was born of 
jealousy and hatred. It was expected that 
disaster would befall us in South Africa, and it 
was hop(»d and belie\t?d that the Hrittsh 
Empire would cnunble and decay, so that oiir 
lioritage woukJ fall to the Pow(*r that was ready 
to join issue with us upon tiie seas. 

Having set about their work, the Cerrnans 
‘ carried it on with wond(»rfid determination. 


The Em|K>ror William, himself indefatigable, 
was ably assisted by his brother Prince Jlenry 
of Pru.ssia, who for some time eoimnandod the 

c 

High Sea Fleet and at the outbreak of war 
was lns[)Oct()r-( General. Public opinion was 
instructc'd by an elaborate propaganda, and 
espwially by a ]>owerful Navy League' and 
an cihcient Admiralty Press Bureau. 'I'he 
universities and schools did their part. In 
a very short time the Navy became almost as 
popular as the Army, and y>ubJic faith in its 
mission was as lirmly ostablislied. 

We nei^d not here discuss the several “ amenef^ 
ments ” of the Navy Law of 1900. 1'horo was 

Navy Bill in 1900, another in 1908, and 
another in 1912, and special provLsion for 
naval air work w^as included in the great Army 
Bill of 1912. The main effc^ct of the Bill of 
1912 had been, as regards maWtrieAn to add 
a third squadron of battlcshi|J8 to the active 
battle fleet and greatly to increase the nurnbei 
of destroyers and submarines in eomtni.ssion. 
4t the outbreak of war the High Sen Fleet, 
under the command of Admiral von Ingenohl 
(flegship Frirdrich der Crosse) eonsistod 
of 21 battleships, of wliich 12 were 
Dreadnoughts, four battle -cruisers, eight light 
cruisers, and some 80 torpedo craft. The 
full strength of (lormany was nominally 37 
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battleships and battle-cruisers, nine armoured 
and 39 light cruisers, 142 destroyers, 47 tor- 
pedo-boats, and 27 submarines. There were, 
however, three Dreadnoughts, the Mark- 
giaf, the Grosser Kurfiirst and the Konig, and 
one battle-cruiser, the Derfflinger, nearly ready 
for comniis'iioning, and it was known that the 
number of submarines was considerably larger 
than had been officially admitted. All the^ later 
battleships carried a main armament of ten 
12iii. guns, the f)receding class having twelve 
12in. guns and the earliest Dreadnoughts 
twelve Hill, guniii. 

In materiel Germany hiul from the begin- 
ning been content to imitate English tyjies, 
and she made no effort to anticipate llritish 
designs after inaccurate imformation, too 
eagerly acf|uired, con(?erning tlie British In- 
vincible class liad led her in 1907 to construct, 
one conspicuously •Onsucoessful cruiser, tht' 
Bliicher. What of the personal ? It was 
obvious that it lacked >)oth the inspiration of 
naval trfulitions au<i experienc<^ not only 
of actual warfare but of distant voyages. It 
ha<d been a groat event for the (merman Navy, 
a few months before the war, to send its 
newest Dreadnoughts on a tour to South , 
Anieri<;a, mainly for tlie purpose of attracting 
orders for tJho Gorman building yards. •A 
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great part of the Nav>' hod confinocr 
its exercises almost entirely to the Nortli S(»a, 
with occasional excursions to Norwegian 
walors. There, however, at any rate, minuto 
local kiiuwio.lge liad betai obtained, ivhich it 
Was lioped to turn to good account in a w'ar 
with Kiigkiiirl. The (ierinau naviil otlicers were 
as a whole kwMi, intelligent, and very ainbi- 
tiou.s, and every cdiserver Jiad been struck by 
their ra]>id devi^lojancnt and the extent to 
which they had grown away from the routine 
and inachinelikc? methods of the rrussian Army. 
Unlike British otlicers they had, however, 
cntoied upon their cancers at the ago of 18 or 
later, after an ordinary school education. Of the 
creu^, about cme quarter were voluntoors or 
men who had re-engaged after their iwriod of 
compulsory serv ice* — in no case longer than three 
years. 'Hie rest \Vere conscripts, whom cjhoico 
oraceidout had brought t o the Navy rather than 
the Army. The Navy was originally recruited 
essentially from the “ seafaring " population, 
but of nec^ossity, as the Navy grow, on over 
larger proportion of men had to bo drawn from 
the iiilanl population.* 'Phat was the maiii 
reason why the Navy propaganda was carried 
oil with increasing zeal in Bavaria and other 
States with no seaboard of their own and a 
population of peasants. A sense of the draw- 
backs of such *reeruiting. had been very evident 
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among the (ji^nnau i nival authorities, and large 
increases had been jxdvocated for the very 
mifiori that tlio training of tirst-yoar rwruits* 
greatly impaired the fighting oiricienoy of j^iiy 
ship to whieli they wore allotted. * 

(Jemian naval strategy Inwl Imvii concerned 
ulinost exchisivoly with posi.ibilities of war 
Vith England, just as (terinan sailors had })eeu 
brought. u|) exchisivoly on JJritish naval history, 
and it was improbable that the <uirly stage's of 
tlu' war would* bring any surfn-isx's from tlie 
Goriuan side. Gerinaiiy was operating from one 
vast war station ext en ling from tlu^ island of 


Sylt ill the north to the island »f Borkum in 
the south -a w)ini -circle with Heligoland as 
it« geograj)hical centre. The wliole position was 
inagnilioently huthied and equipped, and, 
since the completion just before the Wai* of the 
widening and dcH>pening of the Kaiser VN'ilhelrn 
t'aual for the pjiwiago of th ' largt^t ships, there 
w.'is free and rapid coniiniiuication between the 
two great naval stations of W'ilheliURhavc'n and 
Kiel. Xdniiiially Kiel was the ])asf» of two 
sc]uadroiLS of battJosdiips and Wilhelmshaven 
of tho tliird battleilii[) tiquadron and the battle 
cTuisers. 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 


•Within the years pnH*.eding t.lie 

war the French nfitfVal situation liad uiulorgouu 
a radical transf on nation, due partly to a 
change in public opinion, but os imich to 
the circumstance tliat tlio <aiuneift nvai who 
ruled tho destinies of the French Navy during 
those years were not only inspirtxl by a patriotic 
dtwire to n^storo the pn^stigc’i at sea of the nation 
but had taken the best measurt's to ensuro 
that result. I’hanks to tlu? stable and com- 
prtihensiv© progress which the Jic})ubiican 
Navy had made under men like Bouo d(? 
Lap6yrere, l')elcass6, and Baudin, it enlorf'd 
upon the struggle with a faith in itwlf and a 
conviction of ultirruito success which Mas the 
best augury of victory. Strong in the un- 
doubted oflioioncy of its administration, in 


the professional coniixstcnc.y of its loadci'S, 
and in the keen fighting spirit of its seamen, 
it w^is ready to jx^rfonn its dutitss in a manner 
worthy of its great traditions and the interests 
of the K('public. 

Like the British, the French Navy had seen 
no serious fighting for over a century. During 
that long period tho conditions of naval war- 
fare luid undergone many and material changes. 
The construction and equipment of tho Navy 
had l)oen entirely altereil. Steam had taken 
the plivje of sail, stool of oak mid iicmp. Not 
only luid the ])ower and range of the gun 
ononiuiusly inoroased, hut . the toiqiodo had 
become its rival. Submarines and air-craft 
luid l>etm added to tho naval armoury. 

In all the *penuutatlbiis wliich had taken 
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it wiis uUvays Fr.iiu*e that lo<i tiu' \vay.» 
The peniiis of her invontors and sciortihe 
men emilikxj them to foresee and antici])ate 
naval needs ami tlie recjuiremeiits of future 
naval warfare, ^'et, (ruriously enoupJi, the 
French liiwl failcKl to lake advantage of their 
initial successos. 'rhey had not eJ^ays d<*.vel- 
oped their new' *ideas alon;c f)raetieal lines. 

Jt is siiifitMi'nt to mention that to thcmi w'<* 
t)wed (ho first see^RoinR ironclad, and th(*v w<'n* 
likewise the pioneei’s of the torp<Klo boat and 
tlui submarine. 

some extent an explanation of the <'xtra- 
ordiiuiry lack of continiiily which obtained in 
regaixl to French nav’al construction nuxy be 
found in the intluenco which successive seho(»l.s 
of tlmught exerted upon the Miiystt^rs of 
Marine who ruled the Flool, and during the 
many cliang^s in this office the iriaterial 
strength of the Navy gaiiK'd or lost, according 
to the whim of the controlling hand. So-called 
reforms followed nno another too quicldy to 
allow of any one of tlu'in luiving its desired 
effect. Nevertheless, des]^ t.) all the Nnn'ssi- > 
tildes through whicli its material construction 
passed, the 'personmi of the Fltxit never lost 
its vitality, and even the harm done by the 
administration of M. PelleUin was insufficient 
to sliake its real stmngth and inherent buoyancy 
and patriotism. 


It was about twenty years bofom the out- 
broak» of war that the decline of the French 
Navy bogan, but even before this the school, 
of thought knowm as the Jeune Ecole, with a 
distinguished Admiral at its head and a talented 
journalist for its mouthpiece, had already 
sung the pmiscs of the guerre de course^ and 
prophesied an early victory fer the microbe 
over the mastodon. Then this school hid its 
way. Battleship building declined, cruisers 
and *!hundrtids of torpedo Ixiats wore eon* 
siruciod instead. For nearly ten years this 
mischievous policy prevailed, altfiough fortu- 
nately, owing to a change of Ministry, six battle- 
ships of the Patrie claims were ordered in 1901-2. 
It w'as a forward movement, but insufficient 
to make up for the leeway of the past years. 
Even after these ships were ordered, changes 
in dosigti delayed their completion, while the 
torpedo craft that wert> sup])os€Kl to supply their 
place were* tc.o small and slight fer offensive 
warfare on the liigh sens. 

Previously, France Jiad been outnumbered 
only by Engloiid in armoured battleships. 
Hers w'as the second navy in the world. But 
then retToj^rossion set in, the Navy dkl not find 
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BREST. 


tho encoumReiiiciit fnmi tlu* o.oiintry lliut was 
its diKN and other natioiis entered the fiel(i of 
naval eonstriietion, eonipeting witli her for Imt 
]) laee 4 us a f?r(‘at sea power. Tlm.^ Kn»n<!\i 
relativi^ su})(‘riorily afloat declined, nnlil it 
was possible for Adjniral de C'uvervillo to state 
f kat tlio h'leet luacl dropp<Ml to fifth ])l 4 iee among 
the inivies of the w'orld, luiving been overtaken 
by the' sea forces of (Germany, ^ho Ihiiled 
States, and .Ta])»vi. . 

In 1906 anotluT ctiange of Ministry and of 
policy occurred. Consent avis oi)taiiH'd for 
th <5 construction of six vt'ssc'ls of the Danton 
clas.s, but these sliips were not Drojidnoughts, 
although the Dreiulnought era had l)«'gun. 
Tao Dreadnought cruisers to a large extent 
U^ssc^iK'd tho value as flgliting units of all tho 
earlier armoured cruist'rs, especially of thost^ 
of no gnater speed than France liad then com-* 
pleting. M. Castoii 1 ’hoinscii, who«ci adminis- 
tration was in sc'veral rcs|)e(d« marked both by 
an improvement in construction and in tho 
training of t he fleets, was sucijoeded os Minister 
ofiMarine by M. Alfred Picerd, a man of scientific 
. ability and considerable organizing })Ower, 
from whoso efforts much was ho^K^d. Ho had, 
however, scarcely taken oftii^e bc^foro the (lov-* 
eminent again changed, and Admiral 13ou6 do 
Lainyrere Ijecnme Minister of Marine. From 
this date tho real n^naissanco of tho French 
Navy begins. 

B 0 U 6 de Lapeyrere, when war began 
Commandt)r-in-Chief of the French Navy 


afloat, was a man of great initiative, restless 
energy, and stubborn deti^rmination. When 
he bccaino Minis tt*r of Marine ho had already 
made a reputation as a naval administrator, 
as \V(dl as having had much sea exjK>rieiice. Ho 
was also the youngest officer of his rank in the 
Frcncli Navy. It was a daring oxpc?riment 
afU'r a succession of civil administrators to 
put a sfsuuan at the helm, but it proved entirely 
sueeeasful. ljapi;yrure had had no exi^erieiujo 
in the (‘otnniand of i^bat tli'i Iks't, but he had been 
flag-ca]>tain to Admiral Fournier, who w^as the 
Ct»mmand('r-in-(,"hief in the Mediterranean 
from 1898 to 1990. Ho had also seen war 
service in (’hina, and had comiiumded 
Newfoundland and Atlantic divisions, tis well 
as having been in charge of the naval esUiblish- 
inent at Koch(‘ft)rt and acted as Maritime 
J*refc^el at Brest. 

1’he Admiral set liirnst'lf about tho task of 
the n^forming of tho Navy wdth the same high 
sense of professional duty and resolute firmness 
which luwl already characU»rized his naval 
career. Among his fuTst acts w'as the importa- 
tion of frc'sh blood at the Hue Royalo, where he 
formed something in tho nature of the British 
Admiralty Board. Ho also instituted a policy 
of coneeiitration, bringing all the newer shijis 
into one fleet in the Mediterranean, entrusting 
tho task of training it to •Admiral Caillard. 
In every way he set himself, by a courageous 
sweep of abusgs, to dissipate tho conservatism, 
sloth, and inertness which so far had hampered 
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tli(' ('fforts of thost^ wiio bolioved it im*uinlK»nt 
on France' to btreiij 2 :then he^r naval forces without 
delay. A now building propjrainnie, which 
bee line e*vt‘iitually *ui organic law, was proposed, 
tho public and ])rivatc^ arsenals and dockyards 
woro urged to further efforts, tiu'ir orgiMiiza- 
tion w'as and inoney sp(*nt on the* 

ronew’al of their [jlant and eqiiipiiM'nt to a(;eord 
with modern rv'cpiirements. 'fhe j)rosp<‘cts 
of the Fnjiicli Navy bectiino brighter than they 
had been for many yt^ars. 

Admiral Bone do Lapt'yrere was succc'oded 
by M. Dolcasse, who most energetically j>ushod 
tho plaits of his pi*odeceK.sor, and even enlarged 
their 8Cop<3. 'J'his sagacious and able statesman^ 
maintained that Franco must possess “ a fleet 
strong enough to demand the n^spect of any 
rival, and tSnjoying uneontestod siipreiiiaey in 
tho Mediterranean.” H? w’as succeeded by 
M. Pierre Baud in, wiio came into oflice about 
tho same time that Mr. (Uiurchill liecamo 
First Lonl of the British Admiralty. Ho 
again, by a now Navy law, not only provided for 
the laying down of new sliips, but for the 
acceleration of those already under construc- 
tion, and at the same time forwarded moasim's 
for increasing the number of officers' and men 
and rediKung *tho ago of tho officers serving 
afloat. At last it appeared to be clearly 


recognized liy tho (lovomment and tho jiooplo 
that without a consistent fioliey, zealously 
carried out b\ nu'n of authority and competence, 
with a firm grasp of (essentials, all the un- 
doubted rc^sources of the coimiry would b(9 of 
no avail. Thenceforward, although thon> were 
flirt h(‘r changt'S at the Rue Hoyale, there was 
continuous progn^s in all directions. The 
policy of advance and devfdopinent was 
steadily n laintained. 

To a cerlain extent the inefficiency of tho 
central JN)Wcr was bound to have an adverse 
effect upon the personnel. Fortunately, the 
enfoeblement. of the Navy in this respei^'t did 
not go very deej). In her Breton seamen tho 
Fw'ncli Navy posse.ss(‘s the fim'sl ])ossibl(^ ele- 
ment for manning its ships. In all seainanlike 
qualities these men are second to iioikn and in 
spite of much that had been written to the 
contrary, those who knew inaintainc'd that the 
standard of patriotism, discipline, and devotion 
to duty of the erew's of the French vessels was 
a. very high one. Reforms in the 'methods 
both of enlistment and* training W'erv) carried 
out to great ad\'antagi*, not only making a much 
larger mimlH*r of men available for tht* service 
of tho Fleet, but also, by a system of long 
service, ensuring that men holding the higher 
skilled ratingfcf w’ere fully compi‘.ti‘nt for their 
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duties. Am to tlio oflficc'rs, they wert> imhuocl 
with the Jiighest Hpirit of devotion to thtj service 
of their country, and fully ri'coj^iiiztjd that ^ 
authority, vigilance, and responsibility must Ikj 
the watchwords of an efliiciciit itavy. 'riio 
Fleet received under suecessivo admirals con- 
stant and strt'iiuous training at sea, until it 
had attained a high pioficiency in gunm^y and 
other battle exereis(^s. Under the leadership 
of Admiral Houe de Lat)eyren5 there were a 
number of <Jomparatively young flag-officers 
willing and able and ready to assist him. At 
the time of the outbreak of war Vice-Admiral 
Charles Chochoprat was the second-in-command, 
and R('ar- Admiral \j^ Bris, well-knbwTi as a 
gunnery export, was third -in-comniond, while 
Vice-Admiral C. E. Favoreau was in command 


in the Chaniu'l. In addition, there were among 
the younger roar- admirals, all under sixty, su<;h 
men Sen4s, do Suguy, Gauchel, Moreau, 
Nicol, and Lacazc% all of whoso names carried 
weight and confidence. 

The French public dockyards w’ero five in 
number, and as in England they were used both 
for the construction and repair of all classes of 
vessels. At Toulon, which since the concentra- 
tion of the bulk of the Navy in the Mediter- 
ranean litwl been the principal base and arsenal, 
there were throe battloediip docks and about 
six for cruisers and torpedo craft. With its 
increased use os a repairing establishment, new 
construction had declined, and no armoured 
ship had been built since 1901, but destroyers 
and submarines continued to be built. Toulon 
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was also tho hoatiojuartors of the gontierv and 
torpech) seJiools, At Hmst, and also at Loriont, 
battleships wore coiistniotod, but ii^)t small 
craft. Both those Atlantic yards turned out 
Koino fine vessels, including Dreadnoughts. 
"Who other two public yards W(?rc Rochefort, on 
the Bay of Biscay, and Cherbourg, in th<5 Channel, 
which had not launcluMl an armoure<l vessed 
siiu!*^ 1900 and, 1903 resj)ectivel>', but (con- 
tinued to build torjMHlo craft and submarines. 
It will b(c noticed that n(*ariy all the French 
(lovernment yards were outside the Medittcr- 
raneaii, just as most of tho British yards w<’r(c 
outside the North Sica, the reasoii in both 
casi^s being that they were foiuided in timi^s 
when different strategical (conditions obtained, 
and the Channel and Atlantiic were the iruiiii 
cruising and battle grounds of the fliciHs. The* 
naval basics used by the PYoiich , Fleet also 
included Ajaccio and Bonifeeio, in Corsica ; 
Bizerta, in 'Funis ; and Algiers and Oran, m 
Algivia. Tn the Channel, Dunkirk and Calais 
were used as tor])edo bases. 

Franco was well served with private shi|)- 
building establishments, whosi^ efticioncy bod 
been erM,*ourag(^d under recent Administrations. 
At least four yards could build Dreodnoiights— 
two at St. Nazaire, one at La Seyne, and one at 
Bordeaux. There were torpedo craft con- 
struction works at St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, 
Havre, Nantes, and Rouen. Armour had l^eon 


(diieg.v supplied by contract, but a certain 
quantity of d(M*k plates had been manufocturiHl 
by the CoviTnmont establishment at (Suerigny. 
In view of its economical working, which was 
about’ 49 p(^r (^ent. ch(»af)er thiui private estab- 
lishments, the (JuiTigny factory was being 
equippinl with new plant and enlargi^d to laiable 
it to produce one-fifth of thi^ armour required 
for tho shij)s in the organic Navy Law of 1912. 
A.S regards ordnaiyL’o, it had for sf>me time 
bf^en the prwtice (oroc('ive only the elements 
of guns from private firms, the Navy fitting 
together and finishing off its own weapons 
instf^ad of having them delivert^d complete. 

A nuiulmr of serious accidimts in the French 
Navy owing to the deterioration of the powders 
in use led to changes which gavi* a greater 
sense of security in this direction, 'fhe former 
intermittent (!ontrol of tho Navy over its powdi^r 
manufacture vvcis superseded by a system of 
permanent control, and naval oflicjers were 
sent to Cavres and Sevnui-Livry to receive 
iiistruction in tho practical side of manufactiu*e, 
while courses in the scit^nce of explosives were 
added to the curriculum of the gunnery schools. 
Means had also been found to bring down the 
miMXii temperature of tho magazines on lioard 
the new'est vessels to Stideg. F., and in some 
even to 77deg. F. • 

At the outbreak of war the French Navy 
had an effective strength of 23 battleships. 
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24 cnuHors, oiglit light cruisers, 80 destroyers, 
nbout 140 torpedo boats, and over 50 submarines. 
Individually, trte;e warships win*e all, ,ou the* 
whole, of good size or ^lower, comparing well 
with their contcmifioraries in other navies, 
nivo battle fleet was heiided by ton ships of 
the Dn^adnought <*ra. Four of tla’in were of 
23,095 tons, or as large as tlu^ battleships 
of the saiiH? date in the jiritish Navy, and 
armed with twelve I2in. guns, with a broadside 
flro of ten J2iii. guns, the same as that of the 
newest (Jerman battleships. The other six, 
although built at the same time as the early 
British I )re^uinought.s, had not a uniform 
ealibn^ main armament, but were arincxl witli 
four 12in. and twelve^ 0'4in. guns. Of the pre- 
Dreadnought battleships, live were of the 
Patrie type, of 14,000 tons, ^^'hieh was similar 
to the British Bulwark tyj^e, thoug|i with a 
heavier secondary battery. .All the other 
battleships, with one exee])tion, earritxl 12in. 
guns» the oldest having two of this calibre in 
eonjiincti()n with two 10-8in. The “ tail ” 
of tho French battle fleet was much stronger 
than that of (lerrnany or Austria- Hungary. 
For instance, the IMassena, of 12,120 tons, 
armed with two 12in., two 10'8in., eight 5-,5in., 
and eight 3*l)in. guns, and a designed s}nhh1 of 
17 J knots, compared well with the Gorman -^^igir, 
of 4,084 tons, arimKl with three 9*4in. guns, and 
designed for 15^ knots ; or with the Austrian 


fMonaj^cn, of 5,610 tons, armed with four 9*4in. 
and six 5d)in. guns, designed for 17 knots. 
All these three ships were launched in 1805. 
There were 114 guns of 12in. calibre mounted 
in the battle flin^t, eight of lO'Sin. calibre, 
72 of 9»4in. calibre, 30 of 7'Gin., and 40 of 
0*5in. calibre. In tho Austrian battle fleet 
of 15 units there ^\'ere 48 guns of I2in. calibre, 
with 57 of 0-4iii. and 30 of 7-5in. calibre. 
Thus the Fnnich flojt wtw even more superior 
in material strength than the more number 
of its battleships would indif;ate. 

'Phe outstanding feature of the 24 French 
cruisers, or the latest of them, was their large 
size and power. As many as 10 were of over 
8,000 tons dispiaceiiuMit.. The principal guns 
moimtid were 7'Oin., the newest vessels of the 
Edgar Quinet ty|w having as many as 14 of 
them. I'lieni were in tho French Navy, 
however, no battle-cruisers such tis the British 
Invincibles and Lions and tho German Goehcai, 
and the construction of the armoiu'ed cruisers 
had ceased for about s<.'\'cai Nears. Gonso- 
queiitly 23. J knots was tho highest dessignod 
speed of any French cruiser, although some 
oxciHHled this rate, the Krmwt Honan making 
25 J knots on trial. At the time they were 
dwigTuxl the Edgar Quinet class might liave 
been thought N'ery fast sliip®, but they did 
not ooiiiparo with the battle-cruisers of a 
desigiied specxl^of from 25 to 28 knots. No 
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iMwliterniTKmn Aiwor however bul at tly^ time* 
built any >)att lo-cruisers. Li^ht onuHors won? 
a class which had bcn^n even more neglected 
by# French coiistriiclors, noiu? having Immmi 
launched siiico 181)7, when the 21 knot D’Est roes 
was put aflt)at. The eight effective v'essels 
])rovided a sullic.ipnt set-off, to their conleiu- 
poraries in the Austrian Xa\\\-, but agoinst the 
four 2t»-knot v'essels of the Admiral Spaun 
type in the latter Franc?*' hatl no n'ossc^Is to 
match in point of sjxHjd. 

A very different states of things provaiUnl 
in regard to torpedo craft. France had takt^n 


the load in all classes of the mosquito fleet, 
sometimes to the dc^trimeiit of her battleship 
proirrammo. Her latest destroyors wore of 
880 tons, armed with two 3*9in. and ' four 
9-poundor guns, and two double torpedo 
tubes, while. several other ty^xw wore 
between 755 and 400 tt>ns, and the 
speeds rangcxl froi;q 28 to 35 knots. So 
with submarines. Thtj lati'st boats w'ore 
of 820 tons aui cjurricnl ten torfxdo 
tulxw, and thanks to the weeding c ut policy 
all the 50 odd boats on thcj list were of 
modern and effective tyt>os. 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 


At the commencement of the wap of 1914 
the Hussian Navy lal)oured under very con- 
siderable disadvantages. The war against J apaii 
had ended in the annihilation of the greaUn- 
part of the Fleet and in a terrible diminution 
of the pre^stige of Hussian seamanship. As 
is usual in such caios, the unfortunate fleet, 
insufficient its training proved to be, wiis 
fiir less responsible for the roj)eated dir-asters 
it liad undergone the..n were tlie management 
of its commcjuders and the policy of its own 
Oovernmont. While ivdinitting to tJie full 
that the almost unbroken stories of its failure? 


is attributable in large part to its tac?ticai 
inferiority, ship for sliip, to the Japanese Nav’y, 
it must be owned that it had a v'ery full share 
of bail management and bad luck. In the 
oix'ning days of the campaign it was surprised 
oixd cripplixi by the shiver incapacity and want 
of prcivision of those who directed it ; in the 
waK'ks that followi^d it lost Jts one great admiral 
at the sinking of the Pctro]>avlov8k, and in the 
first great sea action it w'os deprived of wliat 
clmncc.'s of victory it ever had \)y the death of 
its commander at the critical moment of the fight. 
The remt)val of S4>me of its guns to asj.int in the 
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defence of the fortress proclaimed tlie despair 
and incapacity of the then directors of naval 
policy, and that undue tendency to subordinate 
tlie Navy to the requirements of the Army which 
has oftr!n been a characteristic of Russian 
strategy. The destruction of the remainder 
of its ships in the last stage of tlio siege 
by land M^rtillery — a siege, be it rtMnemberet|, 
which wa^ pressed largely with tliat very 
object and for fear of their powers for 
mischief if left intact — was a final and 
damning comment on the vacsillatiou and mis- 
a]>prcihcnsiou of the* meaning of s«^a-power 
which pn'vailed in high quarters. The crown- 
ing iw'-t tlie tragedy, tlus battle of Tsushima, 
wtis no fair trial of strength, no real test of the 
abilities of the brave admiral luid gallant 
<Tews into whose liands were given the conduct 
of tlie last Russian Fleet. With men half 
trained and ships cloggiMf by a long voyage and 
indifferently ijonstructed — the v'oyage* of the 
Ilaltic Fleet -was pimctuated at cwery stage by 
breakdowns — tlu^ Russian commander sud- 
denly found himself confronted by a flcH*t 
hardened by war, imcouraged by victory, 
refreshed hy repose, and carefully prepared 
for the encounter. The result was almost 
inevitable, and it js scarcely too much to say 
that luiiTGlly once in the war, from day ^'hen 
two detached ships were overpowered by gun- 
fire on the coast of Korea to the end of the*, 
battik of Tsushima, the Russian officers and 
sailors had an ojiportunity of showing the 
inherent qualities of wdiich all n'aders of history 
knew them to be qxissessed, qualities which 
had earned them, amongst tiiat of others, the 
res|wct of Ntdsoii. 

The almost w'liolesale destruction of the 
Russian Navy was not to be repaired in a day ; 
and it was the good fortune of Cennaiiy to cuter 
the war when thiTC' was no sipiadi'ou capabk^ 
of opposing her battle fleet in tJu‘ Raltic. 
Nevertheless, the nine >'oars wliich had 
elapsed siiiccj Tsusliima had not btum wasted, 
wid much had been done before tlie oiltbreak 
of t)io war to repair her loss(\s and to reopen 
tlie path to her old renown. 

Tlni date fi’om whi(*li tlie renaissance of the 
Russian Na\'y ma\' bo said to commence was 
1912, ill wliicli year an epoch-making Navy 
Bill, which provided for an expenditure of 
over £50.000,000 on shipbuilding and on the 
construction of naval ports, was passed by the 
Duma by the groat majority of 228 to 71. 

Bill only included expenditure up to 1017, 
and even this limited programme was inter- 
rupted by the war ; but it is not uninteresting 


to remark that the ultimate standard that 
was coutomplated by the Russian "Adnxiralty 
for the Baltic Fleet was 16 battleships, . 8 
armoured cruisers, 16 light cruisers, 92 de- 
stroyers, and 24*submariaes, all to be ready by 
1924. The Fleet was lo be ‘‘so strong 
as to prevent any hostile operations, 
of whatsover kind, giving the enemy 
victory.” In the Black Sea the standard 
was to bo a strength half as great again as any 
possibld combination of fleets in those waters. 
Three Dreadnoughts were begun at Nikolaieff 
in 1911, and in addition to these the Navy Bill 
authorized the construction of two light cruisers. 
For the Baltic, in addition to four Dreadnoughts 
launclied in 1911, the Bill sanctioned the con- 
struction of four battle-cruisers, four light 
cruisers, .‘16 destroyers, and 12 subiuarines. 

It is interesting to recall, in the light of 
after events, tlie views of the Russian Clovorn- 
ment as stated in the preamble to the Bill by 
Admiral Gregoroviteh. In this he dwelt re- 
peatedly^ on the respeetivo relations of Russia 
and Germany as a fundamental reason for the 
revival of Russia’s naval power. M. Sazonoff 
spoke of the imminence of a hostile coalition. 
The wholt* policy was drawn on broad linos and 
was not confined to the building of ships. It 
was proposed to create a new naval base at 
Reval, which would possess the groat advantage 
that, unlike Kronstadt, it would not be* ice-bound 
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during lh«i winter montlis. A secondary base 
lOr torpedo craft had already been’ prepared 
at Svoaborg, and this also was to receive an 
c(|uipinent wliich would enable it to fiirniah a 
s(‘C<^ndairy base for the main fleet. It may be 
iulch^d that the Navy Bill definitely sett-lcfd the 
t| nest ion as to whether Russia a^uld lienceforih 
confine l>or liavaf. armament in the -Baltie to 
1 r)rf>eih) defences or w:ould re Vert to a battle fleet- 
'riie fact that diuriug the sumyier montlrS ^here 
is ])ractioally no darkn(\ss in lie* Balt«ji; ‘s^ems^ 
to hive been one of tJie reiv <»n^ \vhieJi"deeid('d 
the (Jovertnn ‘III in favour o.’ the last-named 
policy. 'I\)rp<*do-l)oats and submarines, it w'as 
held, eon Id not attack siii erveiny's S(|ua<irou 
except under cover of Jiight ; and as the summer 
would pr<*ferably be chosen as the season for the 
landing of a hostik^ force, such craft would 
bceoni.^ useless just when their services were 
mo-^t retpiirefl. Xor, it was clear, was it in- 
tended that the action <»f tlu* Baltic Klci't shotild 
be confined to that sea alone. The four Dread- 
noughts laiin^ied in 101 1 W(*re <*([ual to the most 
powerful ships afloat, and possesscul a coal 
ea[)aeity large enough to enable thorn to operate 
either in the Xorth Sea or in the INIediterranean. 
It was therefore evklent that they w<»re I’-ntend^^d 
to intervene efp^^etively in tlie ease of any at- 
tempt to settle the Balkan problem in a manner 
atlv’cnseto the interests of Russia and her friends. 

The «>ixtensive programme outlined abovt^ 
was iH'cessarily only begun when the woTi^roke 
out, but. it had already made g(iod progress and 
Avas calculati'd to place the naval power of Russia 
on a far larger and stronger basis. Apart from 
the redevelopment of h(»r fleets indict^ied above, 
the practical cnuition by progressive stef)s of a 
national shipbuilding indu-stry was of itself 
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significant of a policy wliich was intended not 
merely to bo large and effective, but ^Iso a per- 
manent and expanding feature of Russia's 
dofeiisivo and- offensive system. The fact that 
althoni^h ^ ’ the Russian authorities found 
that ► iheij: existing resources were in- 
adequate for the construction of Dread - 
nouglits they ^ yet hesitated to go to 
foreign firms w'as a furtlua* indication of their 
iiiti*ntioti to nationalize, to a degree not hitherto 
eonUvnplated, the whole of their naval policy. 
Ultimately, a middh^ course w*is adoptt^d, and. 
a proportion of the* work was given to contractoi's 
ahrotul. But steps were taken at the same 
time to extend tlie ( Jov(‘riiment ^works in 
Russia and to t*net>urti.ge the establishnu'iit of 
private linns with tla* ohjt'ct of supplementing 
the Stale yards and foundries. The initiation 
of these large e«>nslruetiA'e o[)erations was 
])rinei])nlly dia^ to Hhe energy and capacity 
of Admiral (In'goroviteh. 

Unfortuiiatcdy, these vigorous aims wctc not 
destinefl to be eoinpk'ted in peace. VVben the 
Riiro[)eau war began Russia luul in the Baltic 
only four Dr(‘adiic>uglits, 1(1 armoured and 
protected cruisers, two light cruis(5i*s, about 
80 destroyers, and 21 siibniariues. The 
(U*stroy(a’s were* n*gard(*d as out of dab? at the 
time, of tlu* Navy Bill, and tJU* submarines were 
not of the latest types. The Dreadnoughts w(?re, 
of coui*se, vi*ry formidable ships. They carried 
twelve* 12iii, and sixteen 4-7in. guns in luldition 
to their smaller arniamc‘nt. The Riirik was a 
pow'orful cruiser, carrying four lOin., eight Sin. 
and twenty 4- Tin. guns ; her defensive armour 
was exceptionally hea\\\', a eonsc*(iiic*ne(? of the 
IcssoiLs of the flapancise war. With tlie above 
exceptions the arinoiin*d ships were of hut 
mod(*rato spet?d and jiower. Thi? Black Sea 
Fleet was about lialf as strong as that in the 
Baltie. 

Tliis disparity in strength cannot be said to 
liave lieen coimterbaIanc(*d by any deeisivi? 
strategic advantages. By itsi*Jf the Baltic 
Fleet \Y,as too feeble to undertake active? opera- 
tioiLS against the (lerinan ; and flu? eoiniriand- 
iiig position occupied by the Navy of the 
Kais(?r at Kiel and VV'iliielmsIiaveii r(*iidered 
any attemyit at coojieratioii with tlu? British 
in the North Sea a practical impossibility’. 
On the otlu?r han l, tlu? withdrawal of tlu? whole 
of tlie (ierman Fleet into the North Sea f(»r 
the purpose? of delivering battle to the British 
would l«?avo the Russian shifis fret? to uhd<*r- 
tako op(?rationB against the (lennan coast. 
Tlu?y were therefore very far from being a 
negligible factor, even if they could hardly 
hope to play a preponderant role in the war. 
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The of the Dual Moiiarohy advaueinl 

ill the last years before the war, botli abso- 
Jiitc^ly aial relatively, in a inaiiiier not unlike 
tiie expansion of tlie^ (Jerman KJeet. It had 
made a nefir approaeh in material streimth 
to the Italian Navy, and had about as many 
eiTeetive battlesliips as th(^ latter, which was, 
howiiver, better equipped with cruisers and 
•small craft. 'I'lie qualitit^s of t Ju? later Austrian 
ve.s.sels refh'cted the energetic and virile spirit- 
whic’h animated those in charge at the Marine 
Offiet' and tln' naval ports and arsenals. Tlie 
sJiips had nothing of the coast defence aspect 
of earlier tyi)es, but^wtM’O of a size and power 
enabling them to take the offensive against 
eonteni])orary vessels in other fleets wit-h reason- 
able probability of success. 

Admiral (Vaint Montcciiceoli, the Austrian 
Tirpitz, was the leading spirit in the move- 
ment which had prodiared a fleet so worthy 
to uphold the traditions (»f Tegetthoff and 
Jjissa. Tegetthoff was Marine Commandant, 
from 1868 to 1871, and formulated an ambi- 
tious programuus as did his four successors, 
but they failed to’ obtain approval from the 
country. Montecuccoli, with the encourage- 


ment 6f the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
was more fortunate, and may be said to ha\o 
reapt'd when^ they had .sown. In the. t('n years 
from 15)04 to 15)14 naval expenditure incri'a.st'd 
from £2,615,460 to £7,f02,3;i;i. 

A Dreadnought programme was formulated 
in 1909, including four battleships of 20,010 
tons. Credits were not immediately forth- 
coming, but th(' irivate yard known as the 
Stabilimeiito Teenico at Trieste was encouraged 
to begin two of the ves.sels at its own risk, 
arid did so, laying tlie keels in the spring and 
Rummer of 1910. although the programme 
was not piassed by the Delegations until Marcli 
3, 1911. Tlie third ship was begun early in 
1912. These three Dreadnoughts were com- 
inissioiied as the Viribus Unitis, Tegetthoff, 
and Prinz Eugen, the' first-named lieing sym- 
bolical of the spirit of united strength in which 
t he w’ork of building a new fleet was under - 
takeiL. A desire being manifested that the 
fourth unit- should.^ be built in Ylungarian 
territory, the Daniibius yard at Finme, which 
liad Iiofori^ only built small craft, was oquiprpiod 
w’ith the necessary jilant and faciliti€>s, and 
tJie Szent 1st van w’tik launched there in 1914. 
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J\)Ja was tlu' Jietidquartors, aud a 

good deal of money liad been spent on its im- 
provement. It was al)U^ to undertake battle- 
siiip construction if recpiircd, but liad been 
devoted chiefly to the needs of the seagoing 
fleet. Well situated at the head of tht> Adriatic, 
at the southern end of the province of Kiisten- 
land, Tola forms as it were a dividing jKjint 
between the routes up the Gulf of Quarnero to 
Fiume dn the one hand and up the Gulf of 
Venice to Trieste on tlio other. In addition 
to these tliree naval stations, a fourth had 
been established in the last two or three years 
bt'fore the war at Sebenico, on the* Dalmatian 
coast, some 70 miles ^to the south-east. Sites 
for fortifit'ations were approvtid and a wire- 
less station erected. The place was alrcMwiy 
in use as a torpedo station for the flotillas 
constantly trainiiLg along the Dalmatian coast 
wliieh j)roduc(’id a number of skilful and dashing 
young oflicers and seamen. For guns and 
armour Austria had no need to go abroad , 
Jiaving noted and well-(j(|uif)ped resources hi 
the Skodaw<^rke establishment at Pilsen in 
Doheinia and the Witkowitz works in Moravia. 

The Marine (hmmaiidant at the outbreak 
of war was Admiral Anton Haus, an olficer 
of higli attainments and wide experience, who 
succeeded Admiral (’ouiit Montecuccoli in 
Ft'.bniary, I1M.*J, when tJio latter retired on 
reaehiiif^ the ag^ of 7fl. 'Fhe commander of 
the battle squadron was \’ice- Admiral Franz 
JA)efler, who took his siuj)S on a visit Uy Malta 


in May, 11)14, wJien Captain Paul E. von 
MeconsefTy was his cliief of staff. Rear- 
Admiral Karl Seidonsacher was in command 
of the cruiser s(|uadron, and Kear-.Admiral 
Kicard Ritter von Barry ot the n‘S(Tve sqmwlrou. 
'J’he devotion of these oflicers to tluur veteran 
chief had been most marked, aud they might 
be /3xpected to be as thorougli and energetic 
in tlieir use of the new" material of war as tlicy 
w"ere in its creation. 

As regards numbiirs, as many as 15 .battle- 
ships could bo put into the fighting line, in- 
cluding the thre(5 completed Driuulno lights, 
but this figure vyould includ** the three Monarchs 
of 1895-0 and the tliree Habsburgs of 1900-02, 
wdiich were only of 5,510 and 8,167 tons respec- 
tively and carried 9-4in. gims as their principal 
weapons. The six principal pre- Dreadnoughts 
were tiie three of the Erzherzog class, of 
10,430 tons, w'hich also had only four 9*4in. 
guns, but a good secondary battery of twelve 
7-5in. ; and the three of the Radetzky class, of 
1908-10, which had a displacement of 14,230 
tons,,. an armament of four 12in. and eight 
9-4iu. guns, and a spi^^d of 20 J knots, being 
fine vessels which had been classed with the 
British Lord Nelsons. There were two 
armoured and nine light cruisers. Three fast 
light criiistirs w’ere completing. The torpedo 
flotilla w"as understood to have attained 
a high standard of elTiciency, and included 
15 destroyers, 58 torpedo boats, and six 
submarines. 
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CHAPTER V, 


THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Thk French Army after W'aterloo -Cai;ses that Contrjbuted to its Decay — Sociat. — 
Legislative — Politk’al-- Military The Regeneration — I^aws of 1872 and 1889 —The 
Loi DE DKCX ANS 1905 LaW OF 1919 FrAN(*E's J.AST C’ARD XlTMllERS AND ( .’aTEGOIUES OF 

French Army at Oc'rHRKAK of War — Distririttion in 'I’imi*: of Peace Mobilization — 

_ • 

Employment of Reserve Formatu»ns-- War ()r<;anization of French Army --- Training — - 
The New Scmiool ^NIinor 'IAi’tics— I vfantr\ Artm.lkky- (Ayajj^ - The Officers — Staff 
— Literature — Invention -'fHE HM.moR Command Dkc’rees of JO 11 Character of the 
French (i!oVERNMp:NT 1 *rognostk’ vnoNs I’NJcs'rjFiED French UMT^■- -Ceneral J^lan of 
Campaign — 1'iie Defensive 1*hasi: Dm fmt lties of Modern Strategic J^efensive Front 

OF C;EKMAN CONf’ENTRATTON ANl> JjNES OF ATTACK - J.ORRAINE AND ReLGICM. 


“ 'W TTIJEX siifcossps and failures of 

% /% / tlie Freneli Rt‘|mblif (luring 1lu5 
V ▼ past llv’o and thirty yt'ars aro 
placixl on record l)y a eoni]M't(’'.U 
historian, not tli(^ least merit wliieli will justly 
be (dairned for tlie R€?puV»lk’an ivgiine will he 
tliat it restored the inilitar\' jjower of France 
and established a lieiise of security unknown to 
any previous generation, or au\^ former rule. 
So wrote The Thnes Military Corn*spoiident in 
March, 1906, a year after tlw' “ Loide dcu\ nns ' 
had regist(»n'd the final trium])li of tJs' principle 
of natioiuil scTviee. Ry way of illustrat ioii ol 
the justice of tliis judgment propose to 

recall tlie general causes whicdi J(hI to tlu* 
failure in 1870, and llu'ii to enum<M’iit(' rapidly 
the priiKjipal phase's thrcuigli wliieJi tJie Army 
Jiod passed from that fatal \Tar downi to tlu' 
moment when it again cMiteriHl I lie iiidd 

The catastrophe of 1870 is attributable not 
HO mucJi to the merely tO( Iini(^al inferiority of 
the French armies and tlu'ir generals, as to 
causes wliieh had been operaliMi during the 
whole of the half contiuy which followed 
Waterloo, to cankers wliich had eutt'.n deeply 
into the life and had perv'orted the vision of 
the nation itself. Napoleon 1. left many 
legiudes to France— -sons' good, some' bad ; 
but none more ruinous than that loatliing of 
the idea of national service whicli the long and 


appalling orgy of Jiis wars Iiad implanted in 
the Frencli mind. Tlie spk'udid energy’- of 1703 
was dead ; the population was physically 
and morally exhausted ; the nitliU'ss s|H)ud- 
tlirift, w'hose superhuman ]:)owerH of will and 
iiitc'llei^t had aloru' inad(' his s;v’stcin possible, 
was gone. I'lu' rc'siill was an inevitable and 
xHoli'iif reaction, wlhi;h his weak and nerveless 
succ('^sors w('n‘ poweijess to control. Whereas 
to Prussia military service appeared as the 
instrument whicli liad Jielpc'd to restor*' her 
indept'udence and Ikm* Tiati(*nal existtnici*, for 
France it w'as associatinl with iinhridl(*d and 
wastc'ful aggri\ssion indiilgi'd at th(‘ crest of 
unceasing and univcTsal mis: ry and ending 
in gigantic disasters. 

Nor w’Rs it this heeling alone that was re- 
sjiousibk' for the collapse of 1870. The lon- 
diMKUi's of tlu' time' were largc'ly accAUintable. 
Men saw' in the' alleviation of tlie burdc'n 
of iiiilitary stTvicc tJie logieal consequence of 
th«i prevailing political and socrial dogmas. The 
jMicilicist prea(^hed the brotherhood of man, and 
saw in the railway, not a fresli and powerful 
irtst rumen t in tlie lianda of the general, 
but a new' avoiiiie of intc^rcouse between the 
nations. h>.onoinist8 preachixi the w'astof ill- 
ness of war and the advantages of material 
]irosperily. *• Det rich/’ w'as the advice 
of one of the most famous of Freixcli 
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Htaiesnioii. Pcjliticiaiis harjH^d on the nocessit^^ 
of ret-ronehmont. Demaj^oguea i:frotested 
against the Hacrifice of the people to the ambi- 
tions of princes. The individual vvns (»xaltod 
af the oxix^nso of tlii' State*. Luxury and in- 
differemoo grow apace, and with tiu^se grow 
solfislinosK. The conse<iiionce was that wlieii af- 
last France foiiml hers('lf«at iiandgrips with 
a civilization in many ways less gcaieroits and 
leas enlightened but of harder fibre than her 
own, sho was morally and nationall\', as well 
08 t('ehnicall>’, unprepared. 

It is hardly to bo wondered at that the PV<*nch 
soldier did not take liirnsolf very seriously in 
such an atirio.sphen» ; a high standard of otti- 
cien(!y is scarcely possibk^ for an army when 
the nation it is intended 1<.> defend is disj^osed 
to regard it as a relic of barbarism. The French 
Aiiny Jived on its j)ast ; its victories in 
the Crimea and in ltal>', so far from teaching 
it the necessity' of studying modern conditions, 
had only (confirmed its belief in its own inv^in- 
cibility. The more serious- minded of its 
officers were ridiculed as “ officer-professors,” 
the rest were thoroughI>' well satisfi(*d and 
generally lazy. Worst of all, it had for a long 
time o€Miseil to b(* a really* national body. 'Fhc 
rage for retrenchment and the hatred of per- 
sonal service had resulted in a seri(*s of measures 
which had gradual l.\^ deprived it of its best 


t*Ioments and had tended to degrade the military 
profession in the eyes of the people. 

After the fall of Napoleon the system had 
bikini, in theory at least, voluntary. The hated 
word ” conscription ” was banned ; but when 
volunteering failed to produce the requisite 
numbcT of men the Government was allowed 
to compIf*to the necessary annual contingent 
by m«.*n chosen by lot, and denominated appdis, 
^ho supply of volunteers was so small that the 
appeles soon came to constitute by far the 
larger portion of the recruits ; the system in 
fact dev(*loped into a sort of limited conscrip- 
tion. This plan was thoroughly uiLsatisfac- 
torA". Whatc^ver valut? it possessed was mini- 
mized by all sorts of limiting provisions. In 
the first plniie exemptions, often quite unjusti- 
fiabks were grunted ; and these*, by favour- 
ing th(j men of a higher social scale and members 
of the learned jirofessions, tended to remove 
from the Army th(» more intelligent classes of 
the population. In the second the period of 
•service was rendered largely illusory by the 
grant of extensive furloughs to the men in 
the ranks, and by the creation of a second class 
in the annual contingent which was allowed 
to remain at home without training unless 
the Minister of War thought Vit to call it up. 
After 1832 the fixing of the numbers of the 
contingent was left to the Chambers, and, as 
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economy whs preached in and out o. season, 
this second class was j)racticall>' never trained 
at all. The same vicious principh^ reapfs^ared 
in the provisions for the tirage an sort” 
embodied in the law of 1872, and was not 
finally removed till 1889. Last and 
worst of all, the law of 1818 htui 
introdiKM'd the fatal j)rineiple of rernplacC’ 
mtinl or substitution, which an apjtele 
was allowed to find a subslit utt? to take his place 
oTi payment of a sum of money. It was in- 
evitable that the well-to do cluiaaes would take 
advanta^:je of this ; aral, as a result, the bulk of 
those who could afford it evaded their national 
obi ipit ions. The substitutes naturally be- 
longed to th(^ poorer and less-educated sections 
of the ]>opulation, some to the ve4\v lowest. 
Aqencen dc I'eni placement, known as “ Marchands 
(V HoinweSy^ arose for the jjurjioso of exploiting 
the incn^asing j)opularity of substitution ; and 
the fact tliat in some cases tlu? substitute wa.s 
better fitted to Ixj a soldier than the man whoso 
place he took did not }>n‘vent the demoraliza- 
tion att(‘ndant on a system which fostered 
unpatriotic s(*llishntiHs. The nation was de- 
gradinl by this avoidance of its duties ; the 
Army was degraded by the lowering of the 
standard of its peracmnef. As the century 
advanced siibst it ut ion became more and rnoni 
common ; in the contingent of 1869 out of a 


total of 75,000 men tlioro were no less than 
42,000 substitutes. 

Yet another downward step was taken in 
1855, wlien in order to lighten the “ blood -tax ** 
it was enacted that men should be allowed to 
re-engage, the inducement to do so being a 
premium paid by the person whose [)laee the 
re-engag«*d man was to take into the Covern- 
nu^nt C’liest. The results were that all re- 
spoTisibility of the original nppele for his rcm- 
plai^ani ceasc'd ; that the idea of personal 
sf*rvice, in one form or the othca*, was finally 
lost ; lliJit the (Jovernmei^t now dealt directly 
with the Aijenvcs dc ranplacermint and shared 
with tliem 1 he odium attaching to their ^)UHinesH ; 
and that fhe re-engaged iraai who serv’^ed for 
thf‘ sakt* of the money r(*maini‘d in the Army 
long after they were unfit for duty, and so pn^- 
vented \ oiing(‘r nn‘n from tsik ing their places. 

It is not necej^ary li^re to reftT in detail to 
the wel^intimded but unrealized reforms 
of Napoleon 111. Six we(*ks after Kdniggrutz 
he annonneed his intention of re-organizing 
fhe Army, and a high commission of Ministers 
and soldiers was constituted and sat at Com- 
piegiK*. Tt was determined that th(^ numbers 
of the Army must be* increasi^d, and the mili- 
tary members asked for 1,000,000 m(*n, to 1 mi 
' divided into the now’ famiIiar*s(*<*tions of field 
army, reserve, and territorial army. But the 
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plan was objected to by the politicians tus 
likely to arouse resistance in the country, 
especially in view of the fact that Europe was 
at f^)ace and that the Exhibition of 1807 was 
in close prospect. The result was tluit the 
original scheme was mutilated, and what 
remained was st.ill incomplete when Marshal 
Niel, one of the ft»w Frenchmen of rcjal energy 
and insight then in authority, died. ITie 
great feat lure of the plan, the organization of the 
Clarde Mobile, which was to be a sort of second 
line army, was never carried out. The re-cngnge- 
moiit system (knowy as “ (ixoniinition ”) was 
abolished, although its baneful efl'ccrts were still 
felt in 1870. Lastly, the pc'ricxl of colour 
service was shortened, and the formation of a 
reserve was bi'gun ; but before tlie full benefits 
of this iiieaKuro <*.ould be felt IIk^ war of 1870 
broke out. It found the discij^liue of thii rank 
and fil(^ \venken<*d b\; (*xtended furloughs ; 
the oflie<*rs |ji/.y and lacking in authority and 
without the conlidenco f)f their men ; tiie 
gcmerals for thi‘ most part ignorant of the 
highiT brancht‘s of their [)rof(‘ssion ; a statT 
unpnu'tised in th<’ handling of trooj)s and 
ccjnsistiiig either of aidcs-dc-cainp or clerks. 
When we juld to this that the P>eiich Arm\ 
was hmvily outnumberiMl and constantly out- 
maiiojuvrcd, tho# none of its arms know their < 
proper work, and that the arrangements for 
supply and mobilization were Ininentably 
deficient, the wonder is not that th(\v wer<‘ 
bont-en, but that tliey managed to jiut up so 
gallant a fight. Whatever else the wmf* provixl. 
it certiiinly failed to demonstrate the superiority 
of the individual Russian over tlu* individual 
French .soldier. 

The fearful lesson of 1870 i(s*allcd tht* French 
nation to its st*ns<\s. In tluly, 1872, was ])a.s.sed 
the fimt of the great law.*^ Avhii’Ji have eon 
trihuU'd to pla(;e tlie defi'iiei's of tlx country 
on a wt»rthy footing. Siibsiitution was 
abolislied and th" princifde of iiniveTsd com- 
j)iilsory s<'rvi<*e was reintroducc'd, the piTiod 
of service with the colours )>eing livi' vears, 
followofl by four in the Keserve, five in the 
Territorial Arm\', and .'^ix in the Territorial 
Reserve. J5ut the ajiplicat ieii of the prin- 
ciple WHS still not ahsolute ; the annual coii- 
tirigent was divided hy lot into two portions, 
and in time of ])eHce one of them was k^t off 
with onl,\’ one year of service in the Active 
Army. The previous exemjitions of wdiole classes, 
siMjli 08 brtwl- winners, teachers, and so forth, 
w'ere still allowed in time of peace; and con- 
ditional engagements for one year only W’cre 
pcTmitt/©d to students and apprentices. It 
was hopt'd b\- this arrangement to combine 


on army, of veterans with a really numerous 
and truly Nr..tioiial Army ; indeed, in some of 
its features it was a realization, on a far larger 
scale, of the {ilnciploH which iiad underlain 
the schoiTK) of« Mtuishal Kiel. The measure 
was very fjir from oonunanding general approba- 
tion. 1 ts ocoeptanoe was mainly due to Thiers, 
who was strongly convinced that a short- 
service army could never bo efficient. (General 
IVofjhu was in favour of a threc-yoar system ; 
and tl^ere was a strong minority wlio were* 
wholly o])pos<M.l to the idea of a Natioiuil Army, 
a.ii<l were in favour of the retention of the 
prineif>lo of sulistitiif ion. Aft-er-dovoloj) incuts 
provcxl the* (Icnoral U} have been right, 
l:i\v of 1872. though a. great jxdvance on its 
priKk^cc's.sors. showixl graven defects. TJic 
‘‘ tiragf' dll siirt.*' which eondi^rnned one half 
of till' contingt^nt tolivo ytvi.rs horvicc and allow'cd 
the other to iscapewitli 12 months, w^as felt tolx' 
wholly iiiiHpiiUihlc ; and strong objection was 
also taki'ii to the ** volontariat coriiitionnol.” 
»i pniN'ision ii!Kli‘r which any man could t^scajie 
with a year's s<>rvii‘e by paying l,500f. So 
iiiiiny coiil^l afford this sum that the nuiiilxjrsof 
the fully- traineri itkmi wit(* siTioiisly reductnl. 
Both thi'si' provisions wore abolished in J889, 
wdieii H thriM‘-year s\steni was made obliga- 
tory on all, and service* in thi*. Jtoservi* was raised 
to .s<»ven. in the 'rerritorial Army to six, and 
in the '^IVrritorial H<^scrv(i to nine years 
tively. It was an(i(*ipaU*d that this iru^ure 
would ultima ti'Iy niiM* the total nuinlH*r of 
traiiunJ men from two to thrt*o inillions. 

But ill the years which followed a fiuitor, 
which far traiisccmk'd in importance thesis 
internal arnmgi'.mi^nts, hogitii to press morf* 
and mon heavily upon France. 'I'his was the 
alteration of the halanee of population in 
favour i»f < ;ertiftti\'. and with it a growing 
dispiritv in the jK'a-ee-eflee.f ives of the arinit^s, 
and i*onsiH|ii«'ntl\ in tin* eafincity for expansion 
ill time of war. Other things being eipml, tlie 
. larger t he peace I'ffeetivi's the more numerous is 
the animal eontingent wliich c.iii be trained, and 
the larger lK‘<M)ni<* tin* aceurniilated reserves. 
.\s late ivs 181K1 ihi* peace effectivi s of France 
and (lermany were praetieally equal, 4 , 511 , 00 <t 
to 4.57,000; but from 1899 onwards th(^ im(iij- 
poisi* was lost and in lOttfi the figures were 
.statfMl to Ih* 109,000 in (Jermany's favour. 
Tlie riHvinsof neutralizing this inleriority, whieli 
w’lis tlu* re.sult of natural Vaiwos and beyond 
tlu* reach of legislation, was tlu; priiieipal 
prtHXTujiation of Freiush stalestncn and sokliei’s 
ill the y(*ars preccxling the Oreat War. 'Oie 
Russian Alliance, howiivi*r valuable from the 
|K)int of \'iew of the gimcral position of France 
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ill Europe, whh not by sufViciont to rtxlroH*'^ 
tb<» bMlance, botuiUHt^ the slowness of tlio Rus- 
sian eoneentration nnide it possible fr)r Oorinany 
t<3 attiiek France before her ally wtus nuidy. 
It was th<»refore fhvidecl (o carry still further 
l-he principh* of universal service and, by 
imposing on her jKJople a* heavitjr pro|K>rtionate 
demand than (Icnnany with her larger popula- 
tion found it necessary to make, to reston; 
as far as possible the numeric^al equality of the 
two armies. This was tiie object of the “ Loi 
d«* cleux fins,” whicdi was pass<'d in iMarcdi, J905. 
and came into operation a y<?ar lator. Tt wtis 
intended to develop to its utmost limit the ^ 
r<3cruitiiig capacity of the nation. The t<irm 
of servi«5e witli tht' coloin>} w>i.s i*ediicfxl to two 
years, but service in the Army Reserve was 
increased l>o II, to bo followinj by six years in 
the Territorial Army, and six in the Territorial 
Reserve. 'Ffius ever>' Frenchman from th<* 
ag(' of 20 to 45 bc(;amo liable for services No 
exemptions, ox(;opt on grounds of physical iin- 
(itness, were granUxI, altliough certain modifi' 
ttations of a reasonable charac.ter were intro- 
duced, and the hardshijis inflicted on sc^parate 
families were diminished by doles. It was 
(ialculated that these arraugoments would 
bring the peace t^Teetive up t3 about. hr-If 


a million of men, and would in time 
produce an active army and a territc3riai 
army, amounting, inclusiv'c of tluar reserves, 
to about 2,000,000 afiiece. Thus did tiie need 
for Helf-f3n>w»rvation at last c.ompel the French 
{leople to accept A system fn whic.h “ military 
service was equal for all," and so to fulfil the 
principle of the law of March 4, 1791, that the 
service of the Fatherland is a civic ami general 
duty." 

Hut these efforts, great as they were, were not 
long to sullies. Early in 1912 the p<iace effec- 
tives of the German Army had bixni raised ; by 
till* end of that year eiiorm(3iis increases had 
l 3 iMai decidinl on. Hy October, 1913, the pro- 
fMjsals h*id become law'. Whatever weight is 
to be atUiclaxl and without doubt there was 
imrch to be said from a Oerman point of view - 
to the argument that Russian military expansion 
had rendered these additions a vital niwossity 
to the security of the Empin\ it was im- 
possible on that ground for Franco to 
remain indiffo eit to them. The question was 
not, as in 1905, so much one of further develop- 
ing her total rosourtoi of inon — indeed, as has 
l.eei said, her recruiting powers had already 
1 oo 1 strained to their utmost limit by the Jaw of 
1905— but of having a sufRciont proportion 
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of trained inen ro.uly at any moment. It 
waft anticipated that the German peace-effec- 
tiv<58 would, under the now propo ^ uIh, eventually 
be ralscxi to about 870,000, to wiiich France 
(•.ould only opj^one about 567,000 ; and it wan 
of vital importr.nc.e that she should find some 
means of securing ho.*8elf against the sudden 
attack of superior numLors.- The only way 
of doing this was to keep each annual contingent 
a longer time with the colours, an oxfMdiont 
necessarily entailing a larger expenditure and 
heavier socrificas. The Conneil Superieur da 
la Querre decided imanim«nialy in March, 
1912, that the soU^ means of diminishing 
efTicaoiously the dangerous differo!)f;o betw(.)en 
the Flinch and (ie.nnan j)e‘j,ce strengths, of 
reinforcing the troops on the frontier without 
disorganizing those in the interior, of ensuring 
adequate training, and of coping witJi the 
acooloratod iriobilization of Gormiiny, was to 
introduce three ye irs’ Hervi<'e with tJie colours 
strictly and rigorously for all ranks and all 
branches. “ '^Plien' is somothing,*’ ran the 
Preamble of the Hill whicli embodied this 
proposal, “ which dorninatos all contingi.ncios, 
which triujn})lis over all Jiesitations, which 
governs and dec'des the individual and collo(j- 
ti\’e impulses of a gieat and tioljle domocnMty 
like ours, tian||3ly, the? resolute will to liv<^ 
strong and fret' and to remain rnistfess of 
our destinie-t." 



•GENERAL PERCIN. 

[Htnri Manuel, Paris. 



GENERAL MICHEL. 


This proposal, in spite of all kinds of opjK>- 
gSjtion,^was eventually carriofl in 1913. Ever>’ 
Frenchman found fit for servit^e htwl in future 
to pass tlirtH^ years in the Active Ar/ny, eleven 
in the Reserve, amJ seven each in the Territorial 
Army and tlu^ 'rerritorial Kewvo. Thus the 
total lja})ility for servit^e was oxtendtsl by 
throe years, an arrangeme it ne:*ossarily carry- 
ing with it a considemblo eve ituul increase 
in the reserve, and raising the peace strength 
to 673,000 mtn. Ho^itiefortli iJio rojruit w.is 
to ho iiicorporate.l at the n.ge, not. ns htid 
hitherto I ct»:i the practice, of 21 but of 20; an 
altoration calculated to minimize tho effects of 
tile additional year of active service on Jiis 
future caroi^r. TIk^ first to come under th<i 
now Jaw was tJie class of 1913. In order to 
obtain the nunibcr of instructors neceswsrx' 
for the increased size of tli(» contingent, special 
bonuses were offered ixs n.n irulucemont to non- 
comniissioiiod iifTicers and old soldiers to re- 
engage ; and it was anticipated that by the 
spring of 1914 tho Army would have iissimilat.cKi 
its recruits and would be able to mobilize 
satisfactorily. From a military poinr of view 
it is important to observe that under tho new 
arrangement the infantry qn the higher ostah- 
lishmrnt on tho frontier were raised to 200 per 
comiuwiy, and tliose in tho interior to 140, 
respectively four-fifths and ratlier over onc- 
lialf of their war strength. The caviUn,’^ 
regiments were lixed at 740 ; the field 
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A MITRAILLEUSE ON THE BACK OF A MULE. [Topica/, 


baitorioH at 140 and 110, ivoly* ahoii'w 

aiul two-thircls of Ihoir full 
coniploinont. Tfio in(:i*oa8(Kl iiunual cost was 
rockonod at £7,000,000, tho non-mairriii^x cost 
at £29,000,000. Frtjrii tho )n*oa<l iiiirnorical 
point cf view, as T/ie Times Military f’om>- 
spondoiit .said at tho tiino, tho J^uw u as hVanco’.s 
)last (awl. lint tho now hiirdon liad its <om- 
ponsations. It w.*us calciilatod to ^n*ator 
sociirity in the fii’st day.s of niohil izatioa, 
a Hoiaovvhat larj^or rosorvo and, luul timo Ix 3 oii 
allowod, a longor period of training to her rank 
and lilo than was tim ease? in Uormauy, t'n- 
fortiinatoly its full ofoM-ts woro not obtaiiusl 
when war broke out. 

f 

At tho c;oniTiit;ncoinont of tJm (uirn})aign, 
France possossod, inclusive of tho Tc»rritorial , 
Army and its Row>ryo, fully 4,000,000 of 
trained men. 'Hits onormoiis mass may l:)o 
roughly divided into six clitTcront calegorios, 
oarh averaging ciloso on 7(X).000 rrion. 'Dioae 
consisted of tho jH)aco o.stablLshnx'inks of tho 
Active Army, tliat portion of the FIcwtvo 
( about liaif of tho whole) roipiinxl to tiring the 
Active Army np t.o war stningth, tho remaining 
portion of tho iioitiEjrvo, tho formed trcxjp.s of 
the Territorial Army, tho dofx^ts, and finally 
the siirfilua. .Tho coniparativo valnes of tho 
last five seditions may roughly bo gathered from 
tho fact that tho Army rosorvints wore liable 
to bo called up twice in 11 years for one month’s 


manoMUTOH ; tlio men of the I’on’itorial Army 
^ once in sc'wni years for a fortnight's training ; 
tho Territorial reservists wore subject in seven 
yeai'ii to one muster of a day. 1’ho territorial 
dMtribution, which fornu^d the basis of the war 
organization, consisted of 29 army f‘orps»dis- 
tric'ts, including one in Algeria, ^riiose di.strjc‘ts 
again were divided, so far as the infantry wore 
concerned, into districts uich furnishing one 
regiment ; but cavalry, engineers, artillc>ry, 
and the chasseur or rillo battnlion<>' wore re- 
cruited tliroughout tho aniiy corps district, an<l 
a large prtipfirtion of tliciso troops were iocahwl 
not in the part of th«i country in which tiiey were 
raiisod, but wdierevtM* tho rcM|uirements of in- 
.sl ruction or strategy londcTeil rmcewsary. 1’lms 
the bulk of tho cavalry and the (4uisseurs weire 
}>ermanenlly locatcxl on the oastorn fnuilier, 
and tho* engineers were assemhle<l fur fiurjiost^s 
of tL‘ainirig at sjiocial centres. With th('s<^ 
exc;eptioiis each army corps district compristjcl 
all tho elements rc^qinw'd to form nil anny corfis ; 
eacrh was mobilized in its own territorial uic?# 
and thence proceeded to tlio point alloth^d to 
it in the plan of strategic c^oncOntration. 

Mobilization, of course, coinprjr.< cl not merely 
the Active Army and its Kese rve, but the wliolo 
of the Territorial Army and its Reserve. 
Broadly siieaking the scheme involved tho fol- 
lowing processes. The peace establiEhment of 
tho Active Army was to be raised to war strength 
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PLAN OF THE MAUBEUGE FORTRESSES. 


by the iiioorporotion of n iniinljcr of roscrvisls 
alK)ut (.qua! in nurulxir to the men alremJ v s<t\ in^ 
with the coJours. 'Flu' n iiiaiiiin^ Army rew r\ i.st.s 
we^e to 1)0 formeclinto roservi^ units correspond- 
ing to thos(' of tlio Active' Army, witfi the' 
result that in \Mir timo tlu' units oi the Active 
Army wouJd he doiihltd, TIkk* J<ff-<rve 
iinitS were to bi' oflicere<l partly by Active, 
partly by He.servo oflicers, and, it would 
ap|x-ar, w(T(' to re<*rive in luldifion a 
certain proportion of non-com*^iiis.sioned oflicers 
from the Active? Army. If this Jb'servf* Army 
wero employi'd at tho front the total troops in 
the first line would consist of an aclivt* arm\ of 
1,400,000 — 1.500,000 inen.ami ol a Res(Tvc Army 
of about half that number, i.c., about 2,100,000 
in all. 'riie remaining 2,000,000 odd f>f the 
Territorial Army and its liescTvt* wen' to bo 
formed into tlirec* bo<lic*s of about equal stn'iigth. 
First of ,‘dl tho 'reiTitorial Army yiroiier was to 
form UT its corresponding with those* of tlio 
Active Army and tlie Ihjserve. S<’<*ondly, 
dop6t« W’cro to be organized^ to n'placo ca,sna]- 
tioB in tho active and reserve regiments at a 
fixed ratio per unit, giving, it w'as anticipated, 
about throf) men at the depots for esc'ry ('ight 
in tho field. The? remaining men of the Terri- 
torittJ liesorve w^t'ro available as a last resource 
for the replenishment of tho depots, a,iid for 
subsidiary pur}>oses of all kinds. In this w'ay 
it was poasiblo to provide not inerely for a 
powerful fighting line, but for its maintonancc' 
at full strength, and for the auxiliary services 


in its rear ; in a word, for a national organiza- 
tion ea]>al)lo of sustaining a war. Kvorything 
tfiat fo!*ethought and infinite supervision of 
dc?tail could suggest W'os done to make the 
enorTiious business of mobilization easy and 
rapid. Spciaal care was bestowed on tho boots 
of the infantry which wero sc'cvchI out-, not new, 
ns w'as the- case in Germany, but sufiiciently 
worn to be comfort able, so as to ensure that the 
exceptional marching powers of the French ^ 
soldier should be dcvelopeil to tho utmost. 
The (?avalry regina'iirfj were maintained on 
practically a war footing and reepured com- 
paratively little prc?paratiou. Tlio main difii- 
<'ulty was in the case of the artillery and train, 
the* mobilization of which involved the accunui- 
Jation of gn*at massc's of materiel, and a cou- 
.‘^iderablc expansion and redistribution of per- 
sonnrh 

Tlie method of em[iln;vnM'nt of tlx? French 
Army remained a sc'cret ; iweryihing depending 
on the use that w'ould bo made of the? rt'sc'rvo 
and tc'iTitorial formations, or, to speak more 
exactly, on wh«'tlnT th(‘ rc'scrvo divisions would 
be attachi'd to the army corps or formed, 
eithcT with or without the addition of terri- 
torial troops, in separate army corps of their 
own. The possibility of Variations of this 
kind, as luwl b<HMi n*cogi\ized by thi? Jai)ane«(\ 
tho German, and (»ther modern, armies, could 
be re; koiied on as one of the most I'fft'ctivo 
iru'C-ns of producing groat strategic surprises. 
That is to Siiy, while every \mit in tho 
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origirinl JSger army corps was known to any- 
orio who choscj to stii ly tho onlin iry toxt-books, 
the position, niirnbors and composition of 
troops not formed until mobilization conld only 
bo guessed at and gave oppor trinities for secret 
concentration and iin(^xixH?tod attack. The 
normal formations in the Frenclii Army closely 
resomblod the (Jermau. The «)rdinary infantry 
regiment contained throe battalions, ciich of 
1,<K)0 men, in four companies; the n®rmal 
brigade two regiments ; the norm»il division 
two brigades ; tlie normal jirmy corps two 
divisions. , I'o tlu'so, as was the custom in 
the case of the Joger battalions, might 
added a battalion of chiissours. The 
corps cavalry oonsisUxl of a brigade of two 
ri'giint^nts, tho divisioTial cav'alry of one 
H(|uadron jx^r division. Only in the artillery 
organization was there a marked difference 
from th«' Clerman arrange in(‘nt. Whenuw in 
tju' (lerman Army Coqis the artillery wtw 
ecjually divided between tlie infantry divisions, 
in tho French the corps artillery was rotaiiKHl, 
and niimberc'd 12 batteru^s, that of the? divisions 
being nine battcanes apii'co. Tlu3 batteries only 
contained four guns, a numerical inferiority 
which it was iM'lievixl would lx*, amply com* 
pnnsat(*<i by tho gr(*at sujx?riority of the gun 
itsulf, and by tho sj)ecial skill posscjssed by tlu' 
French artillerj^men. Inclusive of gunners 
the normal army corps numlx*red betw(^‘n 
30,000 and 40,000 combatants and 120 guns. 
A reserve of light and heavy howitzers marched 
with the difftirent armies. They did not form 
part of tho artillery of tlie army cor]>s, but were 
intended to borete’ned in tho hand of the army 
commandor. * 

The only remaining units tliat require 
mention hero were the eight independent 
cav’alry divisions and the African troops. 
The normal cavalry division numlxired six 
regiments, dividi'd into two or thnx) brigades, 
in wliich heavy, medium, and light cavalry 
were fairly evenly distributed. Tho heavy, 
(javalry consisted of tho cver-famou.s Cuirassiers, 
the niunber of whoso regiments w'os tho sam.^ 
as in tho days when they won immortal renown 
imdtT tho great Emperor ; they still wore the 
beautiful hehnet and cuirass and carried tho 
long thriisling sword. Tlx*, dragoon regiments, 
classed as medium cavalry, were armed with the 
lance. Attwdied to each division were tw'o 
batteries of horse artillery, anned with tho field 
guns, but w'ith inount<*d detachrn(*nts, and some 
galloping maQhiiie guns. The. African infantry 
consisted of four regiments of Zouaves, each of 
five battalions, and four of Algerian Rifles or 
“ 'I’lircos,” each of six ; tliero were ten light 


cavalry regiments, six of Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
and four of Spahis. Tho ''Furcos and 
Spahis were black troops commanded partly 
by French, partly by native olFicors. All tho 
infantry were armed with the Lobel, a s:>rviceablo 
but somewhat antiquated typo of magazine 
rifle. Each man, following tho old French 
tradition, seems to have carried odine 601b., an 
ortomious weight likely to tell severely imder 
tho exhausting conditions of modem fighting. 
Inclusive of the rations carried by the soldier, 
tho anny corps took with it eight days* sux>ply^ 
which was (^onstaiHly replenished bj'^ the rail- 
ways in tho rear. Tho solution of tho problem 
of tho transjioit of supplies betw’oon the rail- 
heads and the armies liad in the years prooeding 
the w'ar bexm greatly facilitated by tho intro- 
duction of motor -lorries. It was found tliat a 
comparatively small number of thos<i vehicles 
sufljctxl for the .daily ^upply of an army corps, 
ivnd ri^ndrrod the massing of endless trairts of 
horsed wagons in tho n^ar of the troops un- 
neci'ssary. Tlx' practical advantages of the 
now sysh'in uihhI no illustration. 

'Finis far we have confined oursi^ves to tho 
history of tlx* (jonstruction and organization of 
tho national anny -a history whiith justilxxl the 
proud boast of the French Mini.ster of War in 
1008: “ l/AriniVi Frangaiso, e’est la Franco.'’ 
Wo miLst now turn to its training. Since 1870 
tho French Anny hod imdorgoix' a moral and in- 
tellectual revolution. At that melancholy period 
it is hardly too much to say that tlx* methods 
of French loadorshif) had tended to discard- or 
ilojiroHs all tho grand traditions and qualities 
tliat had made the French Army tho mof t 
famous of modern history. From toj) to bottom 
it was characiorizod by a tendency to exaggerate 
tho dofeiisivti power of inodorn woap^ms, by a 
neglect of tho theory and practice of tho higher 
art of geix*ralship. and by a Uintative and pioce- 
moal employment of all tho amis ; a conibina- 
fcion of weaknesses which made rosoluto and 
effective action on the battlefield impossible, 
and rendered inoperative thosti moral factors 
to which tho groat warriors of the past had been 
acciistorned to appeol. But during the years of 
recovery after the Franco -Prussian War, and 
especially during tho first decade of the 20th 
t?entury, there had arisen a generation which 
took a j lister and more inspiring view of the 
social capacities of tho French soldier. The 
adoption of a national sysf-em and the knowledge 
that upon its soundness would henoeforth 
depend the existence of France as a great 
Power had placed at the command of the 
Ministry of War all that was best in tho Frerch 
pec»plo and the French mind. The resulb was 
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the (lovoIopiiilBnt of ftTiationn.lsc*.hool of tactics 
and straU’gy, coinpl U\ cohorcn* and well -fitted 
t > tho bold and ardoiit cliaractt'r of the tnM>ps. 
We do not propose in this place to disc.nsstlie 
French theory of st,rategy and grand tactics, or 
to compare ‘ it with tliat whieli pn^vailod in 
Clonnany. We shall deal with these all impor- 
tant subjects ill a later section of this work, 
and for tho j)rosont shall c intent. oiirsoK^os \vith 
a brief description of FreiKJh minor tact ics. 

These tactics wore, in ficcordanc(» with tradi- 
tion and national temperament, domiiiaUxl by 
tho idea of tho offensive ; but they found their 
technical justification in the superior arma- 
ment of the artillery and the spc^cnal support 
which that arm was expected to afford to the 
infantry. 1'hia, in the opinion of the French, 
made it possible for them to assign to infantry 
fire a less important place in iVio preparatory 
stages of an action than was regarded as per- 
missible in the German Army. . The busi- 
ness of tho infantry was to “ conquer 
and win ground ” ; it had tw’o means 
of action, “ fire and forward movomout ” ; 


“ the only object of fire was to proparo for th» 
resumption of a for\yird movoiiuint.** Fire, 
that is, was to bo a moans, not an end ; and the 
idem of a stationary defc^nsivo was not admitted- 
This theory of infantry action was intended to be 
realized by a sysU'in of manoeuvre and distribu- 
tion which, while it insisted on the uso of mass 
at tho decisive point, aimed at com- 
bining perfect elasticity and adaptability 
with careful economy of men and ammu- 
nition. With thosti objects in view, long range 
firing, except undc*r special conditions and when 
curried out by ] licked shots, was discouraged ; 
tho distant zones were to be crossed as rapidly 
t s possible, in close bodies when sholtor was 
forthcoming, in small grou})s when it was 
not. The aim of tho assailant was to get to 
w'ithin fixed-sight range before firing a shot, 
or nearer still if it was possible to do so : and 
for the same reason tho deplojmicnt of tho 
firing line was to bo delayed "until furt.hor 
advance without firing became impracticable. 
Only the troops necessary for the special pur- 
pose w'ero to bo deployed, tho premature 
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exponditiire of mon in open formations being 
rogardod os one of iho most serious of faults. 
Once, however, a firing line had been constituted, 
it was to bo rapidly reinforced, s tliat the 
fire should grow heavier and the lino more doii«3 
th(i luwiror the inomeiit of the, decisive tt(u:k 
apfiroached. Kire wa-i not to bc^ continuous, 
hut, as in the case of the arfiner\', was to 
delivered in gusts, ‘‘ sudden, brief, vicious and 
violent,” according as a targe^t j)resented it- 
sc'lf. The preparation for the attnet wtis to 
culminate in an overwhelming short ranges fire 
upon the whole of the defender’s ])osition, pro- 
vcjuting the action of his reserves and weakening 
his lire sufficiently to allow of the* advance of 
those of the assailant. 'Du* final assault was 
to be deliv^ered in mass upon the decisive 
point.; rapidity and iha })ayon('t rather tlian 
fire effect l>f>ing relied on in tliis last pliase 
of an action. 'Fo tlu^ commarukT was left 
the 8<5lection of objectives, the distribution of 
the troops, and the <;hoice of the time and place 
of the fitMil attack. 

'Fhis method <jf attack was well calculated 
to api^eal to an ardent and intelligc'iit infantry, 
and to judge from the inamiMivrcs it was well 
understood and execuited. Its formic at l&ist 
had historical sarujtion. They bore a distinct, 
resemldance to the cumulative and tempestuous 
attack of the Fr(*neh infantry in the best days 
of Napoleon. 'I’he swarms and chains of 
tirailleurs, the quick and supple action of 
.small column.s', the final iidvance of h($avier 
ma.ssf.)s were all <rharactcri.stic of the tactics 
of the (Irande Arme<?. That the monxl and 
physical qualities of tKe men w'en< still the same 
was not doubted. ” There ari^ ])ractically no 
limits,” wrote Tlte Times Military Corre- 
spondent in 1906, “to the demands w^hich can 
be made upon the endurance of tlie Fron<*h 
infantry by a kuider who undersfands them, 
and whom they trust.” 

In sujjport (f this quick and daring in- 
fantry the French jiossesscd what was generally 
regarded as the best artillery in Eurojje, The 
gun W’as a true quick-firt^r ; its rapidity, thanks 
largely to the arrang<uriont known as the 
independent line of sight,* astonished those 
who had seen it in practice. Tt was a powerful 
and accurate weapon tlirowing shrapnel or 
high-explosio i sliell of about 151o. ; its only 
weak points txjing that it ^^^jyas some- 
what heavy and that the shield with 
which it was fitted was rather small. Its 

*The iirlnciple of thin miitrivanor Is tliat the work reftiilating 
tiie elevation and the siiditlnK Is Kruatly iiuickt'oecl by fieiiiK divided 
between two men ioaiead of, an In older HyuteniH, being oiitnuitod 
to one. 


technical superiority, combined with the greater 
handiness of the .small battery, seemed amply 
to justify the belief of the French that four such 
guns were at least equal to six of the older 
Clorman type. This belief was strengthened 
by their confidence in their tactical methods. 
The y)rincipk8 on which they were based were 
inucJi the same as those which governed the 
action of the infantry. Here also economy in 
guns and amrmmition was insisted on, while 
at thc^ .same time it was chsirly understood 
that at crifical moments the artillery .should 
not hesitate' tf) c'xpo.so iis($lf to ht'avy rifle 
fire, and should advance at all costs if the 
infantry rt^cpiind its su])port. lildirect fire 
was emi)loycd wheiu'V'er possible, and no guns 
were sent into action unless the tacti(;al situation 
demanded it. Long range fire*, as in the case 
of the' infantry, was unusual ; 4,000 yards was 
rarely exeteeded, the view of the iiuthorities 
being *that in Kuroj>e opf)ortuniti(\s for long- 
disbinco shooting would rarely occur. Within 
•that range various forms of fire w'ere carefully 
f)raclLs(d, tlw' object being not merely to hit a 
visible objeijf, l)ut to make defini^d zones of 
ground, wlu'ther invisible or not, untc'iiablc or 
unpas.sabl('. Very accurate ranging, carried 
out slowly and followed by a deliberate fire, 
as "in f.h(' (‘asf' of th<' (h*rman artillery, 
was not a characteristic of the Fre.nch gunner, 
all such elaborate j)rocedures in his view being 
unsuited to the conditions of th * batf letield. 
He regarded the rafale, that is, a uddt'u tempest 
of shell, lasting for a f(jw .seconds and sweejring 
a given area, ifs the inohj 4‘fTective method of 
the two. "Fhe expenditure of ammunition in- 
volved by sui'h a i)ro(;cdure was jwovided for 
by an exceptionally large supply, arnoimting, 
inclusive of that carried in the arin> corps 
park, to about 500 rounds p<?r giiii. IVictically 
the batteries accompanying an army corjis 
in action were destined for separate action, 
the Corj^s Artillery (12 batteries) bcung intended 
to crush the opposing artillery, the divisional 
battefies (18) to shatter the hostile infantry. 
Nfliturally siicli a rule was made subject to 
infinitely varying conditions, but the defini- 
tion of the two different tasks that would fall 
to the lot of artillery and the detailing of 
special imits for the accomplishment of each, 
are typical of tlio French love of clearness and 
precision. It was generally agrecxl that the 
tactical combination of the artillery and infantry 
was exceptionally well managed, and that the 
science of the ofTicors and the courage and 
endurance of the rank and file of the artillery 
left nothing to bo desired. 

In many respects the French cavalry of 1914 
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was* I lie bojRt Franco ever produceci. The 

riding was pi;ood, th«j horses oxcellont, and if, 
accordin'' to British ideas, the French hors(»- 
mon woi*(» too much* ineJined fo trust to shock 
action and too little to the riflt', no taio 
doubted that they fully realizc'd the* 

importance of their stratej'ic! mission, and 
the truth of the old dicta that “ Cavalry is 

made for action ” and that “ an^* decision 

is better than none." For them, also, th(* 
principle of economy of fences, late deploy- 
ment, and strong reserves held good ; and 
.special attention was devoted tc^ the business 
of scouting. 

Everything in the case of the French, even 
more than in that of other armies, dt'pended 
on the lemlership, and doubts wore sometimes 
expressed as to whether the From^h oflicer- 
corps, especially in its higher branches, would 
prove equal to its task. J'ramjo did not 
possess, like TVussia, a military aristociwy, 
a special class s(^t apart by tradition and by 
its social status for the task of loading armies. 
Bub the high standard maintained in all parts 
of the Army, to say nothing of the witness of 
history, seemed a suificient answer to such 


duhitations. I'he training appears to have 
bcH'n sound and thorough, at any rate as far 
n.s the onicors of the lirst line were concerned. 
All candidates for commissioned rank, whether 
tfiey passed through ??t. Cyr or the Ecolo 
Folytechnique (th(^ Sandhurst and the Woolwich 
of France), or wore promoted from ttie ranks, 
hml first to serve as privates and had then to jiass 
qualifying cxaminatioiLs. '‘riio final oxamina- 
fion was competitive us well us comprohen- 
siv(?. l*romotion from the rank of major and 
above it was entirely by selection, in the low’er 
ranks it was decided partly by scsloction and 
partly by seniority. Ttu« oflicers of the Reserve 
and Territorial Army w^ere not required to 
satisfy so high a teclmical standard ; but all 
had to serve six months with the colours, and 
were liable to be culled up for instruction every 
two years. The Staff of the Army, whose 
weakness largely contributed to the disasters 
of 1870, immensely improved. All candi- 
dates for the Staff had to pass a competitive en- 
trance examination at the Ecole Si^x^rieure de la 
Guerre, an institution corresponding to our 
Staff College, and after passing another at the 
termination of the course, went through 
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two-yoarjs' probation on a staff, bein^ attacliod 
during; that [KTiod to otlitjr arms than their 
own. Then<*e forward they spent Iheir time, 
as did I’riissian Staff <»ffieers, ulternafely with 
their unit and on staff duty, (^very step in 
f)romotion )>ein;i' pre-eedc'd )n' two \ ears’ sca-vico 
with the.ir unit. TJiero is ainpW'. evidenee to 
show that their work in»*all branehes was done 
very eiliciently and very rapidly. A strikinj^, 
if not an unimpeachable, witness to their high 
qualities is tf) bo found in the largo amount 
t>f iiii[K>rtant literatur.^ j)rodueiHl during the last 
20 or 30 years by individual ottieers. M ullard. 
Linglois, Boiinal, and Foch, not to mention 
others, were men whose historical and pro- 
fessional studies influenced thought in piThaps 
a greater degrees than any other milittxry 
writers of the age. and witli hardly an exception 
were farsuf)erior to anything produced during 
fh(? last 30 years in CJc'rrnany. 'Fhis literary 
activ ity was very cha a ‘teristic of the re laisstmce 
of the French Army ; and it is significant that 
the new s<*hool of wTitui’s, throw'irig aside the 
dcciMlent idf'jis tif » the ScHJond Empire, drew 
their inspir.ilion nf)t from (k'rmany, but from 
that su[)rerne n'pository of military instruction, 
the tlusory and prac.iic'* of NapolcMHi. Nor did 
French military thinkers confine themselves 
to this w'ork of tactical and strategical re- 


consti'uction. Hand in hand with it the scientific 
genius of tlio nation led the way in military 
invention. The French wca'o the first to re- 
arm th(?ir artill(»rv with a (pikik-firirig gun ;%ind 
in aviation lh(\v had strong claims to bo con- 
sidered th(i piouf'crs of tlie world. It was not 
merely its gouero\is heart hitd fiery soul that 
made the army formidahlo in 1914 ; with these 
there also mov(*d to battle that other tutohxry 
spirit of FrarKJC, her clear and splendid intolli- 
g€?nee. 

The (piestion of the higher militivry com- 
mand was one that for many years hod exercised 
the minds of Fn^ruihrnoii, and the solution offered 
by the deenses of 1911 was not entirely satis- 
fac^tory. Down to that year the business of 
preparation for war was in the hands of the 
Conseil Suixiriour de la Guerre, a body pre-. 
sided over by the Minister of War, which could 
be summoned at any time by the President of tJie 
liepublic, and whose deliberations could on those 
occasions Ik; attended by the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Marino. It consisted generally 
of a committee of ton, and included os its Vioe- 
J^rcAsidciit the Generaliasirne apjxnnted to direct 
the principal group of the French amiios in 
time of war, besides several uflioers destined 
for the oonirnand of separate armies. The defect 
of this system was that none of its members 
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wore in c*lose touch with the (jcnoral Staff, 
or posscBscd any Ktixff of thoir own correspond- 
ing with tiio importunes of tiieir missions. By 
the Prt«idential decriH? of 1011 these deli- 
cicncios were r( ‘paired. The chiefs of the new* 
Army staffs w(»ni formed into a (Jeneral Staff 
(yominittiK^ imdcT the Chhieralissinie, to whom 
was accorded tiio title of Ch«‘f d’Ktat Major- 
(loneral. In time of war he was to be seconflod 
by the Chef d’Kltat Major de Tarm^e, who was 
intended to remain by the side of the Minister of 
VV^ar as the repres<'uiative of the (lenc^ral 
Staff. At the sanje tim*‘ the work of the 
(Joneral Staff was redistributed, the division 
dealing with preparation for war being phuiod 
under a Sous-Chef d'Etat Major, thi.s oflicer 
being destined in time of war to act as chief of 
th(* staiff of the (len^ralissiim^ in ih(^ field. 
Tfie (Mief d'Etat ]\Iajor-Ccneral (<ir future 
(lencnilissimc) and thc^ t’hef .d'Etat Major de 
I'arrnee (or tlie fulurci advistn* of the MinishT 
in war time) were ineluded among the memh(‘rs 
of the Cnnsoil Superu‘ur. 'Hu'se arrangc'iaents 
made il. possibk? for th(‘ (hWiralissime p(‘r- 
sofially to direct (he eliiefs of the separatt' 
arirjy staffs, cthI at the saiiu^ tijn<‘ b) share in 
the W'ork of the Conseil Superieur and exeluinge 
view’s with the d(*s(ined ( V)mmaiid<*rs of the 
Armi<'s, a e.om#)i nation wdiieh, it wc-s hop ‘<1^ 
would smooth the way to a eominunity of vitwvs 
and policy and would provide all the commanders 
with snitahle staff organs of their (nvFi. The 
plan se<-mi*d a cumbrous tme, but it. w’ius pro- 
bably Ibe only means by w'hieli the (h*neral 
Staff could be brought into linc^ W’ith the Coii- 
seil Superic'ur, a niatb*r which the military, 
coustitiit'ioiml and political signilicaiice of tliat 
body rendered essential to the wellbeing ol 
th(* Army. Tlu‘ p<‘euliarity of tlie relation of 
th(‘ Army and of tlu* civil Covernment is brought 
out by the fact that the Minister insisted on 
liis right to apf)oini> Army commanders, and 
that the decr<*e of 11)11 actually reslrictt>d 
their tf'mms of these all important pc»sts to a 
single year. The advantages pcjsstisst'd in 
those matters by a monarchical ( h)veriirn(‘iit 
of the I^riiHsian type ov<'r a Rt'jaiblicaii sysUmi 
are obvif>us and require no comment. A good 
deal of criticism both in and oiitsid(? Franco 
was directed to considerations of this kind in 
tho years bofons the w’ur. Jt wtis said that 
the discipline and spirit of the Army w'iis .sajjpxl 
by anti-militarist propaganda, that its per- 
so/uiel was of ninupial quality, that the nation 
was rent by political divisions, that the siw’cos- 
sivo governments were weak and unstable, and 
that the’ good of the Army, especially in the 
mattc^r of tht* higher command, was constantly 


sacrificed to intrigue. When war c^me it was 
at once evidont tliat these views wore far 
fro n l>eiiig justified by the facts. In face of 
tho national danger di\ isions disappeared to a 
degretJ that ^hoso who knew France best 
wonl:l a fow weeks earlier have pronounced 
impossible. tAnti- militarism became voiceless 
and was alxmdonod by its foremost advocates, 
including tho lamentod M. Jaur^, who was 
assassinated as a “ traitor ” tvfter he had 
made it known that lie renounced his ordi- 
nary views as inojiportune and unpatriotic. 
How far Ucneral Joffre, a soldier of great 
Colonial distinction and wide experience of 
Jiigh conirjiiind, and hLs Bubordinatoa would 
prove e«pial to tiieir task, and how far the 
French Army itself would prove worthy of 
its old renown, the events of tho campaign 
alono could Rhow\ But of tlie nature of the 
dominant inotivo none c^iuld doubt for a single 
insbint. Frenchmen had but one object, th<i 
preservation of their beloved country; and 
but one (Jionglit, how bc^t they might 
ik*rvo her inhsrests. 

A word^ninst 1 k> said in conchiHion as to tho 
geu(‘ral pliMi of campaign. Its opening phase 
was Ixinnd to Ix^ of a defensive character, 
*alt hough tlie tl(‘ieuoc, csoncordantly with the 
national temi>{*ranrmt and French military 
thcHiry, w’as e<;rtain to take on active form. 
Fraiu^c's policy, luvr c‘am(wt wish to avoid 
war if war iimild Ix^ avoided with honour, for- 
bad<^ (lie of an aggressive altitude, 

♦•veil if her inferitir minibers and the expected 
slowness of the Uns.sian concentration hml not 
nuiderfd an offerisiv(‘ iinjiossihlo from a mili- 
tary point of view. *Hhe could not exjiect her 
Ally st‘rioiisly to affect the situation before 
the 20th <lay of inohiliTial ion, and for the first 
:U) clays at leaHi she could not count on any 
diminution of the hostile^ forws direchxl 
against luTself. Slw' knew that she would be 
obligC‘d for a more or It’ww jnd(?finit.e period to 
devour her rni»rgic.s to ropolling a siijierior 
©lUimy. It wiw conacKpiently obvious that - 
.she would be rom[>elled, at any rate imtii the 
(^tioiTiy's main line of attibck became certain, 
to submit in some measure to lus initiative 
and so to distribute tho bulk of her forces as 
t4> render tht‘m aviulablo to meet the impend- 
ing blow’ wherever it might fall. Such a task 
is one of the. luu'dest that wtup can demand of 
lui army and a nation.* There w’os a good 
deal to bo siuil for tho view', which was current 
in (Jermany, that from tho technical as w'ell 
as from tho moral point of view the r61e of the 
defender hod lioen made more diihcult by 
modern conditions. According to this school 
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i)f thought, the view of (Mausewitz that the 
defender would always have on hin side the 
advantages of coneealrrient and time, and that 
the oissailant would alwa^>'s l)e oxfioscni to the 
risk of discovert' and of premature eommit- 
iiiont, was loss apj)lieahle than of old. The 
enormoijs size of modern armies, the hmnonse 
breadth and depth of frbnts, whether in the 
theatre of war or on the battlefield, and the 
eoiLsiKiiient dilhculty of aeeurate ob.sorvation. 
wow believed eonsiderably to have nxluood the 
aii vantages of that deferred form of m;tioii 
which the great I^ussian author, writing of 
days w'hen armies wei-c* cf>m[)aratively small 
and visible, regarded as outweighing the moral 
adv'untages of the offensive. Most of the 
ex^wrience of 1870 and 1905 stxniuxl to prove 
that the advantage had passed to thi^ army 
whioli was powerful enough to take? the offen- 
sive, to S€3ize the initiative, to b<^ first on the 
s|)ot. On the other hand it was held in France 
that the ctninter- attack was m tremendously 
powerful weaj)on, perfectly capable of giving 
vi<itory to the defenders, y>roviding that there 
were ft>rthcoming on the part of their com- 
manders the knpwledge, judgment, and resolu- 
tion luxjessary to enable them t<9 profit by the* 
mistakes and the exhaustion of the assailant ; 
and on the part of their people the intelligence 
and endurance necessary to enable them to 


understand and to wait. Such wei’e, in brief* 
th€» two strategic theories which circumstances 
and policy were? destined to bring into opposi- 
tion on the French frontiers. 

To find the means, in accordance with their 
.strategic theory, of carrying on an effective 
defensive until the moment when a suc- 
c’cssful Riissian luivance would enable them 
to assume the offensive, was the task of 
the French commanders. Broadly speaking, 
the possible front of the main (lerman 
c*oncontration extended roughly from Aix- 
la-Chapello, close to the meeting of Mie 
Dutoh, German, and Belgian frontiers, to 
the point of the Vosges at Schirmeck, wewt of 
Strassburg, a breadth of about 180 miles ; 
and whatever the probabilities it would be 
impossible to say, imtil the form of the ooncen- 
tration was fairly defined, exactly the |>oiiit 
where the real effort would be mode. All that 
could be safely predicted would be that once 
iiegun, and from whatever jxiint, it would be 
pushed forward as fast as possible and as 
straight os {xissible upon Paris, that is to say 
that the main fighting was bound to take place 
somewhere within the triangle of Li^ge, Strass- 
burg, and Paris, or close to its aides ; an area 
which, from the French point of view and 
speaking purely geographically, would be 
covered by a preliminary concentration from 
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Maubcuge to Toul (a breadth of 150 inilt^). 
Bat, while admitting that it would be necessary 
to occupy in some degree the whole of this por- 
•tion of the frontier, not to mention the spaco> 
towards l^ille on the one dank and Bel/ort on the 
other, anything like an equal distribution (jf 
force along it would obviously be a negation of 
all modern strategic teaching, a return to the 
cordon system condemned a centiu’y ago. 
The French concentration had to be ^xed with 
a view to certain dodnite strategic eventualities. 
Those were comparatively few. It was evident 
for years before the war that only two main 
alternatives, already referred to in Chapter 2, 
were open to Germany. It was certain, 
owing to the lie of French and German territory, 
the arrangement of the German r^ways, and the 


distribution of the Froncli^fortress system south- 
ward and in rear of Fpinal, that no large 
(concentration would take place in Upper 
Alsace ; but that, while leaving sufficient troops 
between Strassbiu’g and the French frontier 
to ri'tard any attempt at a French offensive 
from the south, tlu* Germans had to choose 
botwec'Ti a grand offensive from Lorraine 
(Thionville-Metz-Schirrneck) or one from the 
front Met/.-Aixda-Chapelle, passing through 
the neutral territory of Belgiiun and Luxem- 
burg. The first involved the storming of tiie 
French barrier forts between the fortresses of 
Verdmi-Toiil and Nancy, and could b^t be 
met by a concentration of the main French 
Army on tliat formidable front, and in the gaps 
on its Hanks, Such a concontration, which 
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was rendered fonsihlc^ by the strength of the 
covering trooyw, might be expected to enable 
the French Aiiny to accept battle under very 
favourable conditions, for the front of the 
position would be enormously strong, and 
the fortres 8 (’>s would afford excellent jnvots 
for out-flauking operations, oi' for counter 
attacks if the eiu mv endeavoured to turn them. 
Tile northern alternative was by som> regarded 
as even more unfavourable to the German 
Army, on the ground that the f)assage through 
Belgii.iii, and the capture of Uio tlelgian 
fortresses, would occupy more time and cost 
more men than evcjn the si ormiiig of the Verdun- 
Toul (U'fences. In any cast^ it was certain 
that even if tlie Belgian n*sistanco w^ts neg- 
ligible, sem^ days must c^lapae bcjfore the 
invading hosts could rc^aciJi the French frontiers ; 
wliile, if it was vigorous, it miglit even lie 
possible for the Frcsncli Aiiny to join the 
Belgian Army and optsrate in conjunction with 
its Ally. Nor was it to be forgotten that tlie 
intervention of a British Army wa.s more 
likely to take ydace in the event of a 
violation of Belgium than otherwise. From 
the French point of view, moreover, the 


existence of neutral territory offered another 
imyKirtant advantage. It was hardly likely 
that Germany would invade neutral territory 
unless she meant to make serious use of it. 
The news of the violation of Belgium, therefore , 
seemed calculated to sot doubts at rest as to 
the zone wliich the Oennans had chosen for 
their main effort, and therefore to indicate 
tlie direction in wliich the main French con- 
centration would havo to take place. Beyond 
this nothing was (certain. The strcngtli of the 
Belgian resistance, tlie stopping power of the 
fortresses, the intended lines of advance and 
the relative distribution of the German troops, 
as well as the totid strength of the hostile forw' 
in the noriheni area could only be efeared up 
by tlie operations themselves. In one other 
important respect the Freneli were lucky. The 
neutral attitude of Spain, and esynicially of 
Italy, frcHid them of i|ll apyirehensions on their 
south-eastern and southern frontiers. It was 
from the first ]i08sible for them to accumulate a 
considerably larger force of troops on their 
western frontier than could have biM 3 n reckoned 
uyion with any safety in the plans drawn up 
ill time of yieace. 
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W HKN^Belgium was d^wlared “ f)or- 
petually neutral ” it wiu? quite os 
much in the interests of the Gn^at 
Powers OH in her own. A 
daugerouH crisis over the fate of Limburg hod 
just been passed, and both France and PniFwia 
had formed the habit of studying the invasion 
of thoir respective cGuntrios by way of Belgium. 
Til nearly all Moltke’s memoranda of 1869- 
1861) on possible Franco-German wars the 
eventuality of a TYonch attache from Belgium 
was taken into consideration. Since 1870, 
however, the question had been studu^d rather 
from the point of view of German attack ufion 
Franco than vice,versa, and it is safe to say that 
there was no problem of liigher 8trat<egy tliat had 
been so freely discusstKl os that of the violation 
of Belgium’s neutrality. 

That Germany would not bo restrained by the 
old Treaty of London if it suited her to ateck 
France by way of Belgium was assumed On all 
sides as the basis of discussion. Rightly and 
naturally, the soldiers left the question of public 
law and policy to liigher authority, and applied 
themselves to the consideration of the military 
conditions and consequences of an act which 
was obviously possible. 

It must be said that, after the formation of 
the Dual Alliance and the consequent possi- 
bility of a war on two fronts for Germany, 


military opinion was by no means agreed, 
either in principUi or in detail, on the question of 
Germany’s advantage in the matter. Some 
held that the time limit imposed upon Ger- 
many by Eastern necessities was too small 
to allow of the march through Belgium. 
Others considered that Gonnany’s only 
object would be to pass troops through 
Southern Belgium only as rapidly as 
possible, and, deploying for the first time in 
France itself, to pick up now railway com- 
munications with Germany via M6zieros and 
Luxemburg — hi other words, to borrow part 
of Belgium for a week or so, to con- 
front Europe with the fait accompli , and to 
pacify Belgium by prompt payment of 
the bill for damages. Still others hold that 
Germany needecl Belgium, south and north of 
the Meuse alike, both for the deplo>Tnent and 
for the subsequent maintenance of her huge 
forces. In all these studies, as a matter of 
course, estimates were form^ of the thcxiretical 
resistance of the Belgian Army to the invaders. 
One would aseert that mobilization would re- 
quire such-and-such a period, others would cal- 
culate in terms of “ neutralizing ” one, two, or 
tliree Germr.n army corps, and others imagined 
that Belgium would only save her face, and worked 
out their problem purely on the distancjos and 
times separating Aix-la-Chapelle frciu M^zi^res. 
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Thene frigid calculations and estimates 
usually ignored the fact that since her inde- 
pond<!nce llolgiuin had developed a distinct and 
rernarkaliU' iiaticfual s[)irit. Yet in some re- 
spects thi& oinisiHion was naturifl enough, for it 
was not always that the Bolgitwi authorities 
tlieuxselvos n^alized, before the war, the bearing 
of patriotism - -this new' and real patriot ism - 
on their military problem. One of the leading 
Belgian generals, for instance, defined the rdle 
of the Belgian Army »s« the detaining of «uch a 
prof)ortion of the invader’s force as Trould 
wee.kon hiid unduly rn his main battlefield. 
On these cold premises, Belgium was not a 
neutral nation at all, but simply a State i> 08 sefis- 
ing a cert.ain number of soldiers who could 
Ix) throw'n into the scale on iliis side or that, if 
her treaty rights wem infringed. In fact, in 
the eyes of the Army, neutrality'' luid become, in 
a f/mse, r. bodge of servitude. 

Far different wore the realities of the case. 
When Beltrium faced the (iennans in August, 
11)14, in defence of her neutrality, that privilege 
stood for nothing k^ss, in the eyes of the ixx^plo, 
than national ind<'pend<'nce. ft \fas not a 
question of tolling the Army to act as a make- 
weight, but a (juestion fighting the Oermauji 
to the hitter end. Belgian patriotism, fre- 
quently supposed to liave berm smothered in 
infancy by sectional, political, and industrial 
quarrels, w-as suddenly put to the supremo test 
and proved its existence. 

At that moment the Regular Army had c*nly 
recently come to 1x3 representative of that 
patriotism -to be an army, so to speak, of 
“principals.” Up to , 191*1, or at least 
up to 1909, it had been conceived of 
rather as an army of “agents.” The com- 
munity itself hatl 1 mx5u too completely absorbed 
in its indnslrie.l development and its social 
questions to pay nuioh hf'od to those of defence. 
It paid, and willingly paid, for its costly fortifica- 
tions, just as the British public paid for its 
Navy'. But its personal living connexion with 
tlK3 Army was small. The Govemmont, on its 
pari, was certainly somewhat unwilling to 
siiirondot to the principle of the armed nation, 
conceiving that it needed a force of agents of its 
own to support its authority in time of internal 
troiible. 

At the time when the Belgian Army took 
shape, practically all .the armies of Europe wore 
organized on the principle of substitute-con- 
scription. This principle produced, in prac- 
tice, armies that were chiefly composed of 
volunteer professionals, since, on the one hand, 
the Bub8titut.e who served on behalf of a con- 
script was really a volunteer with a bounty. 


and on the other, the re-engagament of the 
time-expired substitute to serve for a second 
coiLscript gave the State a long-service army 
that it could fairly regird as its own pro- 
perty. Until after 1871, therefore, this form 
of army was as normal and natural os an 
army of soldiers of fortune in the 17th century 
or a mochanical army in the 18th century. 

After 1871, however, the military problem 
of Belgium was by no means so simple. The 
most formidable military Power of Europe 
was to the oast, and the second most formidable 
to the west, of her. At the same time, in 
Bc3lgmm itself both the popular view of the 
Army as a thing apart and the govei^miental 
objections to the arming of a people not easily 
governed still hold g )od. WhorcMis in the case of 
the new French Army the new organization was a 
recombination of free atoms into which the 
war had disintidgrated* it, Belgium had under 
g >no no «uch i>rocos3 of disintegration, and the 
njforms in her Army after the precautionary 
mobilization of that year wore rather adjust- 
ments than roconstruetions. In fact, for 
more than .*10 years the Army remained, in 
kind and type, the same. 

Belgium’s answer to the new conditions 
created by 1870 was fortification. It so hap- 
)X3ned ^ihat she possessed in General Briahnont 
the greatest military engineer of t*ho 19th cen- 
tury, and his gc3nius and activity dominat.ed 
the scheme of defence. As a young officer 
in the days of smooth-bore guns, he was, like ■ 
his French contemporaries, a disciple of the 
orthodox “ bastion ” school of fortification, 
but presently he went over to the ” poly- 
gonal ” side of Carnot, Montaleinbort, and 
the Prussians. The enceinte of Antwerp, 
built to his designs in 1859, with its chicanes 
of all sorts — little ri8t3s of the parapet level 
to give fire upon this or that comer, little falls 
and recesses to protect it from enfilade, in- 
geniously-curved short flanks to search shy 
comers of the ditch, and so on — still exists 
to attest «his skill and ingenuity in a lost cause. 
But with 1864 and 1870 came the rifled gun, 
and Briahnont was young enough to adapt liis 
works to the now standard of resistance. 

For some years after 1870 the question of 
the Army had precedence over the question 
of the forts. Strong and determined efforts 
wore being made by the army officers (Brial- 
mont amongst them) and the democrats, 
approaching the problem from widely different 
sides, to introduce the principle of the nation 
in arms, and it was with the arriere penaie of 
diverting attention from this side of the defence 
question that the Government took up the 




LIEGE. 


fortification propoHala of Colonel DebcHjr, lirial- 
mont's ri^ht'liand man. 

It was already provided in the defence scheme 
of 1S59 that Antwer] I should ho the main strong' 
hold of the kingdom, upon which ail held opera- 
tions — whether, against Knjiich or agains^ 
German intruders —should ho bused. Deboer, 
Hiipiiorted by his chief, proposed somtj barrier- 
forts (not, be it observed, a ring of 
forts) at Liege in 1H7S). Three* years 
later Brialinont liiinsolf proj)osed morc» im- 
portant works, both at Liege and at 
Namur, aj\d with these prejwsals began tlins' 
fresh .st^ts of controversies, '^riiesc wen*, first, 
tho political disputes which made tJio expendi- 
ture of inouoy on those now w^orks a [)arty 
question ; secondly, the strategical cpiestioii 
whether Namur and JJoge should be made 
hito important fortres:ies, a proposition to 
which many senior oftic<irs of the Belgian Army 
would not ass(Mit ; and, thirdly, tho t'Ochnical 
military question of aniKuir and concrete 
t>er8tut earth parapets, which was tlfen at its 
height in all countries.* 

Echoes of tills last still lingered thirty years 
afterwards, when war put the Mcnise fortresses 
to tho test. The first was set at rest when, 
under the sjDell of Hrialmont's {lersonality. 
the Goveminent decided to make Liege and 
Namur fortresses after his own Ixeart. The 
second, or strategical, issue was fought and 
re -fought throughout tlu^ years of peace, the 

*MAjor a. S. Clarke (afterwards liOrd Sydenham) and Major 
JiOuii Jackson (afterwards A-vlitant Director of liV>rtinoaiion')) 
wore among it those who broke a Unoe with General Drialmont 


most serious competing proposal being that of 
General Dejardin, who urged his countrymen 
to give up tlio too exposed Moiise line and to 
make Brussels itself a first-class fortress (5on- 
•iiected with Antwerp by barrier-forts on the 
i)yle and Scheldt. 

Tho forts OH actually constructcHl were of Brial- 
mont’s third period — -strong simple masses of 
steel and concrete without chicanes orwe.ak- 
lu^ses, but. of course very expensive. The course 
of operations in 1914 may be said on tho whole 
to have justified the money siuik in these passive 
defences. What is more questionable, how- 
ewer, is their si'rvico to the general defence of 
Belgium. Kor beyond doubt Belgians were 
content to [x>int with pride to those superb 
structures, the finest military engineering work 
of the age,* os British jieople were wont to 
enmnerate the sliifis of their great Navy instead 
of tackling the problem of tlie personml. 

In 1863, on tho eve of Prussia's challenge to 
the old armies of Austria and France, Belgium 
poss^)S8ed a substitute'Conscrif)t standing 
army” of 73,718 rank and file, which w'as 
raised as far as possible by voliuitary enlist- 
ment, tile ballot (with sulistitution) making 
good vacfUicies, as in other armies. The term 
of Herv'it« for all alike was eight yt^ars, of which 
foiu* wore sjieut ” on fiu:lough,” and thus 
rouglily 38,000 men were fjennanently under 
arms, with a drilkxl reserve of 36,000 behind 
thom.t The eleven fortrcs.ses that then existed 

*Tlu)ugh rivalleil iierhauM by the same engineer’s Buchareat 
wurlr* in Kiiinaiiia. 

t’riiere waa alatt a small naval forre. Tu-day the only Govern- 
ment %ewolii are fa.t Channel ateamoni. 
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ttljHorlxjd practically tlic wJiole of this force. 
At that time the ix>piilatioti was just under 
5,000,000 souls. 

Jn 1809, in a population of about 6,750,000, 
the iwace strength w»is still only 43,000 rank and 
file, and substitution was still the rulinj? prineijde. 
Hut th® Army luid et'.isod to be the jihnost 
purely professitmal force that it had 
•f(»r enough non -substitute inilitiainon had Uvn 
passed through the ranks into tlie refti'rve to 
give a total war stn'ugtli (in tlie t<*n y(!ar-classc\s* 
liable) of about 130,000. On the other hand, 
Namur and Liege had, rightly or wrongly, been 
raised from the status of forts d'arrdt to that 
of fortresst\s, and their garrisons h'xl l)eon 
corresptindingly enlarged, so that it was doubt- 
ful whotlier even as many ns 80,000 men would 
Ix) available for the frcx^ field army. 

Tt was this last fact which more than any 
other consideration led to the passing of the 

*l,«8snyonl7 elffia wore avaHaliie, but the Oorenuneiit bud 
anenrency powuta to call up two oiore. 


Army Law of 1902. This Law certainly marked 
no }>rogross t«)wards tlu^ realization of a 
natiorml militia. On th(» contrary, it tnade 
voluntary enlistment of ])rofessionalH the 
acknowledged basis of the A»*my by in- 
criiasing their emoluments and [)raoticalIy 
doubling tlie proportion of them on the peace 
establishment. But two reforms of great import- 
ance wore effected. First, the liability period 
was exti'iidod to thirteen years, and, secondly, 
the framework of the Army wa-s recast so as 
to give many cadres on a low jKvice establish- 
nieiii, to be filled on mobilization by the reser- 
vists, of wJioin thirteen-year classes vrere now 
available inst ead of eight or ten. 'riianks to these 
two reforniH, it was expected that on mobiliza- 
tion 1 80,000 men would be available in organ 
izod formations. I'^nder this Law’ the strength 
of the eventual field army — after garrisons had 
been provided for — was supposed to be 100,000. 

In ft few years, however, it became evident 
tliat the system of relying upon increased 
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voluntary enlistment was a failure. The 
deficit was not indeed very alarming in itself, 
considered in relation either to the peace 
strength or to the Ultimate inobilizable force, 
but it did indicate that no farther expansion 
^'/as possible on the old lines, of a govommental 
army. The reason for tliis was certcdnly not 
wont of patriotism in the Belgian people, for 
national military service was in the creed iof 
the most democratic political parties, a^ it 
hod been in the (Teed of the old Radicals of 
the 1848 Revolutions. It was duo partly to 
tlie fact tliat the Army was l)eing kept away 
from the people by the Governmont, and still 
more to the absorption of the imemployed in 
the growing industries at hom(' and of the 
most odvc'nturous in the service of the C'ongo.* 
Meanwhile the international outlook grew 
darker. The Russo-Japanese war, the first 
Morocco dispute, and the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia followed one anoth(T swiftly. 
Kvery otlwT year at least there was a throat 
of general Kuroj3ean war. Every year witnessed 
some development in mc^bile siege artillery that 
was Hupposc'd to inen^aso the military chances 
of a briiscpie attack on Brialmont's MeuH<' 
fortrosjjcs, hitherto sup]K)sod to be reducible 
only by sapping and mining. It was now not 
the fortresses, I at the Anny, that took first • 
place in the scheme of national d('f(‘ne(\ *There 
were moim'iits in the years 1909-1914 when 
Liege and Naiinir co\dd fairly have l3<*en said 
to be HuHeriiig from neglect — a thing that 
would have been mconceivable ten years before. 
Aiitwcri), on the other hand, resumed the place* 
that it had held in the defeni'c sclieme of 1859. 
While Lic^ge and Namur began to be looked 
upon again as simple barrier-grouiw, Antweq), 
in its capacity fvs base of the Held army, reoeived 
an enormous outer ring of nc^w forts, more 
inodom in eonception even than Brialmont’s.t 

Almost the last act of l^ig I^oopold 11. was 
to give the Royal assent to the Army Bill of 
1909. In that Bill substitution and tiu* 
govenunental anny tliat it produetxl at hist 
definitely gave way to the principle of th<‘ 
national army. The [^new hcheme wius in many 
reai)ect8 tentative and imperfect, and in fact 
had to bo thorouglily revised in 1913. But the 
first and hardest step was taken. Tlio nation 
was armed, and neutrality as a politico-military 
abstraction rapidly gave way to “ iiidojvnd- 
ence” as a popular creed. 

By limiting substitution to the one case of 

brothers the character of tlie Anny Was changed 

*M«ROver, the drilled volunteer barta!1on<i of the Civic OuAnl 
(eee lielow) doubtljr** nU^irbed tome proinlslns material. 

tThtf« lorte were oomideted and At to ntand a (dege. aoimdlug 
to publlehed Oerman reportH, in November. 1913. 



COUNT DE LALAING, 
the Belgian Minister in London. 

I Hassano. 

from tliat of a contract force rendering services 
l«rofoHsii>na]iy to that of a duty force serving as 
iiKsiibers of bociety. The )x^a(*e strength 
(42,800) remained at inucli the same figure as 
Ix'fore, as also did the [leriods of colour service 
re<iuired of the militiamen. But the abscTice 
of a higli proportion of long -service men tmabled 
the annual mtakt^ of rtMTuits — which is wliat 
deteimine^ the war strength of an anny to Ix^ 
m(*reaNod from a noiiiinal 13,000 to a rc^al 
17,500. The low'-establjsliirM'nt cadres of the 
previous organization w'ere thus filled up to 
the ordinary standard of active units in fieace. 
At the same time tins liability iwriod was re- 
duced by one year, so that a war strength of 
21 0,000 rank and file could l>e obtained with 
certainty so long as the voiontaircs dc aarriere 
- i.e,, tlie enlUted iirofessionals- -still remained 
ill the Anny in groat numbers. Given this 
standard of strength, it was clearly un- 
necessary to apply the principle of universal 
service rigoroasly throughout a }>opulation of 
over 7,000,000.* Accordingly, liability was 
restricted to one son in each family, and, a.s 
above mentioned, one brother could join as 
substitute for anotluT. 

But the question w'as soen asked — Was tliis 
war strength itself adequate ? Having regard 
to the immense developmont of the now en- 
trenched comp of Antwerp, not less than 130,000 

*Tli 0 maximum aupual cuuUnimiit on muh a roiNilatkm woukl 
liaw boon about 67.000, of a bom •»uine 33.000 or 34.000 WD)|ld 
bti At fur Hprvk.t>. 
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of the' 210,000 would be required for fortress 
duties, and tlie field army, instetul of beins 
increased. Would remain stationary at the 
figiu’o of 80,000.* 

'file second Morocco crisis pf 1911, and the 
Italian and Balkan wars of 1911-12, witJi the con- 
Hf^qiient increases in tlie strengtband war-readi- 
ness of the French and (lerinan Armies, answered 
the questi<jn promptly and decisively ; and in 
.lanuary, lOl.’l, a new Army scheme was brought 
forward by tli<' (Sovernment. It became la\v 
in due course and had been about a year and 
a half in pporation when tln^ (Ireat War broke 

t)Ut. 

Under this scheme tlui standard of stnmgth on 
mobilization was to bo as follows (rank and file 
only) : — 

Field army .. .. .. ir)0,000 

Antwerp . . . . 90,000 

J.iege 22,500 

Namur . . . . . . 17,500 

Reserves in depots (for drafts) 60,000 

240.000 

To rc'alizo this standard, liability to sc^rvice 
was made in fact, as it already >\as in theory, 
universal. But certain (exemptions were. a,s 
usual, granted, and allowing for thosfj anil for the 
jihysically unfit it was calculated that no mon? 
than 49 per cent, of the gross annual contingent 
would bo availal)le for scrvi(;o, 'rho thirtetni 
years’ tc'rm of liability to serv'o on mobilization 
was reintroduced. Had (wemts ]M)rmitte(i the 
scheme to grow to maturity, tin; above mu imbors 
would hav(i been realized with certainty, since 
tliirteen (jlasses each of 23,000 (rompul.sory 
service iikmi and 2,000 volunteers would have 
given a total of 455,000. As it was, how’- 
ever, only two classes had becomo available^ 
under the new scln'inc, and the resourciw of the 
country in trained men (not (lounting the Civic 
( Juard) were, roughly : 

The 1912 class .. .. 20,000 

Four class(‘s (1909-12), at 

20,000 80,000 

Kight classes (1901-8), ^it 

12,200 100,400 

Voliint('(Ts (sttMidily decreas- 
ing from 1901, but aviTC.g^'d 
a: about 2,500) . . . . 24,600 

251.000 

Plus the recruit class of 1914 22,000 

Plus prohwsional cadres . . 12,000 

dross 296,000 

• Thl*. fiKiire. howcvjsr. would now he a minijnuin and not a maxi- 
mum, a:i it would havo pnived In a raobiUmiou umler the lUOi 
scheme. 


Deduct 15 per cent, as unhw 
and missing on mobilization, 
and the net strongSii be- 
conu's 261,000 

Add gendarmerie not included 

ill tho classes abov(\ about 2,000 

2'otal available . . 263,000 

• If therefore, as foreseen, Antwerp, Namur, and 
Liege wcTe to absorb 1 20,000 men of the active 
army and its rtw^rvos, only 133,000 at tho 
outside w'ould be available for tb(^ field army, 
oven assuming that the new recruits of tho >1914 
contingent could by judicious distribution lie 
safely inoorponittHi in the active ranks, and tho 
hoped-for drafting resi^rve of 60,000 lAim at the 
depots would be non-existent. If, therefore, the 
war ostablishmtmt of the field army (150,000) was 
to ho attained, it was necessary to ec(jnomiz(i on 
tho fortress garrisons, and to that end to call 
upon the Civic Ciiarcl to bear a gnwiter share 
in the tiefenco than had h(^n contemplated. 

This call was the final test of tlie reality of 
Belgian patriotism. 

I’he Carde C2viqiiii was one ^of the few sur- 
vivors of tho National Cliiards of the days when 
tho eitizon-in-arms stood for lilx'rty against 
( Joverninental autocracy ; in its virtue's and its 
deflects, therefore, it wukS th^* true desc/mdant 
of the citizen bands who had risen against 
tho Dutch in tho War of Inde^xaidencc', and 
of the National Guards that in France, 
Germany, and Italy played so great a part in 
tho revolutionary movemamts of 1820-48. 
As with all fonnitions of this kind, its military 
eflicacy was in proportion simj)ly to its passion. 
That it could not give full eff('ct tcj its passion 
for wnxnt of specifically military training may 
frcxjly be admitted — the point is .that all th(» 
value that it poss(5SscMl was dc'rivi d from tho 
cause in whieli it w'as calU’d upon to fight. 

On any cimception of Belgian d(‘fenee as 
a GoverniTK'ntal act, thenifore, little reliance 
w'HS or could ho placed ui)on the Garde (Uvicjiu^ : 
and, moreover, by its very nature it was r.itlim* 
a coim^'rjwiso than an auxiliary to. the Army, 
which, both os a n'gular force and a Govern- 
mental force, looked down uj)on tho bounjeoia 
amateur. But, as wo liavo seen, tho c(m- 
ctqition of neutrality as an affair of [lolicy 
involving tho use of an army as tlw' agent of 
policy liad given way to tho conception of a 
national ind(q)ondonco defended by tho stioiit 
hearts of the citizems tliornsolves. In making this 
new patriotism possible tho Garde Civicpio h»xd 
worthily played its part, as it had dono also 
in assisting to maintain public order during 
industrial disputes. With the bringing together 
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of the Army and the nation that followed 
the Army Acte of 1909 and 1913, ita part 
eeemed to bo ov^, and gradually, aa tho 
Army absorbed tho citizena, it was intendod 
to die out. 

But in August, 1914, this absorption had 
no more than begun, and the Gordo Givique 
still existed in the old form and the old niinihors. 
To it belongc»d in theory every able-bodied 
man who was not in the line or the reserve 
■of th<» regular forces, between th<i ages of 
twenty-one and thirty -two ; and behind it 
was its reserve of men of thirty-thTCo to fifty, 
whose sole jieuee liability was to report them- 
selves three times a yeivr. Taking 3.5,000 fis the 
total ablf-bodiod contingent, and deducting 
15,000 os enrolled in the Army, we find 
tho nominal strength of the 1st Ban 
'Garde Giviciue to 1 3 20,000, or 200,00(». 

Actually it was far below that figure, for only 
in tho cities and t(»wTis did it possess any etYec- 
tive organization, and it may lie assumed that 
not more than 90,000 Cardes Givapies w’l'rc* 
.available for duty. 'rhes<‘ men hod Ik^cii 
present at ten drills a ^eur, but (as w’as to he 
■expected from their origin and i»rineiple) 
they w'ero under tlie IToine and not the War 
Department, and rc'coivcd little if any assistance, 
oither in training^or in organization, from the 
.active army. How'cVc^r, m modern Belgium, 
as in the Krnnci* of J^ouis Pliilip] e, the exist- 
■ence of the general liability had given the 
■enthusiasts the opportunity of forming volun- 
teer corps, and these like thc« British \'oluntcors, 
met habitually for drill and social ])urf)oses. 


and, with little direct assistance from Above, 
attained a fair standard of military efficiency. 
This category included between 37,000 and 
40,000 of the 90,000 men in the organized 
force. Hotv tvell these men did their (iiity by 
the side of tho regulars the defence of Liege 
attests. If as a fiational guard they were mori- 
bund, as part of tho new’ National Army that had 
ngt had time tri grow', they boro tliojg full share 
of the defence of the kingdom, and this in spite 
of thii brutality of tho invaders, who chose to 
n‘gard tlumi as non-military irregulars, to Vw 
.shot w’hen caught — a view which might equally 
W(‘ll bo taken of the police of Great Britain, or 
even of th^ King's African regl monte under the 
C\>loiiial Office. For a moiiuoit, when over- 
whelmed and unsupported by the Allies, the 
Bc^lgian (Sov’erum''ut dismissed the Civic Guard, 
in order to save it from this treatment, but it 
w'lis soon n^-arm'xl and rc-omploycd. 

The aid of the Garde ('ivique, then, Ix'ing 
justly reckoned iqion for the fortresses, it was 
possible on mobilization to constitute the field 
army more or Ic^ss in acc irdance with the 
normal scJicm(\ 

This provided for six divisions and a cavalry 
division, besides the regular fortress troops. 
Tift* divLdon consisted of staff and three “ mixid 
brigades " ; each was composed of two thnx)- 
liattaliou regiments of infantry and a group of 
three four-giiii field haf teries, plus tho divisional 
artillery (thm* groups), divisioiuil cavalry (one 
regiim*iit) and special troo]>s. 

The order of battle of the division is show’n 
in the accompanying diagram; 


1 £t/e. Bde. Bde. I 

Maclune Guns 

□ □□ □□□! 

Regt with 

^ Machine Guns 

□ □□ CJCJCUl 

Pmnr Beat, wth 

Marine Guns 

□ IZI IZl □□Ql 

Field ill ill Butteries 

Field ill ill ill Butteries 

Field l|| ill ^Buttenes 


Div. Troops 

Field ill ^Butteries 

!l! '1') 

Metltzerl 777 \Buttarus 

111! 4 4 ) 

♦ 

• 

e£| c£ c£ 

B Engineers 

Ba Flying Corps 

El fiSdipiA" 

j ] Med. Deti 
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TRIANGULAR BRIALMONT FORT. 

(for description see Pages 16 Sr i;.) 


A very interesting feature of this organize* tion, 
which is almost peculiar to the Belgian Army, is 
the mixed brigade cf six batUilions and three 
batteries. Such an organization, when found 
in other armies, is usually only for detach- 
m'^nts stationed in outlying frontier districts 
(c.j/., the Austro-Montenegrin and the Franco- 
Italian frontiers). In Belgium, on tlie contrary, 
it was not detachments, but the parts of the 
main anny itself that were so organized. 
The needs of modem tactics had produccxl 
tiie idea of the “ tactical group ” of all arms 
within the division in the French and the 
liritish Armies, but in these armies the grouping 
was only a temporary ad hoc arrangement, 
whtyreas in Belgium it was the basis of the 
regiiliir organiziition. 

TJie cavalry division consisted of tliree 
brigades, each of two four-squadron regiments, 
a mobilized gendarmerie regiment in addition, 
and three battori<5S of horse tur^illery ; acy clist 
battalion, a ej'clist engineer detachment on 
bicycles and a motor-ambulance section also 
figured in the organization. 

The establishment-strength of the division 
was roughly 22,000 combatcuits, which meant 


that the so-called division was in nullity a 
small army corjis. 1'he cavalry division was 
about 5,000 strong in combatants. 

I'his force of six divisions,* a cavalry 
division, t with tht^ 13th and 14th mobile 
brigeuios at Namur and Liege, was formed 
on mobilization by the expansion of each of 
the 20 infantry regiments of three battalions, 
or about 1,650 men, into a six-battalion brigade 
of about 7,000. This meant a four-fold oxi)an - 
sion for the regular hold army alone, without 
counting the fortress garrisons, but the Balkan 
Wars had already shown that for a thoroughly 
national war it was safe to multiply even by 
eight. The lieutenant-colonels' and the second 
captains of the active regirndlrits, with a propor- 
tion of junior officers serving as supernumeraries 
in peace, commandcxl the regiment and com- 
panu^ newly formed on mobilization. 

The cavalry and artillery wore maintained on a 
high establishment in peace, the held artillery 
being only doubled and the cavalry scarcely 

*liit Ghent, 2 im 1 Antwerp. 3nl Ll^tfe, 4tliJi'Namur. 5tli Mum. 
eth Inetend of tlw two bovifteer giuuiM of divl-iional 

artilleiy. the 0tli diyielon ba'l one of lior.je artillery ami one of 
heavy bowiteen. 

tBrutmeh. 

iTtie lefflmente at Namur and T,id8e tomurl 'ortra« battalkuyi 
in addition. 
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iiioreased at all, by the intako of r(?servists 
(men and liorscw) on mobilization.* 

Of the fortress troops, both ariillerv and 
engineer, details need not he given. It will 
suiTice to say that tiie formations in thc'st^ 
branches were numerous, as orm would 
from the preponderant part played by the 
t hree fortresses in the def(«ice scheme. 

Befon) wo deal witli these fortresses in anv de- 
tail, however, W€) may set forth briefly the char- 
actoristic points of the armament, equipment, 
and uniform of the Belgian Army. The field 
artillery weapon was a Ki'upp quick-firer of 

*The period! of mlUtlamen’e eervloe with the ooloura were : — 
Infantry, iieary Artillery, and Ptcnaeni. 16 morths; Cavalry and 
linree Artillery, 24 monthH : Field Artillery and Train. 21 montiw. 


1905,* with single long rimning-up spring 
^lnd panorama sight, but without indepen* 
dent line of sight ” — in a word, a typical equip- 
ment of its date, inferior to tlie French, Russian, 
and British models, but siqierior to the German. 
At the outbreak of war no definite decision had 
boon mado as to the pattern of quick-firing field 
howitze^r ^o be adopted, and the old breech - 
loading weapons were taken into the field. 
The rifle, pattern 1889, a Mauser, of *30) in. 
calibre, wj»a alsj a tyjiical Wc'»'-pon, differing 
only in point:', of, detail from Die rifle of many 
other armies. 

* Some of t^e ffum were made af. Efaen. and othen at Che 
ordnance worka of Cockerlll. at Scrjliw. LlAge. 
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machine-guns were of three typew - a 
Hotchkiss, used in the fortresses,, a Maxim of 
inucli tile samt^ pattern and weights as those 
of other armies, and a new typo named tiu^ 

•• Bertliier,” a light automatic weapon* weighuig 
only I8lh. This was frecpiently, if not always, < 
moimted (for transport only) on a light two- 
wluM'lt'd carriage drawn by dogs. The cavalri* 
maciiine guns had pack transport. When in 
action all field machine guns were tripod - 
nioiintixi. 

On tile wiiole, then, as regards weapons 
Jk'lgium was on a level with her eontemporaru;s, 
but in no M’ay aiiead of them, for even the 
light iiia<*hiiie-gutL iiad been introduced into the 
Danish, Russian, and other armii s. 

'fhe same can liardJy bo said of the uiiiform.s 
and tlio infantry equipment. The 13elgiaii 
linesmen wont into action against the grey 
GiTrmvis wearing the blue tunic or greatcoat, 
the heavy kniqiSiKik, and the wJiito buff 
accoutrc'ments of jieaco time. Trials luid re- 
cently b(M!n nifKlo of a kliaki field iiniforin, but 
none such had been adopted. 

As wo have already s('en, the older 
tortincalions of Antwer]) represent Brial- 
inont s youth, and those of Juiegt*- and Namur, 
and some of the newer Antwerp forts, his 
maturity, while the newer Antwerp works 
are more modern 'in di'sign than even Hrial- 
moiit's final plans. Thes first, constructed 
before the . days of the siege howitzer 
sliell, scarcely concern us. But the second and 
tliird call for more detailed description, and for 


that purpose we take two of Brialinont's 
dtHiigns — one for a large fort with an internal 
kt^ep, and one for a fortin " or smaller work. 
The ring fortresses of Namur and Lidge were 
simply combinations of these forts and 
“ fortins/' varied slightly in detail to suit the 
^ sih’s*. 

The larger fort shown is five-sided, and 
surrounded by a deep ditch, of wliich 
the CO unt(*r -scarp is a masonry wall, while the 
earthen escarp is simply the prolongation of the 
extyerior slope of th«*. parapet. Beiiind tho 
counter-scarp wall and running along almost 
its whole length is a vaulted gallery, which 
at the angles of the ditch is pierced f<»r machine- 
guns and rifles, so as to sweep the floor cf tho 
diteli at tile moment of assault. From this 
gallery small galleries run outwards and down- 
wards at right angles to enable the defenders 
to counter-attack the besiegers' mining 
operations, and other galleries eonimunicato 
w'ith tln' fort below the floor of tho ditch. Tliis 
eoimtor-scar]) gallery, thereioro, is tho main 
dofenco of tJie fort during tho final stages of 
the bOsiogors* advance, both against his a ssault 
overground iutoss tho ditch, imd against his 
mining opr^rations underground, and it is 
itself practically sacure again-.t any form of 
attack except slow and systematic mining — 
unless, indeed, artillery of quite unforeseen 
power were to be brought against it, in which 
caSx^ it would succumb like any other works* 

In the rear “gorge”) of the fort the 
escarp is of masonry, and golloried and pierced 
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BO as to coniniaiid the flooi (if the ditch The 
paiapet ot tlie fi rt is a plain inf anti > bnasl 
work, with st((l ^iiii cii])olas bedded in 
coiKieti at int(t\a 1 s 

\\ itJiin tills ti\c sided work and stpaialtd 
fiom it b^ on iiiiifr ditch is a tiiaii^;iilai 
mass uf (oiirntc pilkricd and jJUKid on 
Its 1 ear side to sweep thc’i rew of the iniwi 
ditt h* and on oil sides so cV* to pno 
fill upwards upon the int( nor of the ould tort, 
and so to pi<\ent an (ncm^ who has stormenl 
the front pait lioin < stablishinp hiinself solidlv 
111 tlie iiiUnoi and to keep open a wa> for 
reinforce me nth bv wa^ ot the real side' oi 
“gorge Aecesrt horn the outei fort to the 
inner d]t( h io obtaiiK d through a tunnel from 
a well or sunk m<a i all pails of whieli 
are kept imelet firt b^ car(full> sloping the 
earth on th( inner side, glacis fashion, so as to 
bring It under tlie obh(i\ation of a cupola 
in the centre of tho triangular keep 

*rbe (»unter hcan* RaUerles at the ap«||| pm\l(lo for ditch 
defence on the fnmt fnoeh 

tTbu Hunk area ” alao ainlstK In limiting the bfttyoL oiien to 
tbo flARallaut after penetrating the outer fdrt 


'I he smallei forr is a triangular wroik of sunpler 
ti ICC, and without provision for interior do 
fdict At the angles of the triangle are small 
cupolas foi light e|uii k firing guns I’hc in 
fantr\ parapet is traced some what in the shape 
of a hi'ait, and in the hollow of this heart la 
1 solid Cl ntral mass of c oncrete, on which are the 
sht lt( rs and gun cupolas The mortal ciijiolaa 
cmeigc fioin the floor of tho hollow, outside the 
( I ntral mass Ditcli defeni c is pro\ ided for tho 
fiont faces b^ c ouiiti i scarp gallc^ra s, and for the 
It ai face b\ the tiac c and loophole s of the escarp 
galler\ , as in t he case of tho larger fort 

Ji\ the latei digmoeis, though cupolas and 
concrete were used frecU, the upright escarps 
and dcc'p ditches ond general coatly massivenesa 
of Brialinont s woikH werercplacc'd, in Belgium, 
us m ofhor foiiiitiies, b\ glacis ditchc'S, that is, 
the parapet slope was continued outwards and 
downwards until the proper deptli was reached 
for the building up of a steep, forbiddmg c ounter 
Rcarj) ^Entanglements and stc^el fence's were 
fixcHl on this slope as a barrier to sudden 
assault Tho gun cupolas were placed much 
as they were in Biialmont's designs, but in 
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general the earthen slopes were v longer and 
flatter. 

The Antwerj) fortifientions were (1) the 1859 
enceinte, already al hided to as a fine example 
of the old“ polygonal ” fortification, and still 
possessing military value against all forms of 
attack except a regular siege, althovg '.i, of course, 
powerless to protect the town against bombard, 
ment ; (2) the “ old ” forts, a partial ring of 
self-contained works at regular* intervals of 
2,200 yards, and at an average distance of 3,500 
yards from the enceinte ; these were built at the 
same time as the cncierUe and at first extondecl 
only from the river at Hoboken, above the city, 
to the railway running out of Antwerp eastward, 
but after 1869 were reinforced by Fort Merxem, 
north of the city, and Forts Cruyheke and 
Zwyndreclit to tlie west of the Scheldt, to which 
was presently added the combined fort and coast- 
battery, Saintc-Mario, on the lower Scheldt ; 

(3) the first instalment of the “ new ” forts, 
built in 1879 and the following years 
by llrialmoiit ; these marked the most 
important points of an immense de- 
fended area, Kupelmondt^ — Waelhoin near 
Malines — Lierre — - Schooten— Horen drocht ; 

(4) the second instidment of the “ new forts,’* 

which were (^cmpleU*d in 1913, and filled up the 
wide interv’^als left unguarded in the preliminary' 
sehenie ; (5) the defenci;s commanding tli© 

ship-chamiel, of which tho water battery of Fort 


Sainte Marie with its long row of casemate guns 
at the water level beliind heavy masses of 
curved annour was perhaps the most effective ; 
(6) the inundattHil areas. It is to be noted that 
tho old forts of class (2) received new cupolas 
and additional concrete at tho same time as the 
works of class (4) wore built. 

As tho base of tho field army and the final 
keep of the Kingdom, Antwerj) had generally 
been well cared for. With Liege and Namur, 
however, matters wore different. They were 
intended originally as barrier- fortresses, to be 
held only for a few days, and many authorities 
declared that any further development of them 
as fortresses in the ordinary sense was un- 
desirable in the general interests of the defence. 
Only tho strong will and personality of Drial- 
mont mode them what they wore, for good and 
evil*, and the war gave no final answer to the 
question, since the resistance of L’^go sur- 
prised those who regarded it as a mere barrier 
position while the swift overwhelming of 
Namur was equally startling to those who 
looked upon it as a fortress. 

Li^ge possessed a ring of six forts and six 
“ fortins,” Namur a ring of foiu* forts and five 
“ fortins ” of the two kinds described above, 
or analogous types. The armaments were the 
same in all cases — -two 6in., four 4* Tint, two 
Sin. mortars, four light quiekfirers for the forts, 
two 6iri., two 4* 7 in., one (or two) 8in. mortars. 
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THE DEFENCES OF NAMUR. 


aiid ihmi light quickfirora for tlu? “ fortina.” 
Including scporately einplacod guns, lacgo hod 
400 and Namur 350 pieces. 

Searclilights and tiio necessary stores and 
supplies for resisting a siege were reported {is 
rofuly and completo in the winter of 1913, 
oven the lino enlargement Iw'ing in position. 

But what was true for tlm forts individually 
was not altogether true for the hirt- ring as a whole, 
for l)orjnb-prt)of infantry redoubts would Ijave 
guarded the inU'rvals of the forts far more 
effectually than the more field defences that 
wore luistily tlirown up after mobilizatioiu 
The uses and design of such redoubts were 
well known to all European engintx^rs, and it 
can only be supposed that no definite decision 
to treat Liege and Namur as fortresses liod 
ever been reached. 

One other consideration must bo mentioned. 
At the time when the cupolas were con- 
structed and the, depth of the concrete 
detei^ninod, the typical siege gun was tlie 


6'inch liowitzer. But artillery had made 
great progreife since the siege of Port Arthur 
hud aff(»rded definite data as to tlio numbers 
aiul kinds of guns required, and 8-inch and even 
11 -inch howitzcTs could now be moimicd on 
wheeled carriages and brought into action 
without waiting to make concrete beds for 
tJiem. 

The rasisting power of tlie cupolas was there- 
fore, in August, 1914, somewhat doubtful, and 
iliis doubt cannot but have iutoi\sificd in the 
minds of tin? Belgitm staff their more general 
doubts as to the wisdom of treating the 
Meuse places as fortresses at all. These doubts, 
indeed, hod bwii partially allayed by the 
miMianivTes of 1913, in which the “ Red ” 
Army attacked Namur from the East and was 
rt'pulsod, even thougli the umpires alloAved the 
attack to smother the cupolas in a few hours. 
But manamvres and realities may differ, and 
until the heavier shell was actually pitted against 
the cupola in war, indecision was bound to 
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reimiin. Had tlie new army scheme been com- facto liave been decided upon. As it was. in 

plete in Aiigiist, 1914, a clear policy one way this as in other matters of defence, llcigimn 

or the other as to tlu) Mease forts would ipso was caught at a moment of traasitiou. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


HtcVIEW tOF THE IIlSTORY OF THE A«MY — EvOLrTION WITHOUT REVOLUTION — CaRDWELL'S 
I^iNKED Battalions — The Professional Army and the Citizen Army — The Napoleonic 
War — The Nineteenth Century — Procjress of the V'olunteek Movement — The Franco* 
Cierman War — Consequent Changes in the Regular Army — The South African War — • 
The Haldane Reforms — Drafts and Establishments J^etween 1004-1913 — Mobilization 
- Reserves — Tkkritokial Force — Officers and Reserve of Officers — War Office 
O w^ANiZATiON- Fighting Organizatio:^ of the Expeditionary Force — The Infantry Divi- 
sion — Auxiliary Services — Line of CJommunication — Supply — Motor Transport — Medical 
Service — The Cavalry Division — “ An Enemy Not to be Despised.** 


T he British Army was the result of 
cetiiuries of slow development, at 
no period of which there Jiad ^ 
occurreif any event or reform so 
compruhonsive as to deserve the name of 
revolution. Organized originally for King's 
giirrisons overseas and King’s retainers at 
home and long styled hy const it utional 
usage “ guards and garrisons,” the Regular 
Army had groN^Ti up regiment by regiment 
precisely os needs presented thcmselv€*8, and had 
been red need regiment by regiment whenever 
a need passed away or the political and social 
circumstances called or seemed to call for econo- 
mies. 

It began with the small remnant consisting of 
two regiments only, which the Restoration 
Government of 1060 took over from the Army 
of Cromwell. To this were added regiments of 
men • who hod shared t^xile with the King- — 
in the nature of things a very small bmly. 

The King himself was a “ King upon condi- 
tions,” and one condition exacted by public 
opinion was that there should be no repetition of 
the military occupation of England by Cromweirs 
major-generals. It was the acquisition of 
Tangier, which came as Catherine of Braganza's 
dowy, that first called for an increases which 
Parliament would admit. Similar small increases 
followed, each with its own occasion to sanction 
it, and were considered so formidable to liberty 
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as to interest Parliament in cancelling them after 
suali occasions had passed. 1 n larger emergencies 
^ ( Ireat Britain raised emergency armies in much 
the same way as other countries had done up 
to the time of the introduction of the “ standing 
army” by Louis XIV. and Louvois. These 
emergency armies were largely foreign troops, 
taken into pa\- temporarily, a procedure that 
to the IStli-century conceptions of sbitehood 
and nationality w’os not in the least shocking^ 
but rather wise. But some were British, 
and although at the peace siqierfiuous 
British regiments wen? disbanded at the 
same time as the foreign regiments w^ere given 
back to their masters, yet at the end of each 
w’ar a few regiments managed to w^eather the 
storm of retrenchment, just as a century before 
temporary regim(*nts in the Fnmch Army 
were now and then ” given the white fiag,’* 
wiiich placed them on the ponnanent establish- 
ment. This firactioe was, as regards the French, 
already 150 years old w hen Charles II. came to 
tho throne in England, and the French had 
obtained a long start in the formation of regular 
and {3ermanc4it armies. In so for as tho King 
w^as aVjle by a process of “ here a little there a 
little ** to expand the force at his ]>er8onal 
disposal at home, he follow'ed the French fashion, 
w'hich ill due course was succeeded by the Prus- 
sian fashion, placed beyond cavil and criticism 
by Frederick the Great. 
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These French and Prussian influences, as well 
as the peculiar conditions which made the 
British Army a group of “ guards and garrisons,'* 
still possessed not a little signiBcance even in 
1914, when the circt mitances of Great Britain 
had undergon3 great transformations. They 
were responsible, in fact, for three of the most 
marked characteristics of the Regular Army — 
its oversea service, its close regimental system, 
and its strictly profeasional ty|^. 

Up to the time of the Indian Mutiny these 
characteristics were far more marked. But when 
oversea garrisons on a really large scale had 
to be found, it became gradually clear that one 
characteristic interfered with the other.* The 
Prussian and French armies, which gave the 
British their regimental system, had no such 
'drain upon them ; while, on the other iiand, if 
fresh men had constantly to be found for the 
Colonies and India, the essenco of the 
rc^giinental system — the long-service private 
soldier — was forfeited so far as troojjs at home 
wore concerned. In fact, the rtigim^ntal 
system in its ordinary working broke down 
utterly when the smallest additional transfer 
of force from home to abroad or vice versa 
was required. For a century before that date 
there was no better means of finding the 
annual Indian draft of mm from home, or of 
reinforcing the home forces for war, than the 
clumsy expedient of inducing men by a bounty 
to transfer from one regiment to another. 

We have said that the Army had evolved 
gradually without any single event or reform 
that could Ix^ called a revolution. If any 
reform could be considered as a contradiction 
to that statement, it would be the reform 
W’hich Mr. Cardwell introduced of linking the 
old single- battalion regiments by pairs for 
purposes of drafting and routine of reliefs. 
The working of th's system, which was still, * 
in 1914, the basic system of the Array, will 
be examined in due course. Jt has been 
misunderstood, in the Army and out of it, 
and it is all the more important, therefore, that 
the reader should have a clear view of the 
conditions that it had to meet. For the pre- 
stmt it w'ill suffice to note that it only achieved 
its ends by boldly affronting the old close 
regimental spirit. Battalions with traditions 
of thc'ir own wt^ro amalgamated into two- 
battalion regiments with no traditions at all. 

But th«' regimcfiital system survived, and 
enough of it still n^mained in the first years 
of the 20th century to complicate the drafting 
question, and also that of promotion, to a 
degree that Continental armies, with their 
uniforin organizations and uniform service. 


could never realize. The drafting question^ 
the reader will find, absolutely dominated 
our Army problem. The promotion problem 
was simpler, yet its solution was 
certainly not in sight in 1914. Whereas in 
Continental armies an officer, above aU an excep- 
tionally good officer, practically never spent 
his career in one regiment, in Great Britain 
transfers were few, and usually limited to 
th^ simple case of man-for-man exchanges — 
which was quite in accord with the general com- 
petitive outlook between regiments. In con- 
sequence the rate of promotion was very unequal 
in the v^arious regiments, notably after the South 
African War of 1899-1902, in which many men 
of equal ages and in the same regiment were 
almost simultaneously promoted. In the case 
of the rank and file transfer without consent 
was a form of punishment. 

That the regiment, thus conceived as the 
soldier's one home, • possessed the fullest 
measure of esprit de corps goes without saying. 
With all that that virtue implies the fine regi- 
ments of the Expeditionary Force can without 
hesitation be credited. Yet it is important 
to note that there were certain directions in 
which the strength of that esprit de corps 
affected unfavourably the administration 
and war -readiness of the Army at large. 
Of the strictly professional spirit of the Regular 
Army it is hardly necessary to adduce examples' 
Although the Militia and \’'olunteer battalions 
were affiliated ** to the Regular regiment of 
their county, in practice the tie was only 
nominal,* and there were cases in which no 
Regular battalion had visited its county for 
a centiury and more.. Voluntary .enlistment 
for service in any part of the world and for 
any cause in which the Government wished 
to use it meant that the Army was the recruit's 
career and business. It was not a national duty 
impostni upon the citizen as such, but in its 
essemce, contract service. 

Now, such an Army is a precious possession, 
and Great Britain was fortunate in that she 
was the only European Power which had forcje 
in hand which could be used for the lesser 
einergtmcies. It has been aptly remarked that 
the continental military machinery will only 
work at full power. Taking this phrase in 
the sense in which it was meant, the military 
advantage of Great Britain was the capacity 
to work effectively, if not economically, at all 
powers. A grand battle on the Continent, the 
maintenance of internal order at home, war upon • 
a kinglet in a tropical forest, and pimishment 

* Bare In so far M the BlUltIa was used as a " feeder ” for the Aroir. 
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of a high mountain tribe — all these tasks of the “ colonial ” or adventurer army with 

were understood to bo within the capacity those of the “ Metropolitan ” or national 

of the infantry battalion tliat foun^ itm?lf army, said that it was “ a vulgar error 

‘‘ next on the list for duty ” at my given to attribute more patriotism to the former 

moment. than to the latter ” ; that it was “ a sub- 

Services so different as these imply that it limatod conception of fighting in itself as an 

is service for service’s sake, and not service on ideal ” irrespective of victory and defeat which 

behalf of personal beliefs and passions, tliat inspired the colonial army*, 

is the main-spring of a professional army- But if we recognize that it is not primarily 

The British professional army went into action patriotism but high adventure that drives 

against savages or against Boers with as much the professional soldier to affront the manifold 

bravery as against Napoleon or the Kaiser, and chances of his service, we must accept it as 

we as a nation have the best reasons for real- a necessary consequence tliat when the greatest 

izing the truth of the remark of M. Psicharri’s and gravest emergencies — the emergencies that 

French officer Who, in contrasting the motives 


The orlglnaJ Is here ooudenied and parapbrawd ellghtly. 
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enlist the ordinary citizen — arise, fundamental 
difference of characU*r between the Regular 
forces and the citizen forces will make itself 
felt, however patriotic the soldier may be, 
and however anxious the citizen in arms may 
be for pay, separation allowances, <Scc. — 
however completely, in short, their formal 
outw'ard regulations and terms of service may 
be assimilated and iinitic'd. In effect, 
a citizen army is definitely marked off 
from a ])rofessional arim', even though* 
as in the case of modern Euro|iean 
armies, it is trainc^l in barracks for consecutive 
years, and even though, as in the American 
Civil War, it goes tlirough three years on hard 
warfare, a citizen arm>' it remains. Tlie 
question of voluntary or compulsory service, 
which agitated Great Rritain for some years 
before the Great War, bears only indirectly 
upon this larger qm^stion. A nominal com- 
pulsion if combined with substitutions, but 
only so, w’ill produce the professional tyiw, 
the antiit de metier of the Second Empire, 
for example ; for the substitute is simply a 
volunb'er with a bounty, and the “ principal ” 
who pays him to serve in his stead is a citizen 
whose ideal may be patriotism, but is certainly 
not war and adventure. And the citizen armv 
is even more an army animated by what is 


called its voluntary spirit, since it is essentially 
an army fighting ad hoc for a great emd per- 
sonally inspiring cause, and short of that 
cannot be used at all. So that when com- 
pulsion is applied to such a force in peace it 
must, to succeed, have the certainty that 
the voluntary spirit will be wholly operative 
in war. 

If, then, a nation is to have a professional 
army of the British type, it should also possess 
for those graver emergencies a separate army 
based upon the citizen serving not as an agent 
of the community, still less os an agent of the 
Cabinet, but strictly as a member of the com- 
munity. C'ontinental armies, organized for the 
gi*eat emergency' and for that alone, can regard 
their different categories of armed forces as 
one in kind though various in degree of fitness.* 
But the British wa.s necessarily n “ two 
line army ’* — an army consisting of two differ- 
ent parts, c‘ach self.-contained. 

Now, the proft^ional army is alwa 3 's for its 
numbers the most costly form, whether it be 
a piu^l.v voluntary one, showing the whok; 
of its ex)>enses on the State’s budget, or a con- 
script- substitute oiu^ in which part of the 
burden of cost is laid directly ufKm the indi- 
viduals viiio pay substitutes to serve for them. 
In the given two-line organization therefore 
it is to bo expected that the exfienditure for 
the uniforms, arms, training facilities, [wr- 
maneiit cadres, &c., of this second line will be 
kept as low os possible. Tho moiv professional 
the first line then the less completely trained 
the HiHond line can he. But both must be- 
employed, and must also expand on the out- 
break of a w ar of great and deep significance. 
The onl>’ precedent in modern English history 
for sucli a w’ar was the Napoleonic, and it is 
interesting to sec how tho problem of expansion 
was dealt wdth then. 

'I’he conditions differed from the modern in this 
much, that in 179:M815 there was no balance 
maintained between tho Regular Army at home 
and that abroad — it w^as, of course, in the days 
of the «“ volunteering ” system above mentioned 
— nor w as there any Anny^ Reserve, since in the 
existing small Aniiy service was practically 
for life. But thanks to the Militia organiza- 
tion it was |x>ssible, in a series of w^ars that 
extended over more than half a generation, 
to develop the Regular Army at home into an 
expeditionary force, each battalion of which, 
on going abroad, left behind it a draft -producing 

*Altlimurh even hm tlie neoeMiity for irreater teohnlral efllqlanof 
tor war^for Inatan^. the prepuednow lii oerteln tiontler troops— 
bad gone far enough to suggest to advanood studoDts the possiblUtF 
of a return to the old omitde de mUin. 
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battalion of the Regular Militia. This Militia 
was raised nommaily by compulsion, but in 
practice^ by substitution. Insurance societies 
which were formed to protect their members 
against the luck of the ballot were able to pay 
handsome bounties to substitutes, and it was 
far more profitable for a man who intended to 
enlist to do so in^ several stages, at each of 
which he obtained money in some form, rather 
than to go direct into the line for the single 
bounty. Behind this Regular Militia, which 
closely corresponded with the later Special 
Reserve, there was the Local Militia of 1808, 
equivalent to the modem Territorial Force, 
in which personal service was compulsory 
and substitution forbidden. This was purely 
a home-service force, formed out of the Volun- 
teers previously existing, and there is no evi- 
dence that it found any reinforcements for the 
Regular Army, though a certain number of its 
men volunteered for the Regular Militia. 

After the peac^e the Militia of both kinds was 
disbanded and ceased to exist, though Yeo- 
manry belonging to it were from time to time 
called out in aid of the civil power in the troubled 
years of 1820-1850. All foreign and Colonial 
wars and emergencies from 1815 to 1859 wore 
strictly of the kind to which a professional 
army, and only a professional army, was adapted, 
and although the ^Militia was re-erc^tod, and 
embodied in the Crimean War, it was volun- 
tarily enlisted from the same classes av th<jse 
which recruited the line direct. It be<iame 
an ante-chamber of the Regular service, and as 
such gradually ceased both to be recruited from 
citizens or to represent in any way the idea of ser- 
vice as a duty to society. Into its plcuse steppi^d 
the Volunteers, who liad primarily been fonned, 
or had rather formed themselves, to meet the 
most serious danger that had threatened Britain 
for centuries — the first Napoleon at the head 
of the l)ost professional anny in tlio w'orld and 
a navy nmnerically equal, or even sujjerior, 
to the British Fleet. But, unlike previous 
emergency forces, this did not vanish when the 
emergency passed. On the contrary, it, grew 
into a permanent forces, with its own settled 
habits and traditions and a strong tie of mem- 
bership to assist or replace the purely military 
cohesion that its intermittent trainings could not 
be expected to give. 

While this process of solidifying the tem- 
porary Volunteers was going on, the Regular 
Army was itself undergoing great changes. The 
Franco-German War of 1870-1871 had revealed 
the prowess of the short-service national army ; 
its great aptitude for the changed technical con- 
ditions of wwfare, its extraordinary numerical 


strength, and its intensive training. None 
of these things made it a type of anny that 
oould serve the purposes of a Coloniid 
Empire, but its numbers and flexibility at aivy 
rate were factors in its favour that had. to be 
taken into account and answered by like factors 
in any professional army that might be called 
upon to face it. The only wray of increasing the 
numbers of that professional army was to divide 
the period of tlie soldier’s service into colour 
service and reserve service. To those unfamiliar 
with the •working of the Army system it may 
seem to bo a mere truism to say that the ivar 
strength of the Army depends on tWfe annual 
intake of rocriiits ; yet it is a fact that critics of 
the syaten: frequently sought to increase that 
strength by other meatui, such as changing the 
periods of service, re-enlisting reservists, &c. 
It is therefore important to make it clear that 
t}ie real gain from short service is the great in- 
crease in the number of vacakicies to be filled 
anixually, and therefore a great increase in tte 
intake of recruits, establishments and cost 
remaining unaltered.*^ 

The short service principle was not, of course^ 
applicable irf its entirety. To begin with, 
service in the professional overseas Army could 
not^ be made incumbent upon the citizen as 
such. Further, when a maix enlistcHl for Army 
* service he did so with the intention of rendering 
service for a reasonable number of years, and 
not with tliat of receiving training bua quickly as 
possible in view of a future emergency ; and, 
lastly, the cost of changing the whole of the 
nijik-and-file personnel abroad every three years 
or so was proliibitive. A comi>romise therefore 
was adopted. The period of liability and of 
pay for tliat liability was fixed at 12 years, of 
wliich six or seven were spent with the colours 
and six or five in the rescTve.f 

At the same time the linking of the single 
battalions was carried out, and to each regiment 
thus formed was affiliated one or more Militia 
battalions, which were closely associated witli 
the def>6ts of the Rc^giilar battalions, and so 
occupitMi a middle }x>sition bc^twoen tlie old self- 
contiiiiied citizen force and the pur© draft-pro- 
ducing ogcMicy, the function of the latter tending 
constantly to develop in importance at tlie 
expi^nse of the former. 

This system — ^professional Regulars, half at 
lioiiie and liaif abroad ; Militia, lialf drafts 
for Regulars, half agricultural volunteers ; 
Volunteers, townsmen thoroughly organized in 

* Thitfi on an (MtabllHhmctit of IOC, 000 men alwavn preaent v ith 
the floloun 25.000 leonOta a >car could be taken lor four yearn’ 
aervice. 50,000 for two years’, and 200.000 for sIk moutbs’. 

t Tbs perioda have varied albchtly, and In one o-ue, to be ruferrad 
to preeently. a muoh ahottu* term of colour eervloe waa introduced. 
Tbe periods vary alao aooordlus to the arm of the service. 
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battalions and looscuy Kroajx^l in brigades, and 
a Regular Army Reserv'e — ^was* the system in 
force when thc^ next groat occasion for expansion 
came in the South African War of 1899-1902. 
The expansion required proved to be too much 
for the system, esj>ecially in respect of moimled 
men. Battalions of Militia and companies of 
VolunUwrs who offered to serve abroad were 
sent out to reinforce the infantry and to set free 
a large number of iufautrjineii who fiod been 
trained in mounted infantry work. Moreover, 
a very largo part of the Yeomanry — ^the light 
cavalry of the Volunteers* — ^was sent out, and 
fresh regiments raised 2 d hoc constantly followed 
themf OthtT contingents of mounted troops 
were raisixl in the Dominions and Colonicj , 
Soutli Afriba of course included. 

These various forms of “ expansion,” witli 
their unavoidable overlajqiing and the tocluiical 
difficulties, both of handling and of administra- 
tion, owing to the dissimilaritii^s of organi- 
zation, terms of service, pay, and train- 
ing, led, after the war, to a re-examination 
of the wlioJe military system. After various 
unsiitisfactory experiments had been made, 
a fresh system was matured and brought into 
op<>ration by Mr. Secretary Haldane in 1907- 
1910 

rndtr this system, the Regular forces at 
home u('re nvgrouped and iierrnanontly or- 
ganized as an fixpoditionory force of divi. 
sions and a cavalry division ; the Militia in 

oRolally a dUtiuot furoe. 


its old form was aboliabfid and replaced by the 
Special Reserve, a force destined on mobiliza- 
tion to form a reserve battalion upon which 
the Regular Army fitting oversea could draw 
steadily for reinforcements ; and the Yeomanry 
and Volmiteers wero re-formed as the Territorial 
Force of all arms and branches, with a complete 
divisional organization anak>gous to that of the 
Regular Army* This was the Army system 
in force at the outbreak of the great war, and it 
is now our duty to describe it in some detail. 

For the infantry of the line, hiJf of which was 
at home and half abroad, the period of service 
was seven years with the Colours and five in 
the Reserve. This division of the twelve years’ 
liability had been found by experience to give 
the best mean between the length of service 
necessary to allow the drafts and reliefs to work 
well and the shortness of service necessary for 
the production of a large Reserve. After the 
South African War, which had been carried 
through, with a little assistance from India, 
chiefly by the home Army euid the Reserve, 
the value of the latter hod become so con- 
spicuous that the drafting problem was allowed 
to ^all into the background. Three years* 
Colour and nine Reserve service was intro- 
duced in 1902 for the express purpose of build- 
ing up a great Reserve. But the conditions of 
a man’s eligibility for service .in India— (o) age 
20 ; (6) service at least one year ; (c) not loss 
than four years to run before expiry of Colour 
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service — obviously made it impossible for an.v 
soldier enlisted on these terms to bo sent to 
India at all. It was hopcMi^that betwi^in two- 
thirds and tluvo-quarters of the men would 
voluntarilv' “ extend their service,” and hod 
that hope been realized no difliculty of course 
would have arisen. Hut it was not realizcnl, 
and the working of the drafts broke down so 
b€idly that nine years’ Colour and three Kesorve 
had to be adopted in order to redroai*th« 
balance. Finally, the former seven-fi\n 0 term 
wiis reintroduced. 

But it was not only the years immediately 
eoiicerned that were alTeoted by these changes 
of terms. Until the last men onlisUxI on the 
three-nine year terms of lft02 finally passed out 
of the Reserve in 1014, tho routine smoothness 
with which tho recruiting branch had been 
working in the nineties could not be restored, 
and just before the Declaration of War the 
recruiting system was being taxed to the utmost 
to make good the great efflux of both the nine- 


year men of 19l)4*5 and the seven-year men 
of 1906-7. ^ 

Insejiarable from the question of drafts was 
that of establislunents. I'he Indian ^ battalion 
was on a war footing, 1,000 in round rumibers, 
permiinently, the home battalion on an 
ostablihhment of about 750. Now' when a 
battalion w'ent abroad to relievo its sister 
battalion it hod at the same time to merease 
its establishment, and as the battalion due to 
come home included, in the nature of things* 
very man> soldiers in their last >ear of service, 
t.e., due for (iiseharge, it could leave behind but 
few' ftir the new’coiners to take over. The 
battalion going out, therefore, would liave to 
provide most of its own extra men. Further 
— and this was always the cmx of the problem - - 
it could not take with it men less than 20 > ears 
of age, nor recruits. If, therefore, it was to stand 
on its new footing in trained men over 19, it must 
have been over-filled with recruits two years 
beforehand, and — as the home establishm nt 
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then governed ii) — serving soldiers must have 
been dismissed prematurely to the Reserve 
to make vacancies for these recruits. Under 
these rigid conditions it was iiossible, and even 
frequent, for a battalion at home to be below 
establishment and yot closed to recruiting, 
and, worse still, these premature discharges to 
the Reserve might have to take place at a 
moment unfavourable for recruiting — as was 
the reuse in 1912-1913, when in order to make 
room a very large number of men w'ho would 
be trained and available for drafts in 1914-15 
serving, soldiers were prennaturely sent to the 
Reserve by the thousand, though recruiting 
was far from brisk at the time. Hence there 
o(!CuiTed a shortage in the Regular Army, 
which alarmed the nation not a little, but was, 
in fact, largely the result of the violent dis- 
turbance of the seven-five year term in 1902 
and of the limiting conditions of establishment 
and qualification for Indian service. 

Und ir those conditions the establishment of 
a home battalion was practically determined 
by the numbers of the annual draft for India. 
In the days of “ vohmteering, ” as wo have 
seen, thort’J was no large force of units at home, 
and the units abroad were fed from depots. 
But after the battalions were linked, those at 
home found the draft for their “ links,” and 
a 4 they w-ere the only available expeditionary 
force it was impossible to regard them as 
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mere depots. It was therefore settled that 
the homo battalion should consist of 
three sets of men destined for three annual 
drafts of 150 each, to bo 'sent out os each set 
becomes qualified, plus 300 men who would 
grow to maturity in, and remain throughout 
their service with, the home battalion, which 
without them w^ould be in the condition de- 
scribed by Lord Wolseley as that of a ” squeezed 
lemon.” 

All this administrative and ’ actuarial work 
had been reduced to a science b^' the recruiting 
branch, and short of disturbing refvirms the 
system worked with a certainty that would 
hardly be credible imder an apparently hap- 
hazard system of voluntary enlistment, were 
it not that the laws of probability act with 
the greater certainty when the numbers dealt 
with are large and the causes influencing them 
maiiifold» diverse, and independent. 

In the cose of the Expeditionary Force as 
it stood at the Declaration of War in August 
1914, the far-reaching effect of the previous 
disturbances was completely neutralized by 
two simple expedients — the lowering of the 
foreign service age limit to 19 and the abolition 
of the mounted infantry, which wae replaced 
by additional cavalry, made available by with- 
drawals of Imperial troops from South Africa in 
1912-13. The latter step alone meant that per- 
haps 50 picked men per battalion remained 
with their units, and the ' former made 
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available 100 to 200 men per battalion 
who would have be^n too immature for a tropical 
or sub-tropioal war. Mobilization therefore was 
carried through without a hitch, and tlie 
Special ReBerve battalions were at once ready 
to absorb the surplus Regular reservists. 

In the case of the Guards, who were not 
employed on foreign service in peace, there was 
no draft question to complicate matters • 
The term of service therefore was three and 
nine years, and an enormous Reserve wai> 
thereby created.* 

The Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers 
were each a single corps. Men enlisted for 
Garrison Artillery could not be posted to motinted 
corps, and jn the E igineers there was an ela- 
borate classification of men according to their 
trades. But apart from those complications 
drafting presented no problems for tho scientific 
arms, indeed no Engineer units at all were 
stationed in India. f 

In the cavalry of the line men were enlisted 
ff)r the ** corps of Hussars, Dragoons, &c., 
and allowed to express preference* for particular 
regiments within those corps. Tnis arrangement 
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*ln all calculationn of R«Herve strenKlh It in Important to note, 
on the autLiorlt> of Sir C UarrlH, the AMletant Fliian<.ial Secretary 
of the 'War Oftloe. that “ waHtaRe, yisar for Muir, was not appre* 
ciahh greater hi the cane of reeervlstfl than In tli it of men with tho 
Colours ^ 

tlfod Home gmnpiiifc of infantry regimeuts bee'i practicable 
the example of the Royal Artillery ihow't that many if not 
mnht of the complicationH previously de'snribed would have been 
removed But this reform, though auggested and hupiKirted by 
high authority, filled to penetrate thestning walls of the regimental 
oaetle. 
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at once removed most of the complications 
of drafting, and as cavalry is an arm alw^ays 
maintained on a high peace footing, there 
ivere no serious changes of establishment to 
be piepared for when imits went abroad. 
In consequence, the mobilization of cavalry 
regiments at home presented no special diffi- 
culty. Each regimt*nt, on proceeding on active 
service, left behind it a reserve squadron 
which nlisorbed recruits and surplus reservists 
and continued to feed its unit throughout the 
ww, in the same w&y as a special reserve unit 
of infantry,* 

In llie horse mobilization of the mounted 
branches both of the Field Force and of tho 
Territorial Armv there was the same thorough 
ness and attention to detail. Whereas in tlw 
Soi th African War the lac-k of svstem had been 
quite a^ marked in tlie matter of horses as in 
the matter of men, when the Eurofiean War 
broke out it found th ) authorities in all grades 
prepared to deal with the situation, for tlie 
rapid growth of motor traction in the inter- 
vening years had drawn public attention to the 
horsing problem. Tlie peace establishments of 
the Army in horses had been increased, ^he 
system of “ boarding-out ”t bad been intro- 
duced, first tentatively and then on a larger 

* There wah no drAft-flnding Spadal Re«rve CiVAlry. 

t Bouded-out hcmaB were (lovemment-owned anlmAle additional 
to the ordinary peace eatablbihment, whUh were tent to farmere 
and othen and maintained by them 
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scale, civilian buyers had bwn apjioirited in 
readiness for emergency, and above all a really 
useful census of horses hod been taken. 

Hiiilt up on these jirinciplos of organization, 
the Regular Army on October 1, 1913, was 
distributed os shown below : — 


Militia elements of the force was the ** regular 
establishment,’* which carried on the work of 
the regimental dep6t and trained the 
recrftits' there. Tliia force, however, had in 
peace times failed to attrcbct sufficient recruits. 
It was generally thought by tlie classes likely 




msTRIBUTTON OF THE RKOULAR 

ARMY. 






Infantry 

; Cavalry. 

Horae A 
Field 
Artillery. 

(larriHOti jEngl- 
Artlitery.' ' hoen 

1 

Flying 

Corps. 

A.S.C. 

Depart- 

ments. 

C\>lonlal ^Indian 
troops, 'triopain 
lmp.pay. 

Total. 

ON HOME ESTABLISHMENT 
Unitml Kiiiirdom 

Ireland 

Channel lelands 

51.442 

14.40U 

1.355 

1 

i 10.573 
j 2.052 

13.040 

4.072 

0,728 : 
733 1 
299 1 

6.978 

1.277 

35 

822 

4.848 

880 

11 

5.101 

860 

35 

- 

i 

' IZ 

00.102 

2>:.282 

1.736 

Total c 

07.20(1 

' 12.025 

^ 17,712 

7.780 j 

7.200 

822 

6.748 

0.046 


- 

126.200 

ON INDIAN ESTABLISH 
MENT 

54.584 

5.505 

10.071 

4.463 ! 

377 

- 

- 

538 

- 

602 

77.130 

ON COJ.ONIAL ESTABIJSH- 
MENT. 

(Gibraltar 

MalU 

Egypt and Cypruft 

Cey Ion. StraltH SettleiiientH and 
China StatioiiM . . 

South Africa 

\'HriouH. <111 pafiHage, Hoj. . . i 

1.830 
4.172 
4.. 543 

4.000 

3.000 

3.1 OS 

033 

1.137 

i 180 

1 

453 

1 

1..387 1 
1.577 
103 ; 

1.000 
202 < 
840 I 

300 

410 

103 

4.58 
520 , 
300 1 

1 

86 

100 

104 

120 

282 

57 

170 

220 

217 

300 
482 1 
270 1 

437 

521 

[ 2,867 

— 

200 

6.267 1 

3.877 

6.034 

0.238 

13.434 

0.826 

7,607 

Total 

21.412 

1,770 

033 

1 5.004 1 

1 

2.340 1 

1 _ , , 

757 

1.077 1 

3,823 

6.407 

44.011 





1 




. T - 

^ 



(.•rand Total . . I 

143.232 

1 10.090 j 

1 i 

20,310 

18.217 1 

10.013 

822 1 

1 0.505 

1 8.201 1 

3.825 

7.000 j 247.2.50 


'Phe Army Koservo, the strength of wliich 
had fluctuated considerably in conseciui^noe 
of the various changes in the tonus of colour 
service, consistecl of : — 

STRENOTH OF THE ARMY RESERVE 
ON OCTOBER 1. 1913. 



A. 

1 B. 

D. 

Total. 

Cavalry 

- 

6.967 

3.708 

10.676 

Hone and Field Artillery 

670 

j 13,604 

4,045 

10.000 

Qarrlsoii Artillery 

— 

{ 6,023 

250 

0.282 

Engineers . . 

420 

1 4.070 

050 

5.404 

Infantry 

4.234 

02,510 

23,382 

90.126 

Various 

493 

I 10,823 

2.218 

13.534 

Total 

5.823 

1 104.006 

1 

3.5.171 

145. 000 


Section A consisted of Reservists who had 
undertaken to rejoin the colours if required 
on an emergency short of general mobilization ; 
Section li (with C) comprised all who had enlisted 
for short service (3-7 years) and hod discharged 
their active duties. Section D consist(Kl of men 
who after the expiry of their 12 years total Ujrm 
had re -enlisted for a further four years in the 
Reserve. 

The Special Reserve, which. consisted almost 
entirely of infantry,* was created from the re- 
mains of the Militia to act us the Regular Militia’ 
battalions hod acted in the Napoleonic wars, as 
feeders for the Line in war. All ranks were liable 
for foreign service in war, and the term of enlist- 
meat was six years. Incorporated with the 

*At one time a large force of Field Artillery Spedal ReeeryleM 
waa enllKied fur the manning of ammunition oolumne. But theeo 
ipere no longer required when Anuy Bervloe i^rpe motor tranqport 
took over thle duty. 


to join tlial prcissure waa brought to boar on 
“ S.R." recruits while at the depot to enter the 
Regular Army ; and in fact many thousands of 
men annually joined the Special Reserve* in 
order to bring up their physical and other 
qualiflcations to the Regular standard before 
passing into the Line, or in order to see “ how 
they liked the life ” l>efore committing them- 
selves finally. These men were, of course, 
potential Regulars, and not part -trained 
Reservists. 

The Territorial Force since its reconstruction 
had had a troubled history. U{)on it had 
centred many (jriticisms that might have been 
directed against the Army system os a whole. 
Its weaknesses w^ere naturally more in evi- 
dence than those of the Special Reserve, or 
those which were the outcome of drafting 
difficulties in the Regular Army. Since it 
was pre-eminently the national army, embody- 
ing the idea of duty service, thost* who 
advocated and worked for compulsory military 
.service focussed their efforts upon it. Whether 
this volume of criticism affected its material 
training is doubtful, but at times certainly 
it did affect the manU of the force, and from 
first to last it almost controlled the recruiting. 
Further, the local recruiting authorities were in 
many cases too much absorbed in the business 
administration of the units under their charge 
to be able to deal with recruiting in the 
more scientific spirit of the Recruiting 
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Brancn of the War OfiTieo ; unuocjesfiarily 
wild fluctuations of intake — alternate 
“ booms ” and “ i^umps " -were the result. 
Ill soiiK? years one-seventh, in others as 
much as one-third of the T«?iTitorial Force 
w’ould be due for discharge, and the problem 
of making good the? deficiency in advancse 
of its occurrence was a hard one. In the 
Ti'sult the force was considerably short of its 
p<nu?e establishment of 315,438, though it was 
never much below 2.50,000. 


The tenn of service in the Territorud Force was 
four years, re-engagements being allowed. The 
training liabilities were ten to twenty drills 
jier annum, two weeks' continuous training in 
camp, and a musketry course. When the 
Territorial Force was created, it was intended to 
form a Reserve for it as soon as possible, and 
to tliat end re-engagements of time-expired 
men w^ere at first discouraged. Owing, how- 
ever, to inelastic regulations by which com- 
paratively few men were qualified to pass into 
this Reserve*, and to the sudden popularity of 
the neiv National Reserve, the Territorial Force 
Reserv^e was little more than a list of officers 
who, while leaving their regiments on change 
of residi^nce, &c., wished to continue in the force 
against the day of mobilization. Far more 
satisfactory was the condition of two other 
auxiliaries of the Territorial Force, the National 
Reserv'e and the Voluntary Aid Detachments. 
The former numbered over 200,000 old soldiers 
and sailors divided into three categories, (1) 
ngisterod for gencTal service ; (2) registered 
for home service ; (3) not available for 

service under ^amis. The provision of officers 
for t hese various forces was regulated thus ; — 

Tn the cast^ of the Regular Army, officers were 
appt)intcxi (a) from cadets trained at the Royal 
JVIilitory Academy, Woolwich (for Artillery 
and Engineers), or at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst (for other arms), to which in- 
stitutions they were adniitted in some cases by 
Oovcrnmental or headmasters’ nominations, in 
the rest by competitive examination ; (b) from 

^Another branch of thin lieaerve, which whs provided for but 
nover foniicd. was the “ 'I’eiihnlcal ” Heserve, n reirl'dcr of men 
available as local guides, Buperlntendeiits of works, c. 
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among University students, after examination 
and preliminary military training in the Officers 
Training Corps ; (c) from Colonial candidates 
trained at the Royal Military Colleges of Canada, 
Australia, 

In the case of the Special Reserve and the 
Territorial Force, officers were appointed either 
after service in the Officers Training Corps 
or direct from civil life. The O.T.C. was 
composed of senior division contingents belong- 
ing to the Universities and junior division con- 
tingents belonging to the public schools. The 
total sti^ngth of cadets in the O.T.C. was 
aj>j)roximately 25,000, of whom about 6,000 in 
senior division were undergraduates of 
military ago available for immediate service. 
The otlicers of the corps were drawn from the 
Special Reserve and the Territorial Force, 
'rhere were practical and written examina- 
tions in military subjects for cadets, as well 
os drill and camp training. 

In the general organization of the Army the 
principle had been adopted since the South 
African - War of separating as far as possible 
command and training from aviministration. 
To that end the General Staff of the Army 
w^as made distinct from other branches of 

e 

headquarters and staffs ; the administration, 
equipment, &c., of the Territorial Force was* 
placed in the hands of a County Association, 
and that of the Regular Army in the 
hands of a special general officer subordinate 
to the Commands -in-Chiof in each region, but 
endowed with wide powers of Administration. 
The central administration of the] Army was 
c ivided into four main departments. The 
General-Staff dealt with operations, the Adjutant- 
Gen(?rars Staff with personnel, the Qiiartor- 
master-General's with materiel, and the Staff 
of the Master-General of the Ordnance with 
armament. 

^’he Army at liome, iiK^luding the Special 
Reserve and tlie Territorial Force, was grouped 
by divisions and brigades into large “com- 
mands ” under g(«nerals c<jmmanding-in-chief, 
eocdi of whom htu.1 under him a general staff 
branch, under a brigadier-general or colonel, 
and a major-general or brigadier-general in 
charge of Admin istrf^ion. The London district 
was separately organized. For recruiting and 
record purposes, or, so far as concerned the 
Regular Aimy and Special Reserve, the Com- 
mands, ex(;ept Aldersiiot, wore sub-divided 
jnto districts. Under the Army Council and 
dii‘ectly reporting to it were the Inspector- 
General Home Forces and the Inspector- 
General Oversea Forces (who was also 


coinmander-in-Chief of the MediteiTBiieflSi Com- 
mand, but had no juriadiotion in India). These 
officers with their staffs were charged with the 
duty of constantly moving about amongst the 
troops and satisfying themselves of the efficiency 
of their training for war. 

Such being the general organization of the 
British Army at home, we now come to consider 
t^io fighting organization of its parts as con- 
stituted for military operations. 

The unit of infantry was the battalion, com- 
manded by a lieutenant-colonel. In 1913 the 
previous organization of eight companies 
of about 120 each had been replaced by one of 
four companies of about 240,- commanded by 
a mounted officer, major or captain, with a 
second captain, and a subaltern in command of 
each of the four “platoons** of 60 men into 
which the company was divided. The battalion 
included, further, a machine gun section of two 
guns, a section of signallers, medical officer and 
bearers, &c. Its first line transport, which 
immediately accompanied the troops on the 
march, comprisetl eiglit company ammunition 
mules and six ammunition carts (one of which 
was for the machipe guns), two tool carts, 
two water carts, four travelling kitchens (one 
per company), and a medical cart. The 
armament was the “ short Lee-Enficld ** of 1903 
and bayonet. The men’s equipment was 
made not of leather but of strong webbing, of 
the same grey -green colour as the uniforms. 
The baggage and supply wagons of the infantry 
formed part of the Train. The brigade of in- 
fantry consisted of four battalions under a 
Brigadier-General, which had a small reserve 
of tools, and also a brigade ammunition 
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reserve formed by assembling some of the 
battalion carts. 

The cavalry regiment consisted of three 
squadrons, each of about 150 sabres, divided 
into foiu* trqops, and a regimental machine gun 
section of two guns. The squadron was com« 
manded by a major, with a captain as his 
second. The first line transport included 
squadron baggage wagons, squadron ammuni- 
tion carts, and squadron tool carts, and 
for the regiment a wagon-carryin raft equip- 
ment for the hasty crossing of stnioms, and a 
cook's vehicle eorresponding in cooking 
capacity to about two of the travelling kitchens 
used by the infantry. 

The Cavalry f^rigado consisted of three such 
regiments. The armament of the cavalry 
was sword, rifle, and in some cases lance. The 
equipment was light and stripped to bare 
essentials, but the cloth puttees worn by the 
men since the loose individual skirmishing 
of the South African War were loss satisfactory 
for the knee-to-knee charge that was to be 
expected in European warfare. The Field 
Artillery unit was the so-called “ brigade 
(corresponding to the “ group ” of foreign 
armies and to be differentiated from the brigade 
in the larger sense). Each brigade, whether of 
18-pounder q.f. guns or of 4*lin. q.f. Jiowit- 
zers, comprised a brigade headquarters with 
telephone equipment, and three six-gun bat- 
teries. For each gim there wore tw’o ammuni- 
tion wagons, one of which, in action, was 
placed close beside the gim itself. Both 
guns and wagons were six-horsed flexible double 
carriages, composed of body (or gun-carriage) 
and limber, which gave them a balance, and 
therefore a mobility, which compared with 
that of the ** General Service " wagon in much 
the same way as a hansom compares with a 
“four-wheeler.’** 


In the Horse Artillery the “brigade” coil- 
sisted of two batteries only. The distinctive 
mark of this branch was speed, owing to the 
lighter gun (12-poundor q.f.), and to the fact 
that most of the gunners instead of being carried 
on the gun, gun limber, or first wagon, as in 
the case of the Field Artillery, rode separately. 

Heavy ArtiHory also accompanied the field 
army. A hqgvy battery consisted of four 60- 
puunder guns,* manned by the garrison artil- 
lery and drawn at a walk or slow trot by eight 
hcdvy draught horses apiece. 

• To each “ brigade ” of field or horse artillery 
gims w^as attached a “ brigade ammunition 
column," which provided a third full wagon 
for each gun, and also a reserve of rifle ammuni- 
tion for the infaiitry. The howitzer brigade 
and heavy battery ammunition columns were 
similar, except that they provided no rifle 
anuniinition. Another reserve of ammunition 
behind this was provided by the Divisional 
Ammunition Column, this also under artillery 
charge, and behind this again was the Motor 
Ammunition Park, to be alluded to presently. 

I'lie field units of the Royal Engineers were : — 
The “ field squadrons " or field troops, the signal 
squadrons and signal troops attached to cavalUfy 
divisions or brigades, the field companies and 
signal companies attached to divisions, and 
the bridging trains and signal sections at the 
disposal of commanders of higher formations. 
Tlie details of the Signal Service cannot hero be 
described, and it must suffice to mention that 
the imits of this service included wireless 
telephone and telegraph operators with their 
equipment, as well as flag aiid lamp signallers 
and dispatch riders, mounted on horses or 
motor-bicycles. Wireless was employed 
chiefly to connect General Headquarters with 

bowltMti. MUM tlmoiSahisn tts cms in tine OontlMii^l 
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tbe fast-moving cavalry m advance ; telegraphs 
(air-line or ground cable) were for general 
work, and telephones for communication on 
the battlefield itself. 

The bridging trains were simply a great 
mobile reserve of pontoons and trestles, to be 
iised by the field companies when the bridging 
equipment of the latter proved insufhcient. 
The field squadrons, field troops, and field com- 
panies were tlie most important and generally 
useful of the engineer organizations. They 
provided for bridging, for demolitions, for 


Such we|o the constituent parts of the 
division. The division itself was commanded by 
a major-generetl, whose staff, like all higher 
staffs, was divided into a general staff branch, an 
adjutant-general’s branch, and a quartermaster- 
general’s branch. It consisted of throe infantry 
brigades, three [field artillery brigades, 
one field howitzer brigade and one heavy 
battery, with a divisional signal company, 
two field companies Royal Engineers, and 
one squadron of cavalry, in all 18,073 men, 
5,502 horses, 76 guns, and 24 machine guns. 
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expert supervision of infantry working parties, 
and for water supply. 

The Army Service Corps units in the field 
fall into two distinct branches, the horsed 
“ trains ” and the mechanical transport 
columns’.” 

The medical service in the field centred 
around the Field Ambulance. Each luiit of that 
name included three “ tent ” and three “ bearer ’* 
subdivisions, each self-contained and there- 
fore separable from the rest for the benefit 
of outlying detachments, fiying columns, &c. 


The catalogue of the necessary auxiliaries to 
the fighting troops, in itself meaningless to 
readers unacquainted with the military system, 
included a complete and up-to-date organization, 
which we may briefly describe under the three 
headings of baggage and supply, anununition, 
and medical aid. But before it is possible to 
do so a few words must be said as to the working 
of tile lines of communication of an anny. 

Perhaps no Army in the World had its lines 
of communication services so well organized 
in peace as the British. The reason is simple 
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enough, viz., that it wan accustomed to fight 
in ill -developed countries where the Army 
must create the resources of civilization before 
it could use them. Duties on the line of com- 
munication were administrative, controlled 
by an Inspector-General of Communications ; 
and defensive (for the protection of the line 
itself), controlled by the “ commander of L. 
of C. Defences.” At the safer end of tlie line 
lay the base, generally a port, and at frequent 
intervals along the line were small posts for 
trafiic control. Sometimes an advanced depdt 
was formed at some distance up the 
line, where emergency reserves of stores 
wore accumulated, but the “ line ” extended 
for in front of it. At “ railhead,” the variable 
point at w^hich railway traffic ceased, there 
were no accumulations of stores, a day’s 
requirements being sent daily by train to be 
taken thence by the motor lorries of the ” supply 
columns ” to the troops. 

This motor- transport was a new system, 
unlike that of any other army, and hod been 


IN ACTION. 
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introduc^xl in 1 Dll. In it a complete break 
had been made with the traditions of the old 
horse-and-cart supply system. Horse trans- 
port was now used purely for diatribiAing, 
the conveyance of supplies to the areas occupied 
by the troops being performed wholly by motor 
transport. 

The daily run of the motor lorry being taken 
at 00 miles, the army could advance to a dis- 
tance from its railhead of 46 miles— or rather 
to a distance sucii that ” refilling point,” 
where the horsed trains took over the contents 
of the lorries daily for distribution, should not 
be more than 45 miles. But if a new and nearer 
j^ailheod could be chosen for next day this 
distance could be by so much exceeded.* 
The new system thus gave greater range and 
flexibility to the army’s operations. It also 
cleared the roads in rear of the troops of the 
vast convoys of horsed wagons which formerly 
gravely impeded the army’s manceuvres. 

*An there wore no Hton» oocumulatoil at railhead, thia point 
cuCild 1^ ehaiiffecl at four to five hount’ notice. 
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To give a practical example. On a Thursday 
evening the men of an infantry battalion would 
have Friday’s bread and cheese in their haver- 
Micks (phia a preserved ration for emergencies), 
and the travelling kitchens (called “ cookers ”) 
Friday’s meat, groceries, Ac. At that time the 
wagons of the train allotted to thb service of the 
unit would be empty, waiting to meet the motor 
“ supply columns ” on Friday. These supply 
columns themselves would be at railhead, 
waiting for the rations to be railed thither from 
down the line. At 3 a.m. or so on Friday 
these railway trains would have discharged 
their contents and the lorries w'ould be on their 
way at a speed of ten miles an hour to meet the 
empty wagons of the train at “ refilling point.”' 
Thus for the first time in the history of war it 
had become possible for fresh meat and bread 
to be supplied to a distant army. The meat 
that our battalion would oat on Friday even- 


ing was probably alive on Wednesday morn- 
ing 100 miles away down the line. 

I’liis, however was not the only, or indeed 
the principal, method of supply. As far as 
possible the resources of the country traversed 
by the army were utilized by rec|uisitioning. 
Until a few years before the war the British 
Army, with its 18th-century tradition of 
regarding the civilian as a spectator in the 
Government’s wars, and its experience of wild 
colonial campaigns, had bcMni quite unfamiliar 
with this resource; but latterly much study 
had been devoted to it and ample provision of 
motor-cars had been made for the requisition- 
ing officers. 

The replacement of ammunition was cbn- 
ducted upon a somewhat similar system. 
At various posts along the line of communica- 
tion were depdts of the Army Ordnance Corps, 
which forwarded ammimition as required to 
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railhead, where the motor-lorries of the divi- 
sional ammunition park took it over for con- 
veyance to the horsed distributing agency 


(corresponding to the trains above-mentioped ) 
called the Divisional Ammunition Ooltum. 
This column was generally broken u|^ into 
sections, each following at some distal phe 
of the artillery brigade ammunition columns, 
which were the actual issuers to batteries and 
to infantry brigades. 

In both these cases the governing principle 
was that no one should have to go back 
for food, and no one to retire to fetch 
ammunition. In the medical service the same 
thing is observable — persistent effort to keep 
the front in working condition. In ^ this case 
the principle was that of “ evacuation.** The 
nearer a hospital to the front, the clearer it 
was kept. This of course served borii the 
interests of the army, which, in theory, should 
never be compielled to forgo its field ambulances 
in an advance after battle, and those of the 
wounded man, who was removed as for as his 
condition would allow from the anm of conflict 
and hurry, to recover in quiet. The working of 
the organization was briefly this : — wounded*' 
man* was taken by the regimental stretcher- 
bearers (the .bandsmen of peace time) to the 
“ aid post,” whore the regimental medical officer 
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attonded to him. To these aid posts camo up the 
bearer subdivisions of the held ambulance, which 
conveyed the patient to on “ Advanced Dressing 
Station ” formed by a Tent Sub division. I'henco 
he was conveyed after treatment, and perhaps 
a day’s rest, by the ambulance wagons (bearer 
subdivision) to meet a party from the “ clearing 
hospital,” a large field hospital at some con- 
venient point near railhead. It was the 
busineas of this hospital, as its name show’s, 
to evacuate the wounded from the field am- 
bulances, w’hich it did by any available means 


of transport— country carts, canal boat$, 
railway trains, motor-lorries of the supply 
columns, or ainmi nition parks. Once on the 
line of communications, the patient could be 
dealt with by stationary hospitals, the general 
hospital at the base, or convalescent camps, 
as required, or sent back to Groat Britain by 
hospital train and hospital ship. 

The organization of a cavalry division 
consisted of four brigades, four batteries of 
horse artillery, and auxiliary sorviceis, as shown 
in the following table : — 
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Tn some cases cavalry brigades wore formed 
without being alloitiHl to a cavalry division. 
Such brigades weie given a battery of horses 
artillery, and enough of other services to 


render them ael^supjQibii^^ 6ad eelf-cont^ned 
bodies. 

The food and ammumtion eyatems differed 
from those of the infantry divisions^ in ttot the 
motor-lorries de&vered food direct to the 
** cookers ” of the regiments and ainmtinitipn 
direct to the brigade ammunition^ obliim]^ 
there being no ** train ** or divisionid ammuni- 
tion column. The ambulances* too* were; 
differently organized* to provide for the special; 
needs of cavalry, which had to fight over wide! 
areas and*at great distances in front of the main 
body.* 

I 

The war strength of a cavalry division was 
9,269 men ahd 9,816 horses, 24 guns, and 24 
macliino guns. 

The whole Expeditionary Force ais organized 
in 1914 consisted of six divisions* one cavalry 
division, and one (or two) unallotted cavalry 
brigades, with additional troops styled army 
troops ** at the disposal of the higher com- 
manders, besides the line of oommumcation 
troops both for administration and for the de- . 
fence of the line. The army troops included 

*lt should be notM that all bassace and eupply vehleleii ol cavalrr 
were drawn by four bormHi of the ** vaiiner ** or ordliiary military 
tyi.e. whereas those of the greater part of the army were drawn by 
two heavy cart horses each. 
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the squadrons of the Royal Flying Corps, 
each squadron being subdivided into three 
“ Flights ” each of four aeroplanes with their 
attendant motors and stores. 

Taken all in all, the organization and equip- 
ment of this force was on a more elaborate sc*ale 
than that of Continental units of correaponHino^ < 


strength. This, and the professional character 
of the Army, in no small degree compensated 
for its small numbers, and the German critic 
who in 1913 remarked that the British Ex- 
peditionary Force was “not an enemy to 
be despised “ {keine zu verachtende Oegner) was 
nearer the tnith than perhaps he realized 
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— ^Men — Supplies — Unanimity of Empire. 

W HEN the war broke out it found 
Great Britain and the Doiuiiiions 
organically unready, ho far at 
least * as military preparations 
were concerned, to put even a small proportion 
of their potential strength into the field. 

The Navy was ready, os it always had l>een 
ready. There a sound instinct had warned 
the British peoples to maintain at all costs 
the margin of strength which was considered 
necessary. It was a bare margin, reckoned 
merely by the number of ships available, but it 
was indefinitely increased by the spirit of their 
crews, men who through years of waiting had 


always kept their will fixed on the single objeot 
— pthat of preparation for the day of trial. 

In a sense, too, the Navy was representative 
* of the maximum effort of the whole British 
peoples. The Dominions had for some time 
recognized the debt they owed tc its protection. 
Australia had gone far to complete a squadron 
of her own. The battle cruiser New Zealand, 
the gift of the Dominion whom name she bore, 
was attached to the Home Fleet. Canada 
iiad made it perfectly clear some yeai^ before 
that she intended to bear all that she could of 
the burden imposed on the people of Great 
Britain by the building of new ships and the 
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cost of their maintenanoe and equipment. 
Unfortunate domestio differences had com* 
polled the Western Dominion to postpone her 
offer to provide three Dreadnoughts for the 
British Fleet. But it was perfectly under, 
stood in the British Isles that the will to help 
was there, even though the power to give it 
concrete form had been suspeiided by differ- 
ences of opinion about the exact shape which 
the should take. South Africa, only 

recently recovered from a period of over- 
whelming financial depression, and still more 
recently engaged in the task of forming arid 
establishing the Union of her four self-governing 
Colonies, had not beeii able to do much for the 
Navy. Bub she had contributed yearly a sum 
towards its upkeep, small in amount but 
intended as a proof that she had not forgotten 
what was due from her. There was never 
any doubt that when the Union of Scuth 
Africa found itself in a position to do something 
more substantial it would be done willingly 
and quicklj’, for no Dominion owed more, 
or was more conscious of its debt, to the Navy 
than South Africa. 

There had, then, in the years l^fort^ the war 
been many signs that Naval Defence would, 
if time was given, be organized on a trply 
Imperial basis. There had l)een no such signs 
in the case of Land Defence. No uniform 
system of raisirg troops had been adopted. 
Elementary principles were matters of dispute. 
The need of military organization for the Empire 
as a whole was more ofti«m denied than affirmed. 
Even within the British Isles popular opinion 
was, on the whole, opposed to any effort to 
provide Great Britain with an Army sufficiently 
strong to give her an equal voice in a European 
war. While the peoples of the Continent hod 
been straining every nerve for years to arm 
and train every available man for the 
decisive day, Groat Britain and the 
Dominions had deliberately abstained from any 
such attem})t. it was an axiom of British 
policy that what was required for each port 
of the Empire should be for internal defence 
alone, and though it was vaguely admitted 
that the Regular Army might be required 
to provide an Kx|XHlitic>nary Force, it was 
thought that this need not be largo in 
numbers so long as its material was good, its 
equipment efficient, and its transport adequately 
organized. 

These negative theories were, of course, 
based on a principle thoroughly sound in itself, 
though limited in its application, because its con- 
sequences inevitably required time to show their 
decisiveness. History had taught the British 


peoples thal^ ocbtrol of the seii was the first 
essential of their existenosr ^ a nation. That 
secured, they wait witb confidence upon 
the outcome of any European war, however 
widespread it mig^t be, and whatever mig^t be 
its immediate results. Control of the sea, undsr 
the new conditions created by the naval ambi- 
tions of Germany, had involved a stupendous 
€^ort for its maintenance. It had belna main- 
tained, but at the cost of obscuring anolher 
principle, more immediate in its application, 
though more limited in its effects, yet equally 
sound if the experience of the Napoleonic wars 
was to be regarded as valid. This principle was 
that Great Britain, though she could secure her- 
self from invasion and could protect# her com- 
merce by means of her Fleet, could exercise no 
real influence upon the result of a European 
war unless she was prepared to take her place on 
equal terms with the combatant nations. The 
corollary was equally clear, hut hod equally 
been obscured. It w^as that when the Con- 
tinental nations were imposing on all their men 
capable of military service the duty of bearing 
arms, Great Britain, if she wanted tf) inter- 
vene on equal tenns w’ith them in war on the 
(Continent, must follow' their example, m far at 
least as was necessary to seciure as many 
recruits for her Army as her military advisers 
thought necessary. Needless to say, nothing 
of the kind had been done. Famous generals 
who had fought and won British battles in ckll 
quarters of the globe warnfHl the British people 
again and again that some form of compulsory 
military ser\'ice should be part of the duties of 
citizenship. Thesa warnings fell on deaf ears, 
so far as they wore addressed to the people of 
the Britisli Tslw. 

In some of the Dominions, however, there 
had been, for soirio years before the war, a 
clearer realization of the essentials of military 
defence. Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
had all begun the organization of citizen armies. 
These armies were all based on the same 
prifv.'iple. 'fhe State required all male citizens 
as they grew to manhood to be registered for 
military service. Service was not in practice 
exacted from all thus registered. In South 
Africa, for instance, registration was merely 
the means by which the State enabled itself 
to ascertain the numbers which were available 
in the last resort. From those thus registered 
volunteers for military training could be called 
for. If the number of volunteers proved, in- . 
sufficient the State held the ballot n reserve. . 
But the number of volunteers was not in- 

' . T 

sufficient. On the contrary, in the first year 
the number of those who volunteered for training 
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greatly exceeded the OHtimate made by 
the authoritioB of the number likely to be 
available. In Austral ia, though every male 
between certain >'ears was liabk; for service, 
the number of exemptions was in practice 
largo. This was (ihiefly due to the difficulty 
of training men in sparsely populated areas. 
Li New Zealand, where the country was more 
closely settled, the proportion of exemptions 
was considerably less than in Australia. 

The details of the different systems will be 
described later. For the moment the important 
thing is to insist on the fact that in three of 
the Dominions the principle of compulsory 
military service had been adopted by Parliament 
and put into prac.tice before the European 
war lH)gan. In Great J Britain the popular 
theory had been that compulsory service 
was a form of slavery miworthy of free Ilritons, 
a tyranny imposed on the unfortunate peoples of 
the Continent by the ambition of nionarchs or 
by the fears of republican governments tremb- 
ling at the thought of the consequenc(w that 
such ambitions might entail for them. In 
Australia, in New Zealand, in South Africa, 
the same idea^ prevailed for many years. 
They were dissipated by experience. It became 
clear, as soon as compulsory military training 
4 p was given a trial, that a free and s(^lf -govern- 
ing' people might deliberately recognize the 
obligation of each citizen to equip himself for 
the defence of his country, might call upon each 
to fulfil that obligation, and in doing so might 
confer substantial benefits upon itself. 

In each case, however, a strong stimulus 
was required before the experiment could be 
tried. In each case, when once it was re- 
cognized that the effort involved in the culoption 
of military training had to be made, political 
differenoea were suspended and men of all 
parties cooperatecl in the determination to make 


the experiment a success. In each case the- 
HiicccHs of the ex^>oriment led to an imex- 
(>ected revelation of social benefits in the 
new’ system, suggested indeed by writers and 
thinkers in Germany, but up to that time 
altogether luuealized by Englisli observers- 
Tho motives for the adoption of compulsory 
^ ervice in the threc» Dominions w^ere Very similar, 
and (luito foreign to the traditional belieffi 
of the British iieoples. Australia and New 
Zealand suddenly realized that they were 
isolated oul}K)st8 of £uro|)e, set in an ocean 
rin^d by Asiatic peoples who had begun to- 
•show’ unmistakable signs of waking to the reali- 
ties of world powder. The leading men in both 
countries w’or© no longer content to trust entirely 
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to the protection of the British Fleet. The fear 
of Asiatic invasion, or perhaps rather of Asiatic 
migration from overcrowded countries into 
their empty lands, took hold upon them. Once 
convinced that there was real danger of this, 
they set themselves to provide for their own 
defence by land and sea. Wlien war broke 
out in Europe their plans were still incomplete, 
but enough had been done to prove that the 
scheme to which they were committed was well 
conceived and offered them at least a prospect 
of being able to give some account of them- 


\Topical, 

selves if they were ever challenged. In South 
Africa the motive power of the Defence Act 
was the clear necessity of providing for the 
security of a country in which the native 
population outnumbered the European by 
five to one. Not that there was any suggestion 
of turbulence or sedition among the natives. 
But 8elf-re8|X)ct made self-defence a primary 
duty, and it speedily became evident to public 
men of all schools of thought that the Union 
of South Africa could not rely longer on the 
protection of Imperial troops. 


CANADA. 


Canada, when Great Britain went to war, 
was loss completely organizcHl tlian Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand, although her 
potential strength was rar greater. The reason 
for this condition of affairs was obvious. She 
had only two possible enemies who might 
invade her territory, and the possibility of 
invasion by either of these was very remote. 
Japan was the ally of groat Britain, and neither 
from her. nor from the United States was an 
attack within the range of practical politics. 


It was not surprising, therefore, that her army 
was in an embryonic condition, and that time 
would be required for the purYX>ses of e;cpan- 
sion and training. Nevertheless, the embryo 
was very much alive, and everything was to 
bo expected from the resolute patriotism 
of her hardy sons. Like other parts of 
the Anglo-Saxon race her people were not 
military but warlike ; and her military 
institutions, though small in themselves, 
were supplemented by the bold^ active, and 
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flelf-oonfident iirpifit of the reams of the 
population. ^ 

The strength of the Canadian Permanent 
Militia — Staff. Cavity. Artillery. Engineers, 
and Technical Service Corps all included — 
was about 270 officers and 2.700 other ranks. 
These forces trained throughout the year and 
completed every year the course of musketry 
laid down for the Regular Army in the British 
Isles. The Active Militia ” had a nominal 
strength of about 3.860 officers and 44,500 
other ranks. But in pnictice the regiments 
and corps of this force w(»ro considerably 
below their theoretical strength. Even so. 
much had been done to improve the Army in 
thfi years immediately preceding the war. 
'Fhe Officers* Training College at Kingston was 
an admirably efficient institution, and there hod 
been a marked improvement in the attendance 
of the Active Militia at training, drills, and 
cami>8. The conditions of service demanded 
from the Cavalry, Artillery, and Army Ser\dco 
Corps 16 days* training a year. From other 
arms and departments 12 days annually were 
required. 

Besides the Active Militia, there were three 
other semi-military organizations in Canada. 
Tlie Royal North-West Moimted Police w’en* 
organized in 12 divisions, under the Dominion 
OovernTYient, with headquarters at Regina. 
l*hoy consisted in all of about 650 men and were 
trained as cavalry. Rifle associations, about 
430 in all, with something like 24,000 ineirilierH 
readv in an emergency to serve in the Militia, 


AUSTRALIA AND 

If there was superficial i^on^, there was also 
deep significance in the fa<*t that Australia 
and New Zealand pioneers among the British 
peoples in ever>’^ democratic experiment — 
should also have been the first to establish 
a system of compulsory citizen service. Ob- 
servers of the progress of democratic mslitu. 
tions had already noted this as another proof 
that the most complete self-government exacts 
ultimately a more rigid self-discipline than 
any other form of organized freedom. The 
people of Germany had been drilled to military 
service by the iron determination of the ruling 
class, backed by the teaching of professors 
who *had dc'velojied the doctrine of national 
efficiency to its lost word in a severely logical 
progression The French had been compelled 
1^ a sure insight into the essentials of national 
existence to follow the example of Germany. 
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were spread throughout the Dominion. Finally, 
there were about 270 cadet corps with a total 
of « about 20,000 cadets, divided into senior 
cadets (14 to 18 years old) and junior cadets 
(12 to 14 years). Th^'re were, therefore, a 
considerable number of men and boys 
who were more or less familiar with the idea 
of discifiline and with the business of the 
soldier. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

This Franco-( Icrman rivalry had imposed on 
the whole of Euro[je a corresponding sub- 
misHiun to tlu^ dictum that the life of a people 
depends on its military efficiency. Only Great 
Britain, secure in her command of the narrow 
seas, absorbed in the problem of relieving for 
the poorer classes the stress of oconomie com- 
})etition, had refused to admit the validity of 
this dictum. So far from following her example. 
Australia and New Zealand had begim to train 
their young men to arms, and had arrived, though 
by a quite different road, at the same conclu- 
sion as the German professors — that national * 
military service, was a discipline beneficial to 
the race. After barely two years’ experience 
of the national training system, this was the 
conclusion at which Australia and New 
Zealand had come. The remaining opponents 
of the system were few and were no longer 
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listened to. This was- shown in an article 
Contributed to the Empire Number of The 
m Times (published on May 26, 1914) by one 
who had had special opportunities of studying 
the effects of national military training in 
Australia and New Zealand. His conclusion 
was that ** the ordinary citizen of Australia 
.^id Now Zealand . . regards it as so 

self-evident as not to be worth discussing that 
the only possible way to secure either the 
numbers or the efficiency required for national 
defence lies in the enforcement of Ibho duty 
of military training upon the whole body of 
citizens. . . . The moral value of disci- 

pline has come to hini as a new revelation, too 
fresh and too vivid to be accepted as merely 
in the ordinary course of things.” 

The same authority may ho quoted upon 
the details of the Australasian system. Its 
chief characteristics, in his opinion, were 
** the early age at which it begins, the number 
of years for whicli it is enforced, and the limited 
time devoted to continuous training in any one 
year.” Australia and New Zealand began 
to train their boys at the ag& of 12. The 
training continued till they reachixi 26 — 
a period of 13 years. But in each year not 
more than 16 days f>f service, or tfieir 
equivalent in half-da^\’s or shorter periods of* 
drill, were required. From the age 
of 12 to 14 the boys were trained as junior 
cadets, receiving 90 hours’ instruction in 
physical exercises and elementary drill a year 
under the education authorities. At 14 they 
became senior cadets, passed vmder military 
control, and, till tliey were 18, had to do four 
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whole-day drills, 12 half-day drills, and 14 night 
drills per year. At 18 they entered the Citizen 
Force, and for seven years were required to do 
16 days’ training (made up in part of half- 
day or night drills), with ]1ot less than eight 
days spent continuously in camp in each year. 
For this they were paid 3s. a day and upwards. 
At 26 their period of training closed. Those 
who chose to enter the technical branches 
of the serv'ice at 18 — naval service, artillery, 
engineers, and other special corps — had to do 
26 days’ service a year. Of this, *17 days in 
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each year had to be oontinuotui traiaing oh 
boi^ ship or in oahip. *'The total leo^h^pf 
service, to quote again the same authority» 
** is thus some 6| months in the infantry and 
mounted corps and 8^ months in the technical 
corps. This is considerably longer in the 
aggregate than that demanded by the Swiss 
system, which only asks 152 days of the 
infantry and artillery and ISO of the cavalry. 
But the Swiss training does not begin till the 
age of 20 and opens with a continuous recruit 
training of 66 days for infantry and 00 days for 
cavalry, followed by repetition courses of 
11 days every second year for 14 years.** 
“From the military point of view,** he adds, 
‘‘it wouldi undoubtedly be an improvement if 
at least one longer period of continuous train- 
ing could be given. This would in all pro- 
bability also be supported for reasons of con- 
venience by the community as a whole.’* 

Two other essential elements in the Austra- 
lasian system of national military training, 
as it existed at the outbreak of war in Europ>e, 
must also be described briefly 

First, the forces of Australia wore organized 
on what is technically known as the “ Area ** 
plan. This had been recommended by Lord 
Kitchener in a report to the Australian Govern- 
ment which had foamed the basis of the neces- 
sary legislation. Australia was subdivided 
into some 200 training areas, each under the 
supervision of an “ area officer.” The numbers 
of men under training in each area varied 
with the density of the population. Again, 
every ten areas were grouped tinder a superior 
officer, responsible in peace time for the co- 
ordination of the work of training, and designated 
in war time as brigade major for the forces of 
the ten areas. In !New Zealand the “area 
system ” was also the main principle of the 
organization, but the grouping differed in 
miiior details. 

Second, great attention had been paid to 
the training of officers. The aim of the 
oiganizers of the system had been the combina- 
tion of a democratic principle of selection and 
promotion with the most rigid tests of efficiency. 

A training oollego for officers hod been esta- 
blished at Duntrooii, close to Canberra, the site 
of the Federal capital which was under con- 
strdctien. To this ten cadets from New 
Zealand were admitted each year in addition 
to about 33 from Australia. The age of entry 
was from 16 to 18. The total number of cadets 
in the college was about 160. No pharge was 
made for their training. On the contrary, they 
received £30 'on joining and an allowance of 
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6e. 6d. per day. In return, the authorities 
wer^ able to exact a high standard of efficiency 
emd to require from each cadet entering the 
college an undertaking — given by the parent or 
guardian — of service in the f^ermanent Militcuy 
Forces for at least 12 years from the date of 
joining the . col lege. The course of instruction 
was exacting. Special attention was paid to 
the training of character. The cadet, on com- 
pletion of his training, was guaranteed a com- 
mission and pay at £250 a year, and was required 
to spend his first year of service in Great Britain 
as a member of some imit of the Imperial 
Army. 

The Australasian systems had not reached 
their full maturity at the beginning of the 
European War, but it was estimated that when 
their full effects were operative they would 
provide a total of about 1 50,000 men, with from 
four to 11 years* of full training behind them. 
The object of these citizen forces was the 
defence of their own countries, and they formed 
no part of any systematic organization for 
Imperial Defence, though probably the Imperial 
Defence Committee had taken them into 
account when considering the military strength 
which the Empire could command at a moment 
of crisis. Whether this was so or not, the 
crisis, when it came, foimd the Australasian 
people ready and eager to send men to the help 
of the Mother Country. 
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In South Africa, just as much as in Australia 
and New Zealand, the defence organisation had 
been expressly designed to meet special local 
needs, without much thought of Imperial re- 
quirements as a whole. This was natural. 
When war broke out the South African defence 
scheme had been in existence as a working 
organization barely two years. Its full effects 
were still to be seen. But it had progressed so 
far that the Government of the Dominion 
were able to set free the Imperial troops — to the 
number of about 6,000 — which were still in the 
coimtry, undertaking themselves the whole 
duty of local defence. 

This was no small achievement, for the work 
of organizing National Defence in South Africa 
had been peculiarly difficult and delicate. It 
had been necessary to make provision for equal 
conditions of service for English and Dutch, 
to elaborate the composition of- a force in which 
they should serve side by side, and to provide 
with the utmost care against anything that 
migfit cause friction between them, llie 
Defence Act was passed by the South African 
Parliament during the Session of 1912. Ten 
years before Boar ahd Britain had been at' war 
throughout the country. Those ten years had 
seen the re -settlement and re-stocking of a 
devastated country. It had seen the triumph 
of British methods of dealing with a people 
whose land had been conquered, whose homes 
had been burnt, whose people had been com- 
pelled to accept the will of Great Britain. The 
work that had been done in those ten years 
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must stand as an imperishable monument to the 
genius of Groat Britain for winning the respect, 
the loyalty, and even the affection of peoples 
whose territory has passinl into her possession. 
The Transvaal and the Orange Free State liad 
been part of the Dominions of Great Britain only 
for ten years. In that time their people had 
become loyal citizens of Greater Britain. The 
Government of the Dominion was actually in 
the hands of Dutch-speaking South Africans. 
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The author of the Defence Act was Oeneral 
8muts» who had fought against Great Britain 
ten years before. Commandant-General 
of the Citizen Force was General Beyers, 
CMiother Boer general of conspicuous ability. 
And in the ranks of the force English and Dutch 
served side by side — all thought of race dis- 
tinction obliterated — all equally ready to do 
their utmost for the Empire in the crisis that 
had come upon it so suddenly. 

But the task of combining Duteh and English 
in one homogeneous force had not been the only 
difficulty which those ^ho had designed the 
scheme of National Defence for South Africa 
had had to meet. The European population 
of the Doniinion was small, the native popula- 
tion large. The natural increase of the natives 
was greater than that of the Europeans. Tlie 
distribution of the European population was 
also a difficulty. A few large cities — Cape 
Town, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Durban, Bloem- 
fontein — absorbed a very large proportiofl of 
the white people of the country. The rest 
lived on scattered farms, at considerable dis- 
tances from each other, separated in such a way 
that it was difficult to provide for their training 
except by means of an excessive number of 
small units. Yet these difficulties were 
balanc;ed by some ^vantages. South Africa 
had known many wars. Its eorly days hod 
seen constant conflicts of white men against the 
natives, ^riieso liad liappily passed away and 
left a native population contentotl on the whole 
with its conditions of life and extraordinarily 
loyal and devoted to the British Sovereign. 
Later wars between English and Dutch bad loft a 
white population trained to arms by the stern 
discipline of actual warfare and equipped with 
a knowledge of the meaning of modern w’ar 
far in advance of that of any other part of the 
Empire. 

The organization of the South African Defence 
Force ha<l naturally boon adapted to these con- 
ditions. It was the work of practical men wdio 
knew the nature of the material available. 
The force whioli was required was one* Miat 
would safeguard the position of the white 
population. Its organization was not directed 
in any sense against tlie native peoples, who 
were perfectly peaceable and loyal. Butitliad 
in view the jiossibility— howe^'’er remote — 
of a change in the attitude of the natives. 

If such a change should come, if the native 
tribes should grow discontent-ed, if some 
revolutionary lecMler should arise and win 
them over to discontent and hostility, then it 
might be necessary in the future, as it had been 
in the past, for the Europeans to defend them- 
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iielves, thoir institutions, and their civiliza. 
tions, against an organized attack by natives 
who, for all their amazing progress, were still 
in the mass barbarians. Little, naturally, 
liad been said about tliis while the Defence Act 
was before Parliament. There had been no 
necessity to talk about it. Such a tlureat to 
European civilization in South Africa was a 
remote contingency. But it was still a con- 
tingency. and provision had liad to be made 
against it. 

There were two other reasons why South 
Africa should have created a Citizen Army for 
her own defence by land. First, her frontier 
on the north-west marched with that of German 
South-West Africa, In a European war, if the 
British Navy should prove unable to guard all 
the oceans of the world, it might have been 
possible ft)r Germany to pour troops into 
German South-West Africa and to invade the 
Union of South Africa by that route. This, too, 
was a remote contingency, but provision had 
to be made against it. Secondly, troops were 
needed m South Africa — as in other countries — 
to safeguard law and order in the last resort 
against internal disruption. The industrial con- 
ditions, especially in the Transvaal, where the 
gold-mining industry had collected a large 
number of artisans and labourers in a relatively 
small area, made the country specially liable 
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to sudden outbreaks of social unrest. And 
the railways, which wc^n^ essential to the life 
of the iwojiJe, because food had to be imported 
and traas|X)rted to the inland districts, were 
Slate-o\i'ned railways worked by labourers and 
artisans, who were naturally subject to [H^riods 
of acute discontent. I^ess than a j^ear after 
the Defence Organization had been st^t on 
foot thc'se industrial conditions caused a great 
upheaval. It was suppressed by the help 
of Irnwrial troops. Six months latiT it broke 
out again. This time tlie Defencts l^'crcc' was 
an instrument ready to the hands of the Gos'ern- 
inent. It was at once called into being. Its 
members resjx)nded with marked alacrity and 
the disorders were* supi)r('8sed without blood- 
shed. To ha\'e been able to xvae with such 
efficiency an organization so rec(*iitly Ix'gun, 
to have dispensed, in this second trial, 
with Imperial trooj^s, the Government must 
hav€> hod full confitltmce in the work wdiich the 
Defence Act had given them the pow'(T to do. 
Tl)eir confidence w'as not misplaced. 

W'hat South Africa recpiired, then, was a mobile 
and efficient force, rcad^^ for ipobilization at 
any moment, not very large in 11111111301*8 at 
first, but with ample reserves available if tlioy 
were required. The Defence Act of 1912 aimed 
at the provision of such a force. A srnall^ 
body ( f permanent moiuited men was main- 
tained, ready for 8er\i(!e at any moment and 
in any part of the Union. These mounted 
troop were available for police? duty in the 
outlying districts during peace time. If war 
broke out, reserves were available to do tnlice 
duty w^hile they w'ere on active service. Next 
came the organization known as the Active 
Citizen Force. This was obtained by a system 
of registration and volunteering, w ith the ballot 
in reserve. The “ area system,” as in Australia 
and New Zealand, was the basis of this organiza- 
tion. In each area all males between tlie ages 
of 16 and 25 w^ere compelled to register them- 
aelvofe. A certain number of volunteers were 
called for from among those registered. If 
in any area the niiml3er of volunteers was 
insufficient, the Government had the riglit 
to ballot for the men it required. In practice 
this power proved minecosstiry. The number 
of ^'^ohmteers for service in the two years 
during which the system hod been working 
lx?fore war came ujx)!! Europe had largely 
c?xceed€?d the number estimated os likely to be 
available wdien the details of the system were 
being work(?d out. 

The t raining of these volunteers was similar to 
that adopted in Australai^ia. But although 
founded upon the cadet system, it did not give 


such definite recognition to that system* as the 
Australasian organizations did. The course 
of training prescribed by the South African 
Defence Act of 1912 was to extend over four 
years. In the first year the days of train- 
ing required were not to exceed thirty ; in 
the other three years they were to be limited 
to twenty -one. In the first year there were 
to be not more than twenty-two days of con- 
tinuous training ; and in each of the other 
years not more tlian fifteen days of continuous 
training. Days of non-continuous training 
were carefully definc'd. Each day was to be 
made up of either “ a period of instruction 
or exercise lasting eight hours ” ; or of “ two 
periods of instruction or exercise tlich lasting 
four hours ” ; or of “ six periods of instruction 
or exercise eacjli lasting one hour and a half.” 

Such was the organization of the Active 
Citizen Force. It was, of course, supplemented 
by provisions for training offici?rs (South Africa 
had flat II rally a large number of men equipped 
by actual war exjierienct? for command) ; for 
coast and garrison defence and for artillery 
training. But it was also backed by an elaborate 
organization of trainiMl and partially-trained 
reserves. Men w*ho liad completed their four 
years’ training (thcire wen» no such men when 
war broke out, as the Act^w'as only passed in 
1912) wore to be drafted into Class A of tho 
Reserves, where they would remain till they 
were ov'cr forty -five. Men registered w’ho had 
not volunt/eered for service or who, luwing 
volunteered, were not accc»j:)ted, wore trained 
to shoot in Rifle Associations. I’he'se formed 
Class B <)f the Reserve. Thus ever;^' male 
between sixteen and twenty -five passed through 
the hands of the Govtjrnment either as a mi?mber 
of the Active Citizen Force or in one of the 
Rifle Associations. Males under twenty -one 
who were registered but did not volunteer for 
service had to jjay £1 per annum to the Govern- 
ment and were still liable to be called on to 
serve by ballot if the number of volunteers 
was insufficient. Men in Classes A and B 
of tKe Reserve, when they reached ftirty- 
five, were to pass into what was known as 
the National Reserve until the age of sixty. 

The whole force thus organized was under 
tho control of a Council of Defence, appointed 
in practice by the Ministry in poww. This 
Council exercised advisory functions without 
executive power. It acted as a body assisting 
the Minister of Defence and was composed of 
men who were experts in military matters, 
irrespective of their political opinions. In 
South Africa, os in Australia and New Zealand, 
the defence organization was the work of all 
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political parties. The usual conditions of 
Parliamentary life were suspended while it 
was under discussion. All cooperated in 
devising tho best* possible system, considering 
the needs of the country, and the advice of 
men like F'ield^Marshal Lord Methuen, who 
was then Commander- in-Chief ot the Imperial 
Forces in the Dominion, was asked and freely 
given. The result was that the system estab > 
lished under the Defence Act of 1912 had the 
full support of the whole country and liad 
given every promise of providing the Dominion 
with an efficient and aciequate force for its 
land defence at the moment when Groat Britain 
was plunged into war. 

Such wert the organizations of the Dominions 
for tlieir internal defence. If there liod l>een 
no organized system before the European 
War of raising and trainiixg troops for the 
defence of the Empire, it was specidily clear 
that when the crisis came Great Britain c;ouid 
rely upon them for their utmost efforts ii^ tlxe 
common came. The South African War, fifteen 
years earlier, had gone a long way to prove 
this. But there )iad thou been notliing like 
the spontaneous rally of all parts of the Empire 
to tho help of Great Britain that marked the 
declaration of war against Germany. The 
people of tho Dotrynions seemed to realize, 
with an instinctive insight which was the best 
testimony to their patriotism, the full extent 
of tho issues involved. Offers of helj) in men, 
money, and supplies came pouring in. Canada 
immediately offered 20,000 men and let it 
be known that if more were required tliey 
would be forthcoming. Within a month 
another 10,000 had been added to this munbtjr, 
and the pressure of men clamouring to go to 
the assistance of the Old Country swelled tho 
recruiting lists of the Government of the 
Dominion. Australia also offered 20,000 men. 
In her case, too, this number was spc^odily 
augmeiiUd by the addition of an Infantry and 
a Light Horse Brigade. New Zealand’s first 
offer was 8,000 men, and she, too, made it 
* known that more would be sent if they ‘were 
needed. Soutli Africa released at once the Im- 
perial troops within her bordcTS, thus showing 
the value of the Home Defence Force that 
she was creating. Besides these 6,000 Imperial 
troops — a true contribution to tlio common 
cause — there were offers from all parts of the 
Union for service in additional special contin- 
gents. Australia, Canada, and New Zealand at 
once imdcirtook the whole cost of equipment 
and maintenance of their contingents. 

To these, offers wore added numberless 
other acts, equally valuable and equally welcome 


as showing the intense devotion of the 
oversea peoples. The Royal Australian Navy 
was placed imder the control of the Admiralty, 
while New Zealand and Canada also made free 
gifts of all their available resources in ships and 
men. The New Zealand, the magnificent 
battle-cruiser which had been presented without 
condition of any kind to the British Fleet, 
was already on servic^e in Home waters. Canada 
put her two cruisers, the Niobe and the Rain- 
bow, fully equipped for service, under Admiralty 
orders for* purposes of commerce protection. 
Her Government also purchased two sub- 
marines to bo used in the same way and for tho 
same purpose on her Pacific coasts. 

Thu i the doubts that had been entertained 
by many obsewors of the development of the 
armies and naval forces of the Dominionn 
vanished at tlie first threat to the integrity of 
the Empire. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
with a magnificent unanimity that will live in 
the rf coords of British honour, each of the 
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Dominions threw its immediately available 
strength into the scale. The new worlds re- 
dressed, in a new sense, the balanoe of the old. 
They “ let everything go in,” and set themselves 
at once to continue their efforts until success 
should be assured. Their public men expressed 
thus far-sighted detennlriation in words of reso- 
lute enthusiasm. Difference's of race, minor con- 
tentions of party, doubts, hesitations, com- 
plaints about the inertia and slackness of the 
people of the British Isles— all disappeared 
in a night. The first morrow of <var found 
the whole Empire, in the inspiring words 
used by the King in his Message to the 
Dominions, ” imited, calm, resolute, trusting 
in God.” 

The ri^sour(H‘s of a country engaged in a great 
war do not consist only in the numbers of its 
armed men or the spirit of its citizens. The 
women of Canada equipped a hospital ship for 
the British Navy. Newfoundland, unable to 
provide an army out of her small population, 
did nobly in raising .500 men for service abroad, 
while she increased her Home Defence Force by 
500 men and her naval resi'rve by^ 400. In many 
of the great cities of the Empire funds similar 
to that initiated by the Prince of Wales in 
Great Britain were started an<l met with the 
most open-handed support. In Australia ^ 
fund of this kind was specifically de- 
voted to the purchase of food supplies for 
the British Isles. In Canada, gifts of food in 
many kinds were immediately organized. The 
Dominion led the? way with l,00fi 000 bags of 


flour, the first instalment of i^rhich reached 
Great Britain less than a month after the 
declaration of war. Similar gifts in kind were 
made by the Provincial Governments. In such 
acts of beneficent generosity private citizens 
vied with public bodies, and in both public and 
private generosity the other Dominions did 
their best to rival Canada. A complete list of 
all such offers of aid to the Mother Country 
would be difficult to compile. The examples 
given are sufiicient to show the splendid spirit 
ivhich animated the Self-Governing Dominions 
in the hour of crisis. 

Most conspicuous all was the absolute 
unanimity of all racers within the Empire in 
support of the Mother Country. I’h^ French of 
Canada, the Dutch of South Africa, wwe heart 
and soul with their fellow -citizens in support 
of tlie British cause. The native races of 
South Africa lost no time in giving etpially 
striking proofs of their loyalty. Amid all the 
anxieties of the moment these proofs of the 
success of British policy were welcomed with pro- 
found gladness in Great Britain. 'Phere had boon 
many who, in earlier days, had doubted whether 
the Empire would endure the strain of a groat 
crisis. All such doubts were now resolved. 
The people of Great Britain pr(^y)ared themselves 
for the long trial of an iuiexf)tMjUd war with all 
the more confidence in the firmi success of their 
arms since the very first result of that trial had 
been to prove the essential soundness of their 
Imperial policy and the strength of the fabric 
based on tliat foundation. 
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B y tho possession of India, Britain 
at tlie outbreak of the groat Euro- 
pean war occupied a unique position 
among the empires. A compara- 
tively small European country herself, relying 
for Self-defence chiefly upon a powerful Navy, 
she was at the same time the ruler of vast 
Asian territory with an extended land frontier. 
It is true that along practically the whole of 
this frontier the Himalayas, with the spurs 
and buttresses of minor mountain ranges, 
constituted a mighty barrier ; but it was a 
barrier which had many times been piercwl- 
by successful invasion within historical times 
and the burden of maintaining it in an efficient 
state of defence had been heavy. Heavy too 
hod boon the burden of maintaining peace 
within the borders of India, where rival nations 
with jarring creeds seemed ever ready to fly at 
each other's throats and only likely to unite' 
in a common effort to shake off our yoke. 
Thus, although wo had alwaj's s<'t oul*solve 8 
tho task of governing India so justly and 
sympathetically that her peoples might be on 
our side in the day of trouble, our position in 
Asia had always been regarded by our pro- 
spective enemies in Europe as a source of weak- 
ness. It is true that Lord Beaconsfield, by 
bringing Indian troops to ‘Malta on an occasion 
of crisis, gave the world a hint of future i>08si- 
bilities ; but his bold stroke was derided as 
a theatrical comjo, and other f^urdpean nations 
had continued to regard India as a country 
where the great Mutiny would be surpassed 


in horror by the upheaval that would inevitably 
follow the enianglement of Britain in a great 
war. At the outset of the present conflict the 
German Press confidently relied upon trouble 
in India as a large factor on their side. 

But in the meantime the sympathetic justice 
of our rule in India liad been doing its silent 
work ; and the superficial splashes of sedition 
in densely-populated centres were as nothing 
compared with the steady undercurrent of 
Royalty all over the peninsula, which had 
resulted from the transparent sincerity of our 
efforts to govern India in her own best interests. 
Yet the very success of these efforts had brought 
to tho surface new difficulties, arising directly 
from our anomalous position. We, a free and 
independent people, wore governing — by the 
power of the sword in the last resort — a leu*ger 
people that was not free and independent 
TIm^ more they learned of the goodness of 
oiu* Western civilization and the higher, 
especially, wo raised tho standard of our 
native Indian Army, the stronger became 
the pressure upon us from below, seeking 
some outlet for the high ambitions which we 
ourselves had awakened. Looking only at the 
military side of tho question, no one conversant 
with the facts could fail to see that the time 
was at hand wdien we could no longer deny to a 
force of British subjects, ■ with tlie glorious 
record and splendid efficiency of our native 
Indian troops, the right to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with their British comrades in defence 
of the Empire, wherever it might be assailed. 
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TYPICAL GURKHA RIFLES. 

iUndtnoood Cr U ndtrwood 

We British are ^constitutionally llio last 
{3eojile in the world to take unfair advantaf^o 
in sport, coimnerce or war of our opponents. 
The instinct which nicde us such sticklers 
for propriety in all our dealings made us more 
reluctant than other nations would feel, 
to employ coloured troops against a white 
enemy. But tho very success of our rule in 
India had been based uj^oii our conscientious 
disregard of colour. The very value of our 
dusky nativo troops lay in tho fact that they 
had proved themselves worthy, in victory and 
defeat, to fight by tlie side of our owm wJiite 
men. So, even if our active alliance with tho 
yolloAv people of Japan in the Far East and 
the employment of dusky French Turcos in 
Belgium could not have been quoted as •pre- 
cedents for ignoring colour in this war, it 
would scarcely have been possible and certainly 
not wise for us to refuse to our nativo Indian 
Army the privilege of taking its place beside 
British troops against the Oermans. 

What, then, w^os this nativo Indian Army, 
of which we have such good reason to be proud ? 
To begin wuth, tho average Englishman, w'ho 
talked about the Indian Army, generally foil 
into a large error at the very outset ; be- 
cause he almost always began to sing the praises 


of the “ little Ourkhos.’’ With theih he 
usually mentioned the Sikhs ; but it was only 
as if the little Gurkha cast a large Sikh shadow. 
The substance of his admiration was always 
for the former. Far be it from us to under- 
value the splendid fighting qualities and the 
glorious military record of the Gurkha. The 
ten regiments of Gurkha Rifiee— little, stocky 
men in dull green uniforms, all looking exactly 
alike, ** as if they had come out of a quarter- 
master's store ” — are probably surpassed in 
fighting value by no block of ten regiments of 
their kind* in any other army. The names of 
Bhurtpore, Aliwal, Sobraon, Delhi, Kabul, 
Chitral, Tirah, Burma, and China appeared 
among their records, a glorious summary of 
British military liistory in Asia ; and if some 
European names are to be added now, there is 
no doubt that the additions are equally honour- 
able and well deserved. But this was no 
reason why Englishmen, in speaking or writing 
of the native Indian Army, should put the 
Gurkha (even with the Sikh for a shadow) 
first and the rest almost now^here, seeing thatf 
strictly speaking, the Gurkha did not belong to 
the native Indian Army at all. He ivas a 
mercenary, a subject of the independent 
Kingdom of Nopal, in which wo had by treaty — 
a “ sr^rap of pafier ** wiiich has Ijeeii faithfully 
ghserved by both sides since 1814, when General 
Ochterlony's soldierly generosity to a brave 
enemy converted the defeated foe into a loyal 
friend — tho right to recruit these active little 
hillnien for the army in India. Cheery and self- 
confident, w'ith none of the shyness and reserve 
which embarrass acquaintanceship with the 
natives of India, tho Gurkha exhibits a 
natural a])titufie for making friends with the 
British soldier. Stalwart Higlilandors were 
always his espt^cial chums : and on our side 
Tommy Atkins wa.s never slow to reciprocate 
tho friendship of these smart little Nepalese, 
whose fidelity to tlie British had been so often 
shown, notably at Delhi, where they fought 
on witli us until 327 out of a contingent of 490 
were killed. No Briton can visit the monument 
on Delhi's famous Ridge without willingly 
grasping a Giurklia hand in friendship whenever 
it is proffered. All the same, when wo talk 
of the Indian Army proixir, we must not 
giv<^ the Gurkha the first place. Nor did liia 
employment in Euroiie raise the same permanent 
w^orld-wide issues wdiich wore involved in putting 
our Indian fellow-subjects by the side of tVie 
British soldier in the fighting line against the 
Germans. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that the Gurkha is a Hindu, but is free 
from many caste prejudices of his co-religionists. 
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iSport Gr C^ngrah 


On the otiiur hti^nd he is a grt^Ht believer 
in devils. 

UndoubU'dly the first place among the races 
and castes which compose our native Indian 
Army must bo given to tlie 8iklis. Not only 
were they the most numerous among tlie native 
wearers of his Majesty's uniform, but, without 
any disrespect to the other factors of our Army, 
they might be described as the backbone of 
British military prestige in thc^ East. It w^is 
always understood, of course, by our enemies 
that there was the British soldier, supported by 
the British Fleet, to be reckoned with : bfit, in 
the East, British soldiers wc're — compared witb 
the vjist interests which we had to safeguard — 
few and, through difficulties of distant transport 
and other causes, very expensive. We were, 
therefore, peculiarly fortunate in having, in the 
Sikhs, material for our Army which, far trust- 
wortliinesB and courage, for confidence in its 
British leaders and stern devotion to duty, for dis- 
cipline and soldierly skill, could not be surpassed. 
When Ranjit Singh, the “ Lion of the Punjab,” 
lived, mutual respect and courtesy marked the 
relations between our Indian territories and the 
warrior dominion which he had established over 
the Land of the Five Rivers ; but after his death 
restless spirits among the Sikhs forced war 
upon us, and it is admitUid in our military annals 
that if the enemy had been btjtter led the vary- 
ing fortunes of our Sikh wars might not have 
ended finally in our favour. But so it was ; 
and, like the Gurkhas, the Siklis quickly turned 
from formidable foes to staunch friends. From 
the date of the Sikh wars, when the strongest 
provinces of our modern India were still foreign 
territory, there was no great episode in the 
history of British arms in India which is not 
enrolled upon the colours of Sikh regiments. In 
all Asia there was scarcely a mile of British terri- 
tory which had not known the Sikh soldier or 
policeman. (Uean, tall, and magnificently 


bearded, with an upward sweeps which took 
beard, moustache, whiskers, and hair, all 
tog(^tht*r, undc'r the turban, the Sikh looked 
thes embodiment of the high soldierly virtues 
which he possessc'd, with a suggestion of the 
tiger’s ferocity, should his passions be let loose. 
The desperate stands which small parties 
of British Sikhs have made against hopeless 
odds are chronicled among the glorious 
incidents of British history in India — 
one such was the occasion “of the establish- 
ment of the “ Indian Heroes’ Fund ” some 
years ago — and so truly were the Sikhs bred to 
the fighting type that it is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that whenev'‘er you saw’ a man 
in the uniform of a Sikh regiment, you saw a 
man who would bo a steady and courageous 
comrade to you in the worst circumstances of 
war. 

Who, then, is the Sikh ? As enlisted in our 
Indian Army, the Sikhs were neither a race nor 
a sect. Nor, although they w-ert? Hindu by origin, 
<;ould they be described as a caste. Every Sikh 
enlisted in our service was a Singh, meaning 
“ lion,” i.c., a member of a fighting brother- 
hood. No one was born a Singh and no woman 
could become one. Each man was initiated 
into the faith' -a purer faith tlum Hinduism, 
involving little more than worshipping God as 
” the Timeless One ” and reverencing the 
Gurtis as His j>rophets — by certain rites on 
reaching the prescribed age. Thenceforward 
he was bound by vows to avoid idolatry, to 
abjure alcohol and tobacco, and to cultivate all 
tho manly virtues. His hair was never cut. 
Cattle were sacred to him. Love of military 
adventure and the desire to save money have 
been well described as his ruling ptissions. Of 
course, tlie Singh was human and sometimes, 
especially among tho higher classes, the vows of 
abstemiousness might sit lightly on his con- 
science ; but, take him all in all, the Sikh 
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soldier of to-day is a worthy lepreBontative of 
the warrior fraternity which raised the Lion 
of the Punjah ” tc his great military eminence. 
Into the differences between the Sikh clans* 
such as the Jat Sikhs and Mazbi Sikhs, there is 
no need to enter here ; but the latter provided 
us only with some Pioneer regiments, and when 
we spoke of a Sikh sepoy or sowar, it was almc st 
alwa}^ a Jat Sikh that we meant. The 
name “Jat,” pronounced “Jut,” meant tliat 
the Sikh was by descent a “ Jat,” pro- 
nounced “ Jaht,” a strict Hindu caato of the 
Punjab plains. From this ccMte, a race of superb 
horsemen from childhood, some of oiu* finest 
Indian cavalry was recruited, and Indian mili- 
tary history is full of gallant incidents to the 
credit of th8 Jat horse. One regiment, the 
14th Murray’s Jat Lancers, retains the caste 
name in its official title*. 



INDIAN CAVALRY: a Typical Sowar. 

{Topitrai- 


Next to the Sikhs in numbers in the British 
service, and therefore before the Gurkhas, 
the Punjabi Musulmans must be placed. 
They were, of course, Mahomedans, though 
not of a fanatical kind. They were of 
mixed descent, but imiformly strict in observ- 
ance of their religious obligations. They were, 
however, very tolerant of the religious beliefs of 
others and gave very little trouble in canton- 
ments. Good all-round soldiers, easy for any 
real soldiers to be friends with, the Punjabi 
Musulmans deserved a much higher place than 
was usually given to them in British esteem, 
seeing that, next to the Sikhs, they were the 
most numerous class of natives in our Army and 
it was theywlio had been recruited to fill the 
places of abandoned regiments of other less 
useful races. “ Sikhs, Pimjabis, and Gurkhas, 
side by side with their British comrades ” — 
this quotation from a Mutiny record placed the 
three most distinguished and valuable elements 
of our Indian Army in their proner order ; and 
it was to be hoped that one result of the use of 
Indian troops in Emopean war would be to bring 
home to the British public tliat the Indian Army 
did not entirely .consist of tlie Gurkha with a 
Sikh shadow, but that, next to the Siklis, the 
Pimjabi Musulmans deserv^ed the liighest place 
in oiur (^teern and gratitude. 

‘Not far behind the Punjabi Musulmans an 
accurate'^ judge of the fighting values of the 
native factors of our Indian Army would 
probably have placed the Pathans. These — 
although hastily -raised Pathan levies did grand 
service for us in t)ie Mutiny — were a com- 
paratively recent addition to tlie fighting 
strength of our Indian Empire*, representing 
os they did the gradual spread of British 
prestige and the influence of the Indian riipw^ 
over the wild fastnesses which make the natural 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 
Form*?>rly the “ Gate of India ” on the North- 
West Frontier used to stand open for any suffi- 
ciently bold and powerful invader. Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks, Aral)s, Afghans, Tartars, and 
otliers — at least thirty distinct iiivasions, all 
more or less succeasful, of northern India, 
besides innumerable plundering forays, are 
recorded m history ; but, although it is true 
that, when this great war broke out in Europe, 
t)ie Pathan still found his shortest cut to 
wealth and honour through the rocky defiles 
between Peshaw.ir and Kabul, it was only 
as a recruit for our Army that he came. With 
strong features, wliich support his claim to be 
a descendant of the lost tribes of Israel — 
a claim almost substantiated, too, by the fact 
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that his names reminded us always of tlie Old 
Testament, as Ishak (Isaac), Yakub (Jacob), 
Yusuf (Joseph), and so on — the wild Pathan 
was a very unkempt and unclean looking 
person. But, on the other hand, he had 
almost all the soldierly virtues in a high degree. 
He was a bad enemy — one of the worst — but 
a good friend ; and his record in British service 
was splendid, both for dare-devil dash and 
dogged endiu'ance. He was the ideal skir- 
nusher in difficult country. His language was 
the guttural but easily-learnt Pushtu, and in 
religion he was a Mahomedan of the most 
fanatical kind. He was a sharp weapon 
which needed careful handling ; ‘ but a British 
officer who kixew how to handle his Pathans 
would be followed cheerfully to death any- 
where. 

From tlio Pathans, whose very name con- 
jiu*ed up momoric'S of all the stormy history 
of oiu* hard-fought North-Western Frontier of 
India, the mind’s eye naturally travelled 
down that frofitier to the land of the Baluchis, 
increasingly employed in our frontier L'ne. 
Here, too, tlie moimtain barrier was pierced by 
passes wiiicii lead from Afghanistan to India ; 
but compared with tho stormy torrent by which 
our military position at Peshawar, with its 
flying buttress in the Ali Mosjid Fort, ^ hod so 
often been shakcMi, the stream of fitful hunnan 
traflic whicji flowed slowly past our Quetta 
stronghold might lie regarded as a peaceful 
backwater ; and to some extent this was reflected 
in the «!harac*ter of the native troops, Baluchis 
and Brahuis, wliich we derive from tliis region. 
Devout, but not fanatical, Mahomexlans, they 
made cheery, tough, and courteous warriors, 
Sf'rving always with cn^dit to us and to them- 
selves. Fine, well-set-up men, the Baluchis 
always made a good show among other troojjs ; 
and they were as useful in the field as amenable 
in cantonments. 

Turning now to the Hindu regiments, we 
come at once to on element which, for exactly 
opposite reasons, noc$dcd as careful handling 
as the fiercely fanatical Moslems of the North- 
West Frontier. The leading infantry regiment 
on the Indian Army list was the 1st Brahmans, 
and the 3rd regiment was Brahman also. These 
Brahmans ewe Hindus of the Hindus, so fenced 
round with holy caste restrictions that 
it was high testimony to the sympathetic 
skill of our military administration that 
tliese fine old regiments still retained their 
prido of place in, the Army List. It was not 
too much to say that if by any mischance in 
peace the men of a Brahman regiment aAd a 
Pathan regiment were left together without 


any control there would not be a man left 
alive in the weaker corps, whichever that might 
be, on the following day. War makes large 
differences, of course,, for Bralimans and Pathans 
are both human and botli soldiers at heart ; 
but against the extended employment of the 
very highest Hindu castes always had to be set 
the difficulties which religious restrictions im- 
pa<^ed upon them. Nevertheless, the Brahmans 
hud done good service, both in Afghanistan 
at d Burma. 

Other high-caste Hindus who supplied our 
Indian Army with splendid fighting men were 
the Rajputs and the Malirattas. Both names 
loom largo in the liistory of India ; and pro- . 
bably there was no living race men who hod 
more reason to be proud of their lineage than 
the Rajputs. Their very name meant “ of 
Royal blood,** and in no community liad the 
pride of ancestry worked so strictly to keep the 
blood pure from age to ago. The story of 
Chitor, where the beleaguered Rajputs killed all 
their wives and children and perished, fighting, 
to a man themselvcMS rather than give a Rajput 
princess os wife to Akbar, the miglity Moslefn ' 
Emperor of Doliii, makes one of the bloodiest 
and most glorious pages in the history of the 
world’s chivalry ; and the modern Rajput, 
although he might be only a foot soldier in our 
Indian Army, was instinct with the spirit of his 
race, (treat credit might our government of 
India take from the fact that the oldest of our 
RajfMit regiments, the Queen’s Own Rajputs, 
still held its place as the second corps of infantry 
in the Indian Army List. High-caste Hindus, 
proud, pure-blooded warriors, the Rajputs were 
not men whom we might fear to place before 
the most determined European foe, if caste 
restrictions could be observed unbroken. 

Much that has been said of the Bralmians 
and Rajputs applies to the Mahrattas, who were 
also Hindus and inclined to be fanatical in all 
matters affecting tlieir caste and creed. This 
was the natural result of their history of almost 
ceaseless warfare against Mahomedan invaders. 
Holding their mountain strongholds of the 
Western Uhauts against all assailants and 
occupying the plains on either side of the great 
hills, the Malirattas \rero a powder to be reckoned 
with in the destinies of India ; and our Mahratta 
wars were protracted, difficult, and costly. 
Now, in our service, these high-spirited 
mountaineers, although not great in stature, nor 
thick -set in physique, made very tough, good 
fighters. 

Of the remaining Hindu elements in our 
Indian Army,. only two need be mentioned. 
The MfMlrasis, natives of the Madras province. 
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were a dwindling factor. Intelligent and well- 
educated as a class, they had impressed many 
of their British officers with a high sense of their 
value as fighting men ; but this opinion had ncrt 
been reflected in the military policy of the years 
before the war. It was only natural tliat 
oUcers who had devoted their lives to per- 
fecting a regiment should take a pride in its 
inerib ; and in no service in the world, perhaps, 
was this tendency more marked than among the 
British officers of the Indian Army, who were 
entrusted with materia] which varied in every 
detail. Hence it arose that the “shop” 
talk of a British officer of a Gurkha battalion 
was often almost intolerable to officers of other 
units ; while ^tho nickname of one brilliant 
frontier cori>s as “ God a Own Guides ” is elo- 
quent of the mental suffering which a mixed mess 
liad often enduretl when an officer of the Guides 
was fairly started talking about his men. So 
the Madrasi sepoy had tvjthusiaati(! defenders 
of liis reputation as a fighting man ; but, evegi 
if all that his apologists said was true, it could 
not bo suggested that in finding more room 
for the Dogra the Arniy suffered by the loss 
of the Madrasi. For the Dogra, who was also 
a high-caste Hindu, filled three entire regiments, 
besides “ class ” squadrons or companies of 
many others. He was the typical stalwart 
yeoman of the Punjifij, recruited from thi^ 
sub-Himalayan regions of the North-west. 
Like the Mahrattos, the Dogros liad retained 
their spirit os fighting Hindus by constant 
contact with Moliamedan neighbours ; but their 
Hinduism was not fanatical. In many re- 
spects they resembled the Sikhs. Patient as 


their own bullocks under hardship, they were 
sturdy and manly, courteous and brave. Per- 
haps it was the wide horizon of the Punjab 
plains and the commumty of interests which 
must be felt by all dwellers therein, who were 
equally at the mercy of the weather which God 
sends to them, that had given to the Punjabis, 
whether Musulman or Hindu, that broader 
spirit which rendered possible theorise of the 
Sikh brotherhood with its p\ire religion and 
high ideals. However this may be, it is certain 
tliat in the Pogras of the Punjab we had a 
Hindu factor of great military value, resembling 
in many ways that of their neighbours^ the 
Punjabi Musulmans. 

From this brief review of the materials from 
which our native Indian Army was drawn 
wo con see that it was composed of pure-blooded 
races wlth fighting traditions, of proved service, 
and splendid conduct in the field, in every 
way worthy to be welcomed as comrades by 
the British troops who were to servo with 
them against the King-Einperor’s enemies. 
We can also see that those uf>on whom the duty 
fell of sek-eting Indian units to serve with our 
own Ex|x<litionary Force in Europe had an 
invidious and difficult task. Not only was 
there enibamM de richesaes in the wide range 
of varying merits to be considered ; but there 
were also the practical obstacles, much greater 
in the case of some units than of others, of 
bringing into the close cohesion necesscuy for 
distant service the mixed force selectcxl. This 
diffic‘ulty was not lessened by the natural desire 
of the authorities to recognize the self-sacrific- 
ing loyalty of the rulers of the Native States 
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by giving to their Imperial Service Troops a 
chance of distinction by the side of our own 
regiments on European service. In our native 
infantry regiments each battalion had from 
thirteen to fifteen British officom in addition 
to six teem native officers, whereas the Im- 
perial Service C’orps of the Native States were 
commanded entirely by native officers with 
British advisers only. Although the troops 
themselves might fairly be described as crack 
corps, the want of British officers would un- 
doubtedly be felt in employment on any large 
scale in Kuroix\ The readiness of the Imperial 
Service Troops, however, to fall into line for 
the defence of the Empire w’as fine evidence 
of the status which our British Government 
of India occupied in the native mind ; and even 
in the case of our own Iiuliaii troops it must 
always be remembered that the best native 
soldiers, especially in the cavalry', did not 
really 8t»rvc» for their pay, but, as befits men 
of gocsl family, for military honour. 

Another point to bo remembered in con 
iiexionwith the Indian Army is that it could not 
have furnished a (jompleto field force of natives 
alone. So far os the cavalry 'and infantry are 
concerned the native regiments might always 
be trusted to give a good account of them- 
selves, even without any “ stiffeninjf; ” of 
British troops ; but the instinct of self-pie- 
sc^rvation, (‘iigendered in the mind of British 
rulers in India through the experience of the 
Mutiny, insisted upon the paramount necessity 
that artillery in India shall be entirely in 
British hands. 'fluTo were indeed twelve 
mountain batteries, in which serviiH) is so 
popular, especially among the Siklis, that they 
could always coimiiand recruits of exceptional 
physique and the highest quality, with the 
result that in our frontier w'ars the little guns 
were always served to the admiration of all 
beholders ; but with this exception there wert) 
no native gunners in India. Horse, field, and 
garrison artillery were solely British. 

In any case, therefore, a force in which Indian 
troops were included must necessarily have 
been a composite force, although in the thirty - 
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nine regiments of cavalry and 130 regiments 
of infantry, in addition to the mixed Corps of 
Guides and the ten regiments of Gurkha 
Hiflos, there was ample material from which 
to select os fine a contingent of the two arms 
as any general officer could desire to command. 
The real difficulty was to make the selection 
and at the same time to remember the claims- 
of the loyal Native States, and to disappoint 
the legitimate ambitir)nH of the bulk of the 
eager troops as little os might be. And of 
course only those to whom tlie task was given 
were cognisant of all the circumstances which 
influenced the selection. It was mode with 
a earn appropriate to the occasion ; for the 
occasion was the most momentous wliich had 
occurred in the history of the Indian Army — 
momentous not only for that Army or for India, 
but also for the w'orld at large, as deflnitoly 
erasing the colour line ” in war. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE RALLY OF THE EMPIRE. 

§ 

Moral as well as Material Support — Opinion in Canada and Australia — The King's 
Mesiaoe to the Dominions— Effect of Sir Edward Grey s Speech — The Canadian and 
South African Press — ^The Kino’s Second Message to the Dominions — Loyalty of India 
--Lord*Hardin(je’s Speech in Council— Indian Ruling Princes’ Offers of Men, Personal 
Service, and Money— Statement in Parliament — The King -Emperor’s Message to India 
— The Empire United. 


I MPORTANT as were the offers of help, 
both of men and of provisions, which the 
Self-Governing Dominions and the Indian 
Empire mode to the Mother Country 
almost immediately .after the outbreak of the 
war, the knuwh'dge 4hat these great daughter- 
nations w'ero morally convinced of the justice 
of tiu? British cause was a fiuitor of even 
more far-reaching importance. Great as was 
the in'4*.essity of organizing and expanding 
tlie Inifierial forces, and thus cireating 
an extra army or armies to reinforce 
the British Expeditionary Foret j in rraiiet*, 
urgent as was the need of taking advant- 
age of the prompt offers of help which 
came from all parts of the Empire, the necessity 
of convincing the Self-Governing Duminioas 
and the Empire at large of the right<3ousness 
of the cause for which Great Britain was 
fighting was more imperative still. For in thc» 
Jong pim the consciousness of the justice of 
the principles for wliich a people is fighting 
alone can ensure the inas.sing of material force 
^.uflicieot to secure material victory. 

Evidence that the case for threat Britain 
was fully understood and thoroughly 
approved, not only by our own peoples 
but by the bulk of the neutral States of the 
world, was not long in presenting itself. The 
Dominions as a whole had satisfied themselves 
that the British cause was just before Sir 
Edward Grey had made it plain by his speech 
of August 3 that the British Government had 

VoL. I. — Part 5. 


done every tiling short of sacrificing the honour 
of the country to avoid war. In the words 
of Sir Richard McBride, the Premier of Britif^h 
Columbia, “ Should it unfortunately develop 
that Great Britain is compellcxl to engage in 
hiist'ilities, Canada will automatically be at 
war also ” ; while in Australia Mr. Fisher, 
the ex- Prime Minister, dcx^larcxl, “ Should 
honour demand the Mother Country to take 
part in hostilities, Australians will stand 
beside her to the last man and the lost shilling.” 
Thf^se sentiments found c^xpression in the offers 
of help of men and material wliich have been 
deseribcHl in the preceding chapttsr. To these 
offers the King replied by a message to the 
Overseas Dominions : — - 

I desire to express to my jieople of the 
Overseas Dominions with what appreciation 
aiifl pride [ have receiied the messages 
from tlieir respective Governments diu*ing 
the last few days. 

These spontaneous assurances of thoir 
fullest su[)port recall to mo the generous, 
self-sacrificing help gi\on by them in the 
past to the Mother Country. 

I shall bo strengthened in the dischtirge 
of the great responsibility which rests upon 
me by the confident Intlief tliat in this time 
of trial my Empire will stand united, calm 
resolute, trusting in God. — George R.I. 

Sir Edward Grey’s speech produced its 
inevitable effect throughout the Empire. In 
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the words of Sir James Whitney, the Premier 
of Ontario : 

The- momentous crisis* wo are now facing 
makes it plain what Canada's course must 
bo. That course is to ewrt our whole 
stn^rigth and power at once on behalf of the 
Empire, f know iny follow (Canadians too 
well to doubi they ^viJl respond with en- 
tluisiastie loyalty to the apf)oal. Sir. Robert 
Jlordon has all Canada bi^hind him if steps 
must ho taken to join in fighting the Empire's 
battles, beciiuHo the contest is forced upon 
(lrc*nt Britain, it is our contest as much os 
hors, anti upon tho issue of events depends 
our national existence. Never before in oiu* 
history has tho call to duty and honour 
been so clear and imf)erativo, and Canada 
will neither quail nor falter at tlie test. 
The British Ciovernment have done every- 
thing possible to avoid war and sought peace 
with an earnestness worthy of responsible 
statesmen. But a dishonourable peace would 
prove disastrous to the Empire. We should 
bt^ unworthy of the blood that runs in our 
veins if we sought to avoid an inevitable 
conflict. I rejoice at tho evidences of 1 mporial 
umty displayed on all sides, and if our cause 
is to preserve liberty and to resist unjust 
aggression, it will evoke all that is l)ost auc]| 
noblest in tho Canadian character. 

Not the least remarkable of the utterances 
of the Dominion statesmen w'as that of (General 
Botlia, fourteen years before the ablest and the 
most dreaded cf the Boer leaders. In the course 
of a speech delivered on September 9, he said 
tliat at the recpiest of the Imperial Uovornment 
his Gox’ernment had decided to undertake opera- 
tions in German South-West Africa. Then he 
continiutd - 

There could only be one reply to the Im- 
perial Govtjrnincnt's request. There were 
many in South Africa who d’d not recognize 
tho tremendous seriousness and great possi- 
bilities of this xvar, and some thought that the 
storm did not threaten South Africa. Tfiis 
was a most narrow-minded conception. Tho 
Empire was at war ; consequently South 
Africa was at war with tho common enemy. 
Only two patlis were optm — the path of faith- 
fulness to duty and honour and tho path of 
disloyalty and dishonour. A chara iteristie 
of the South African people was their high 
sensa of honour, and they would maintain 
their reputation for honourable dealing 
untarnidied. To forget their loyalty to the 
Empire in tliis liour of trial would be scanda- 
. lous and sliameful, and w’ould blacken South 


Africa in the eyes of the whole world. Of 
this South Africans were incapable. 

They had endured some of the greatest ' 
sacrifices that could be demanded of a people, 
but they had always kept before them ideals 
founded on Christianity, and never in their 
darkest days had they sought to gain their 
ends by treasonable moans. The* path of 
treason xvos an unknown path to Dutch and 
English alike. Their duty and their conscience 
alike bade- them l>o faithful and true to the 
lnq)erial Government in all respects in this 
hour of darkness and trouble. That wos the 
attitude of tho Union Government ; that was 
the attitude of the people ot South Africa. 

I 

Nor was the Press of the Dominions less em- 
phatic in the position it assumed. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities the Toronto Globe said : — 

Of one thing let tiiere he no cavil or qucHtion ; if it 
meiULM war for (iremt Britain, it means war also for 
Canadii. If it means war for Canada it means also 
th<‘ anion of Canadians for the defence of Canada, fi»r 
tin* maint(^nancG of the Empire’s integrity, and for 
the pri3s«M‘vation in the world of Great Britain's 
ideals of democratic government and life, 

while an article in tho Cape Times after the 
publication of Sir Edward Grey's speech gave 
a fair example of the effect of that utterance 
in the South African Union : — 

We shall light to save Kiiroiyi from the threatened 
tyranny which has troubled her peace since the 
Gorman Emf>ii‘C‘ was first founiled upon blood and 
iron, to gmu'd for ourselves and for those who have 
put th€>ir trust in us the heritage of freedom, and, 
above all, to redeem tho solemn pledges given many 
years ago that tiie might of Britain should ho inter- 
posed to shield tiie weaker nations of Western Europi* 
against aggression. Never did a nation go into war 
in a cause better fitted to draw together tint peoples 
.that have learnt to know liberty under the British 
Flag . . . Britain has stood for peace until the 

anxiganco and madness of the German Emperor 
have forettd the sword into her hand, (ifermany has 
deliberately taken the rOlo of interiiatiuni],! highway- 
man, and the highwayman, soon<;r or later, meets his 
deserts. 

Tho sentiments felt by the whole Empire 
wore finely expressed in tho further message 
which the King issucxl to the Governm3nts 
and people of liis Self-Go vem ng Dominions : — 

During the past few weeks the peoples 
of My whole Empire at Homs and Over- 
seas have moved with one mind and pur- 
pose to confront and overthrow an un- 
paralleled assault upon the continuity of 
civilization and tho peace of mankind. 

The calamitous conflict is not of My 
seeking, My voice has been cost through- 
out on the side of peace. My Ministers 
earnestly strove to allay the causes of strife 
and to appease differences with which. My 
Empire was not concerned. Hod 1 stood 
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SIR PERTAB SINGH, 
the Veteran of the Indian Expeditionary Force. 

f La/ayellf. 

aside when, in defiance of pledges to wliich 
My Kingdom was a party, the soil of iielgiuiu 
was violated and her cities laid desolate, 
when the very lift? of the French nation was 
threatened with extinction, 1 should have 
sacrificed My honour and given to destruction 
the liberties of My Empire and of mankind. 
I rejoice that every part of the Empire is 
with me in this decision. 

Paramount regard for treaty faith and 
the pledged word of rulers and peoples is 
the common heritage of Great Britain and 
of the Em])ire. 

My peoples in the Self-Governing Do- 
minions have shown beyond all doubt 
that they wholeheartedly endorse the grave 
decision which it was necessary to take. 

My xHsrsonal knowledge* of the loyalty 
and devotion of My Oversea Dominions 


liad led me to expect that they would cheor- 
fully make the great efforts and bear the 
great sacrifices which the present conflict 
entails. The full measure in which they 
have placed their servires and resources at 
My disposal fills me with gratitude, and 1 
am proud to be able to show to the world 
tliat My Peoples Oversea are as determined 
• as the People of the United Kingdom to pro- 
secute a just cause to a successful end. 

The Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and the Dominion of 
Now Zealand liave plact^d at My disposal 
thoir naval forces, which have already 
rendend good service for the Empire. 
Strong Expeditionary forces are '•iioiiig pre- 
pared in Canada, in Australia, and in New 
Zealand for service at the Front, and the 
Union of South Africa has released Jill British 
Troops and has undertaken important mili- 
tary resy)onsibilities the discharge of wliieii 
wiK be of tls' utmost value* to the Empire. 
N't'W'foiindland has doubled the numlMM*s 
of its branch of the Royal Naval Reat?rve 
and is sending a body of men to take part 
in the operations at the' Front. From the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments of 
Canada iarg* and welcome gifts of 8iippli(\s 
are on their way for the use both of My 
Navoil and Military forcies and for the relief 
of the distress in the United Kingdom whieh 
must inevitably follc»\v in the wak(* of war. 
All parts of My Oversea Dominions hav’e thus 
demonstrated in the most uninistaka1>le 
manner the fundamental \inity of the Empire* 
amidst all its diversity of situation and 
cireumsl ance. 

GEORGE R.l. 

Even more striking and not less spontaneous 
were the expressions of passionate loyalty to t hc^ 
Throne and Empire w^hich came from India. 
Assurances of Indian support were unanimously 
forthcoming, and as early as August 6 The 
Times Correspondent in Bombay was able t«» 
announce that the military Princes of India 
had placed the w’hole of th<?ir resource's at the 
disposal of the Emyieror. Later on in tht' 
Viceroy's Council Lord llardinge, speaking 
of tlie omp1(>>Tnont of the Indian Army in 
the War, said : — 

It was, moreover, with confidence and 
pride that I was able to offer to his Majesty 
the first and largest military force .of British 
and .Indian troops for service in Europe that 
has over left the shores of India. 1 am con- 
fident that the honour of this land and of- the 
British Empire may be safely entrusted to 
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oiir bravo soldiers, and that they will acquit 
thoinsolves nobly and over maintain their 
high traditions of military chivalry and 
courage. To tlio people of India I would 
say at this time^ lot us display to the world 
an attitude of unity, of s<jlf -sacrifice, and of 
unswerving confidence tinder all circumstances 
in the justice of our cause and in the assur- 
ance that God w’ill defend the right. 

A summary of the various offers of service, 
money, and so forth mado by the rulers of the 
native States was given in a telegram from 
the Viceroy dated September 8, which was 
rood by Lord Crowe in the House of Lords, 
and by IMr. Charles Roberts, Under-Secretary 
of State for India, in the House of Commons 
on September 9 ; — 

Following is a summary of offers of ser- 
vice, money, &c., made in India to tJie 
Viceroy. The Rulers of the Native States 
in India, who number nearly seven hiuidred 
in all, have with one accord rallied lo the 
defence of tlio Empire and offered their 
fjersonal services imd the resources of 
their States for the war. From among 
tho many Princes and Nobles who have 
volunteered for active service, the Viceroy 
has selected tho Chiefs of Jodhpur, Bikanci, 
Kishangarh, Rutlam, Stichin, Patiala, Sir 
Pertab Singh, Regent of Jodhpur, the Heir 
Apparent of Bhopal, and a brother of tho 
Maliaraja of Cooch Bohar, togetlier with 
other cadets of noble families. The veteran 


Sir Pertab would not te to 

serve the King^Emperor ;1 b /i^pite of his 
seventy years, and his nephew, the Maharaja, 
who is but sixteen years old, goes with him. 

All these have, with the Commander- 
iu-Chiefs approval, alre^y joined the 
Expeditionary Forces. The Maharaja* of 
Gwalior and the Chiefs of Jaora and Dholpur 
together with tho Heir- Apparent of Palanpur 
were, to their great regret, prevented from 
leaving their States. Twenty-seven of tho 
larger ,Stato8 in India maintain Imperial 
Service Troops, and the services pf every 
corps were immediately placed at .the dis- 
posal of the Government of India on the 
outbreak of war. The Viceroy has accepted 
from twelve States contingents of cavalry, 
infantry, sappers, and transport, besides a 
camel corps from Bikaner, and most of them 
have already embarked. As particular in- 
stances of generosity and eager loyalty of 
the Chiefs tlio following may be quoted : — 
Various Durbars have combined together to 
provide a hospital ship to be called ** The 
Loyalty’* for the use of the Expeditionary 
Forces. Tho Maharaja of Mysore has placed 
Rs.50 lalihs at the disposal of tho Government 
of India for expenditure in connexion with the 
Expeditionary Force. 

The Chief of Gwalior, in addition to 
sharing in the expenses of the hospital ship, 
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the idea of which was originated with himself 
and the Bogiini of Bhojial, has offered to 
place I'lrgo sunifl of money at the disposal of 
the Government of India and to pro- 
vide thousands of horses as* remounts. 
From Lohoru in the Punjab and Las 
Bela and Kalat in Baluchistan come offers 
of camels with drivers, to be supplicKi 
and nmintainod by the Chiefs and Sardars. 
Several chiefs have offered to raise additional 
troops for military service should they be 
required, and donations to the Indian Relioi 
Fund have poured in from all States. The 
Maharaja of Rewa has offered his troops, 
his treasury, and even his p ivate jewelry 
for the service of the King-Emporor. In 
addition to contributions to the Indian 
Fund some Chiefs— namely, those of Kashmir, 
Bundi, Orchha, and Gwalior and Indore — 
have also given large sums to the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir, not content 
with subscribing himself to the Indian Fund, 
presided at a meeting of 20,000 people held 
recently at Srinagar and delivered a stirring 
speech, in response to which largo subscrip- 
tions were collected. 


Maharaja Holkar offers, free of oharg:i, >all 
horses in his State Army which may be 
suitable for Govonunent purposes. Horses 
also offered by Nizatn’s Government, by 
Jamnagar, and other Bombay States. 'Eyery 
Chief in the Bombay Presidency has placed 
the resources of his State at the disposal 
of Government, and all have made coitribu- 
• lions to the Relief Fund. 

Ijoyal messages and offers also received 
from Mehtor of Chitral and trilnjs of Khyber 
Agency os well os Khyber RiHes. 

Letters have been received from the most 
remote States in India, all marked by deep 
sincerity of desire to render some assistance, 
however humble, to the British Cfovernment 
ill its hour of need. 

Last, but not least, from beyond the 
borders of India have been received generous 
offers i>f assistance from the Nepal Durbar ; 
the military resources of the State liave been 
placed at the disposal of the British Govt>rn- 
inent, and the Prime Minister has offered 
a sum of Rs.3 lakiis to the Viceroy for the 
purchase of machine guns or field equipment 
for British Gurkha Regiments proceeding 
overseas, in addition [to largo donations from 
his private purse to the Prince of WaU^s’s 
Fund and the Imperial Indian Relief Fund. 

To the 4th Gurkha Rifles, of which the 
Prime Minister is honorary Colonel, the 
Prime Minister has offered Rs. 30,000 for the 
purchase of machine guns in the event of 
their going on service. The Dalai Lama 
of Tib(3t has offered 1,000 Tibetan troops 
for service under the British Government. 
His Holiness also states that Lamas in- 
numerable throughout length and breadth 
of Tibet are offering prayers for success of 
British Army and for happiness of souls of 
all victims of war. 

The same spirit has prevailed throughout 
British India. Hundreds of telegrams and 
letters received by Viceroy expressing loyalty 
and desire to serve Government either in the 
field or by cooperation in India. Many 
hundreds also received by local administra- 
tions. They come from communities and 
associations, religious, political, and social, 
of all classes and creeds, also from individuals 
offering their resources or asking for oppor- 
tunity to prove loyalty by personal service. 
Following may be mentioned as typical 
examples ; — 

The All India Moslem League, the Bengal 
Presidency Moslem League, the Moslem 
Association of Rangoon, the Trustees of the 
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Aliga:h Golloge, ttie Behar Provincial Moslem 
League the Central National ^lahomedan 
Ansooiation of Calcutta, the Khoja Com- 
munity, and other followers of Aga Khan, 
the Punjab Moslem League, Mahomedans of 
Eastern Bengal, Citizens of Calcutta, Madras, 
Rangoon, and many other cities, Behar 
Landholders’ Association, Madras Provincial « 
Congress, Taluqdars of Oudh, Punjab Chiefs’ 
Association, United Provinces Provincial 
Congress, Hindus of tlio Punjab Chief Khalsa 
Diwan representing orthodox Sikhs, Bohra 
Community of Bombay, Porsee Community of 
Bombay. 

Delhi J^edical Association offer field 
hospital that was sent to Turkey during 
Balkan War ; Bengalee students offer 
('iithusiastic services for an ainhiilance corps, 
and there were many other offers of medical 
aid ; Zomnidars of Madras have offered 500 
horses, and among other practical ste|js 
iak('n to assist Government may bo noted 
the holding of meetings to allay panic, keep 
down i)rices, and maintain public confi- 
dence and credit. Generous contributions 
have poured in from all ciuarttjrs to Imperial 
Indian Relief d. 

Those great and splendid ofTt‘rs of service 
were acknowledged by the King-Empenir in the 
following terms : - 

To the Princes and J\*oplos of My 
Indian Empire : 

Among the many incidents that have 
marked the unanimous uprising of the 
populations of My Empire in defence of 
its iinily and integrity, nothing has moved 


me more than the passionate devotion to 
My ’Throne expre.ssed both by My Indian 
subjects, and by the Feudatory Princes 
and the ruling Chiefs of India, and their 
prodigal offers of their lives and their re« 
sources in the cause of the Realm. Their 
one-voiced demand to be foremost in the 
conflict has touched rny heart, and has in- 
spired to the highest issues the love and 
devotion which, as I well know, have ever 
linked My Indian subjects and MyselL 
1 recall to mind India’s gracious message 
to the British nation of good will and 
fellowship wlrich greeted my return in 
February, 1912, after the solemn cere- 
mony of My .Coronation Durbar at Delhi, 
and I find in this hour of trial a full harvest 
and a noble fulfilment of the assurance 
given by you that the destinies of Great 
Britain and India are indissolubly linked. — 

GEORGE R.I. 

‘ It is unnecessary to dwell upon the tremend- 
ous significance of these documents. The 
British Empire went to war for justice, mercy, 
and righteousness, knowing that those great 
principles of human government were not 
merely endorsed by its united conscience but 
that in India not less than elsewhere they had 
been put to the practical proof and had not 
been found w'anting. Indian loyalty owed its 
existence not only to the monarchic instincts 
of its peoples and to their martial pride, but to 
their gratitude for the benefits of British 
Government and to their determination to 
uphold at all costs the Empire to which they 
w’ere. so dt^eply indebted. 
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THE WAR AND FINANCE. 
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“ ITousk Continent \L BomsEs Nk^v York. 

S INCE thij end of the Nttpolooriie Wwr 
there has lieeii no such ^iiMicral dis- 
turbiiiice to finauci', coiiiinerce, uiid 
industry ns ri^nlted from Uic de- 
claration by Austria - Hungary of liostilitios 
against Servia on July 28. The inoinentoiis 
character of that declaration was perceived 
by every banker, inerchant, and manufacturer 
in Europe, and although many business men 
found it hard to believe tlmt the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente were on the eve of 
battli', a fiKiling of sick upproheiisioii at once 
seizinl on tlie consciousness of all. Those who 
took the most unfavourable view of the jioHtical 
probabilities were riglit, but even their provision 
failed to foresee how prompt and henumbiag 
would be the effect of the catastrophe on the 
world’s I'cononiie life. The actual outbreak 
of the war, in which five out of the six Great 
Powers HiMXxlily became involved, paralysed, 
and for the moment seemed, indeed, to have 
destroyed, the complicated and delicate economic 
organs of the world. I'hese organs were not, 
of course, destroyed any more than a man’s 
lungs are destroyed when he unwittingly 
walks into an atmosphere heavily charged 
with carbonic acid gas ; but they were rendered 
U'rnporarily unable to perform their regular 


functions. In tlie case of an animal oppressed 
with an excess of air for wliich its res])irator\* 
organs are unsuited, death would follow 
promptly unless it were withdrawn from tlie 
baleful atmosphere. But modern eornmuni- 
tii^ of iiK'ii whose eoinplicated economic 
organisms liave been paralysed by a recl*udes- 
cenee of the semi-barbarie conditions created 
by a general European war can adopt measures 
for preventing a stoppage of the life of the 
community. 

The general financia] condition of the world's 
laonc'y markets was far from satisfac- 
tory when the fear of war became definite 
on Tuesday, July 28. Tlie condition of the 
Fai;is market was unusual. Until about tlireo 
years before the war I’aris had boon a coiisliant 
source of support to London and the world’s 
money markets generally, because of the largii 
amount of balances which Frorieh banking houses 
always had at their disposal^ owing to the thrifty 
character of the French people and their 
readiness to be led as regards their invest- 
ments by ihebig Oench institutions. During 
this time, and especially since the end of 
the Balkan wars, those institutions had 
become involved in fi.iancial coinmitmentH 
abroad on so large a scale that ra**i8 had 
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little free mimey for finanoing other places 
of business either by temporary advances or 
by taking up loans r.8 an investment. During 
the year 1914t however. Paris had called in 
a great deal of what was owing to it in 
various countries, and brought it home in 
gold, so that the Bank of France was better 
supplied with the metal than any other country, 
except Russia, a result which, in view of theb 
coming catastrophe, woe certainly matter for 
cengratulation. 

New York was in no condition to meet the 
heavy demands made on it from Kurope, to 
which it was always indebted, owing to the 
enormous quantity of United States HociiritJt^ 
of all kinds hold by European capita 
lists and investors, and the very large 
credits always open hero and in Paris 
for supplying the requirements of Ameri- 
can residents and visitors in the Old World. Tn 
normal times this big liability to Europe was 
kept within hounds by constant roniittanbes, 
cliiofiy to London, against ex[X)rts of Amorican 
produce which in the aut.urnn assumod very 
largo dimensions, owing to the markc^tiiig of 
the grain and cotton crops. The stability <\i 
tho equUibriuiii, however, depended on the 
readiness or ability of European hold(*rs 
of American securities to retain them. The 
excessive issue by Anieriean railway and other 
companies of short-term notes, the batl 
state of affairs in Mexico, and the sudden 
collapse of tho St. Louis »ind San Francisco 
railroad in the spring of lOiri, at a time when 
short-term and other st'ciiriticH were l3eiiig 
issued too freely by Canadian and other 
horrow’ers, gnmtly injured the market, for 
American issues, csiKM’ially in Paris, \vJM*re 
the leading housi^s wem alretuly ht'giniiing to 
fecsl over-loaded with foreign issues of all 
kinds. The result was tliat Paris IumI for some 
time Iw^eii realizing its American securities and 
bringing the money homo in gold. Tiiis 
moveinont ha<l been especially eonspicaioiis 
during tho first six months of- 1914, during 
w'hich France imported £26,480,000 of “ bullion 
and specie,” the bulk of which was gold, aiul 
exported £7,297,000, giving a not import of 
£19,189,000; the whole of this did not come 
from the United States, but a considerable 
proportion was received thence. 

On Saturday, July 25, the Austro -Hungarian 
Bank raised its rate from four per cent, to five 
per cent. ; in this comparatively modest maniior 
the gigantic crisis first made itself felt. It 
was noticed that in spite of this rise tho Vienna 
exchange on London moved in favour cf tho 
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Iattt)r» place, tho discount rate here having 
ysen sharply close up to tho Bank of 
England's oflicial minimum, w^hioh was then 
three percent., as it hud been since January 29. 

On Monday, July 27, tiie London Money 
^larket began to adopt the irit^asures of defence 
whieh have usually been found ifffective in tho 
past at times of difti<*ulty. Apart from the 
portentous aspect of foreign politics and the 
known financial difiiculticw in Paris and else- 
where, the situation here did nut, on the sur- 
face, suggest that an,>' thing extraordinary 
was about to occur. The Dank posse^^sed, 
m'cording to the return of July 22, a reserve of 
£29,297,000, which, 1 hough somewhat less than 
it hod been hop(^d would be hiJd on tlu» eve of 
the August Hank Holiday, was about £1.500,000 
hettf'f than was held on July 23, 1913. The 
private cU'iposits, the variations in which w*ero 
a rough indication of tho magnitude of the 
bttnkcTs’ balanet's, were £42,185,000. a figure 
which, in normal ci re u instances, means that 
these balances are ample and that the market 
should consequently be (»iV4y. Nevertheless, 
on that Monday the market rates of discount for 
two, three, and ftiiir immths’ hills w’ere 1 p(*r 
cent, and th(^ six months' rate was per 
cxint. above Saturday’s level, fn other words, 
the market quotation was 1 per cent, over 
Bank rate. Tn spite of this high level the 
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Paris cliequo* foil 3c. to 25f. HJc. The clearing 
banks called good deal of money from the 
discount houses, and the latter, of course, 
applied to the Bank, which did a large busin3ss, 
chiefly in short bills. Heavy calls from foreign 
banks avcto also ex|x»rionced. 

On Tuesday the market, meaning the discount 
houses and bill brokers, again had money called 
from them, but not to so large an extent as on 
Monday, and the apf)lications to the Bank of 
Kngland were on a smaller scale. It was noticed 
that tlic^ calls of money proceeded chiefly from 
the foreign banks, and that tlie* external 
ehariuiter of the (;risis was becoming more 
marked,' the most striking featiu’cs being the 
unprecedented fall in the Paris cheque to 
25f. 5c. after oflicial hours and the equally sur- 
prising rise in the New York sterling exchange 
to S4.93c.t owing to the difficulty of insuring 
gold shipments, which were mu(‘)i in demand 
owing to the disappearance of ordinary in<‘ans 
of remittance to London from New York. 
The drop in the Paris rate was partly due to 
large French selling of securities here, tin' 
couhasCf or unofficial bourse in Paris, b(‘iiig 
closed. 

On ^^'edllcsday the situation becam(3 \ery 
much worse, the Austro- Himgari an Declaration 
of AN'ar on »Servia having reduced tlie Mtm«y 

•The teim *' I'arlii cheque” ineuiH the rate of exchuii;;e in the * 
case uf iiaymentH at na hy chc(iue. Thus the value of the 

wiverelini for aiich payiiieiitH fell fruin 2.'> francs m ceiitlniOK t-n 
S.'j francs 141 ceiitiiues. 

tin other words the ialue In New York of a sovereign In l/)iirioii 
roHc to the c> i'ertkiiially hl^i level of 4 dollars 0:t cents. 


Market to a condition of poralysia. Discount 
quotations w^re nominal at 4|-5 por cent, for 
all dates, the applications to the Bank were very 
large, a big total of sovereigns was withdrawn 
from the Bank for the Continent and'Egypt, ond 
the Paris ch'^quo fell below 25f. In these cir- 
cum stances a:i inun ^diatc^ advance in the Bank 
rate was inevitable. The following day, Tliurs- 
day, July 30, the rate w'as raised from 3 to 4 
per cent., arid the? Bank of Franco rate wa.s 
raised from 3 1 to 4 1 per cent., while the Belgian, 
8wi*dish, and 8wis4 State banks also raised 
their rates by 1 per cent. It was evident tliat 
a flirt licr advance would be necessary very 
soon, in vic‘w of the fact that over £1,000,000 
ill gold was withdrawn on balance from tho 
Bank for export. I'he i3ank retdrn (dated 
th€» previous day, July 20) was of a very unusual 
character, thougli not uiii‘xpected by the well- 
informed. Its chief features witc' increiises 
of £13,675,000 in the “ other ” securities, 
rejircsenting the additional accommodation in 
loans and discounts furnished to tin? market 
by the Bank, and £12,234,000 in the private 
fk'posits, which indicated that nearly all tho 
money borrowed by the market was still on 
the bankers’ balances. There w>is a dc?creasi? 
of £2,422,000 in the ri'serve, of which about 
£1,60(^000 W'as coin and notes taken out for 
internal purposes, wdiich, thougli a good df*al 
more than was withdrawal for holiday purposi‘s 
at the end of July, 1913, was not considered 
very surprising in view of tjie alarm due to 
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the political sitoi^tion. The drop in the pro- 
portion of the reserve to current liabilities 
by 12| per cent, to 40 p3r cent., the fact that 
nearly all the Continental exchanges had 
become nominal, that the Paris cheque was, 
in spite of a slight recovery, well below 26f., and 
that, on the other hand. New York sterling was 
close on $5, all tended to show that tlie financial 
and commercial business of the whole world, 
already in a somewhat uncomfortable state 
had received a blow during the week from which 
an early recovery was not probable, even in the 
event of a general European war being averted^ 
During that week the Bank of Franco’s holding 
of bills disco imted increased by £36,126,000, 
and as a ^ccsult of this additional aid to the 
public £30,851,000 of notes were withdrawn 
by the Bank’s customers. The Bank’s currt^ut 
ibocounts (Paris and branches) were only 
increased very slightly. 

Frida>', July 31, was a day unexampled in 
the history c>f the C^ity as wo and our fathcTs 
had known it. Soon after the commence- 
ment of business — a little later than 10 a.m. — 
the Stock Exchange was shut, by ord<'r of tlu^ 
committee, until furthiT notice. A deep im- 
pression was produced by this announcement, 
as the pressure in the Money Market was 
greatly increased by it ; it was olso learnt 
that a large total of*goUl, amounting on balance 
to over £1,200,000, would bo withdrawn from 
thi Bank for export. Very big amounts were 
called by the clearing banks from the discount 
houses, thus obliging them to apply for aid to 
the Bank, which did a huge business in sliort 
bills. These the Bank at first bought at t> 
per cent., but the demand on it was so strong 
that it had to raise the rate rapidly until the 
rate for such bills reached .10 ptT cent. ; 10 J 
per cent, was charged for loans for a week. 

About 3 p.rn the Bank Court decided to 
raise its oflicial minimum to 8 per cent., and 
the committee of clearing bankers, after dis- 
cussion, fixed their deposit rate at 4 per cent. ; 
the discount houses and bill brokers tlu^n decided 
to allow 4^ i>er cent, and 4} per cent, for money 
at call and notice respectively. The discount 
houses did hardly any business apart from 
procuring money from tho Bank. When the 
first New York cables arrived in tho afternoon 
it was announced that the New York Stock 
Exchange hod botin closed, but a more cheering 
piece of nows was ro(?oived to the effect that 
over £1,000,000 in gold had been engaged for 
shipment to London. No quotations were 
received for the Continental exchanges ; the 
Now York sterling rate for demand drafts 
was nominally $5. 20c. and that for cable 
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transfiTS §6, quotations never before heard of. 

1’he Silver Market w»w closed. 

The Reichsbank raised its rate to 5 per 
cent*, and the Austro-Himgarian Bank moved 
•up to 6 ix)r cent. 

Diuring tho day several of tlie clearing banks 
refused to give gold to customers in exchange 
for their own ch(»ques, but poid tho cheques 
in bank nt>tes. "J’his policy had tho un- 
fortunate result of producing the unseemly 
spectacle of a large crowd of persons at the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England, at 
that time undergoing some repairs, bringing 
£5. notes to bo converted into gold. Most of 
tlmse \\h) presented the notc‘8 required money 
in small amounts for holi<lay f>urpo30s, and 
others rccpiired cash for paying weekly wages, 
for both which purposes the notes were un- 
suit nbl(\ 

On Saturday morning the discount houses 
w'ore in a state of serious anxiety as to how far 
the clearing bankk and the Bank of England 
would assist them by buying bills or granting 
loans ; large sums had again been called from 
them by banks, though not to such an extent as 
on Friday by the clearing institutions, several 
of which not only did not make calls but were 
actual lenders to a fair extent. The discount 
houses, however, were very uneasy until after 
midday, when the Bank Court, after raising the 
official minimum to 10 per cent. — thus making 
the official rate identical with the actual charge 
on Friday afternoon — let it be known that the 
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Hank would helji the market in the iihuoI 
manner. The amount of money asked for^was 
much less than was taken on Friday, and some* 
relief was experienced when, at a later hotur 
than usual on Saturdays, (^ity men went homo 
with the feeling that, as Monday was a Hank 
Holiday, there was a two days* respite from 
further strain ori their resources. Natui’ally 
no discount business M'as done in the open 
market. 

The disorganization of the foreign exclianges 
was, in some respects, tlu? most serious feature 
of the breakdown of credit caused by the War. 
We have already referred to the extraordinary 
fall in the I’aris cheque, which usually moves 
between what are called the gold points- -- 
25f. *12 .Jc., being the price at which, in theory, 
gold should come to London, and 25f. J2ic. 
that at which the uu'tal should k*ave l^ondon for 
Paris. On duly 28 the cheque W’as quoted 
25f. lljc., and on the 20th it ha<l dropped to 
24f. *00c. ; on the following day, Thurs- 
day, July 30, tliere was a slight recovery 
to 24f. Ooe., but on the .31st there 
was no quotation at all for Paris or any 
other Continental exchange. The meaning of this 
decline was that remittances on Paris had been 
very sc arc e for several days and that finally 
the scarcity had be(*ome so great that those who 
wanted them bought gold to send to the French 
cai>ilal. The movements of the Now York 


exchange wore equally surprising, but in the 
opposite direction. In the United States, 
which is always in debt to Europe, remittances 
on London were unusually keenly sought for 
towards the end of July ; they wore wanted to 
pay for huge masses of American securities 
sold by London and other European places, 
most of which were disposed of through London. 
Ih addition. New York houses were, as usual, 
buyers of roiuittanoos on London to meet the 
constant requirements of American residents 
and visitors in Europe. The pressure increased 
so much that the New York sterling rate on 
J^ondon, which does not usually rise above 
$4. 89c. even for cable transfers, hc^ risen by 
Saturday, July 25, to $4.80i^c. for that class of 
exchange, and diu*ing the momentous week 
which ended August 1 rose nominally to $6, 
a level never before seen. 

After July 31 quotations from the French 
and American exchanges wore either not received 
or were purely nominal. 

The collapse in the nuvehinery of remittance 
of money from the United States was accom- 
panied by the collapse of most of tho foreign 
exchanges of other countries which owed money 
to London ; and this had tho very serious effect 
of making it doubtful whether the accepting 
houses, on whoso operations tlio import trade 
of -the country largely depended, would bo able 
to continue t horn. There was thus some danger 
] 08 t, in spite of oiu* command of the sea, supplies 
of food ami other necessaries might before 
long be seriously reduced. To meet tliis danger 
the first of the important iiuamual Tiieasuros 
adopted by the Ooveri.m* nt in order to .deal 
with a w'holly abnormal situation was taken. 

On Momlay, August 3, un “ empowering ” 
Moratorium Act was rapidly passed tlirough 
Parliament, and th*3 Hoyal Assent was given 
to it the same evening. The Act is entitled 
“The Postponement of Payments Act, 1914,” 
and its terms are os fellow's : — 

1.— (I) Jlis Majesty may by Proclamation authorize 
the x’ostponemoi^t of the payment of any bill of 
cxchii.|j|ige, or of any negotiable instrument, or any other 
payment in pursuance of any contract, to such 
extent, for such time, and subject to such conditions 
or other provisions as may be spccided in tho Pro- 
clamation. 

(2) No additional stamp duty shall bo payable 
in respect of any instrument os a consequence of any 
postponement of payment in pursuance of a Pro- 
clamation under this Act unless tho l*roclamation 
otherwise directs. 

(.3) Any such Proclamation may be varied, extended, 
or revoked by any subsequent Proclamation, and 
separate Proclamations may be made dealing with 
seiiarate subjects. 

(4) The Proclamation dated the third day of Augpist, 
nineteen himdred and fourU^en, relating to the post- 
fjonement of payment of certain bills of exchange 
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*18 hereby confirmed and shall bo deemed to have been 
made under the Act. 

S. — (1) This Act may be cited as the Postpone- 
ment of Fa 3 rments Act, 1014. 

(2) This Act shall remain in force for a period of six 
months from the date of the passing thereof. 

The same evening the pjwers granted under 
the Act wfire put in force as regards ** certain 
bills of exchange by the following Royal Pro- 
•clamation* accomp.iuiod by a form for reaccept- 
ance ; — 

If on the presentation for payment of 
a bill of exchange, other than a cheque 
or bill on demand, which has been ac- 
•cepted before tlie beginning of the fourth day of 
August, nineteen hundred and fourteen, the acceptor 
xeaccepts the bill by a declaration on the face of the 
bill in the form set out hereunder, that bill slmil, 
for all purposes, including the liability of any drawer 
•or indorser or any other party thereto, be deemed to 
bo due and be payable on a date one calen<lar month 
after the date of its original iiuiturity instead of 
on the daiti of its origiiuil maturity, and to be a bill 
for the origiiuil amount thereof increased by the 
amount of interest tliereon calculated from the date 
of iM'accepliauce to the new date of payment at the 
liank of England rate current on the date of^ the 
reacoeptance of the bill. 

At a mooting of bankers and otlier porsoiis 
held at the Bank of England the same evening 
suitable machinery for acting on the Proclama- 
tion was agreed up in. 

Towards the end of August the difi[l?ultie8 of 
-these houses received further attention from 
the Chancellor, why had a series of confer- 
oncos with a large number of bankers, heads 
of accepting houses, and traders, the out- 
come of wliich was an arrangement designed 
to put an end to the dislocation of the forcugn 
•exchanges and thus facilitate the importation 
and exportation of goods. 

The main features wore thus summarized in 
The Times of September 5 : — 

1. The Bank of England will provide where 
•required acceptors with the funds neeessttny to 
pay all approved pre-moratorium bills at maturity. 
This course will release the drawers and endoraere of 
such bills from theii* liabilities as parties to these bills^ 
•but their liability under any agriMuncnt with the 
-acceptors for payment or cover will be retained. 

2. The acceptors will be under obligation to 
collect from their clients all the funds du(-‘ to them 
os soon as possible, and to apply those funds to repay- 
<ment of the advances made by the Bank of England. 
Interest will be charged upon these advances at 2 per 
cent, above the ruling Bank rate. 

3. The Bank of England undfTtakes not to claim 
'repayment of any amounts not recovered . by the 
acceptors from their clients for a ])eriod of one year 
after the close of the war. Until the end of tliis p«u‘iod 
the Bank of England’s clauii will rank after claims in 
respect of post-moratorium transactions. 

4. In oitlcr to facilitate fresh business and the 
.movement of produce and merchandise fiom and to 
all parts of the world, the joint stock banks have 
•arranged, wilh the co-operation, if nc^cessary, of the 
Bank of England and the Government, to advance to 
c*.lient8 the amounts necessary to pay their accept- 
ances at maturity where the funds have not been 
^provided in due time by the clients of the acceptors. 
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The acceptor would have to satisfy the joint stock 
banks or the Bank of England both as to the nature 
of the i;rausaciiou anil as to the reason why the money 
is not forthcoming from the client. ThinM» advances 
would bo on the same; tcrihs as regards interest os the 
f>re-moratorium bill advances. 

The Government is now negotiating with a view to 
asHisting the restoration of exchange between tlie 
United States of America and this country. 

All Act prolonging the Bank Holiday of 
Augast 3 for three more days was also passed ; 
it was explained during Uie brief debate oil 
it that it applied only to banks. In the course 
of years it had been very generally forgotten 
that, on all Bonk Holidays, closing is obligatory 
only on bunks. The same evening on which 
these measures were taken the State Scheiii ' 
for War Insurance dealt with in the next 
chapter was announced. 

The three days prolongation of the Bank 
Holiday was asked for by bankers and business 
men gencTally ; it was needed in order to give 
banks and discount houses time to ascertain 
how they stood, and to give tlie Coveriuneiit 
time to prepare and issue £1 and lUs. notes 
in order that the banks should be able to meet 
demands on them for smaller currency than 
£6 notes. The now notes, wiiicli were ^layabie 
in gold at the Bank, were ready to the extent of 
oviT £3,000,000 on August 7, whoa the banks 
reopened ; tlie pressure was greatly relieved at 
once in London, and the subsequent issue of 
notes at the rate of £5,000,000 a day soon 
supplied all that was needed elsewhere. 
In order to supply further currency, pending 
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th0 issue of HufTicient new hank notes, postal 
orders were made le^al tc*nd(T, trnipororily, on 
the samt5 U^nns. 'Diost^ arraiij?t'mc‘iitH were 
announced by the Chanci^Ilor of the Kxcheciut'r 
in tho House of CoirnnorLs on August 5. 
The Ohanoellor stated on that occasion tl\at tho 
Bank of 4i]n^land was satisfied tjmt it woukl Ijo 
able to reduce ifs rate to (> p(*r (?ent. on Friday, 
August 7. Ho announced tluit a soeond Mora- 
torium Proclamation would bo issued as soon 
as its U'rms could bo settled ; and pointed out 
the dfiiiger t<» tho luitional welfare of tlio 
hoarding of gold. Tlio following day he gave 
further explanations as to the secotul Mora- 
torium Proclamation, which defined more in 
detail tho effect of this instruin(?nt on tho pay- 
ment of debts. 

On August 6 Mr. Lloy<i George intro - 
ducod tho C’urroncy and Bank NoUjs Bill, which 
became law that evening, and Mr. Ascpiith 
obtained from tho House a Vott^ of Credit for 
£ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

On the same day (Thursday, August 6) the 
Bank reduced its rate to 0 p<3r cent. On 
the following day, when tho banks reopened, 
tluTo was an entire absence of excitement. 
Tlio now notes were well received, though 
their a)ipearance wtui criticized ; and although 
there wore dui'ing the Ors^ day or two com- 
plaints that they were not sufticiently plentiful, 
tlu^ supply was 8<;on ample.. According to 


a return published in' tho OazeUe of August 29, 
tho total of notes outstanding on August 26 was- 
£21,535,004. On August 27 Mr. Lloyd Qeorgo 
stated that instructions for stopping tho iasue 
of further postal orders as currency had been 
given, and that when they were all g >t back 
a Proclamation that they wore no longer legal 
tender would bo issued. No poundage was- 
clwged on them while they wore being issued 
as currency. 

On Saturday, August 8, only a week after 
tho bre^akdown of credit, tho Bank reduced its 
rate to 5 per cent. The clearing b.inks fixed 
their deposit rate at 3J per cent., and the dis- 
count houses and bill brokers fixed theirs at 
4 per cent, and 4} per cent. Thei'e was no 
fresh business in the Money Market, bi^t the 
fooling was hopeful. During the week ended 
August 5, which included only throe working 
days, £2,298,000 of gold had left the Bank 
for export, chiefly to Paris, and a still larger 
amount, £8,211,000 in coin, besides £0,309,000 
in notes, was withdrawn for “ home purposes,” 
much of it to bo placed in hoards. The foreign 
movement, however, promptly turned in favour 
of tho Bank, which received during the last 
tluee days of tho week £6,300,500 in gold, on 
balance, including £2,000,000 released for 
Indian purposes by the India Council, and a 
good impression was produeecf by the aimounoe- 
ment of these additions to the Bank’s gold 
resources. So ended one of tho most extra- 
ordinary jKiriods of eight days over experienced 
in the City, probably the most extraordinary 
since the time of the ” Bank Restriction ” in 
tho Nai)oloonie Wars. The measures taken 
w’oro unusual, like the evils they were intended 
to remedy. 

On Monday, August 10, over £2,000,000 of 
imported gold was received by the Bank, 
chiefly from tho United States, and it was 
known that a good deal more gr)Id was afloat 
for Loiulon ; the problem of providing currency 
was being successfully met. by the issue of tho new 
Govermnent notes ; there had been no suspen- 
sion of ^ecie payments and no actual suspension 
of the Bank Act, though power had boon taken 
to suspend that Act if necessary. But the 
Money Market was still in a state of catalepsy, 
no new business being undortuken. This 
inactivity was partly duo to tho enormous 
amount of office work which had to be done by 
everybody in order to “ straighten out ” the 
tangle into which business had be^me in- 
volved. It hod become evident that some- 
thing more would have to bo done by the^ 
State to relieve tho dead-lock, and accordingly 
it was announced on Wednesday evening,.. 
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August 12/ after eareful consul tation with the 
Bank of England, the clearing bankers, and 
other parties, that the Government would 
guarantee the Bank of England from- any loss 
which it migh6 inciu* in discounting appfwed 
Inlls of exchange accepted prior to August 4, 
1914. The following announcement wa.3 pub- 
lished in Ths Timea of August 13 : — 

Th(i Bank of England afo praparod, on the applica- 
tion of the holder of any appi\)ve 1 bill of exchange 
aeoeptod before August 4, 1914, to discount at any 
time before its due date at Bank rate, without 
recourse (o such holder, and u[X)n 11/4 maturity the 
Bank of England will, in onler to assist tin* resump- 
tion of normal business operations, give the acceptor 
the opiKirtunity until further notice of poitpaning 
payment, intitis'st being jaiyablc in the meantime 
at 2 per cent, over Bank rate varying- Arrange- 
ment/i will be mofle to carry this scheme into ofTect 
so as liO prcNL'rve all existing obligation^. 

The Bank of England will bo pre|Kired for this 
purpose to ay)firove such bills of exchange as are 
customarily discmmtf'd by them and also good t/iulc 
bills and the acceptance:) of such for.ngn and Colonial 
Arms and bank ag.?noies as are established in Great 
Britain. * 

It was also annoiiiiced that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had appointed Sir Georgo 
Palsh, who retired from tlie editorship of the 
Statist, to assist the Treasury in dealing with 
economic and financial questions arising out 
of the war. 

The effect of this^decision to make a concretes 


reality of the er^it of tJnfted Kingdom 
was very great, but it .waa'hot ao greot at first 
as was ^xpected'by many , THe scheme 

worked miwvellou.4y well; a quantity 

of “ pro-moratorium *’ bills VrAi taken 
by the Bank daily under the afrangbifieni, 
and, when allowance is mado' for ' the 
novelty of the business, the disj^utes and mis- 
understandings arising out of it mfiit be rogarded 
quite trivial. The Money Market began to 
show signs of lifeagaiii within a week; banks 
and discount houses commenced very cautiously 
to take a ‘few “ post -moratorium ” billa" as 
soon as they had got rid of an adequate ambdnt 
of their pre- moratorium '* paper, which liM 
been, as regards a largo portion of it, a source 
of anxiety and embarrassment. The full results 
of the* Government's action, of which advan- 
tage was freely taken, as was intended 
and expected, could only develop later. 
Some of the normal phenomena of the 
market soon reappeared. Quotations ro- 
appeared first for day-to-day advances, 
as was natural, for the sale of bills under the 
scheme to the Hank placed a very largo amount 
of money in the hands of the banks and discount 
houses, and every day they had big balances 
whioh they found it difliciilt to lend or to employ 
^in discounting hills, partly because they were 
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careful, some critics said over-careful, as 
to the securities they took, and partly, it must 
be admitted, because bills of a suitable class 
were undoubtedly, scarce, owing to the contrac- 
tion of trade due to the war. A few days after 
the Bank’s announcement was made several 
discoimt houses began quoting rates for short 
fixtures as well as for daily advances, and quota- 
tions were also obtainable for bills : the latter* 
however, were very nominal, and the terms on 
which actual transactions were done dependr^i 
more than usually on the quality of Xhe bill, 
fine paper'*' being taken at very much lower rates 
than were quoted. Morcniver, there was little 
or no distinction for over a fortnight btdween 
the dates of discountable pafu^r, desirable 
bills being taken whether they ran for two or 
six months. This lumping together of the 
quotation for all maturities creased only at the 
end of August. 'riu' slow revival of the 
market and gradual diffiTentiation of dates for 
bills were vei'y intorc^sting phenomena to watch, 
but they did not proceed with suflicuent 
celerity to satisfy people who iuul not realized 
the vitjlence of the blow which credit had 
nwoivod. 

As already indicated, the ijurcihnse of “ pre- 
moratorium ” acceptaiuHis by the Hank ^as 
not carried on without ti certain amount of 
friction. A day or two after the scheme was in 
operation it began to be seen that tlie Hank 
would probably have physical difbcMih.k^s in 
working so big a discount business by its ordi- 
nary methods. Questions of interpretation a!s(» 
liad to be dealt with, but they were s<‘ttled 
quickly, as they arose, with the good sense 
characteristic of the C^ity, whicli has a mar- 
vellous power of adjusting its<?lf to new situa- 
tions if given a little time to think things over. 

The Bank’s difficulty of dealing with the 
huge mass of bills preseiitcnl to it dail> thnw 
a very great strain on its staff, which was met 
with a<iniirable determination, formidably haig 
hours being endurt^d for several days with elMW- 
f Illness and assiduity. On Monday-, August 17, 
matters came to a head, the mass of hills 
f)ut in early in the day being so great that 
a notice was posted up tliat no more would be 
taken till the following day. The exact ti^nns 
of this announcement were as follows 

Tho nuinboi* of fiills tendorccl for diKcoimt to-day 
hiiving reai'hed the maximum limit with which it is 
))hysically |)ossibIe for the flank to deal, no further 
bills can he accepted until (o-morrow. 

'riic Bank takes this opportunity of oasuring all 
lioldera of bills of exchange that the facilitios promiNod 
on Thursday, tho 13t.h inst., will not. Ik* withdrawn. 

•The term “ flno paper” Is applied to bills of the hest dcscrip- 
lion ; that Is, bills which are bicked with the nnrnes of houses of 
die higliest tinundul credit. 


There was a little grumbling at thia by houses 
who had been too late to get their bills taken, 
but tJie market at once recognized the reason- 
ableness of tho Bank’s decision. It beceune the 
practice to send the bills in when the Bank began 
business, and in a day or two clerks began to 
wait outside the Bank for tho doors to be opened, 
a rather hiflicrous .situation which was put an 
end to on August 2.3 by the following notico : — 

IIoiiHCH who wisii to discount prc'-moratorium bills 
at the Bank of England sjioiild hand in their applica- 
tion before 4' p.in. on tiie preceding day. They will 
be informed at or befoit* 6 o’clock on tfiat day as to 
the amount of the bills tliai the Bank will take from 
tiiein on the following morning l>eforo 1 1 o’clock. 

This aiTangcment will bc'gin on the afternoon of 
IVLonday, tlie 24th cf August. , 

Tho new plan met with general apy)roVal. 

On August 31 the Chancellor of the hlx- 
chequer announced that the CJoveriimcMit had 
come to tho conclusion that tho moratorium, 
wliich would end on September 4. must he 
extended for at least another month, although 
the majority of the traders who had been Cf»n- 
Hulted “were rather in favour” of bringing 
it to an end. Ke went on to say, as reportixl 
in The Times of Se|)t ember 1 ; — 

During iiic last few days thci-e liad been signs 
tiiat ]>cople wf*r(* in int'i'easing numbers taking IIk* 
view tliat. il was their duty to pay if tliey eoiild. 
At the end of the pifsimt term the (Jovernment 
would have to roiisidt'r tJio advisability of limiting 
tip* class of ilel)ts to wiiich the morntoriuiii should 
extend. Ft would evidently be impossible at tlie 
end of the month to bring the niorntoiium absolutely 
to an end. In the eas(* of iiills of exchange tju* 
moratorium would liave to he ]>rolonged for a very 
considerable time, jirobably, some suggested, to tlie 
enil of the war. Hi* was glad to be able to state 
that the attitude on whieli lie liad aniiimdvei'tcd on 
the part of some timid bank(*rs had largely dlsip- 
pean*d and t hat. t iiert* was a very considerable cliange 
foi* the I letter, fn the main iieojile wanted to bi*have 
fairly towards thi'ir neighbours. He believed con- 
fidence would iiromlen at an aefx*lerated pace and 
that, ill t.he course* of tlw* next few weeks tliey would 
be able to take* a step forward and get rid of tlie 
luorator um. 

A I'ruclamatiori on the subject was is.su(*(j 
on Tuo.sclay, September 2, and revoked by 
another two days lat»»r. 

We liavc already roforrt*<l to tho effects pro- 
duced vn the situation of tho Bonk of England 
by tlio beginning of tho war, but it will bo 
u.seful to sot forth briefly tho flguros of the 
Bank roturns published since that for July 29, 
the last normal return. The amounts arc in 
millions sterling. 


■Keoerve. 

' 

Clrcula- 

tiUD. 

Bullion. 

Private 

Depoaite. 

Other 

Seciid- 

Uei 

Public 

Deposit 

July 20. 

26.0 

20.7 

38.1 

64.4 

47.3 

12.7 

Auk. r>. 

lU.O 

86.1 

27.6 

56.7 

65,4 

11.5 

.. 12. 

1&.5 

35.0 

33.0 

83.3 

70.8 

7.0 

.. 10. 

10.‘2 

37.2 

88.0 

108.1 

04.7 

13.7 

.. 

26.4 

35.6 

43.5 

123,0 

100.0 

23.0 

Sept. 2. 

30.0 

35.8 

47,8 

1333 

121.8 

28.7 


Tlie return for July 29 had shown a rather 
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livrger reduction in the reserve than is usual 
just before an August Hank Holiday, and much 
larger increases than usual in the private 
deposits and “ other ” h<»curities ; it conse- 
fpiently showe<i a reduction of 12^ per cent. 
,to 40 per cent, in the proportion of the 
reserve to current Iial)iliti(\s. lu'xt nUurn 

showed a fall intfhn proportion of no less than 
*25i per cent., to 14 J fXT cent., the lowest 
])oiiit t(Miched as yet; the proportion rose to 
■ 17 })er cent, on August 12, and fell to J.5J per 
cent, on August 11), recovered lo 17 J per cent. 
on August 26, and lo 19 per cent, on Septem- 
ber 2. 

Owing chiefly to the ( lovermncnt’s finan- 
eial operations the Government securities rose 
from 1 11,005,000 on July 29 to £29,779,000 
on August 26, but fell to £28,027,000 on Septem- 
ber 2. owing to the rei)ayment of Ways and 
Means advances. The recovery in the 
Bank's gold stock was mainly due to imports, 
which amounted • in the four weeks 
ended September 2 (including the £2,000,000 
released by the India (’oiincil) to £18^639,000. 
The w'ithdrawals for home purposes were at 
first large, £13,621,000 being so taken during 
the three weeks ended Augii.st 12, but during 
the three weeks ended Sopttnnber 2 £5,709,000 
came back. The Bank showed its power 
to attract gold even when the ordinary 
machinery of tho London Money Market was 
paralysed, as was the case at tho end of July. 
One of the delusions which was entertained 
by enemies and timid friends of the United 
Kingdom was that it would be possible to 
“ break ** the Bank of England on the eye 


[Daily Graphic, 

of a war by large withdrawals of gold, and thus 
cTipplo the execution 4>f r>ur mobilization 
arrangements and other measures rendered 
necesstiry by wor. But no trouble worth 
ntentioning a^os(» on this score, for even during 
the we('k ended August 5, when a total of 
£10,509,000 was with<lrawn from the Bank, 
it was well known that gold to a large amount 
was already (engaged abroad for shipment to 
Ltindon. The internal withdrawals looked 
menacing only during that week ; the issue of 
thiv iif'w currency notes reassured those wlio 
had made a nisli to secure gold, and also 
incidentally gave a demonstration of the con- 
venic'uce of notes smaller than £6. Tho follow- 
ing i.s a stati*mentof the gold movements at the 
Bank during the six weeks ended September 2 ; — 
Week eiidetl | £xt<enial. J Internal. | Total. 

.Inly i- £820.000 - £1.213.000[- £2.033.00t) 

August, fi .. - 2.208,000' - 8,211.000|- 10.509.000 

AiigiiHt 12 ..!+ 0,500,0(81- 4,107.000,1- 5,.S03.000 

Augiut 10 ..'i .3,402,000+ 1,r>4».OU0|+ 4,045.000 

Augiwt 20 ..I 4.207.(8)0 f 1.217.000i + 5.514.000 

SepteiiilNrr 2 .. . .1 I 1 ..3.50,000l + 2.040.000'+ 4.200.000 

Among tht» nmiarkable minor events of the 
month of August wa.s the negotiating and put- 
ting in operation of a scheme, which had oftcin 
been talked of as feasible, by wliich the Bank of 
England bought gold in Canada and South 
Africa, to be h(»ld, until it was convenient to ship 
it to London, by the Finance Ministers of the 
Dominion of Canada and of tiui Union of South 
Africa resjMX'tively. The Bank announced the 
jmrehase of the gold, when duly informed of 
it by cable, in tho usual manner in London. 
This arrangement is a remarkable example of 
the enormous influence the Bank could exert 
when tho national welfare demanded it. 
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An mt<>rwting episode in the sories of events 
'•*1ineGting the City .siii<;e tiie war began was the 
closing of th<’ branches of the German and 
Austrian banks whieii for a groat many years 
had bc‘cMi doing biisinoss in Ijondon. Tliese 
branches wen^ not allowcMl to r<*opm on August 
7, A notihc'ation was issued on August 11 
that thc*y had b«ion granted licences to carry on 
business undt^r strict conditions, incliuling 
supervision by a norniiu^e of the 'rrcasiiry, to 
which post Sir William IMender had biM*n ap- 
pointed. On August 14 Sir William was also 
appointed to takt^ chargt* of llu* branches 
the Austnan banks in London. 

Wlnl.T the outbreak of w’ar paralysed the 
money market, its effort on the l^ondon Sto"k 
GKchange was <'qiiMlly disastrous. From the 
moment tliat war b(*<‘am ^ iininiruait, the 
Stock Exchange was inundated with selling 
iinlers. They came from ev<‘ry (jiiartcr of the 
world, and intrinsic values wt'rc thrown to the 
winds. Owing to tlu* rush to sell, prices of 
pracdieally every stock and share in (*xist<'nce 
fell heavily, the amount of buying on <»ach 
fresh decline being a negligible (pumtity. 

Markets shi\'ered and collapsed, not only all 
over Europe, b\it all over the world whenwcT 
fee 1 1 ri ties an* dealt in. The perpendicular fall in 
prices which occurred during the <Jisastrous 19- 
day account which ended on .Inly 20folU)Wf‘da 
steady shrinkage in valu(*s which ha'd Ixnn going 
on for months previously. Kxcept for a brief 
4 )eriod in January, when the highest prices wtn’t* 
reached, quotations had droojied ruNirly all 
the time, and in some instances IIk* decline 
was colossal. Fortunately the open aceouiil 
hod been greatly rcMliiecMl in the b*.s 
coupe of years, although even then the 
ainoiint of stock being carried on margin 
by the joint stock banks must hav<* 
been very large at tin* time of tin* 
outbreak of hostilities. London is, of course, 
a market to which every Bourse abroad 
turns for help w*hen then^ is any pressure ; 
con.sequontly for at hnist a fortnight the London 
Stock Exchange had to hear the strain of a 
flood of selling orders from Europe. Right uf) 
to the hour of clo.siiig on July 30 London 
facinl thc» panic -stricken si'lling with wonderful 
steadiness, although for several days the jobbt*rs 
ceased to make prices in the more speculative 
securities, thus bringing about a virtual sus- 
pension of business in those stocks in which 
dealings wc^re ri^garded iis dangerous. While 
the Bourses had to all intents and purposes 
suspended business, there was a fairly free 
market in London in the great majority of inter- 
national securities almost uf) to the last, though 


in many stocks it w'os difficult to deal. Any 
panic that occurred originated on the Conti- 
nental Bourses, which sent ’streams of selling 
enters to London owing to. the inability to deal 
in Paris, Berlin, V^ienna, and elsewhero. The 
breakdown of practically all tlie lioursc^s 
causetl enormous sales hero ; then>fore, naturally, 
the securities which show'cd the heaviest f^li 
in jirices w(Tc^ the favourites of the Bourses, 
notably (Wuulian Pacific Railway shartvs, Brazil- 
ian Traction stock, and the various Foreign Gov- 
ernment stof'ks held by international operators- 
During the (.'oiirse of a few days the new Austria!i 
4.1 per cent, loan fell 13, -Hungarian bonds in 
th(* same [)eriod losing fre/m 2 to 8^ points, but 
tin*. <‘ol lapse in Cariiulian Pacific Railway sIiaiHw 
indic*at('d more remarkably the complete dt*- 
moralization of iriarkc^ts genc'rally, when deal- 
ings in a security so universally held as 
“ C'anadas " are were reported within tin* space 
of a hnv minutes at a difft^rence of ^9 in tb^ 
price. . 

In order to give a clear indication of the c;ourse 
of evi'iits in the Stock Exchange during the 
iw'entful week w^liich culminated on the morning 
of Friday, »Jiily 31,w*hen the Committee decided 
to clos(* the House indefinitely, it is necessary 
to outline v(»ry briefly the daily occurrences 
which led up to this decision. 

On Friday, July 24, the’® Stock Exchange 
openc'd in a very dej)rossed marmi^r as luiviet's 
from INiris indicaU*d tlait the market there 
was ill a condition approaching panic, and 
the state of affairs on th(^ othcT Contiimntal 
Bours(»H was ixpially iinsatishietory, so that 
dealers took (he ])nM‘aiition to mark down 
Jirices all round in antieijiation of sales. While 
Ckintiiiental operators prociMided to ^^tf^'et 
heavy realizations with a view to a reduction 
of their engagements, the* stocks tliiis offcx’ed did 
not find ready buyers, jiarticular weakness 
naturally being shown by all securities 
Kus(;ej)tibl(‘ to fon*ign influcnci^s. The next 
day found the' Bc*rlin Bourse wildly c'xcited 
and the selling contiriiKHl unabated. Per- 
sistent ^rumours were cirf'iilatc'd with regard 
to the iiositioii of German banks of high 
standing and groat apparent wealth. Tlu*ii 
came the definite aniiouncomont of the break- 
down of the inst(T conference w'hfch had been 
sitting at Buckingham Palace, and in passing 
it may be noted that for so v oral days previously 
a nervous feeling had been caused as to the 
solution of the lister problem, although it was 
not until the publication of the Austro-Hun- 
garian ultimatum to Servia, quickly followed 
by the interposition of Russia, that the un- 
ofuiincHH became acute and took on some of the 
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qualiUes of panic. Markata then reeled undw 
two simnltaneous ntrokea of threatened disaater* 
and prices fell before the pressure of real and 
speculative offers of stock. It has to be borne 
in mind that, unfortunately, the blow fell 
on markets already rendered tunorous, not 
only by the Ulster question but by the prolonged 
trouble, in Mexico, and the unervsiness caused 
by the financial difficulties in Brasil. • 
Saturday, July 25, was a veritable “ Black 
Satiuriay.** Demon\Uzod by the European 
crisis the feeling was one of the deepest depr<*s- 
sign, and conditions generally were reminiscont 
of those which marked the outbreak of the 
Balkan War in October, 1912. Every market 
in the St/^ck Exchange was impartially hit by 
the prevailing pessimism, investment securities 
as well as the speculative descriptions being 
drawn into the vortex of the debdcle ; no 
market escaped the shrinkage in values, which 
affected all alike and ranged from Consols to 
rubber, oil, and mining shares. The fear of a 
possible European conflict had already affected 
the Money Market, so that the firmer tendency 
of discount rates was also a minor factor in the 
collapse. Those with capital available, which 
they were pnjjjarod to lock up until the trouble 
was over, showed their courage by acquiring 
the best class of gilt-edged securities at the 
time when Cons<&8 were falling by points in 
a fasliion without precedent so for as •the 


memory of the oldest membm of the Stock 
Exolmnge went. . * 

On the following Monday the big botlapse 
in prices which had taken' place durinjg the 
previous week-end was followed by a further 
decline, any hopes that had been entertained 
that markets would rally beinjg completely 
shattered, as hetwy selling from all quarters 
absolutely dernoraliziKl the House.' Many job- 
bers soon declined to “ make prices ** at all, 
or at any rate insisted on beaming which way. 
a broker wished to dc»al before quoting a price. 
Others made very wide quotations, so* vride 
in fact 08 to check the desire to enter into a 
bargain in all but the most determined sellers. 
Thi.s was the general carry-over day,'ahcl matters 
were made worse by, the discovery that facili- 
ties in connexion with the carry-over were 
being curtailed in that foreign institutions 
which were in normal times lenders of large 
sums of money were withdrawing it. The 
withdrawal of this tniormoiis amount of money 
by the foreign banks caused serious embarrass- 
ment to many who had cr>untod on the usual 
facilities being granted. Hut the joint-stock 
banks lent every assistance, with the result 
that rates of continuation* at the last carry- 
over before the Stock Exchange clost^d were a 

|0, the Fates paid by apecidatlvo Uiureni for tlie privilege 
of iioRtponlng payment of Die purchase price until the following 
nett lenient. 
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1 per cent, heavier than at the previous 
oettlement. Covering a period of exceptional 
anxiety the 19 day account thus came to an 
end. The diffonmcos to be met by speculators 
■ having accounts of)cii for the rise had reached 
appalling proportions, the trend of prices 
practically throughout the account having been 
in the downward direction. 

To mention a few of the differences which 
hod to he mot. Canadian Pacific Kailway 
shares made up 22J points lower. There were) 
falls of llj in South-Eastern Railway DefernHi 
stock; 15^ in Baltimon* and Ohio ; 13} in 
Brazilian Traction stock; 10 in Buenos Airtw 
and Pacific Railway Ordinary ; 8} in Rio 
Tinto shares ; and 71 in Peruvian Corporation 
Preference stock. Some of thcs(^ securities 
liad Ikmhi pressed for sale by weak ContiiK'iital 
holders in inconv’eniently largo qiiantiti(‘s. The* 
financial position here was then found to have* 
been aggravaU^d by the above-mentioned with- 
drawals of credit by the foreign banks, and as 
many operators were then fettling the full effect 
of th('so w'ithdr.iwals, tlu' result was furthi^r 
p<THistent s<*lling for cash of such se(Mirities as 
(?aruulian Pacific and Union PaciH<i shares and 
Brazilian Traction stock. There appeared to 
be a fair amount of inv<^stmont.. buying of 
gilt-t'dgenl stocks and eei*tain Home Railway 
securities^ although the purehasos effected 
were md of sufli<;ieiit magnitude to absorb 
the liciuidation sales, nil stock which could 
not becoiitangoed^ being tlirown on the market 
regardless of [irice. The <lealers in the Foreign 
market were now flatly refusing to make 
prices, and there was a general marking down 
of quotations throughout the list. But with 
It all the solidity display(»d by J^ondon was in 
marked contrast to the weakness of the C(»nti- 
nental Boiu-si^s, scwcral of which had by this time 
entirely ceased business, thus throwing the whole 
burden of absorbing sales made by embar- 
rass(*d holders of international securities on 
this marlu't. Hass»*s of stock usually held 
abroad wt'n* otTc*red in I.ondoii, and the way 
in which it was taken was highly (rreditable to 
the Stock K.vchange. The salc-s were only 
etfe<!tod at considerably lower prices than wore 
ruling even a week earlier, but the remarkable 
fact was that such big blocks of siujuritie.s wen3 
taken at all by a single market, which was not 
merely deprivtul of the assi.stance which in 
normal times the more important Bourses are 
able to give in holding existing issues and 
financing now ones, but was comixtllod to 

*W'hon stock cimnol lie i-oni.uiKOtd it incanH that the Hiieciilator 
who hHH Irouirtit It oainiot iHwtiKjoe iwyinent for It e\en hy payintf 
a rate of c»iitlouutloii. He haa to pay tJio purchase price at Uie 
settlement. 


take up large amounts previously held in Paris,. 
Berlin, and other centres. In spite of the 
formidable dimensions of the differences which 
had to be met, the Stock Exchange completed 
the settlement on Wednesday, July 29, without 
any serious disaster, and even with fewer 
small casualties than had been expected. 
When allowance was made for the unexampled 
conditions under which business had to be con- 
ducted during the week, experienced men hod 
no hesitation in declaring that the general 
state of the stock markets was sound and even 
healthy. A good many people had had do|ibts 
as to whether the Stock Exchange would be 
able tr> stand the enormous strain placed upon 
it by tlio breakdown of practically all the 
Continental markets. Nino failures, involving 
20 members in all, were announced, though it 
was knowni that a number of other firms were 
not at the moment in a position to meet their 
differences. 

On ^’hursday, July 30, the Jjondon Stock 
Exchangut opened for its last session. During 
the first two hours no attempt was made to 
transact business, and, noedlcss to say, such a 
thing hod never ha))pened Ix^foro within the 
recollection of tho oldest members. Though the 
feeling was one of deep di^jection, thero w^as 
nothing in th<» nature of ^mriic, simply bo- 
(uuise tht)re were no deutiiigs. While several 
failures had been announced, only two of the 
suspensions were important, but many clieques 
were hold over in tho hope that tlie clients of tho 
firms concerned might he in a fiosition to settle 
their differences later. During the closing lioiirs 
it vras again possible to deal with a fair amount of 
frocHiom, and in view of all the circumstances 
the whole of the marke)ts displayed a 
quite commendable amount of steadiness. 
Much gratilication was oxfiressed at the 
maimer in which Now York had with- 
stucMl the avalaiujho of selling on Conti - 
ncMital a'count. To some extent the em- 
barrassed situation in Baris arose out of tho fact 
that financial institutions there were loaded up 
witiF a large iMjcuimilation of short-dated se- 
euriUes irreated in tho previous year in order to 
finauoe Turkey and the Balkan States. In 
London conditions wore aggravated by the facit ■ 
that the collapse occiurred on the very eve of 
the sidilement. When it became known that 
the Baris Bourse hod postponed its settlement 
for a month fears were first entertained that tho 
London market might have to be closed. Tho 
Committee of tho Jjondon Stock Exchange 
met very early on the iiiorniiig of Friday, July 
31, and decided not to open at all. Had this 
drastic step not been taken there was the 
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certainty that as the result of the speculative 
transactions entered into between the yirevious 
sottJemoiit and the date of suspension of busi- 
ness, and which involved huge sutns in the shape 
of differences to bo rru^t at the mid -August 
account, there u^uld be many more than tlio 
comparatively few failures that were lujtually 
announced at the end- July settlement. In all 
markets there wiis an over-weightcnl account 
which htid to bo licjuidated. For a considerable 
time previously the public I:ml been selling stocks 
on the Loudon market, until it liiul got far mon^ 
than it could digiwt. Conserjuently many of the 
dealers were overlotuled at the moment when 
the blow fell. Then it also b(H*am(j impossible 
to obtain remittances from llerlin or Vienna in 
payment for the stock sold to those markets. 

Closing prices given in the Ollieial IJst of 
July 30 wore in many instances purely nominal, 
as the dealers decided no.t to alter them, though 
the bargains marked, which of coiu*so repre- 
RjLJiited actual business, were usually effected at 
well below the current quotations. • 

Having ordered tlui House to b<^ closc^l, the 
('ommittee at once announced that the fort- 
nightly settlement and also the monthly settle- 
ment in (/ousols had been postponed. At all 
the provincial stock exchanges business auto- 
matically came to an end. 

On Monday, July 27, business was offi- 
cially recorded in Consols for cash at 73, 72, 
71, 72 — four consecutive bargains in Consols 
showing a movement of £1 between each deal 
never before having been recorded. By the 


lime the House closed there had been dealings 
rc^iortod down to 09}. Not since 1821 had the 
quotation fallen below 70. 

The eloaing^ of the London Stock Exchange 
was preceded by that of the Continehtal Bourses. 
Humours of the coming war hod affected the 
Continental markets quite c^arly in July. On 
July 13 the V^ieima market was dtisoribed 
os having lM)come quite demoralized by the fear 
of hostilities. Now ai)d then, in the early part 
of thf? month, these rumours reached the London 
market, and though the soriousness of the posi- 
tion was realized there was no general inclina- 
tion to take a pessimistic view of the outlook. 
Thus, while the Vienna market was depressed 
(he more important centres remained com- 
paratively calm, except the Berlin Bourse, which 
was rendered more susceptibhi to the adverse 
puliti(;al reports from Vi(mna in conscqiuMice 
partly of persistent liquidation from local and 
Austrian sources. Moreover, Germany w 
Austria-Hungary’s chicjf moneylender, the 
Austrian and Hungaritui Govornraont loans, 
the Bosnian loan, and Vienna and Budnptist 
loans being held in Germany to the extent of 
over £200,000,000 ; and the heavy fall on the 
Vienna Bourse naturally unsettled the holders 
of those securities. That the dread of war was 
seriously exorcising tlie minds of financiers 
and business men on the Continent before the 
Austro -Servian crisis passed into an acute 
stage has been demonstrated since. For instance, 
a Paris correspondent pointed out that a 
war clause was inserted in the contract for the 
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Bulgarian loan; providing for its cannollation if 
4 European war broke out between the date of 
its signature and the time fixed for the emission 
of the two series of the loan. 

A little before the presentation of the ulti- 
matum to Servia the Vienna Hourse developed 
marked weakness, which was attributed to 
liquidation by those who were reported to be 
conversant with the terms of the Austrian 
Note, Herliu was sympathetically affected, 
and later, when the terms of that diplomatic 
document Issjame known, oth(‘r markc^ts h)st 
their equanimity. Prietos tumbled quickly 
UTider pressure by spoeulative holders anxious 
to sell what stocks they had bought and were 
not in a position to pay for. As the political 
tension increased the pre^ssure to sell grew more 
pronounced, and very so(ui all iirvrk(‘ts beeame 
demoralized. 

On Monday, July 27, the day before tlui 
declaration of war by Austria, the panie in 
Vienna w^os such that tJie Hourse was firdertxl to 
be closed until Thui'sday, July .‘10, but as subse- 
quent events showed it was destiniHl to remain 
closed indefinitely, (hiriously enough the [>osi- 
tion in Berlin on that day improvcnl, and there 
was some buying of (iermaii and Kiissian hank 
shares. The Bourse, liowsiver, remaiiuHl very 
unsettled ; for though it was confidently believed 
that the largo banking institutions would in their 
own interests endeavour to pit* vent any further 
hetivy full in prices, (hTrnaii capitalists were 
naturally alamied at tla' proNpeet of a <*ountrv 
in which they had considerable^ inl<*rests di*- 
claring war. 

The Brussels market, too, seemed to ha\<* be- 
come rat her ulaniuxl, for it immediately billowed 
the lead of Vienna, ceasing operatic ns on July 27, 
and the l\iris Coulisse, or outside unofficial 
market, suspended operations on the saiiK* day. 

On 'ruesday, July 28, ln'fore the d<H laratiou of 
war by Austria had bectina* known, business in 
Paris and Bi'rlin and tJie lesser Iti'i'inan niarkels 
had beeomo very difficult to transact. Dealings 
w’C'rc often a matter of negotiation. A great 
many stocks wert» iiiU|iiotcd on the ^!f|!RH official 
market, wliik' BcTlin was wildly exciti'd, grave 
fears being <»ntertaiued as to diffienities at the 
Settlement. On tlu? fo11«)wiiig day, .Inly 2!>, 
all aeeoiint dealings in Berlin wiTe suspended 
transact ions being eonfine<l to cash bargains, 
’I'he Ainslirdam and IVtrogriui Jtours«*s were 
<*ritirely closed that da\' ; while on 'J’luirsday all 
markets suspended business, iweept Berlin, 
Paris, and New York, but Iht^ Settlement in 
Paris, fixed for July .‘B, was postponed. Busi- 
ness on lla» Berlin Bourse was ordered to come 
to a standstill on Friday, though the Bourse was 


kept open; ^Tfie "Faris market remained open, 
though on that day, July 31, only sii^'qtiotatioqa 
weire a\’ailabld out of some anji 

shares usually (quoted. 

The Now York Stock Exciiange h4d the ink - 
fortune to be open on Tuesday, July 28/v^hen tne 
news of the deelaratioii of war by Austrid- 
Iluiigary against Swvia first became known, anti 
os tlu* European 'centres were then closed the 
Amesrican market had accordingly to withstand 
the first flood of selling which developed as n. 
result of that declaration. Heavy liquidating 
orders came from Europe, and VVall-streft 
seethed w'ith excited emwds. Large blocks qf 
stock Were Hung on the inarkc^t to be realized (^t 
•any iwice, and every fresh fall in qiiott^tions ha|l 
the ofTect of incri*asiug the pre.ssure rather tha|ii 
of alleviating it, as fresh selling limits wcAi 
thereby uncovered, bringing out further stock 
which had Iwen left with brokers to 1 h^ sold 
should tlM‘ jirice dese.end to-a certain level. By 
the end of the scission it w'as found that Iransac- 
tions had for tlie first time this year reached a 
total of consiflerablv ov'or one million shares. 
The ^liquidation from lOurope wais heavy, but 
less so than it might have' been if the demoral ize<l 
state of the sterling e.\ehango had not rt*stricted 
Iran-^aetions w’ith London. On '^U(^sdny the 
Toronto Stoc*k Exchange was closed aftf^r having 
btjen open for ten minutes, so«great was the rush 
to sell, and biisiiiess iu Montreal was suspended 
in the aft^^rnoon, a result which tended to in- 
crease the pressure jn New York. Sonu'. suf)port 
was forthcoming on Wednesday, July 2!>, but 
the tendency' to rt'covcT was offset by heavy 
selling from Paris c»f Copper shares, and from 
Berlin of Canadian Paeifie and Baltimorj and 
Ohio shares. 

The behaviour of Wall -street wiis coiunuaid- 
able throughout this trying period. On .July 30, 
tin* liist working day, violent declines occurred, 
aiul it is doubtful whether such a perpendicular 
fall in prices had ever taken place before. I'kiro- 
pearl holders of Amerieari seeurities wdio d('sir(3d 
to liquidate had no other market ojieii to them, 
aiul accordinglx s('nt th(*ir ordt'rs to New*^ York, 
and tlic'se were of such volume that together with 
the home busine.ss they almost overwhelmed the 
market. Nevertheless, there was a market at 
all times dow'u to the close, but on Friday the 
authorities decided to follow' the lead of I^ondon 
and to elosi* the exchange until further notice. 

The Paris Bourse was the only stock market 
to ktH»p open its doors after Thursday, July 30. 
But unlike the Stock Exchange heie the Paris 
market is under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment. Its seventy members, agetUM de change^ 
as they are called, are under the disciplinary rule 
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of tlie Minister of Finmicr ; and tiie mithopity 
of tJje CioNornnifMit was, no doubt, responsible^ 
for the Bourse being kept open. DoYi'n to 
S(*pteinber 2 a few quotations were froepienlly 


obtainai>lo, but on that day, owing presumably 
to the near appnmoli of the German invaders to 
the FrcMieh capital, the authorities decided to 
close the Bourse until further notice. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


BRITISH COMMERCE, SHIPPING, 
AND WAR FINANCE. 
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States Government — Admiralty Statement on Trade Routes -Additional Freight Charges 
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TO British Owners- -Chartering of Norwegian Vessels-- -The Maintenance of British 
Oversea Commerce — Effects on Trade — Labour Statistics -Bankers’ Clearing House 
Returns — Sugar SItpplies -Advances in Iron and Steel— Cotton Trade Disorganized — 
Woollen Industry and Khaki Orders -I’inancial i\:)siTiON in the United States - 
British Government Finance. 


S PEAKING in the House of (’ornmons on 
August 4 the Chancollor of the Ex- 
chequer said it was vital tiiat in order 
that we should have an uninterrupted • 
supply of food and material our trade should 
go on during the time of war as it did in the 
time of peace. The Government was jiorfectly 
convinced that by the powerful aid of the 
British Navy, supplemented by a scheme 
of this kind (State War Insurance), that vdtai 
object of our peofde could be secured. 

On Bank Holiday August 3, there had boon 
issued as a White Paper tlie report of a sub- 
committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
oh the insurance of British shipping in time . 
of war. This report had been under con- 
sideration for months previously, and in normal 
circumstances would probably have been issued 
for public discussion and detailed consideration 
during the late summer and autumn months. 
The sub-committee consisted of the Right Hon. 
F. Huth Jackson (in the chair). Lord Inch- 
cape, Sir A. Norman Hill (the secretary of the 
Liverpool Steam Ship Owners* Association), 


Sir Raymond Bock (deputy -ehairinaii of 
Lloyd’s), and Mr, Arthur Lindloy (a well- 
known average adjuster). In the emergency it 
was dc'cided to put the scheino into opera- 
tion a( once. The scheme was divided 
into two parts dealing respectively with the 
war insurance of hulls and of cargoes. That 
part which dealt with hulls was largely in- 
fluenced by the fact that during recent years 
the insurance of steamships against war risks 
had largely been transferred from underwriters 
to mutual insurance associations or clubs. 
There wore three principal associations of this 
kind in existence at the time, namely, the North 
of England Protecting and Indemnity Associa- 
tion, the London Group of War Risks Associa- 
tions, and the Liverpool and London War Risks 
Insurance Association. Of those the lost 
two had only been formed during the past two 
years, and the total values insured in the throe 
associations amounted to about £87,000,000. 
Those clubs only covered the vessels against the 
war risks which were specifically excluded from 
the ordinary marine policies, and then, only 
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provided cover of a limited nature. Thus, they 
only covered vosselH actually at sea or in an 
enemy’s port on the declaration of war or on the 
outbreak of hostilities until their arrival at a 
British or neutral port. It was apparent that one 
ni'iin t^fFeet of this Hcheine wfjuld he to k<H‘p 
V(»sse|.s in port, u result which, in the int(T(^sts 
of British eonmuTce, was alto^jeihor sli<irt of th<» 
re<(uireirients. But th<j tsvislenet^ of Ihesf' 
(^liibs su()|)lied a foundation on which the 
Oovernment scheme (rould Is* hiiilt. In virtue 
of a HpcH*iai ajiro Mnent hetwis'ii tlr» eliihs nnd 
the (ioveriiment the clubs t\"ree(J to continue 
the protection of their po]ici(»H until comple- 
tion of the voyajze, 80 pcT c^ent. of llu' risk 
to be iiisur(*d with the < Jovernment and 20 per 
cent, to be retained by the clubs. For the 
voyajres still to b«^ eom[)lcted no prciirum 
was to be levied on the f)wncrs of the vessels, 
but for subsequent voyages a pre^miurn was to 
bo charged, such percentage ncit to exceed 
c. maximum of 5 per cent, or to bo less 
tVian 1 per cent. As un(h^r the ciirgo in- 
siiranoo scIhuiio only cargo in vessc'ls cMilored 
in one of the approved clubs could be insurcKl 
most of the owners tuitenwi their vessels in the 
clubs within a v<^ry short time of the outbreak 
of war. 


At first rates on hulls of H per cent, for the 
single voyage e-nd 2} por cent, for the round 
voyagcj were chfirged ; then in the mirldle of 
August it was dc'cided that vessels might bo 
covered for a period of three months for r, 
f>reinitim of 2.J f)er cent. At the Ijeginning of 
September ]>rcmiums for the single and round 
voyivi«*s wiTo reduced to 1 and 2 per cent. 
r<*specti\'ely and the rr.tc for the three months^ 
policy was reduced to 2 per cent. Tlio fiu’th('r 
importmit conct'ssion was made that a ballast 
v<»y**,ge not exceeding 800 miles in length might 
be tr(‘att>d as part of the following voyage.* 
I’he finance of the schenne rested on the 
hypothesis of a loss of nearly 10, ])(ir cent, 
of the valiH' of British steamers which on the 
outbre;ik of war and for six months thereafter 
w(‘re at risk. I'hc State's share of the total 
losses of luills incurn‘d without prc'inium waa 
estimated at ilM, 460,000 and tluit incumxi 
against pnmiiiinis £4,907.000. A featimj of the 
scheme was that shijis so insured should under- 
take, os far as })ossiblc, to carry out the orders 
of the State throiigli the clubs in regard to 
their routes, f)orts of call, and stoppages. 

meant that owiieni cuuld (iiBure their vesBele to a loading 
ixirt and thenue oriwtrds t’> the Huai port of dlHc'hurge at a premium 
of 1 per uent.. liintfad of luvlng to cover them for a period ul thre^ 
mtintliH at 2 tier cent. 
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The- amuigemehto oonneoted with the hull 
iiisuronoes were outside the province of the 
War Risks Insuranoo Office and were carried 
out between the clubs and the Board of Trade. 

The second part of the sc>iem9 provided for 
tlie institution of the (lovommont War Risks 
rnsuninoe Office to undei4:ake the insurance 
of cargoes limited to the case of cargoes carried 
in British vessels insured against war risks 
with approved clubs. Estimates of the Values 
of cargoes were necessarily problematical, but in 
preparing the scheme the Committee suggested 
tliat the value of the^;argo lost in the steamers 
which it had assumed might be seized or ca]>- 
tured by the emsmy would bo £8,000,000. 
Taking tlie 'figures for losses of hulls given above, 
the grand total of the State's share of estimated 
losses on hulls and cargoes within six months, 
without allowing for premiums rfjceived, 
v^uld thus bo £16,307,000. It w.is itJcom- 
mended that the ni'iiximum rate to bo charged 
on cargo should bo five guineas ]x^r cent. 'and 
the luiiiimum * rat<» one guinea cent. On 
'rueaday, August 4, the Clioncellor of the Ex- 

e. liequer descrilxxi in the House of Commons 
the double s<jhome for the insiiranco of hulls 
and Ctxrgoes in the spcjech to which wo have 
rijforred above. 

At 2 p.m. on the following day, August 5, 
the Oovermrieiit \(^ar Risks Insurance Office 
opened its doors for cargo busin<\ss and an- 
nounced that until furtlier decision the rate of 
insurance would be five guineas ])er c<‘nt. 
The abl(5 maimer in which the aiithori1i(w had 
arranged withui tw’o or throe days for the 
complete inauguration <jf the scheme deserves 
n^cognition. The management rested with an 
expert Advisory Board, wlioso uatnes an^ given 
IxjIow,* with Mr. Douglas Ow<‘n as chainnan. 
During the first afteriKjon the office was miinly 
answering inquiries. Hut tlie nien^ 

f. ict that it was prepared to accept risks at a 
maximum rate of five guineas per cent, as a 
iniiximum liad a wondc^rfully steadying 

oil commerce. The office, in accordance with 
tiio terms of the scheme, was not accepting* risks 
on vessels actually at sea when war broke out, 
tmd therefore high rates, such as 15 or 20 per 
cent., had to be paid for insurance on thi^sd 
in the open market. Arrangements were soon 
mode, however, for an extension of the system 

*Mr. Doufflaii Owen (Chairman) ; Sir Edward Beauobamii. M.P.: 
Sir Kaymond Beok (Depiity-Clialnnan of Lloyd’e) : Sir Maokenxle 
Cluliuen.' C.S.l. : Sir Algernon Firth: Mr. W. E. Har- 
grouveH (O. Y. Bowring and Company. Limited) ; Mr. K. G. Uannan. 
C.B. : Mr. U. Y. Illnce (Royal Exchange Amuranoe) : Tiord Inchcaiie, 
G.C.M.a.. K.O.S.I., K.C.I.E. ; Sir Henry Johnaon ; fiir. B. B. Lemon 
(Tile Marine Ins-oranoe Company) : Mr. Arthur LIndley : Sir 
John Luecombe ; Mr. K. A. Ogllvle (late AHianoe Awuranoe Com- 
l>auy) ; Mr. W. Blcluud<t ; Rear-Admiral Sir E. Slade. K.C.I.E.. 
K.O.V.O. ; Mr. J, H. Warrack ; Mr. J. A. Webster: Mr. Walter . 
Carter (socretaryi. 
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to enable the Office to occopt insurances os 
from the time that vessels at sea arrived at 
a ix>rt of call. Vessc^ls could thus l>o insured 
fn)m tlie time that they h'^ft, say, an Australian 
port for the United Kingdom and also from a 
South Americjin port of call, such as Montevideo 
or Rio d(^ .hwieiro ; but ve.ssels at some ix>int 
in the occ'an between Australia and South 
America could not Ix' insured. Where owners 
de.sirf»d to cover (largo from such points it was 
iiecc^ssjiry to apply to underwriters and pay 
market rates. 

On Saturday, August 8, the Government rate 
w.is reduced to four guineas per cent., on 
Tuesday, August 18, to tlireio gi ineas per cent., 
and on Tuesday, Septemlxir 1, to two guineas 
fX)r cent, ^riiroughout August an immense 
amount of business was placed, and 
the influence of the sclieme in imiin- 
taining commerce was mcalculable. Merchants 
throughout the world know tliat the highest rate 
they would bo called upon to pay would bo 
limited to five guineas (>er cent, as a maximum 
and they could conduct their business ac- 
cordingly. Private underwriters felt that in 
order to attract business they must offer even 
lower terms than those of the Government, 
and trade benefited thereby. At various times 
there were certain areas deemed by the Govorn- 
mont inadvisable for siiipping, and such risks 
had of necessity to be offered in the market. 
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At a certain poricxl of the hostilities cargo in a 
number of vessels from the Baltic was thus 
covered at a rate of 10 guineas per cent. 

Such losses as there were at first appeared 
to fall on the open market. There was the 
seizing of the British steamer City of Win- 
ohc.<ister oil the East African Coast, while 
homeward bound from Calcutta with a valuable 
cargo of tea and other Indian produce, which 
was at sea whi^n war broke out ; the sinking 
of the British Rt(»amer llyodos ofl the South 
American coast while liomeward bound to 
Rotterdam from the I^lato with grain, with a 
fjargo believed to bo insiirctd in Gerinany ; 
thcj sinking of the Kaij)ara ciff the Canaries 
while heavily kwltiii with Now Zealand produce ; 
and the sinking of the Nyanga in the same 
locality on a voyage from West Africa. These 
tw'o latter vessels hill a prey to the Kaiser Wills din 
<ltT Crosse, wcll-knowii as a North Atlantic 
liner of the Norddeutscher Lloyd and con- 
verted when hostilities broke out into an armeil 
inoruhant cruiser. ITayjpily the (hTinaii vessid 
was hersolf sunk later by Ilis IVlajcwty’s Ship 
Highflyer. The British steamer Holmw^ood 
W'os sunk, while outw'ard bound to tht^ IMate 
witli coal, by the? Cha’inan cruiser Dresden; 
and the British stoainer Bowes Castles was also 
sunk off the Soutii American coast, wdiilo bound 
from Chile to the United States with nitrate 
believed to bo owned in America, by the German 
cruiser Karlsruhe. The Wilson liiuT Huno 
wiiilo bound from Hull for i\rchaiig(d struck a 
mine in the North Sea on September 5, and 
foundered. Many trawlers and neutral ships wito 
sunk by Gorman mines strewn indiseriminahdy 
in the North Sea. How severely neutral 
vessels suffered is shown by the following 
list of vessels wdiich struck mines and 
foundered. 


NEUTRAL SUNK BY MINES. 


Datk. 

' VEfHKU 

NATioNAi.irir. 

Aug. 8 

Tysla 

Norwegian 

.. 

Maryland 

Danifili 

.. 23 

Chv. llruLicrg 

Donlali 

.. 23 

AHue 11. 

Dutch 

.. 23 

Jluatdljk 

Dutch 

.. 27 

Skull FOgotl 

DaiilHh 

.. 27 

< Uittfrled 

Norwegian 

.. 27 

Eiiii 

Daiiiflh 

.. 27 

tiaea 

Danish 

Sfpt. 2 

St. Paul 

Bwecllsh 


A scheme of war insurance on hulls and cargo 
somewhat similar to the British plan was 
adopted by the French Government in the 
middle of August, and State war insurance 
schemes were also introduced by the United 
States and New Zealand Governments. All, 
like the British system, had as theii* object the 
maintenance of th6 overseas trade of the respec- 
tive countries. 



SIR JOHN SIMON, 

The Attorney-General. 

[Lafay$tU, Dublin. 

The liondon Marine Insurance Market was 
one of tlie h^w important markets which w(tc 
viiry active during the first Veeks of thi^ war. 
Apart from war insiurauce, a good deal of busi- 
ness was brought to Ijondon through the 
collapse of the German insurance centres. 
In the years preceding the war German olTices 
had been vt^ry enterprising, and had collected 
large premium iiujomes as thci result, to a con- 
siderable extent, of cutting rato.s. These* 
oflic'os had branch establishments or agencies 
in this country, ruid it had been maintainc^d 
that there were siitliciont funds held here to 
mcc^t all claims that might bo expected 
to fall on the offices. But in some instances 
after the outbreak of war the German 
agents reinsured their accounts wholesale with 
British offices, whilo in others brokers them- 
selves , hastened to effect fresh insurances in 
British offices for their clients. Comparatively 
high rates had to be paid, not merely because 
British underwriters realized that they were 
being made a convenience of, but also because^, 
owing to increased risks of navigation, all rates 
had advanced since the war began. Thus 
many British Arms which before the war broke 
out had been accepting German policies pro- 
bably found their choice expensive. 

British Fire Insurance offices hod large 
reinsurance contracts with German com- 
panies, and the value of these during the 
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period of the war was considered probleinati<^1. 

In spite of the few captures already recorded. 
Britiidi shipping services were n^intaini^l, 
while German merchant vessels < did not 
dare to venture out of port. During the 
first few days of the war large numbers* 
of German steamers were seized in British 
ports or were captured at sea. On 
September 4 tl^ first Prize Court since th6 
Crimean war, 60 years ago, was held in Admiralty 
Court II.. for the hearing of the cases. Sir 
Samuel Evans, the President of the Probata, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division, presided, and 
after a simple ceremony the Attorney-General 
(Sir John Simon, K.C.) gave a short account of 
the history of the Prize Court. Then two cases 
were heard. The Court directed that tin' 
Gorman barque Chile, seized at Cardiff, should 
bo detained until further order and the shi)) 
Perkeo, captured off Dover by H.M.S. Zulu, 
was condornmnl. As a small set-off against tlio 
large numbers of German vessels seized* in 
British ports about two dozen British v<‘ssels 
were seized in JIambiu*g and other German 
ports. A suggested agrcenuiiit between Ger- 
many and Great Britain respecting similar 
treatment for each country’s vessels failed to 
be reached, though later ii. reciprocal arrangement 


between the Auatro-HungariMr \ Oovettunent 
and this country was eu)cept6d,'.and the vessels, 
which had arrived at enemy ports before' the 
declaration of the war or without knowledge of 
the war were allowed so many, deys within 
which to return to their own- ooUntry. 

Much attention was directed at the out- 
break of the war to the interrupted voyage of 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd liner Kronprinzessiii 
Cecilie, known as “ the gold ship.” The liner 
left New York on July 28 with £2,000,000 in gold 
for London and Paris, largely insured in London. 
It was thought that the vessel might attempt 
t«o make the) passage direct to Bremefirhavon 
and that complications about the gold might 
ensiio ; but on August 5 the liner put back to 
l^ar Harboeir, Maine. The passengers and the 
gold wore dispatched thence to New York. 
A vessel of the some name belonging to 
tlio Hamburg- Amerika fleet was seized at 
Falmouth. 

Some uneasiness similar to that felt for the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd liner was expressed on 
ai'count of other liners, British and French, which 
were bound from Now York for Europe with large 
consignments of gold ; but each vessel safely 
reached port. The Lusitania, strangely enough, 
Tnade htT slowest passage from New York to 



THE MARIE LEONHARDT, 

a German vessel, captured In the Port of London, being unloaded. 


{Mfitri. 
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THE OCEANIC. 

Wrecked off the north coast of Scotland. 

[Sport and General. 

Liverpool owing to the breakdown of a turbim> 
and after sighting a destrox er made the voyage 
with ligiits out. Other vessels had exciting 
paKsiig(»s. 

The Kronprinz Wilhelm, of tlu» Norddeutscher 
J^loyd fleet, left New Y<irk on August H heavily 
lad(‘n w'ith coal, and it is beli<*vt»(l acted as 
collier to the (lennan cruisers which were at 
largf' in the Atlantic. 

Xunieroiis Oerman vessels were detained at 
New York, notably the Vaterland, Anu'rika, 
Ceorge Washington, Barbarossa, BiMinsylvania, 
President Grant, and (Jrosser Kiirfursi. 
Offers xvero made ti> purchase sojik' of the 
Haiuburg-Ainerika v<'ftsels and a i^roposal was 
set on foot that the I’r.iteti Stat(^s (ioveriinuMit 
should iM!quire a nuinfl)er of the (kTtnan liners* 
Opposition w'as at once started among <‘ertaiii 
sections of the I'nitid States public, and it is 
und(Tstood that the bVench Gov’ernnient pro- 
tested against the f)ro|:)os^Hl purchase as invoK ing 
o breach of neutrality. 

The sailing of the liiijierat()r, which was to 
have left Guxhaven for Nfwv York on August 1, 
w'tts cancellt'd, and the' giant liner remained in 
port. 

On August 12 a notable announcement w'as 
made by the Admiralty describing the steps 
whi(‘h had been taken to <'nsure thc^ safety of 
British shipping. 'rhi*y .stated that at the 
rec|ueat of the Foreign OITice they had considercxl 
attentively the position of Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, and ('bile, with the intention of 
so concerting naval measures ns to protect 
British trade with those' countries. They had 
dispatched a large number of mobilized cruis<»rs 
t«) their stations commanding the trade route.s, 
nearly trebling the superior cruiser forces 
th('re. 'JVc'iity-four British cruisers, besidf's 
French shi})s, were searching for the five 
(h'rinan cruisers known to be in the Atlantic. 

A number of fast merchant v(»s8ols, fitted and 
ariuetl in British naval arsenals, were being 
1 ‘ommissio‘iicd by the Admiralty for tla^ purpo.se 
of patrolling the routes and kc'cping them clf*ar 


of German commei^^ raiders. With every 
day that passes/’ the announcement continued, 
** the Admiralty's control of the trade routes, 
including especially the Atlantic trade routes, 
becomes stronger. Traders with Great Britain 
of all nations should therefore continue con- 
fidcHitly and boldly to send their sliips and 
cargoes to st‘a in British or neutral ships, and 
British ships are themselves now' plying on 
tlie Atlantic Ocean w'ith almost the same 
certainty as in times of jieoco. In the North 
Sea alone, where the Germans have scattered 
mint's indiscriminately and where the most 
formidable opc'rations of naval war are pro- 
ceediiig, the Admiralty can giv'e no reassur- 
ance.” Yc‘t it may be notetl that, ns regards 
the North Sea the trade had wry largely 
reasserted itself, since as from Augii.st 10 coal 
shipmt'nts to Norwa,\' w'ere permitted and 
there had been a resumption of the mail and 
p.asMenger ser\'i(-*('s to Northern Europe. 

Following this ofTieial annoimceiiiont the 
Intermit iomi I Mc'ieantilc Marine Company an- 
nouneed the immediate departure of four 
liiif'rs from New York for this country'. 

Although British services were maintained 
shippers were at lirst, at ipiy rate, linked to pay 
very much higher freights. Some lini'S, w'hieli 
had advanced their rate.s by as nuieli as 50 per 
cent., within a month reduc^tlthe increases to 2f> 
per cent., and tlu*n reduced them fiirthi'r to 
20 per cent. As rea.sons for the formidable 
increases they pointed out that the insuninee 
of the hulls was a siTious burden aud that 
bunker coals were costing more. But w’hen a 
reduction of the wnv preniiums on liulls was 
made ow'iuts in the Australasian and South 
Aim'riean trades announced an immediate 
reduction in freights to meet tlie new .situation. 
'riu‘.se movements of rates relatiHl of course to 
t he rc'giilar line.s. Although no oflieial intimation 
WHS made beyond that contained in the an- 
nouneemiTit rc'jiroduef'd above, it may be 
n.ssumed that many vi'ssi'ls wtm* iu*quired 
by or ebartcred to the Admiralty either for the 
patrolling of trade routes or for tijansport 
purpc.ses, and the removal of these vessels from 
their regular trades nati.irally involvixl adjust- 
ments in ser vices. 

On the Baltic, where tramp cargo tonnage 
is dealt in, business was at- first brought practi- 
cally to a standstill. The main difficulty wa!9 
financial. Cargoes of grain are bought largely 
on the strength of drafts, and as credit was very 
seriously cuirtailed during the first few days of 
the war there were few, if any, dealings. Gradu- 
ally , however, the position improved through- 
out August, and early September found quite 
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A fair amount of activity. Ratos before the 
war were on a very low level, owing to the 
superabundance of tonnage, and the situation 
.was aggravated when many contracts were 
broken in consequence of the war and vessels 
were thus liberated. Owners complained that the 
low rates did not meet the expenses, swollen 
as they were by the additional costs of the war, 
and it was not until there was some hardening 
of rates that owners showed much* 
inclination to transact new business. Charter- 
ing of tramp tonnage by the Govornmeiit 
for coal and other purposes was probably a 
favourable factor in stiffening freights. 

But if there were certain inconv'eniences in 
carrying on British trade Cenntin shipping 
eame to a , standstill. Varioas efforts w’f^re 
made by German agents in neutral countries to 
conserve their interests. These attempts were 
specially notable in the Ihiited States, where 
Gennan a.gents tried to come to an arrangement 
with British lines to carry on their business for 
them during the war, and then organized a ser\*ice 
from Nevi- York to South America under the 
Norwegian flag. British vessels were wanted 
for the trade partly because of the protection 
given by the British Navy and parth' bfu^ause 


the British Government's schen^vof cargo iii-^ 
surance was only available for goods shipped 
in British vessels insured against war risks wdth 
approved British clubs. No doubt indiieemChts 
were offered to British companies to step into tho . 
broach, but they were not at all disposed to ‘ 
accept them. All the working agrooments 
which had existed between British and Gorman 
linos before the war natiurally came to an 
end, and, w'ith the Continental ports closedp 
lines sailing under the British, Freflbh, Russian, 
and neutral flags were quite able to take care 
of the trade that was offering. There was ’ 
no closing down of British oversea commerce. 
Trade with North and South America, Atistra- 
lasia. India, and the Far East was maintained, 
CMisuring a siippl>' of foodstuffs and of raw' 
material h)r the foc^torios. 

During the first weeks of hostilities it 
was impossible to furnish much quantitative 
evidence of the injury that hod been done 
by the war to trade?. Some of our best means 
of m(*asiiriiig the commercial and industrial 
acti\'ity of the country were tomponirily in 
al>oyance, such as thf» railway traffic returns, 
which Jiad ceast^d to Ik‘ available^ after the lines 
were taken over by the Govonim'^iit on 
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Sailors carrying keEs of iftld for aid of 
American refuEees. 

[Daily Mirror. 

August 5. Other periodical statistics re- 
Bpocting August worti meagre. Tho market 
reports and otlier siniilar evidence from tho 
varfouB eeiitrea of industry are valuable, so far 
as they go, but do not lend themsolvc's to tho 
prosentinont of a rt‘ally adeciiiate sur\'ey of tho 
state of industry and tnid(\ T\w information 
collected by tho Labour Dejiartmeiit of the 
Hoard of "JVtide is useful; it showt‘<l that thef 
iiuinlx^r of iKH)[jle unemploytMl luul not in- 
creased so qui<*kly us was feannl from the? nipid 
rise in it during tlie first half of th<‘ month. 
The Board of Trade “ figure of uncMTiploymeiit,” 
which shows the state of th<' insunMl trades, 
was only 4-0 on Augu.st 7, but by the 17th it 
hod risen to od, and on August 21 to .1-8 ; 
during tho next week, liowcuer, emded 
August 28, it only incn*as<*d to fi-2, and there 
was }>ractically no increase for the week 
ended September 4. These trades, lioweviT, 
were not siifliciently nqm^sentative of the wliole 
labour position, though tliey included s<‘venil 
big groups of workin<*n. especially those engaged 
in shipbuilding and engiiHM'ring, as uell as 
the building Operatives. The drop in the rate 
of increase was probably duo to tho rec<»nt 
iiiiprovemenl in recruiting — the result of the 
growing comprehension of the objects of tho 
war b>- the people generaJl 3 '. Tn iiniasured 
trades there was hardly an^'^ incnuise during tho 
last week of August in the number of xiorsons 
rcjgistered as unem})loyed, which on tho 28th 
wiis iS0,8fi8, and on September 4 tin -ir num her 
hod fallen to 72,891. Distress was not widespread, 
and thoiigli trades largely engaged in manu- 
facturing for export, tispecially the cotton in- 
dustry', at once were afiected, some brandies of 


thoclotliing trade were benefited by the demand 
due to the war. The heavy steel trades were 
active, the branches producing war material 
for the Government having big orders on 
hand, and firms and companies which mode 
small arms and article® necessary for n ival nrul 
military equipment wcTe very busy. 

The chief ac.'tiial evidence of tho falling off 
erf gtuieral business was the decline in the I^ndon 
< Soaring House returns, from wliich, howevc^r, 
too much in the way of inference could not be 
saft^ly' drawn, as owing to tho dosing of the 
Stock Exchange tlio clearings were curtailed by 
a large moss of transiictions which, though 
‘ econtimically of importance, do not directly 
reproscjnt industry and commerce.* The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the amounts paid 
at the London Bankers’ Clearing House at the 
undermentionod date.^ (OOO’s omitted) : — 


Ino. or Dec. 


WiielcH onded 



£ 

July 29 

337.450; 

Auffuat 5 

161.0201 

Aiuriifit 12 

187.317, 


AuKiiHt 10 170.421 

AusuHt 26 ir>0,432| 

SeptemlMir 2 | 1&5.707 


Amount. |PeT cent 

£ £ 

328.280 0.170| 

305.2971- 143.3681 47*f 

274.6021 - 87.37S| 31*8 

315.412 - 135.001 49>1 

255.204! - 101.7721 11*0 

324.544j - 168.837, 52*0 


Tut<il. January 1 to; 
Septvmlier 2 


10.065,273| 11.105.4i5|- 200.ir2| 


1*6 


I’lio total clearings to Jujy 29 showed an in- 
crease on the corresponding period of 1913 of 
£440,000,000, or 4J per cent., wliich after- 
wards converted into the decrease shown in the 
table. Tho falling off in the country chocpie 
clfMiring up to the same date was less than 1 per 
cent. ; these clearings wore probably a better test 
of tlie decline in the general business of the 
country than the total. They wore as follows 
for the five weeks ended September 2 (OOO’s 
omitted) : — 


. 

Amount. 

Ino*. or l^ec. 

WcH'kn cnileil 

1014. 

101.3. 

Amount. 

Per oeiit. 

Augiint 5.. 

£ 

12.659 

£ 

25.312 

£ 

- 12.653 

- 50-0 

August 12.. 

36,125 

27.778 

- 8.347 

30*0 

Augiiat 10 . . 

24.157 

26.401 

- 2.334 

8*8 

Aiiguat 2(t • - 

20,632 

22.168 

1,536 

6*0 

Septein^r 2^ 

20.010 

23,364 

- 3,364 

- 14-.3 


Tho principal grain markctis remained opem 
throughout tho crisis, although the declaration 
of war caused considerablo nervousness and there 
was a rush to buy wheat, which advanced at 
Mark-lane on August 5 about 7s. per quarter, 
English being offered ut 50s. per quarter as 
compared with 37s. before the crisis, and a 
corresponding advance was paid for flour. 
The business, however, was put tliroiigh 
without excitement or speoulatiom Within 
tt few days the market assumed a more normal 
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state under the influence of the Qovenunent 
war insuranoe soheme, the reduction in the Bank 
rate* and the diversion to this country of grain 
cargoes primarily destined for Qerroan and 
Scandinavian ports. Prices of wheat fell 
rapidly and sottled down to a basis of about 
40s. per quarter, though at this level the 
market remained very Arm owing to the some- 
what tardy resumption of Atlantic shipments 
and encouraging advices from the American 
markets. 

Other food products generally were unduly 
inflated in price early in August by the anxiety 
of consumers to lay in stocks. This was checked 
by reassuring statements from the Government 
as to supplies of the principal products both 
present and prospective, and the inflation of 
prices was prevented on the appointment by 
the Government of a standing committee of 
retail traders who fixed from day to day maxi- 
mum retail prices. The principal articles 
dealt with were sugar, butter, choose, iard, 
margarine, and bacon. 

The price of sugar, as might have been 
cxjxxsted, advanced much more rapidly than 
other foods. At first cubes sold at as much 
os iOa. per cwt., as against 18s. per cwt. before 
the war, but tliore was a drop from tho high 
figure to about 33s. (id. per cwt. For about 
a week the home roQnors withdrew all thoir 
offerings from tho market in order to proti'ct 
their stocks while the rush to buy w^as in pro- 
gress. There was no serious scarcity of 
raw sugar, but tho initial iliflitjulty experienced 
in obtaining supplies of the finished article* 
was due chiefly to the inability of the British 
rofliK^rics to cope with the extra work thrown 
upon thorn by tho sudden cessation of the 
output from Continental refinorit's. Supplies of 
sugar were drawn from the West Indies and 
other sources, but it was obvious that those 
would be by no moans sufficient to fill the* 
large gap caused by the loss of imports from 
tho Continent. 

As regards moat the price remained at a 
normal level. In fact, September supplies at 
tho principtU- markets wore more than sufficient 
to meet tlio demand in spite of a sharp con- 
traction in shipments from Argentina during 
August. Bacon, cheese, and butter also ro- 
tiiriied to almost normal pricos consequent on 
the opening of the trade route from Denmark 
to this ctniutiy. 

After the first shock a remarkable change came 
over the iron trade, which before the war had 
been suffering considerably owing to keen foreign, 
comfietition, principally from Germany. Busi- 
ness was resumed rather unexpectedly on tho 


Glasgow warrant market, and prices imme- 
diately took an upward turn. 1 lie reason for 
this was the temporary interruption of tho 
import of foreign ores and the^ complete 
stoppage of supplies of semi-finished iron 
and steel from Germany and Belgium, which 
forced manufacturers to obtain their require- 
ments from the home, xnarkets. Substantial 
advances took place in the price of iron and steel, 
which adversely affected business, especially 
in regard to exports. Another influence which 
had an injurious effect on export business was 
the action of shipowners in raising freights 
from 26 to 60 por cent. Still manulaoturws 
were receiving orders that would otherwise 
ha VO gone to the Continent. 

After tho outbreak of war tho London Motal 
Exchange remained closed as far as dealing 
was concerned, though transactions were on 
privately : no prices wore available except 
those fixed by the committee of the exchange. 
Tho statistics of cupper and tin for July 
showed no remarkable changes, bu!) copper 
producers in the United States took measures 
to curtail the output to the extent of about 
50 pur cent. The action of tho Govern- 
ment in commandooring most of the supplies 
of spelter in England caused tho price of 
that metal, which is obtained largely from 
'Gonuany,. to bo more than doubled. Heavy 
arriv’-als from America, however, considerably 
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landing stranded Americans from France at 
Weymouth. maH, 
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relieved the nituation. Trade requiremcuits 
of lead were naturally small and there was 
an adequate supply for ainmiinition piuposes. 

The cottnn trade was thoroughly disorganized, 
and considerable alarm was at hrst felt os to the 
effect on Lancasliire, though this subsided 
with the improvemc^nt in the financial situa- 
tion. »Somo confidence was also gained from 
the announcement that the trade route through 
the Mediterranean to the Far Fast was open, 
while it was realized that the cessation of 
exports of cotton goods from (Germany and 
Austria would divert some biisiness to Man- 
chester. The first st<?p taken tci rcli(*ve 
the situation was a restriction of output 
of yarn and cloth, which was eff<‘cte<l 
by the decision of the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinm^rs’ Associations to stop 
the mills for a period of thretj we<*kM. This 
affected 30 million spindles ; in addition other 
mills outside the federation amioimcu'd their 
intention of falling into line. 

Debating on the Liverpool and ManchesftT 
Cotton Exchanges was entirely suspended for 
a few days, and cash transactions only were 
resumed on a modorat<< scale* after a plan had 
lieen arranged by the Liv('rf)ool ("otton Associa- 
tion whereby no cotton should be sold below 
a minimum pri(.*e to bc5 fixed by the committee* 
The scheme was devised solely with the object 
of safeguarding the interests of imporh^rs and 
eonsuim*rs, and was generally approved by 
spiimers. The liquidation of existing contracts 
proved to bo a difficult task, but inoc'hinery 
was set in motion whereby good progress was 
made in. this direction. Although several Liver- 
pool firms were badly hit by the slump in prices 
and the failure of a large New York house con- 
Htiquent on the crisis, no financial trouble 
woM reported at the Settlement held on the 
Liverpool Exchange in the middle of August. 
Similar conditions prevailed on the New York 
and New Orleans Exchanges, wluTe dealings in 
futures were suspended, l^'liree delegates from 
Liverpool were sent to New York to discuss the 
situation, and a scheme w'as arranged betwifeii 
the two Exchanges for the liquidation of inter- 
national (fotton obligations. The marketing 
of the American crop was gieatly retarded, and 
a proposal was put forward by the Ignited 
States Oovemment for advancing funds to 
growers to enable tlicm to hold their cotton 
until a more rapid movement was pos*4ibk?. 

In the woollen industry the loss of the im- 
])ortant (>)iititiental trade had a serious effect 
in Bradford and I^eeds, wfiere the working 
lioiirs at tile factories had to be greatly reduced 
owing to the cancellation of orders or indefinito 


])ostponement of deliveries. On the other 
hand, several firms were kept busy on orders for 
clothing for the Army, and the Government 
were urged to distribute their orders among as 
many finiis a^ possible in order to prevent the 
closing down of the mills. Prices of the raw 
material were very little disturbed, though some 
descriptions required for khaki cloth showed a 
hardening tendency. The sales in Australia 
were either postjioned or abandoned owing 
to the absence of European buyers. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that sea-going 
commerce in the first weeks of the war was 
almost free from molestation by German and 
Austrian war vessels. This was especially the 
case as regards the I'nited States, from which 
very large supplies of food and other com- 
moditit's wore expected. BYom South America, 
also, valuable imports w<*re obtained, but the 
poorness of the Argentine harvest .curtailed these 
suppli(*H ; less maize was available from that 
(piartor than ill 1913, when t he maize crop was 
magnifieeut . But a stjrious obstacle to the f urther 
importation of goods came into existence when 
the war began, in the form of a paralysed 
sterling (^xc;haiige market, os already mentioned. 
Arrangi‘ments w^*re, howewer, made, with the 
object of overcoming this, by the Government 
and the Bank of Bhiglaiid on September 4. 

In an article on the grain situation in Finan- 
cial America of August 24 the ditTiculties created 
by the exchange situation as it appeared at tliat 
date were thus discussed — 

Tlritish and Fremdi buyera^have shown willinfi^ncBs 
to cooperate wiMi shipperH here to briiif; about a 
siitisfacdory sctilenient of the situation. On account - 
of tht* almost total paralysis of shipping, which lusted 
about a week, and the fact that, while improved, the 
shipping situation is by no iiieuns nomiiil as yet,, 
it was r<*cognized that it. might be impossilde for 
scllera in many cases to make deliveries on contract 
time*. Of the 00,000,000 bushids or more wheat under 
contract in this market for ex|>ort, the grenti*r part 
is for Heptcmbcjr or Octobc*r ilelivery. Buyers were 
sounded an (.o uhethcr they would consent to an ex- 
tension of the time for delivery, i*nd answers received 
by the North Americi u Grain Export Association 
from many buyers all indicate that buyers are willing 
to m^kc every allowance and to grant all the exten- 
sion necf$Bsary. This will go a far way toward elimina- 
ting the need fpr cancellation of contracts. 

No shipments can be made to Germany, of course. 
The occupation of Brussels and the turning of Antwerp- 
into an armed camp will also debar dealers here 
who have contracts for that port from filling them. 
.Shipments to llottcrdam will also, it is said, be 
cancelled, as British vessels bearing grain to that port 
have already been diverted to home ports and shippers 
are not willing to run further risks of loss in this 
manner. 

The diBtiirbance of ordinary business caused 
by the war was necessarily felt keenly in the 
United States, owing to its dependence on large 
amounts of capital from London in order to 
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carry on the development of the enormous 
natural resources of the country, its own 
capital, though increasing yearly, , being in- 
sufficient for the purpose. The indebtedness of 
New York to London was largely in short-dated 
securities, and in normal times there is no 
difficulty in providing for their renewal on 
maturity, as British and other Eiu'opean capital- 
ists are glad to hold such very satisfactory* 
paper. But the financial position ^ ^during 
the early weeks of the war caused 
anxiety on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The leaders of business in the United States 
were fully aware of the profound change that 
the war had created in the i^cononiic situa- 
tion all over the world. A country like the 
United States, which is almost self dependent 
as regards the necessaries of life, was less affected 
in some respects than older countries, hut the 
speed of the further development of its resources 
was, for a time, slower than the United 
States had been accustomed to. 

. An interesting event was the dispatch of 
the cruiser Tennessee from the Ignited States 
with £1,600,000 in gold “ for the protection of 
American credit in London.** The cruiser, 
accompanied by the Carolina, arrived at Fal- 
mouth on August 16. Officers proceeded to 
Paris shortly afterwyds with £50,000 in gold 
to meet the immediate needs of Arni^ricans in 
France and to jirovide for their repatriation. 

The initial financial arrangements made 
by the British Government for meeting the 
cost of the war were on a very large hut 
not on an unusual scale. The first measure 
was the voting on August 6 of a credit of 
£100,000,000. This was promptly made use 
of by obtaining £9,000,000 of Ways and Means 
advances from the Bank ; a further £5,720,000 
of these advances was taken during the week 
ended A\ gust 15, during w hich wtn^k also 
tenders were invited (on Friday, the 14th) 
for £15,000,000 of six months* Treasury bills 
which were allotted on August 10 at an aver- 
age discount rate a shade over 3} per cent, per 
annum. An addit ional £1 ,340,000 of Ways >ind 
Means advances was obtained during the week 
ended August 22. In the week ended the 
29th another £15,000,000 of Treasury bills 
were placed (on the 26th) at a shade over 
3j |)er cent., and £410,000 of Ways and Means 
advances were received into the Exchequer. 
Of the second issue of Treasury bills, £10,000,000 
wore fop the purpose of making a loon to 
Belgium. 

The total of Ways and Means advances re- 
ceived during the four weeks ended August 20 


was £46,470,000; but as £8,000,000 of such 
advances were paid off during the last of those 
weeks the net amount of Ways an|;jL Means 
debt on that date due to the war finance was 
£38,470,000. ■ 

The revenue got in during this four weeks was 
£9,976,000, against £10,680,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1913. The decrease was 
£706,000 — a moderate loss, in the circum- 
’ stances, even if it were not almost wholly 
accounted for by a decline of £671,000 in the 
Death Duties. The only important reduc- 
tion was £301,000 in stamps, the revenue 
from which hod necessarily suffered* from 
the contraction of trade. It was satisfactory 
to note that the Customs showed an increase of 
£103,000. 

As regards expenditure, the issues for supply 
services for the four weeks ended August 29 
amounted to £32,246,000. During the corre- 
sponding four weeks in 1913 the issues for 
Hupply were £9,621,000, so that the known 
tidditional expend] ture on war in August, 
1914, taking what we may call nonnal outgo 
for the four weeks at £10,000,000, appewa to 
have l>een in the neighborhood of £22,260,000, 
about £5,650,000 per week. TJio expenditure 
was very much greater in the first week than 
iq the others. There was much discussion of the 
issue of a big loan early in the month of August, 
but the ease with which Treasury bills were 
placed, owing to the big mass of money con- 
trolled by the clearing banks, convinced 
most good judges that issues of similar paper 
affo rded the British Government its best means 
of financing its current requirements. 

After a number of meetings the British Life 
Assiurance offices decided to make no extra 
charge on the policies of members who might 
serve abroad in the Territorial Forces, Yeo- 
maiir}', or new armies raised during the war, 
provided that members effected their [policies 
when civilians. It had at once been decided 
that no extra promiiun should bo charged on 
accoimt of home service. Officers' in the Royal 
Navy afloat or abroad and in the Expeditionary 
Army who hod not paid the ordinary additional 
rate in peace time for naval or military service 
were charged an additional premium of £5 6 b. 
jK^r cent, for the period of the wc^, and non- 
combatants were asked to pay an extra rate 
of £3 3s. per cent. On new policies of com- 
batants in the Expeditionary Force the extra 
rate charged was £7 78. per cent., and on the 
policies of non-combatants £5 6 b. per cent. 
Friendly alien combatants were charged an 
.additional rate of £10 10s. per cent. 
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F or a good many years bt'fore the war 
Germany’s finarieial position liiul pre- 
sented jiot only (liTinany but all tlie 
world that bad dealings wit h her with 
a set of problems of extraordinary com- 
plexity. Most countries had betMi made yiafn- 
fully conscious of the formidable character 
of German business competition, aiul every^ 
body was awan^ of the rapid growth of Gor- 
iiiaiiy’s internal and foreign trade and of the 
abundant outward evidence of strength and 
prosperity. On the othiT hand, slio was for 
evc»r piling up dc^bt on unfavourable conditions, 
and n^pcnited political crises showed that she 
had the greatest dinicnity in ailjusling her con- 
st itutional and fiscal a^'steuLS to the growth f)f 
exjienditure which was mainly duo to the 
extrav^agant demands of her Army and Navy. 
“ Finance reform ” had been again and again 
the one great prolilcm of German politics. 
]*artial solutions of the ])rohlem had been 
<‘IIected only at the cost of groat internal 
upheavals and bitter but indecisive battles 
between the agrarian and industrial interests, 
between the reactionary and the “ liberal ” 
forces, and indeed between the* different States 
of the Empire. When, in 1913, Germany 
made the last and enomwms addition to her 
Army, to which reference was made in an earlier 
chapter of this work, the Imperial Treasury 
could not face another battle about direct and 
indirtjct taxation, and had recourse to the 
simple but medieval method of imposing a 
direct-** levy ** on all property on a scale which 


wa.H expected to jiroduco about £50,000,000. 
When war broke out the assessmenta for this 
“ kn y ” had been made, but not a penny hod 
actually bet'ii collected. The “ levy ” was by 
its nature war and not peace finance, and one 
inmiediato- result was that, while other coimtriea. 
iinmeiliately the war began, had reijourse to a 
moratorium, Germany preferred to adopt all 
sorts of special resmedies and precautions, the 
main reason being that while the Government 
conld not suspend the heavy taxation upon wliioh 
it was relying, it could not collect the taxes 
if the peoyilo could not colk'ot their debts. 

Pt»culiar as was the financial system of the 
German Enijiire, not less peculiar was the 
internal structure of German finance;, industry, 
and trade. 'Phere was no doubt that, froiii 
having been a provtThially poor country, Ger- 
many had in ii very short time become, statistic- 
ally, at any rate, a very w'ealthy one. It was a 
favourite pastime of German financiers, in the 
pericxl immixliatoly preceding the war, to com- 
pile and publish dazzling estimates of the 
whole national wealth. As nobody in Germany 
liud over seriously considered the possibility 
of Germany being defeated in war, the figures 
were ever fresh incitements to industrial ex- 
pansion and speculation and also to almost 
unlimitcKl expenditure on armaments, and yet 
there was no reason to J>o sure that the statistics 
would ultimately carry more weight in history 
than the far more stupendous statistics which 
have often been compiled about the wealth ^ 
of the Chinese Empire. 
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THE DECLARATION OF WAR IN BERLIN. Scene In front of the Royal Palace. 

[Topical. 


TIh' ('ourst* of the war will, howi^ver, tell 
itH own tale as rojranls the general soundness 
of (Jennan ealcnlations. It \^’as sure of neces- 
sity to chang(^ the wj^olo course of OcTnian 
develojnnenl , and above all to nio\(‘ tlie founda- 
tions of (Jerjnaii indust r\ and linance. There* 
are only two or three vital j)oints to hear in 
mind. 'Fhe tirsi question whicli war was to 
answer was to what extent Cerniaiiy, still 
and notwithstanding her industrial expansion 
a very great jiroducer of corn and cattle, was 
“ self-supporting.” Th(* second (pic'stion was 
to w'hat extent her resource's and credit could 
stand the strain of a war which, as long as the 
British Navy existed, was sure to close her 
ports, stop most of her supplies of raw’ materials, 
shut down her factories and mills, and test 
all Iwsr reserves. Two things at least w’('n5 
cletvr. Germany had retained a w^onderfully 
antiquated system of jiayments, innocent of 
the most ordinary cash-sparing devices, checpies 
being almost imknown to a great part of the 
population. On the other hand, (Germany had 
developc^d w'itfi extraordinary- daring every 
method of employing all available capital. 
Tho German banks, w'orking moreover in the 
closest possible community, became ever more 
and more money-lenders and organizers of 
industry, themselves directly involved in every' 
great industrial and commercial concern in 
tfhe country, competing eagerly for the deposits 
wliich fed these concerns, and encouraging and , 
directing private enterprise in every direction. 


IMortgagf^ transactions assumed enormous pro- 
portions. and ev€*n tho 1 Russian savings banks, 
w'hi(?h held deposits pf more than £550,000,000, 
ho^ more than half of their whole funds in 
mortgages. Even in jx'ace time the state of 
the cash rc'serves (»f the banks caused grave 
misgivings, and wdu'ii w-ar broke out a dis- 
cMission w’us proceeding with a view to com- 
pelling tin* banks to maintain 10 f)er cent, of 
their deposits in cash or bills at the Imperial 
Bank. 

At the time of the Morocco t;risis, in tlte 
autumn of 1911, the German Foreign Office 
was embarrassed at the critical moment by* strong 
warnings from the German financiers. After 
the crisis there was a general ft*eling that Ger- 
many ought to make more definite financial pre- 
]>arations for war. A good deal was indeed done, 
jiartly' in tho directions already indicated, partly 
by' municipal and othcT local enterprise, w-hich 
paved the way for tin? measures actually taken 
when th(^ war broke out, and partly by mea.suros 
w'hich w'cre lu'lped by tho general course of 
trade and finance - -for strengthening the money 
market. During the spring and early summer 
of 1914 Berlin was indeed quite abnonnalh 
strong, and although it was obvious that the 
strength w'as mainly due to the falling off in 
trade in a country which, as we have aeon, 
employed all available capital to an extra- 
ordinary' extent, tho abundance of money was 
contemplated with pride by the Emperor and 
his political advisers, and no doubt affected 
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RUN ON A BERLIN BANK. [Toptcah 


IlKjir actions. On April 23, for instance, the 
Imperial Bank return showed increases during 
tho pre<‘eding we<‘k of more than £2,000,000 in 
gold and more than £1,000,000 in silver, wlfile 
the note circulation had been reduce<l by 
£<5,000,000 and the total not© circulation was 
£22,693,000 below tho tax-free maximum. 

The position n*main(*d very strong until tho 
end tho lialf-year. There was then an uii- 
expootedly large drain on the Bank. Tho 

n't uni of June 30 .showed, for example, a re- 
duction of gold by £3,24(5,000 and a reduction of 
dt‘posits by morc^ than £10,000,000, while the 
note circulation increased by more than 

£30,000,000. IJuring July tliero was again 
steaily all-round iinprov<*mcnt. The return 

of July 23, the day before the publication of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Servia, showed a largo 
increase in gold and in deposits, while the note 
eirculatifm hml decrea.sed by more than 

£6,000,000 and was £22,804,000 below tho tax- 
fn*e maximum. The development of the cri.si.s 
\'ery rapidly changc'd the ospexst of affairs. 
Bt'tween July 23 and July 31, the eve of the 
declaration of war on Kuasia, the .stock of gold 
decreased by more than £5,000,000 and the 
notes in circulation increased by more than 
£152,000,000. in tho coiirso of tho next few 
days the special war legislation which wo shall 
describe was fiassed and fundamentally altered 
the working machinery of the Imperial Bank. 

The main feature during the next few weeks 


was an enormous incroa.se in the circulation of 
notes. In tho days prect'ding the war there 
were all the exp('cted financial phenomena. The 
r.erman Bourses were tiept open for a few 
days, thanks to tho intervention of the banks, 
but biisines.s was practically stopped on July 20. 
There were very severe runs on the savings 
banks, i»speciall>' in })lac(*s near the frontiers, 
on .July 27 and the folhnving days. There was 
a great rush on the? Imperial Hank of people 
tr\ ing to get gold for paper. Meanwliile, 
although it was certain tlien that there wxmld 
bo no mt>ratorium in Germany, tradesrs hastened 
If) announce that they would suspend payments, 
and the great industrial and commercial 
organizations began to prepare for cooperative 
action. 

Th(» general situation in Germany at 
tho out})reak of war (;an bo described os 
onp of temporary financial strength and 
grave industrial and commercial apj)re- 
heiision. It was pretty generally believed that 
Germany could wi*ll stand a short ww, but few 
people cared or dared to thij:ik of the possibilities 
of a long one. It was obvious that, unless 
distwter b(»fell the British Navy, German ports 
would practically be closed, and it was evident 
that, excfipt as regarded the manufacture 
of war material, industry would soon be 
brought to something like a standstill. What 
Germany had to do was not so much to attempt 
the hopeless task of “ keeping things going 
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CROWDS IN BERLIN CHEERING FOR WAR. [Topical. 


as t(i readjust her whole structure to an ex- 
tremely uncomfortable situation which she 
could only hope would not endure. 

The first measure adopted was to authorize 
extraordinary expenditure to the amount of 
£266,000,000. Loans to the amount of 
£260,000,000 were to be raised as need occurred, 
and the Imperial Bank was placed in possession 
of tlie stock of gold and silver which Germany 
had for a good many years stored up as a 
“ war chest.” The Imperial Bank was relieved 
of the obligations to pay a tax on the amoi^nt 
by which its notes in circulation exceeded its 
stock of cash. Other far-reaching facilities were 
offered for the covering of the note issue. AH 
paper money was {node legal tender, and the 
bonk was relieved of its obligation to give gold 
in exchange for paper. 

As for food supplies, all restrictions on im- 
ports were removed. The local authorities were 
given power to fix maximiun prices of^ food- 
stuffs, natural products, and fuel, and to 
compel sales. 

As we have seen^ there was no question in 


Oennany of a general moratorium, and people 
pointed with much pride to the fact, although 
the truth was that Germany was not in a posi- 
tion to introduce a general moratorium and had 
to deal with the situation in other ways. The 
most important action was in the direction of 
supplying (jash, or rather paper, to anybody ond 
everybody who possessed property of any 
value. Special loan institutions in connexion 
with the Imperial Bank were established and 
authorized to issue special ” loan ” pap^ up to 
a total amount of £75,000,000. They were 
empowered to grant loans not only on stocks 
and shares but on non-perishable goods of all 
kinds, doing business down to amount so small 
os £5. The ” loan ” paper was given nearly 
the same status as bank-notes, although* the 
public was not obliged to accept tliem *in 
payment. One of the main objects of all this 
was to ^ enable the public to borrow on their 
existing investments in order to be able to 
subscribe to the new war loans. 

In addition to these Government loeCn esta- 
blishments war credit banks ” were set up 
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in MI p&rtB of the country in tlie couTHie of a 
few weckH and proceeded to do buHincHs especi- 
ally with small traders and others. 

By these and similar methods Germany 
])ate}ied up the situation and mode it appear 
fairly UkliTable to the ordinary citizen. There 
was inevitably a great deal of unemployment 
from tlu' very outset, notwithstanding the fact 
that almost the whole able-bodied population 
was in the Held. There was also a good deal of 
distrcM^s, but it was perhajis at first due in 


great part to the dislocation caused by the- 
mobilization and movement of troops. There 
was want in some places and plenty in others, 
but there was at the outset little to warn the 
people generally of the appalling risks .of Ger- 
many's great adventure. The real question 
was not whether the position was superficially 
sound, or what was the particular merit of 
ingenious financial devices. The only real 
basis of the whole business was confidence in the 
success of German arms. 
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THE GERMAN ARMY— 1870-1914. 
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T he rise iiiul clerline of iinnios is an 
aspect o£« universal history which 
never fails to interest, and with 
armies as with States the past has in 
it the seeds of the future. As it is impossible 
to uinliTstand Hit? character and organization 
of the forini<labl(f enemy op[)osed to the Allies 
in 1914 without some knowledge of its develop- 
ment in the preceding decades, we propose to 
Divert in greater detail to a subject already 
referred to in Cliapter II. The most iiatiu’al 
storting point is the war of 1870-1. at which 
time the German Army, after a periotl of 
laborious evolution, reached a remarkable 
standard of efficienc^y. Several factors had 
contributed to this result. In the first place, 
the .traditions of the old Prussian Army had been 
revived by the study of the Seven Years’ War. 

In the second, tlw traditions of the War of 
Liberation and the teaching of the school of 
Bliicher and Omasenau were still living. , In 
the third, the idea of universal service intro- 
duced by Scharnhorst liad been carried to a 
logical conclusion. Th ^ science of Icadeiship, 
built up by a long series of distinguished 
soldiers, culminated in Moltke, who founded a 
school of whic!h perhaps the most distingui-shed 
survivor was Marshal von dor Goltz. The great 
“ battle-thinker ” found apt pupils amongst 
the Prussian aristocracy, who formixl a military 
VoL I. Part 6. 201 


caste .slr(*pt?d in the pri'ci»])ts of Clausowitz. 
•Full-blooded manhood in Germany manifested 
itself in military study and military r3xerciw>H, 
just as in England at the same period it bi'gan 
to manifest itself in athletics. Among the 
troops esprit de corps was fostered by a real 
tiTritorial system by which the men of the 
soil wero gatluTed togctlitT in tln’ir own dis- 
tricts, and were nourislu^d and trained by and 
among the people to whom they belonged. 
The Silesians funned one corps, the Pomer- 
anians i nothcr ; the corps leader was a sort 
of military governor in his own province and 
the autonomy o^tho corps was carried to the 
point of equipping tlie troops out of local funds. 
TJio women w< re no less enthusiastic than 
the men. A sickly family ** thinking of a 
coming war deplore the fact that' they will 
Jiave no relations in the Army.” Tlie mechani- 
cal genius of Nicholas Dreyso produced the 
first hrt‘Cch-loading rifle which was suificiontly 
strong to undergo the wear and tear of cam- 
paigning, and Krupp’s cannon foundry yielded 
on© of the first rifled breeeh-loading cannon. 
The mental activity of officers found vent in 
books and pamplilets of an astonishing variety 
and excellence, as, for f example, the “ Tactical 
Retrospect,” written by a company com- 
mander aftcT the war of 1866, in which the 
defects of the Army as discovered dufing this. 
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THE GROWN PRINCE OF BAVARIA. 

. [E. O. Hopp/. 


brief campai|?n were fre l\' e*xf)Osed. IVIore 
remarkable still, the thinker of tlie ’nixtic's 
became tlie man o action in 1870, a\'oiding 
the reproach ho oftcui levelled at arm-chair 
critics. Although wince Waterloo the Prussian 
ArAiy Imd rested on its laurels, it proved itsc^l^ 
a tnifltw^). thy and efficient instrument in 
the hands of its great strategist. T)u‘ pub- 
lished works of Moltke show that h(^ liad fore- 
cast almost €'ver;v' military situation that could 
arise in the case of a quarrel with neighbouring 
Powers, and his strategical conceptions have* 
formed the starting point of most of ttu* military 
thought of the past half century'. I’Jiis 
was very largely diu^ to tlie fact that iie 
was the first to grasp the poti'iitiul effects of tJi<* 
railway, the telegrapli, and of in idiTu arms on 
the handling of great armic's, and the modifica' 
tions wliich iliesc new factors had rendered 
necessary or dcHirable in tlie earlier practice <if 
Napoleon. The view tliat his strateg\ wtis 
based on different jirinciples tb that of the 
Kmji(»ror has bt‘(»n strongl.N' contested ; c-ertaiiily, 
80 far as their i>ractice was concerm'd, it would 
be possible to cpiote a good deal of evidcmci* in 
favour of the opii.>site opinion. That Moltke 
was not afraid to lulopt wide strategic fronts, 
and relied rather on envelopment than jienetra- 
tion of the hostile front as tlu' means of victory, 
was probably due mon* to thc‘ practical chunges 
in the conditions than to divergencies of funda- 
mental theory, hike all great soldiers he was, 
as the (h^nnans say, a realist ; and as ho said 
himselfr strategy is a matter of “ makeshifts,” 
not of liard aiid-fast Byst(*m. Moltke was hapjiy 


in his associates, for he had Uie personal support 
in the field of King William, md as a general rule 
he saw eye to eye with Bisiuhrck in questions of 
State policy, a necessary condition of all effective 
strategy. { Ho liad, moreover, at hie disposal 
tliat remarkable administrator. Von Koon, who 
as Minister for War kept ready sharpened 
the sword which it was Moltke's business to 
use. It was, indoed, a galaxy of talent that took 
the field against tlie French in 1870 ; Steinmetz, 
“ the lion of Nnchod,” Prince Frederick Charles, 
and the Crown Prince of Saxony commanded 
annies ; Blumenthal, Stielde, Sperling, and 
Stosch were the chiefs of the Army staffs ; and 
amongkt the corps leaders wtjre Gooben and 
Werder, both of whom showed thornselvos 
capable of coinmanditig armies, Mantcufiel, who 
had led the Army of the Main in 1866, Fran- 
aceky, the hero of Maslowed, Constantin Alvens- 
lebcTi, wlio was to immortalize himself at Mars 
la Tour, Kirehbach, who had led tlie famous 10th 
Di>^ision at Nachod, and Skalitz, I'iiiupling, 
Zoatrow, Munstein, all well-tried as divisional 
commanders in 1 866 ; the Bavarian generals, 
Hartmann and Von der Tann, and two Prussian 
gc*nerals. Von Beyer and Von ObiTiiitz, the 
leaders of tho Baden and AVurtemberg inde- 
l>endent divisions. Moltke's iniTnedrato en- 
iourage included GeiuTal yon Podbielski, who 
served os Quartermaster-General, and tho three 
“ sous-chefs ” of staff, Bronsart, Verdy flu 
V'ernois, and Brandenstein ; and it was said 
that so pjTfect an understanding existed between 
tlu‘m that if one was suddenly called away while 
drafting an Army order another could take up 
tho jien and finish the dociunent in the spirit of. 
Us author. They wore, indeed, a ” band of 
brothers.” Major Blume, who afterwards com- 
manded the 16th Army Corps, was chief of the 
Exi^cutive Department, and the present com- 
mander of the 8ih Corjx^, von Biilow, was then 
a cai^tain on the staff. Of tliese members of the 
General Staff in 1870 two bectmie Ministers of 
W'ar, six were given coiiunand of Army Corjw 
or hold the post of Inspector -General, two 
bi'oanie generals, and four became major- 
generals. 

The German At my had tho advantage of 
entering upon the war of 1870 while its experi- 
ences of ww in 1 866 wore still fresh ; the earlier 
campaign was, in foi^t, a much-needed prepara- 
tion for tho later one. The well-known letters 
of Prince Kraft of Hohenlohe enumerate the prin- 
cipal changes that were effected within four years 
to make good the deficiencies that had been 
distiovpred in tho war against Austria. It was 
found, for example, that the value of the Krupp 
gun in 1866 had been insufficiently realized 
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through want of toctioal training among t)io mas.soH in roar of the Army with the 

artillery officers. Kraft, who was a guiuier idea that it should be carefully preserved 

himself — ^he * commanded the artillery <»f the with a view to its possible employment 

Prussian Guard Cor{>s — is unsparing in hia con- as a reserve on the battlefield, a rexnark 

damnation of his o\m arm. He says, “our that applies equally to the so-called reserve 

artillery on almost every occasion entered upon . artillery, which absorbed more than half of 
the scene far^too late and with far too sinall a the guns of the Army and retained them a 

number of guns.” Yet they had gone into action day’s march distant from the battlefield, 

with a feeling of absolute certainty that notliing Such is the influence of a mere phrase on the 

could resist them, for it was considered practice of war. The infantry alone escaped 

that ten Prussian guns would overcome 16 criticism, as indeed it might, since it won the 

Austrian gnns, so superior were the dedsivo battle. In the words of the officinJi 

former to the latter in point of construction. history ” the infantry fought almost alone.” But 

With regard to the cavalry it had been found the succet's of the infantry was largely aseribable 

that Napoleon’s practice had been so far mis- to the powerful influence brought to bear on the 

read that the mobile arm was kept in large battle by the intelligence of the nation in anna 
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A striking insttvnre of tlio com'ctioii oii tlio 
battlefield of iho errors of peaoc^ irairiinp may 
be meutioued. Captain May, author of tho 
“ Tactical Retrosfieet,” says : “ When tho 

needle gun (breoch-loiMling rifle) at the coiii- 
ineiicemont of the fifth year of its oxistenee 
was first generally issued to tho lro(»ps, a 
standing order, insisted on by generals w)io 
preached at all inspections/ and parades, was: 
‘ Gontlomc'ii, throw out very few skirmishers — 
only one section ; tliai is now as ellicii'iit as 
nn old sub-division ; lot all tho rcLst be kept 
\v<*ll in h^ind.' Kxperience, liowcver, soon 
showed that tho exact reverse of these theoreti- 
C4il rules, which a})pearod so jialicious at the 
time, was the right practice. Above all things, 
every one sought to give full effect tf> tlm 
efficiency of his trustworthy arm. Why sliould 
they bo held back ? Why not strike with the 
full weight of the weapon in their juissession ? 
l^hus they all dissolved themselves intt) a swarm 
of skirmishers, beeauso in that formation the 
breech-loader can be best us«‘d, and because it m as, 
Upsides, sufficiently anologous to a compaiu' 
column, which often stood more than ten deej) 
and fired from all possible-}>o8itions. And this 
^ould take place not so much at the w’ord of 
command of thc'ir lender (who perhaps could 
only hear liimself from the deafening noise of 
the guns and small arms) as from a natural 
consequence of. the eireuin stances in which they 
wore plact'd.” 


Tlio Anif^^ of 1870, then, was the finished 
article which had been proved in its rough 
state in tho furnace of Sodowa. 1870 showed 
how greatly it JiaJ ^benefited by its ex- 
perience. Tjio mobilization was carried out un- 
di8turb^^d b>' fears for what the en€»my might 
do on tlie frontier. The concentration was 
effected at points which enabled the Supreme 
Command to defend thef whole of 190* miles 
of frontier wliile acting in a moss offensively 
against the enemy’s main army, and even the 
encounters at Spichoron and Worth on August 
0, wliich w'oro spoken of afterwards as hora 
(VuMurea and wore said to have ruined Moltko’s 
plan for a great battle on the right bank of tho 
IMosello, proved to be of considerable value 
in a t»u‘tical sense as enabling tne troops to 
test their powers in non-oommittal actions 
against a foe who was known to be in possession 
of a superior fire-arm, the Chassepot. Thcj 
maniK^r in which all units marched to the sound 
of *tho cannon showed that the value of co- 
operation had been thoroughly realized. The 
artillery, d<^termine<l to remove tho stigma 
that rested u]>on their service, came into 
action early and in mass, and, whore necessar\'. 
brought their gims up into the firing line to cope* 
with tho French rifle and thus coxier tho advance 
of thoir infan trj% Tho German gunners re- 
ceived thoir guerdon when tho French 
Emperor, an iirtillorist himself, remarked after 
Sedan, “ In my artillery 1 fool myself per- 
sonally conquered.” Tho cavalry had begun t<» 
grasp the importance of its strategical mission — 
“ Cayalrj' forward ” was an injunction inscribed 
in almost every tologram in the early days of 
August — apart from its u.se on the , battle- 
field ; and tho infantry, now screened by its 
cavalry and protected l)y its artilk^ry, never 
hesitated to come to close quarters. The 
higher lending, generally spealdng, was extra- 
ordiniwily successful. This was duo in the 
first place to Moltke, in the .second to the 
fatuity of llio French generalship ; in the third 
to tlu^ loyalty mth which tho different com- 
manders supported one another. It is- com 
paratively rarely tliat we liear of friction be'- 
tueen commanders and staffs, and when it 
occurred the obstructionist was quickly removed, 
as in the case of Steinmetz. In a genial way 
harmony was preserved by tho exercise ||| tact, 
of wliich Verdy du Vernois gives an early 
example. On J uly 31 the Crown Prince demurred 
to an order to advance on the ground tliat 
the Third Army was not yet ready for the field. 
A Hornewliat peremptory telegram was about 
to be dispatched from the Royal headquai^ters 
when Verdy du Vernois remarked: “I Imqw 
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that staff very well in the last war. If you wish 
to create strained relations with them during 
the whole of this campaign send it; but I 
am perfectly sure that thef^ will be offended, 
^and I think not without some cause. For a 
good reason there must siirely be for their not 
yet fixing the date of starting.** Moltke re- 
plied, “ Well, but how are we to manage k, 
then ? •* Verdy then proposed that ho 
should himself go to the Crown Princo*H head- 
quarters and personally explain the need for 
immediate action. And accordingly he journeyed 
from Mayence to Speyer, and returned within 72 
liours to say that General von Blumenthal, 
who was the Crown Prince*s Chief Staff Officer, 
had agreed to cross the frontier at Weissenburg 
on August 4. 

Prussian strategy in 1870 may be summed up 
in four aphorisms : — 

(1) that errors in the original assembly, of 

the Army can scarcely ever be rectificHi 
during the course of the campaign ; 

(2) that no plan of operations can with safety 

go beyond the first meeting with the 
enemy’s main army ; 

<3) that the only geographical point to be 
considered is the p()int whore the enemy’s 
main army will be found ; 

<4) that the enemy’s main army is to be 
assailed wherever met.' 

The form of strategic attack generally uschI 
by Moltke was that (sailed by some tluj turning 
movement and by ot-h(*rs strategic interception. 
BazairK'/s army was cut off from Paris before 
battle w’as delivered at Gravelotte ; and Mac- 
mahori’s army was completely siirroimdcHl before 
it was decisively attacked at Sedan. This form of 
strategic attack natiually led to that of tactical 
envelopment on the battlefield ; and as in all 
the earlier battles, except Mars la Tour, the 
factor of numerical superiority was on the side 
of the Germans, the first condition of succassful 
enveloping taptics was secured. For a general 
to attempt to envelop an army equal in number 
and quality tp his own obviously exposes his 
over-extended line to the danger of being broken 
by the more compac*.t masses of the enemy. 
This Klinger the Gormans usually managed to 
avoid during the campaign of Metz and Sedan, 
and later on, when with armies inferior in 
niunbers they had to oppose the numerou.s but 
ill -trained troops of the Republic, the superior 
quality of their own troops enabled them to 
adopt breadths' ‘6f front which under other 
circumstances would have proved disastrous. 



GENERAL VON HEERINGEN. ^ 
[InUrnational ittuttrations. 


The getieral success of the envelopment in 1870 
did not deceive them as to its limitations or as 
to th(^ necewity of strong reserves. As Von 
Mt^ckcl, the future teacher of the Japanese, 
pointed out after the war, “ depth and breadth 
of front stand in opposition to, and mutually 
control, each other. Broad fronts have great 
strength at the commenccmcmt of an action, 
but depth alone secures its being thoro.uglily 
carried out. , . . It is a common fault to imder- 
value the waste and the necessity of feeding [tlie 
front line] in a battle . . . and on many 

occasions during the last war wo stood for hours 
on the brink of disaster, all our forces being 
used up . . . The greatest opponent of a 

judi(*ioiis relation between depth and breadth 
is the desire to outflank. Though this is innate 
in all minds it must be combated.** 

A notable change w^as evident in the minor 
tactics of infantry. The tendency to dis- 
|)er8ioii which in 1866 startled the Prussian 
lecKlers as an unauthorized improvisation 
calculated to deprive the company commander 
of the force necessary to execute the assault 
had in 1870 been accepted as inevitable and 
the cry had arisen to “ organize disorder,** 
in other words, to methodize a form of tactics 
which, strictly considered, wee no form at 
all. That it had the advantage of decreasing 
loss in a scries of battles in which for the 
first time both sides were anned with breech- 
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loadi;ig riflos was evident, but it was ae(!oinpanic*d 
by a drawback until then tinheard of, which 
waa only rovcrtled to the world by indeix^udent? 
writers after the war, as, for example., tlu^ author 
of the famous “ Summer Night’s Dretim.” 
The oxamplo to which tht^ writer, M<'<*kel, 
called attention was that of Oravoloite, whore, 
according to the Ofliciul History, 43 com- 
panies of different regiments wore at oiu^ and 
the same time in the AuV)ergo «)f St. Hubert. 
“You liavo s(*en the farmhouse and know the 
building is scarcely large enough to contain a 
single company on war strength, especially when 
you remember that the low' garden was eom- 
manded from Mos.-owfarm and uinh'r a heavy 
fire. Forty -three companies are more than 10,000 
men. When^ were the 0,800 men wlio htul no 
room ?“■ The explanation he gives is that “ tliis 
C|)idemic of w'ithdraw’ing from the battle begins 
witli th(i game and spreading with ]K)stilential 
rapidity rages over the battlefield like a fever.” 
'Hie writer emphatically di'clures that at his first 
Itatilo in France, on reaching the scene lat** in 
the day, “ the field was literally strewed with 
men who hod left the ranks and w(To doing 
nothing. Whole battalioiLs could have bwn 
formed from them. From where we stood you 
could count hundreds. Some were lying down, 
their riflos fiointing to the front as if they were 
still in the firing line and were expecting the 
enemy to attack them at any moment. These 


had evidently remained behind lying down 
when the more courageous had advanced. Others 
had squatted like liares in the furrows. Wherever 
a bush or ditch gave shelter there wore men id be 
seen, who in some cases had made themselves very 
comfortable.” In short, this kind of straggling 
was the consequence of teaching men to take 
cover in attack. “ In dispersion it is difflcult to 
be steadfast, in close order it is difficidt to be 
weak. Under the loader’s influence the ex- 
ample of the strong imi>els the whole. Among 
the leadorless the example of the confused and 
the cowards ha.s tho upper hand.” Moreover, 
the vice of “ extended order,” as Meckel con- 
cciviid it to be, produced another ]jhonomoiion, 
narrudy, “ the effort of the lioiitc'uaht to release 
himself from company ties, and tho similar 
effort of his captain to release himself from 
battalion tics, in order to seek opportunities of 
distinction by individual acts of heroism.” 

In those excor[)ts, as the nsador will perceive, 
are •raised many of those burning questions 
with which the Hritisli Army became familiar 
in the course of ilio South African War, and the 
solution of which was attomptinl in Manchuria in 
1904-5 and in Europt^ in 1014. AVithout pro- 
posing to enter ui)on the later devedopments of 
the German tactical scliool, it is worth noticing 
here that as tho war of 1870 proceeded there 
was a tenden<‘y to abandon tho closer order of 
battle and to fight in more extended formations. 
How far this was duo to the g<moral nature of 
the operations, how far to the diminished capa- 
city of the French troops, how far to tho growing 
experience and confidence* of the Gormans them- 
selves eanm>t be discussed here. Hut 1 1 iero is no 
doubt tlittt in the concluding period of the war 
the 0(*rman infantrymen had learnt to fight 
effcctiv(dy and with far loss lo.ss to thom.mdves in 
comparativ'(dy open order. 

Ttie army that njcrossed tlie frontier in tlie 
spring of 1871, now truly a German Army, had 
on the whol^ vindicated tho principlas on whicdi 
it had been formed and led. In s[)ite of the 
friction which from different causes had arisen 
bcitwe^n some of its component parts, they had, 
sharfxl the same experiences and were therefor 9 
lik(?ly to respond to the same tc^achiiig. The 
war liad prepared tho way not merely to politi- 
cal hut to military unity. The road to Prussian 
hegemony in soldiership as well as in statesman- 
ship had been opened, and when the Army again 
cjiiterod the field it was to demonstrate the 
thoroughness with which the consolidation had 
been effected. We now propose to sketch the 
developments which the German military 
system underwent in the period between 1871 
and 1914 * * 
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TTie groat purpose pursued by Bismarck 
was the unification of Germany and the founda- 
tion of a Gorman Empire under the lead and 
control of Prussia. He attained his end by the 
wars of 1804» 1866, and 1870. The results wore 
tlien put on paper in the shape of a ** Constitu- 
tion of the Gorman Empire,” which bocaine 
law in the sprmg of 1871. This Constitutioh 
laid down the main principles of military orgiitii- 
zation, and was supplemented, as regarded the 
relations between the most important of t^hc3 
Gennan States, by military conventions 
eluded by Prussia with Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wiirtemberg. 

It was laid down in tlio Constitution that every 
German capable of bt^aring arms belonged for 
seven yetirs — in prineijilo from the end of \m 
20t>i to tile beginning of his 28th year- -to tins 
active Army. He was to pass thnn* years with 
the colours and four in the reserve, an<l then, ft)r 
five more years, belong to thci Landwehr. From 
the end of 1 87 1 the peace strength of tlm Army 
was fixed at one per cent, of the population, 
which was then just ov(?r 41,000,000, 

The whole military forces were pla(3cd under 
tho control of the Emp<Tor, subject only to the 
11160810*0 of military indcpc*iidenco preserved to 
some of th(^ States in peoco time. Even in 
Ilavaria the Ernperor^was to have in peace? time* 
a right of insjKjct ion, involving tho responsibility 


for efficiency of the forces. In war ho became 
altogether supreme. Bavaria retained her own 
military organization . and administration, and 
her ** contingent *’ consisted of two Army Corps, 
which wore called, as hitherto, thol. Bavarian 
Corps and the II. Bavarian Corps. Saxony re- 
tained some autonomy in that she liad a Minis- 
try of War (but not a General Staff) of her own, 
litid, as ill 1870, gave her name to an Army C^oriM 
(tho XII.). Wurtemborg had much the same 
rights as Saxony and provided tho XIII. Army 
Corps. Badt?n, with no S]>ecial rights, providini 
the 1 roops of t ho XIV. Anny Corps. Some other 
units w'oro given a ieiTitorial ciiaraoter — ^for 
example, tJio 25th H(M3sifm division. 

The ivholo jK'aee strongth of Germany, 
lifter the FrtMich war, was one por <?ent. of a 
]X)pulaiion of 4 1 ,000,000. ■ It was actually 
fixod by a Law of 1874, for the* period from 
.lanuary, 1875, to December, 1881, at 401,659 
iion-i^ommissioned oflicers and men. There 
were IS Arin>' (^>q)s — tho Prussian Guard 
(Jorp.s, 11 Prussian Army Corps, the XII. 
(Stixony), tho XI 11. (Wurtemberg), tho XfV. 
(Barl(ui), tho XV. (Alsacto-Lorraiiie), and tho 
I. and II. Havariim. Thc'Se 18 Army (k)r|)s 
comprised 469 battalions of infantry, 465 
H(}uiKlrons of cavalry, 300 batteries of field 
artillery, 29 liattalious of garrison artillery, 
18 engineer battalions, and 18 train battalions. 
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Thc» niuuber of officerH, tm w(*ll as of oflic'iaK of 
all HortH, woB not fixod by law, but (i<H*icl(*cl 
annually in tho Budget. 

Jn 1880 bogan the lon^ series of in- 
creases, justified partly by the eonstitutional 
principle that the peiwe strength should be* one 
per cent, of the {Kipulation, but inainl,\ by 
political considerations an<l the alh^^ed striMi^th 
of other countries. AH the onieial explanations of 
later ineroases were, indeed, variations of the 
explanation given of the Bill of ISHO : 

Siare IM74 cunsidernhle inili(ai\ itdoniis have been 
carried out in other HI aU-s. Tlie'»4* i'<>fcirn)s aie <if 
42apitai iniporianre for (ienimny. Hounded alonv; an 
iinmenHC fremtier Ijy lhn»e #;r<*jil iNiwei-s and ftnir 
smaller Powers, and aecessilile fiom tlu* sea aloii,; a 
groat stretch of coast, (jlerniany must he constantly 
ready to defend her liberty and her security. It is 
absolutely necessary to incr<*ase th«* elTeelives and the 
numtior of units, unless we want tlie elToiis made in 
time of pt^ace to be jr«'iidei*ed fruilh-ss in tune of war 
b4H*aiiM«> of the numerical su|N*t'Juril y and .sounder 
organization which our enernie.s eoiild set against u.s. 

So the jieacc strength was raised, for the period 
1881-1888, from 401,659 to 427,274, by the 
increase of the infantry from 469 battalions to 
503, of the field artillery from 300 batb^nes ti> 
JUO, of the garrison i artillery from 20 batteries 
to 31, and of tlie engineers from 18 battalions 
to Id. It was abso derided to givi* some aiuiual 
training to part of the so-ealh^d Krsatz Keserve, 
wliich consisted of men who by good fortune or 
for some slight physical reason t'seaped their 
military ser\ice, but were liable to be called up in 
the event of mobilization. About 20,000 or 


30,000 a year of these men were thus trained 
until 1893» wlien the training of the Ersatz 
Reserve was almost entirely abolished. 

Tn 1886, two years before the completion of 
the period covered by the Law of 1880, the 
Government proposed fresh increases, calling 
attention once more to the increased strength of 
Franco and Russia and other neighbouring 
States. The Empire, the child of a glorious 
war,” must again bo put in a position to enforce 
its policy when “ tlie day arrivc^d of the? mimace 
of an European conflict.” Bismarck was at the 
time engaged in a fierce conflict witli tho German 
(*atholic I'arty, and dissolved tho Keiclistag on 
account of its o])])osition to the now increases. 
After the elections tho Jjaw was passed in 1887. 
It iiKTcased tho jienc'c strength of tlu' Army, hir 
the period from 1887 to 1894, from 427,274 to 
468,409, tJie infantry being iiieroased from 
503 battalions to 534, and the field artillery from 
340, batteries to 364, tlu‘ stn^ngth of the other 
arms rcmiaining iinelianged. 

In 1890 the uumber of Army C\>rps was rais *d 
from 18 to 20 by the formation of tho XVI. 
Army ()orps in Lorraine and of the XVll. Army 
Corps on tho eastern frontier, and a f(‘W montlis 
latiT the ])ea(‘e strength was again increased, 
for the jieriod from 1 890 until 1894, from 468,409 
to 486,983. The infantry •was increased from 
534 battalions to 538, the field artillery from 
364 batteries to 434, tho cngiuisTS from 19 
battalions to 20, and tho train from 18 batta- 
lions to 21. 

Ju 1893 came far more important clianges, 
effected again only after a Parliamentary con- 
flict and a dissolution of tho Reichstag. The 
Government announced, once more with special 
reference to both France and Russia, that 
the grailunl iucri*as(‘s of the peace strongth • 
were* no lunger sufficient. The Empire must 
proet't'd “ to utilize to the full all its resources 
in men.” The Govoriimi'nt said : - 

Wo muHt adopt an organization involving ihi* om- 
ployiiiont of all the men really fit for sorvipo. Only 
then Bhall wo bo ablo to face rolmly the possibility of 
an attack. Tin* systom which consists in slow and 
steady progrt*s8 must now bo abandoned and give 
way to the immediate application of the principles 
upon which our military constitution rests. This 
application of principles will be pushed tis far sa 
tho oconumic.aud financial resources of tho Empire 
allow. 

It was found impossible for the prosimt to 
incretiee the number of Army Corps. The 
increase in tho number of men taken up im- 
plied, therefore, some shortening of service 
with the colours, and oolour service was to be 
reduced from throe years to two with all arms 
except cavalry and horsii artillery. The 
|K*ace strength of the Army was increased fro& 
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486,983 to 557,193. But tho main effect of 
the reorganization was that tJie Anny was pre- 
pared to mobilizi; with a larger niiiuber of 
young and weli-traiiiod nn'n, the total being 
estimated at 4,300,009. 

In 1899 th(' ( roveminent was again alarmed 
by tjie progress of France and Kussia, and 
foLiitd a fresh argument in the Spanish -American 
War, wliicli had “ proved with terrifying 
clearness what a injee has to i)aid for lack of 
regular prejmnitiou for war in time of ponce.” 
The numlxT of Army (’orjjs was now increased 
from 20 to 2:5, by th<‘ formation of the XV 111. 
Anny Corps at Fi ankfurt-nn-the-Maiii, the XIX. 
(2nd Saxon) Army thorps, and a 111. ‘Bavarian 
Army Corps. The peace strength of the Army 
M^os increased by 16,000 men, apart, from 
non-commissioned officers. T)io 23 Army Corps 
now t5omi)rised 625 battalions <»f infantry, 
482 squadroiv4 of cavalry, 574 batteries of 
field artillery, 38 battalions of garrison artillery, 
26 battalions of engiiu^ers, 11 battalions of 
communication troops, and 23 battalions of 
train. 

In 1905 there was a further increase of tho 
jieace stnnigth by 10,000 men, together with on 
improvement of tho provisions for tho traiftingof 
the ^e8(*r^'es. There was a similar increase of 
tile pea<*t' stn^ngth in 1911, and great tochnieal 
imjiroveim'iits wen* effected, especially by 
the creation of machine gun companies and by 
a large inen^ase* of expenditure on instruction. 
The internal political' situation was not then 
favourable for t.lie Govenunent, and it needed 
the Morocco crisis of 1911 to give full liberty 
to the appetites of the military authorities. 
Even then they were somewhat hampered by 
the competition of the naval aythorities ; and 


ICmOfa Nrnsr 

there was opt^n strife for a time between tho 
then Prussian Minister of War, General von 
Heeringen. and the Sc^cretary of State for the 
Imperial Navy. 

'rhere was a general election in Germany *at 
the begiiuiing of 1912, and the Government 
announced that it was necessary to liave a 
Reichstag “ ready to maintain the Army and 
Navy in a perfect state of preparation and to 
.fill up tho gaps in Germaiiy’st armaments.” 
Although tho elections resiilifxl in tremendous 
Socialist victories, and the Imperial Minister 
of Finance, Herr AVenmith, resigned office, the 
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military, increaflt's wore oblaiiu'd. Tlio Liiw t»f 
1912 raised tho poaoo strength of the Army to 
544,211. and tlu^ miinher of Army Corps was 
iivrased from 211 to 25 by the creation of the 
XX. Army Corps for tho eastt^rn frontier 
(Allenstein) and of the XXI . Army Corps for Uu 
western frontier (iSaarbriieken). It was dtsaibsl 
that the most imyjortant provisions of the Law 
of 1911, as well as of tlie new I^aw, shonld be 
carried out imin€Hiiat(5ly, instead <if being 
syiread over the yierk d until 1915. Tlie Law 
involved a eonsidt'rablo rc'organization ami re- 
distribution on both frontiei's. It increastjd 
enormously tho readiness *>£ the Army for war, 
and was the greatest effort made by Germany 
sinee 1 870. As regards numbers, thi' total yxjace 
strength became ayiymiximately 723,000, all 
ranks included, that is to say, 544,000 
privates, 30,000 offic(^rs, 95,000 non-conuiiis- 
sioned olTicers, 14,000 one-year voluntotjrs, 
and 40,000 oflieers and others of the adiuini- 
strative cadre. 

Nevertheless, the Law of 1012 wtw hardly in 
force before fresh increases began to be de- 
manded and prediettid. Tlie iusyiirod news- 
y^ay>er8 }>retended to castigate the military 
authorities for their slowness, and the Emperor 
delivered a syieeeh referring to tho “ thorough 
ny>plication of tlie y)rinciplo of obligatory 
service.” 3’he new Hill itself very soon appeared. 
It y)ro]K)8cd tho increase of the peace strength 
from 544,211 to 601,170 privates, and the 
addition of 4,000 officers, 15,000 nou-cuimuis- 
sioned officers, and 27,000 horses. Adding the 


administrative cadre and 18,000 one-year 
V(»hinteers the total y>eai;e strength was raisinl to 
alK)ut 870,000 men. ^[(*st of the increase was 
to )>e effected immediately*, altliougli the Hill 
covered a period of three years. The number of 
Army C\)ry)s remained 25. li^it the various an i s 
were ultiniati^ly to bi^ raised to totals of 009 
battiiliDiiK of infantry, 550 squadrons of cavalry* 
033 butteries of field artillery, 55 battalions of 
gairisrni artillery, 44 battalions of engineciv, 31 
battaliojLs of communication trooy^s, and 20 
battalions of the train. Wo are deuling liere 
only* with peace streiigtlis, but the ultimate^ 
oltect of tho Law of 1913 and its predecessoi*.-. 
would have boon, after the lapse of 24 years, 
to provide Germany with a fully*^ traiiuxi 
reserve of 5,400,000 men. The Imperial 
Chancelloi', in introducing the Bill in tho 
Reichstag, said : — 

The dii'ecting thought of the Bill ia the adopiiuti 
of military service for all, according to the resourctii 
of the population. In round numbers we must 
incoi’poratc G:i,000 more men annually. Their in- 
corporation must, above everything, seivo to raisr 
tho strength of certain troops. This increase of the 
strength of units will render mobilization mon> 
rapid, >vUl facilitate the transition from peace to 
wai* footing, will give us younger reservists on mobili- 
zation, and will augment their number. 

Tho Law was passed in Juno, 1913, together 
with the extraordinary financial “ levy ” which 
was mentioned in a previous oliapter of this work. 
The great increase of numbers allowed battalions, 
batteries, and cavalry regiments to be raised 
to such u high establisliment that not more 
than one or two classes of the Resen'e would be 
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raquired to mobilize the first line, Henee, 
the quality of the active Army and its 
training in peace was improved, mobilization 
was accelerated, and the covering troops 
on the frontiers were made strong enough 
to take the field and deal a blow against 
an unprepared enemy without waiting for 
ri^servists from the interior. Although little 
definite information was forthcoming, it 
^^'as evident that the number of units Df the 
German covering troops and their effectives, 
whose business it is to protect the mobilization 
and concentration of the main armies, was 
Uj be largely increased. All German troops had 
increased strengths under the new Law, but 
the troops of 11 corps — six on the French 
frontier and five on the Russian frontier — 
had a higher establishment than the rest. One 
marked feature of the new plans was 
the strengthening of fortified plac'cs, especially 
Konigsberg and Graudenz in the east. 

Judging the Law of 1913 fis a whole just after 
it had been passed, tlie Military Correspondent 
of The Times made the following v'cry accurate 
estimate ; — 

There is no evidence of any marked change in the 
principles which have hitherto guided German 
military administrators, nor in the straU^gical use of 
the gn^atArmy which hn« been fashioned with such 
splendid continuity of purpose during the past 40 
years. 'I'horo is still ilto underlying design, academic 
though at present it f)e, to crush Franco by a vigorous 
oflfonsivo befoi'e the weight of Ilussia cun bo brought 
to boar. There is still a very plain h*mptation on 
military grounds to traverse neutral St^itcs in an 
ofTensivo campnign against Fraii<;e. Thei-e is still 
the obvious intoiiGon to light a defensive campaign 
at first against Russia, and this intention is made 
more manifest by the plans for improving the fortresses 
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in East Prussia. The determination to wage offensive 
wai* with the utmost energy and ruthlessness remains 
to-day os always the central idea of the German 
strategist , and the main effect of the new naval 
and military Juu's is to second offensive policy by 
placing in the hands of German diplomacy a weapon 
fashioned for offensive war. 

Wo have scon that, by the terms of the 
Imperial Constitution, every Gorman capable of 
bearing arms was rendered liable to three years’ 
service with the colours and four years* service 
in the Reserve, followed by five years in the 
Lnndwohr. We have seen also that, by the 
(Jonstitution, the peace strength of the Army 
was fixed at oiu^ j)er cent, of the population, and 
that, by a sorioH of Aririy Laws, the German 
Army between 1870 and 1913 kept pace with 
the growth of the population from 41,000,000, 
just after the Fraiieo-Geriiian War, to the total 
i>f luwly 05,000,000 shown by the census taken 
at the Olid of 1910. We must now consider 
in more detail the application of tho principle 
of national serx ice. 

Liability to military service began at the age 
of 17 and ended at the age of 45. Liability to 
active service began at the age of 20. The 
normal military record of a German citizen, 
recruited for the infantry, was as follows : — 
He joined tho colours at the age of 20 and 
remained in them for two years. He then joined 
the reserve of t ho active forces for approxi- - 
mately five-aud-a-half years, being called up for 
periodical trainings. He then belonged to the 
First Ban of the Landwehr for five years, and 
to tho Second Ban of the Landwehr for six years. 
.While in the First Ban ho was liable to be called 
up twice for training of a week or fortniglit. 
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• In iM Second Ban of the Landwehr ho was not 
liable to training but could voluntcOT for train- 
ing. Leaving tiie Landwelir at the ago of 39, 
he was enrolled in the Second Ban of the Land- 
dturm until the end of his 4^th year. In the 
cavalry and horse artillery the period of active 
service was three years instead of two, followed 
by only about four- and -a-half years in the 
reserve of the activ(»Amiy, only three years in 
the First Ban of the Landwehr. and, finally, 
eight years, instemd of six, in the So(;orid Ban 
of the Landwehr. 

ITie development of this system, which was 
very different from the original idea of universal 
and upiform service of tlu^?o years with the 
colours, four years in the active Reserve, and live 
yei"s in the Landwehr, was marked by tlu^ 
following BtBgt‘s : — In 1888 it was observed that 
Germany, with the 12 years* service system, had 
only 12 classes to sot against the 20 classes of 
France and the 15 classes of Russia. It was 
therefore considered nec;essary to increase tlie 
number of men available in the evc^nt of mobili- 
zation by using a poi’t of the Landwehr in the 
reserve formation. It \tas accordingly decided to 
lengthen the period of service with the colours, in 
the active Ros(^rve and in the Landwehr from 
12 to 19 j-ears, to re-establish a Second Ban of 


the Landwehr, and to lengthen the period of 
service in the Landsturm by three y^rs. In 
this way service with the colours, in the active 
Reserve, and in the Landwehr ended at the age 
of 39, instead of at the age of 32 : and the 
liability to service ceased at the agC3 of 45, in- 
stead of at the age of 42. 

In 1893 came the reduction of service with the 
cplours from three years to two, except in the 
cavalry and horse artillery. We have explained 
that the main effect of the l^aw of 1893 was to en- 
able the Army to mobilize w-ith a larger number 
of youn g and wel 1 ■ trained men. There was in this 
no iuti^ntion wliatevor to reduce tlie burden 
of military service, and all efforts to do so 
were tliroughout resisted with the utmost 
energy. Again and again in the following yecura 
the Socialist Party in tlie Rekdistag attempted 
without the- least success to get scjrvice in the 
<*avalry reduced from three years to two. The 
only purpose of the reduction of the period of 
colour service of unmounted troops was to 
secure the training of a far larger proportion 
of the population. Although there was an 
annual available contingent of about 465,000 
men, it was not possible*, under the system of 
universal three years* service, to take up more 
than from 175,000 to 178,000. The remainder 
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were left at home or subjected to a short triumog 
of little military value. The authors of the 
Law of 1893 calculated that» ^ith shortened 
service, there would be about 229,000 instead 
of 175,000 recruits a year, and that the ulti- 
mate result would be 24* classes of tramod men, 
making a total of about 4,300,000. The 
ultimate effect of the Law of 1913 would have 
been, as already stated, to increase this number 
to 5,400,000. 

So much for the increase in tho number of 
trained men. Ahnost as much importance 
was attached to the consequent lowering of 
age of the troops destined to form the main 
held annies. Tlie war of 1870 had shown 
grave defects in the troops of the Landwehr — 
lack of physical and moral forco under great 
strain, a large proportion of sick, and insuffi- 
eioiit vigoiu: in attack and stubbornness in 
defence. The annual contingents being in- 
creased, it became less necessary to call up 
the older men. If, for instance, on the three 
years’ system, it had been rwHJC'ssary to fill the 
reserves of tho field armies with men from the 
oldest class of the First Ban of the Landwelir, 
men of from 32 to 33 years of age, these same 
places would in future be taken by men from 
26 to 28 years of age. Where it had previously 
been necessary to ^o bacjk to tho J3th class, 
it would in future be necessary to employ only 
8 classes. 

We have spoken hitlierto of the normal 
ease of tho recruit taken up at the ago of 20 
and passing through all tho nonnal stages 
to exemiition from service at the age of 45. 
At no time, however, ditl the numbers 
n^cruited exhaust all the at'ailable re- 
sources. There were considerable numbers of 
men who obtained total or temporary exemption 
from service — apart from the exclusion from 
t he Army of common criminals and of men who 
ri‘mainod totally unfit for five years after the 
commonooinent of their legal obligation to 
military service. The main causes of exemption 
were, of course, physical, but tliere was a large 
measure of consideration for men with j^culiar 
family or business ties, as well as for men 
destinc^d for careers in which they would bo 
seriously handicapjied by the interruption of 
their studios for the jjurpose of military service. 
I'pon the whole, however, there was very little 
disposition to avoid military training, even in 
cases where exemption could bo obtained. 

The untrained incm of the German Army 
belonged to the Ersatz Rt'servcj or the First 
Ban of the Landstunn. The Ersatz Reserve 
consisted, first, of men wlio were liable and fit 
for service but who, owing. to the excess of the 
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supply of recruits, had not been embodied by 
the age of 23 ; secondly, of the various classes 
of men who for one reason or another had been 
allowed to postpone their military service ; 
and, thirdly, of men suffering from slight 
physical defects, but regarded as “ moderately 
fit for service. Tlie importance of tho Ersatz 
Rrc^servcj lay in the fact that upon it in a largo 
degree depended the filling up of the depCts 
afti'r tho active and rt'servo units of the field 
armies had btjen mobilised ; upon these depots 
formed of cadres from the active army, tho 
Ersatz, and the annual contingent of mcriiits, 
depended the replacing of casualties in tho fight- 
ing formations. Tho First Ban of tho Laud- 
stiirm coiisist<3d (1) of all boys over 17 years of 
agcj who had not begiui their military service ; 
(2) of young men who wore permanently unfit 
for service in tho field, but who could bo used 
as workmen or for purposes for which their 
ordinary occupations specially fitted them ; 
and (3) of young men who would have been em- 
bodied in tho Ersatz Reserve, but wore rejected 
owing to excess of numbers. 

Over and above the ordinary troops thus 
recruited and distributed there was tho very 
important class (in 1913 about 18,000) of so- 
called one-year volunteers {Einjiihrige) They 
consisted of practically all the sons of well- 
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to-do claHHoa, who had a (hjiunanium (xluca* 
tiou and haxl piusncd the exainiiuitioti 
on leaving school which was the one 
and only certificate of aptitude for*- 
tho University and subseqiKMitly for any 
of tho superior brandies of (Joveniineiit 
servdete. Armed with this certiH«!ate and with 
suilicieiit moans to provide their own food and 
oquipmerit, th(\y were allowed to serve in tJie 
Anny for one year only, and enjoyed great 
privileges during tlie period of their service. 
They could cJioose their own yf»ar of service 
up to the age of 23, or, for any reasonable? 
cause of delay, up to the age of 20 or 27. They 
could select, moreover, the arm, and in many 
civsi's tlio regiment, which they wished to join. 
'I'hey formed, afterwards, the main source of 
siqiply of oflicers and iion-cominissioncd officers 
< f the Reserve. 

'rile number of non -commissioned oflicf?rs in 
If) 14 was alxjiit 100,000. As in almost all other 
( lerman walks of life, they boro a great variety of 
titles, but they could be divided for practical 
pur|K)ses into a superior cloas and an inferior — 
the FeldiveheJ, or sergi?ai it -major, and the 
VizefeldweheU wdio wore sw'orda w'itli tho 
oflicer's knot, and the Sergeant and suiiple 
Unleroffi'Jer, \vlu» had not this distinction. The 
great majority < f the non-coinn\issioned oOicors 
rose from the ranks, and were either men who 
IumI volunteered at the age of 17 or had re- 
eiig.igod at the end fif their two or three years of 


military service. Men with any special aptitude, 
who during their service showed an inclination 
to rejoin, were given special instruction for 
tho duties of non-commissioned officers. A 
minority — porliaps one-quarter — of the non- 
commissioned officers came from special schools, 
which were of two kinds —preparatory schools 
for boys of 15, who remained two years, and 
“schools for non-commissioned officers,” which 
took tho pupils from the preparatory schools, 
and any other candidates between the ages of 
17 and 20 who had good recommendations and 
a good elementary education. Those who 
passed through Ixith schools could become non- 
comniissionod officers at tho ago of 19. 

The quality of the non-commissioned officers 
was certainly very various. Tho general level 
of education, both general and military, was 
high, but system was more powerful tlian initia- 
tive, and especially among the younger non- 
coimni.sRiono<l officers there was a lack of real 
discipline combined wif.h a taste for authority 
which developed inisily into brutality. 

Tho corjis of oflicers of the German Army 
was composed in the main of two classes of can- 
didates, “ cadets,” who had received all their 
fHlucation in the special cadet schools, and 
youths who, at tho end of their ordinary school 
education, hiul joined the rank-, as Fahnenjiinker 
with a view to obtaining** eommissions. The 
second class, which fonni»d about two -thirds of 
tho w'holo, enjoyed preliminary advantages in 
proportion to their educational attainments, 
and the Kmperor William luwl alw'ays endea- 
voured to raise the goneial level by giving six^cial 
lulvantagi^s to those w^lio hotl pn.s.sod the 
“ ttbiturient,” or leaving, examination of the 
public sidiooJs. A small jiercontage, about 
five or six per cent., had passed one year at a 
university before entering tho Army. Two 
tests liad to bo satisfied by every eandidate, 
w'liateviT his origin. He? hod to pass the general 
examination qualifying him for a commission. 
His nomination liad also to be approved by 
a vote of the officers of tho regiment which 
he wps to join. This requirement was main- 
tained with absolute rigour,, and served to 
uphold the very strong ela.ss distinctions in 
the different arms and evtai in different regi- 
ments of fill* snine arm. It was an absolute 
barrier to the entrance, for instance, of Jews, 

hether ns officers or reserve officers. 

Tho cadets were for the most part sons of 
officers or of Civil servants of the higher grade.s. 
Having obtained a nomination they entered a 
cadet school at the ago of 10, passed a prelimi- 
nary examination at tho ago of 17, and then, 
normally, served with the colours for six 
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months as Tion-commissioned officers. Thence 
they passed into a wmr school, and obtained their 
commissions at about the age of 19. Trained 
to arms as it were from the cradle, and imbued 
with mUitary traditions and military doctrine, 
Uie officers who came from the .cadet schools 
retained the stamp throughout their lives. 
Curiously enough, the first cadet companies 
formed in Prussia in 1680 wore composed of 
French children whose families had emigrated 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
When the French supply of candidates fell off, 
Frederick William I. reorganized the corps 
by bringing all the schools together in Berlin. 
Frederick the Great improved the system, 
especially by mitigating the severities of the 
training and treating the boys, as ho said, not 
like farm hands but like gentlemen and future 
officers.** In the Seven Years War he employed 
as officers cadets hardly 14 years old. The 
schools wore kept up with varying success. 
After the war of 1870 there was a great increase 
in the number of candidates. The Berlin cadets 
were established all together in the famous 
cadet school at Oross-Lichterfclde. There were 
cadet schools also at Bensberg, Coslin, Karlsruhe, 
Naumburg, Plon, Potsdam, and Wahlstadt. 

The great Army Law of 1913 involved, as wo 
have seen, an addition of no less than 4,000 
officers. Matters were so arranged as to secure 
a considerable improvement in the rate of 
promotion. For some years discontent had 
been growing among the officers th<*mselv€'H, 
and the congestion in the lower ranks of the 
v^fficers* corps of this enormous Army which had 
seen practically no war for more than 40 years, 
caused grave misgivings us to its real cffi(;i(*ncy 
in the hold. The statistics of 1910 and 1911 
showed that, on the average, l^ussian officers 
hud to W’ait from 14 to 16 years for promotion 
to the rank of captain, aiul from 11 to 12 years 
mon^ for promotion to the rank of major. In 
Bavaria promotion >vas considerably more 
rapid, but for the young Prussian officer the 
main hope was to find his w’ay into the General 
Staff, where advancement was sure. 

Wo havi^ now reviewed the main elt*m<^uts in 
the composition of the great German military 
maclune. It is easy to realize that its working 
affected closely the whole fabric of society, and 
tJiat the claims and the spirit of the Army per 
vadod everything. Although tl\e wars of 18C4* 
1866, and 1870 were but a faint memory to the 
givater part of the population, the militivry 
spirit was kejit alive by every possible means, 
in tlie schools, in the Army itself, and in politics. 
As regards the coips of officers, tradition was 
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enormously strong, and it was well supported by 
family and personal interest. The -Army was 
ever t}ie most important of all professions, and 
every attempt to lower its position was resisted 
with the utmost vigour. All the well -intf^nded 
and ingenious proposals whieji emanated from 
Great Britain and other countries for reduction 
ur limitation of armaments were of necessity 
doomed to failure, because tjie German Empire 
w^as satiu*ated with the Ix^lief that the future 
belougtjd to the strong, and that the only way 
to keep German.v strong wus not only to train 
every a\'ailablo man for ser\ ice in the field, but 
to keep the whole nation in the strong military 
gi‘i}) of Prussia and to maintain as the head and 
the maiaspi'irig of the State the Prussian military 
caste. Notwitlistanding all theories of equal 
opportunity, and even the sincere efforts of tlie 
Emperor William to cheek the growth of luxury 
in the Army and especially in “ creu:*k *’ rrgi- 
lueuts, social gradations continued to be 
reflected nowhere so accurately as in the Gei man 
Anny List. Commissions in the Piussian 
Guard, for instanc<s and especially in the 
more exclusive regiments, siuh a; the famous 
regime nt of Gardes du Corps, w^re the luidis- 
pvitcd preserve of the great laud oMiiing families. 
And so down to the liumblrst line regiment in 
the dullest and least desirable frontier garrisons. 
If the prevailing motive at the to];) of the* sca'e 
was the determination to retain p twer — and 
power in the Army meant power throughout he 
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State — the prevailing motive lower down in the 
scale was pride. For Home years before tlio 
Great War the Army had liegiin to be inf ted by 
the luxury and materialinm wliich had come of 
too rapid proHjMTity and increase of wealth.. 
But the great majority, espociall;^' of regimental 
oflicers, wore keen, hard, simjile, and devotol 
soldiers, whose onl>' reward for their work was 
the proud position whicli thej^ enjoyed. On 
the other hand, the level of n*al intelligence was 
not high. Jjike jioople in so many other spheres 
of life in Germany, tiie oflicers were ofU‘u well- 
instructed without being well-educated, cock- 
sure and self-satisfied without being intelligent. 
Judged oven more by the oflicers than by* the 
men, the German Arm>' wa.s an Arni> which 
badly needed some sharp lessons from ex- 
perience and especially from defeats. 

'rhroughoiit the ofTicu^rs’ corp.s ran an almost 
universal, if at most times uood-nature<l, 
contempt for .civilians as such, and a 
conviction that, while* political freedom 
must bt* tolerated to a certain «*xtont, there 
wt»ro well-defined limits lK»yond which froedom 
must not go. The field of (.Icnnan politics 
was dottfMl with landrnarlcs and boundari(*s 
delining the points at wliich “the military** 
would as a j natter of courso intervoiio. Tho 
Army devoted its spr*cia) attention tin the one 
hand to the growth of Socialism and on tho 
other hand io any culpablo moderation in 
dealing with the frontier populations - Alsa- 
tians. l*oles. and Danes. In tho year before the 
war tho famous ZalK*rn affair afforded a peculiar 


illustration of the fact that the Army, and 
not tho Governmoni or the Civil Administration, 
was tho supreme force in the jirovinces which 
Bismarck had taken from Franco. Similar 
tendencies wore at least as ftrong in Posen and 
ov'cn in Schloswlg-llolstcin. As for Socialism^ 
it was one of tho groat resources of militarx^ 
argument— just as. for tlie matter of that, 
“ militarism ** was one of the great resources 
of Socialist argument. Year after year tlie 
lieichstag debates on th(^ Arm\' estimates 
consisted of sham fights betwi*en tho Prussian 
Minister of War, whoever he might be, and 
the Socialist leaders. *rhe Socialists carried 
on an incessant campaign against the brutal 
treatment of recruits, a campaign which had 
some, but not in latter years very much, 
foimdation in fact. The Minister of War 
invariably railed against tlie perils of Socialism 
in the Army, and accused the Socialists of sowing 
tho seeds of mutiny and even of troason. Both 
partw^ft to these disputes knew very well that 
tho Army wa.s in no danger whatever from 
public opinion and that in the hour of need 
every Gorman would rally to the flag. 

As to German feeling generally, it would be 
too much to suy that tho Army was universally 
popular, but military service was accepted as 
a matter of course, and with absolute belii^f 
not only in its value for the country's defence 
but in its vast importance as a training for 
civil life and for all organized effort. The 
Socialist party itself based its unequalled 
organization upon military standards, and the 
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training of the wtfulo youth of theiusountry at 
an impressionable age to regard themselves 
as part of one great machine was the root of 
most of the order and discipline that pervaded 
Oonnan life and was so impressive and so 
deceptive. It was esf>ocially deceptive as 
regards the peace-loving *’ character of the 
derman people, and concealed realities that 
were all too horribly revealed as soon as .the 
donnan people wont to war. From the 
Army the whole people learned the beliefs and 
habits that were afterwards the strongest in 
daily life. They learned to control and also 
to obey, to organize and be organized, and to 
accept as in the nature of things* a sysU^niati. a- 
tion of life that was nothing but a reflection in 
every sphere of the spirit and methods of tin? 
Prussian Army. 

We have seen that at the outbreak of war the 
German Army consisted of 2;j Army C Drps. Since 
the increases and changes effected in 1913 tliey 


were grouped in eight inspeotions.*’ These 
inspections were at Panzig (General von 
Prittwitz und Cinffron) for the L, XVII., and 
XX. Army Corps ; at Perlin (General von 
Heeringen) for the Prussian Guard Corps, the 
XII. Army Corps, and the XIX. Armv Corps ; 
at Hannover (General voi Bii’ow) forthe VIT.. 
IX., and X. Army Corps ; at Munich (Prince 
Rupert of Bavaria) for the III. Army Corps and 
the I., II., and III. Bavarian Corps ; at 
Carlsruhe, the capital of Baden (the Grand 
Duke of Baden) for the VIIT., XIV., and XV. 
Army Corps ; at Stuttgart, the capital of 
Wurtemberg (Duke Albert of Wurtomberg) 
for the IV., XI., and XIII. Army Corps; at 
Saarbriicken (General yon Kichhom) for the 
XVI., Will, and XXT. Army Corps ; and at 
Berlin (fSeneral von Kluck) for tho II., V. 
and VI. Army Corps. Tho peace distribution 
and composition of Army Corps is shown in 
tho a(‘conipanying table : — 


PEACE DISTRIBUTION AND COMPOSITION OF THE GERMAN FIELD ARMY* 

ON OCTOBER 1, 1913. 
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Pnishi«i.ri (jiiard 

Ih i Jin . . 

2 

6 

1 1 

:i:i 

2 
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40 

2 

2 

1 

3 

- 

2 

4 

0 

24 

3 

1. Corps . . 

Kiiiiigsberg 
•Slcttiii. . 

2 

4 

! H 

24 

- 

3 

6 

30 

1 

r 

- 

2 

2 ( 

2 

4 

9 

24 

3 

If 
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i 9 

27 
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4 

20 

1 

2 


1 
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2 

4 

8 

24 

- 

IIJ 
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4 

• 8 

2i 

1 

2 

4 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

4 

9 

24 

3 

IV 

Mag.Jrbiirg 

2 

4 

8 

24 

1 

♦ 

4 

-!? 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

2 

4 

8 

24 

- 

V 

Poson 

2 

5 

10 

30 

1 

2 

4 

20 

- 

1 

- 

•> 

1 

2 

4 

9 

24 

3 

VI 

riroKlau 

2 

5 

10 

30 

1 

3 

0 

30 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

24 

- 

VII ..'M<iiist*T 

2 

5 

10 

30 

1 

2 


20 

I 

- 

2 

1 

- 

2 

4 

8 

24 


viir. 

Coblenz 

2 

4 

8 

24 

- 

2 

4 

20 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

4 

8 

24 


IX 

Alt-oiia 

2 

6 

10 

30 

1 

2 

' 4 

20 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

4 

8 

24 

~ 

X . . . illannover 

2 

4 

8 

24 

1 

.» 

4 

; 20 1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

•» 

4 

8 

24 

- 

xr 

Cassi'l 

2 

4 

8 

24 
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2 

4 

20 
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1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

4 

9 

24 

3 

X ll.( Ist K. Siixon) 

l)rf'sdf‘Ti 

2 

4 

8 

24 

2 

2 

4 

20 1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

2 

4 

0 

24 

3 

X ill. Corps 

WurU'mberg . . 

2 

4 

0 

27 

- 

2 

4 1 

20 ' 

- 


- 

2 

1 

•> • 

4 

8 

24 

- 

XIV 

I\arlsi*uho 

2 

r> 

iio 

30 

- 

•» 

4 1 

20 

- 

3 ' 


- • 

*2 

4 

8 

24 

- 

XV 

Strassburg 

2 

4« 

! 8 

24 

2 

•» 

i 4 1 

20 . 

- 

2 

1 • 

7 1 

1 

o 

4 

8 

24 

- 

XVI 

.n*‘tz . . 

2 

4 

1 8 

24 

- 

.3 

! e, 

30 

- 


1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

8 

24 

" 

XVII. 

1 larizig 

2 

4 

8 

24 

I 

2 

4 

20 1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

2 

4 

8 

24 • 

- 

XVIII 

Frankfurt ■ on - ' 








20 i 




1 




8 

24 



Main 

2 

4 

0 

27 

1 

2 

4 

- ' 

3 ' 

- 

1 

- 

2 

4 

- 

X 1 X.(2nd B. Saxon) lioipzig 

2 

4 

8 

24 


2 

4 

20 ; 

1 

1 ; 

1 

1 

2 

- 

2 

4 

0 

24 

3 

XX. Corns.. 

Allonsh^iit 

2 

4 

8 

24 

1 

2 

4 

20 

* 1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

4 

9 

24 

3 

XXI . . Saarbrtirken . . 

2 

4 

0 

27 

- 

2 

4 

20 

- ! 

1 ! 


3 

- 

2 

4 

10 

24 

6 

T. llavarian . . 

vrunich . . 1 

2 

■ 4 

8 

24 

1 

2 

4 

10 

2 

-- 


- 

2 

2 

4 

8 

24 

- 

11. llavarian ..Wurzburg ..! 

2 

4 

8 

24 

1 

2 

4 

20 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

4 

9 

24 

3 

ill. Bavaria 11 

Mirnberg 

2 

4 

8 

24 

“ 

2 

4 

18 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

4 

2 

4 

8 

24 


1 [60 jl06217| 

d51 

18 j55 1 

no 

647 

14 

28 |23 

26 

20 

60 1 

100 

21 1 000 

sT 


669 no 6J3 


•ITio above table is conipiletl from Lob^irs Jahrberichte, 1913. Fortress artillery, pionoeiR, railway and 
telegraph troops, flying corps, and train battalions are omitted. 
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GERMAN TELEPHONE RANGEFINDER. [Central Nsws. 


The Gonorals-iii-Coiuinund were Baron von 
Plettenbcrg (Prussian GuanlJ ; von Francois 
(I.) ; von Linsingoii (II.) ; von Lochow 
(III.) ; Sixt von Arnim (l\’.) ; von Strantz 
(V.) ; von I’ritzelwitz (VI.) ; von Ein^in (VII.) ; 
TiilfT von Tachepo imd Woidonbacli (VIII.) ; von 
Quast (IX.) ; von Kiniiiich (X.) ; Baron von 
Schofler-JJoyadol (XL); von Elsa (XII.) ; 
von Fahock (XIIL>; von Hoiningoii (XIV.) ; 
von Doimling (XV.) ; von Miidra (XVI.) ; v’^on 
Mivk(^nsoii (XVir.) ; von Schonok (XVTII.) ; von 



GERMANS TAKING OBSERVATIONS. 

[Ruord Prgss. 


Kirchbach (XIX.) ; von Scholtz (XX.) ; von 
Billow (XXI.) ; von Xylander (I. Bavari^m) ; 
von Martini (IT. Bavarian) ; and Baron von 
Horn (III. Bavarian). 

Apart from tho eight army inspectors there 
wore an inspect or-gonoral of cavalry in Berlin, 
with ins|)ections of cavalry at Posen, Stettin, 
Strassburg, and Saarbriicken ; an ius]mttor- 
genoral of field artillery in Berlin ; an iii8p€)ct(»r- 
gi;neral of garrison artillery iti Berlin, with 
ins[)ections at Berlin, Strassburg, and Cologne; 
an iiLSpoctor-general of engine<»rs and fortresses 
in Berlin, with inspections «l Berlin, I*osen, 
Strassburg, Mainz, and Thorn ; an insjiector- 
goneral of cornniiinicatiori troojis in Berlin,' 
with iuspection.s of railwa\^ troops, military 
tek'graphs, and military aviation and a(.Tonau- 
tic3 ; a train inspection ; and an inspection of 
machine guiLs. 

There were also military governors and eom- 
inundants at the following strong places : — 
Altona, Borkiim, Cuxhavcn, Gecstomiinde, Heli- 
goland, and Wilhelmshaven on tho North Sea ; 
Danzig» Friedrichsort, Kiel, Kdnigslxirg, Swino- 
mtinde, and Pillau on f)r near tho Baltic ; 
Breslau, Giatz, and Glogau in Silesia ; Posen, 
Thom, Grandenz, and Feste Boyen, and other 
barrier forts along the eastern frontier ; Metz, 
Bitsche, and Diedenhofcn (Thionvillo) in Lor- 
raine ; Neu Breisach, Hiiningen, Fn^ibuig, 
Strassburg, Oermershoim, Mainz, Ckiblonz, 
Cologne, and Wesel along the Rhine ; lUistrin 
on the Oder ; Ulm and Ingolstadt on the 
Danube. 

The £m£>cror, who became supreme in war, 
WHS supreme in peace also, except for the degree 
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of indopeiidence retfuned after 1870 by the 
Bavariaa army and to some extent by the 
Saxon and Wurtemberg forces. Apart from the 
#reat General Staff, which is dealt with else- 
where, and the "'inspections’* already enume- 
rated, the Emperor’s functions were performed 
through the Ministry of War and through his 
Military Cabinet. The existence of the Military 
flabinot, whoso head was at all times the Em-, 
peror’s chief agent and moiithpioco, was a 
frequent subject of controversy and the charge^ 
of dual control and of interference with the 
powers of the Imperial Chancellor (who was 
responsible for the Ministry of War as for all 
other Departments of State) and of Parliament 
was often made. In reality serious difficulties 
only arose in times of political crisis, which were 
always in Germany to a peculiar extent times of 
intrigue, and the Emperor's Military Cabinet, 
no less than his Naval and Civil Cabinets, was 
a necessary part of the machine of "" personal ” 
goveminont. It was the business of the 
Military Cabinet to report to the Emperor on 
all military questions and to form a channel 
of communication betwotm liim and the generalK 
in command of army corps, and also to deal 
with promotions, transfers, and other' personal 
questions. 

The Ministry of War wcw the supreme ad- 
ministrative authority of the Army responsible 
for recruiting, equipment, commissariat, forti- 
fications, pay, and mobilization. It was 



GENERAL VON EINEM. 


divided into some half-dozen departments, 
which were Bubdi\ided again into sections. 

The finances of the Army were managed 
through a central bureau {General MUiUirkaset\ 
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Topical. 
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GOLOUR-SERGEANT, ALEXANDER 
GRENADIER GUARD REGIMENT. 

[Bail. 


in Berlin, Avith a brand i for each army corps 
district. As soon twt the Finances J^aw for the 
fl^ear >iad been p.issed the Ministry of War fixed 
the distribution of the credits, and communi- 
cated with the Arm>' through tho Intendantur 
of t'ach army corps. So tho funds passed 
down to the smallest administrative units — 
a company, or a battery, or a squadron. Ail 
the administrative services of tho Army were 
governed by minutely detailed regulations, and 
the whole machine was constructed with a view 
to sinootli and imifonn working in peace time— 
ail aim which was certainly attained — and to tho 
utmost possible spec^d and precision on mobiliza- 
tion. 

There was, indeed, no army that over existed 
which was so sure to be found completely ready 
when war began, so }>erfectly able to strike at 
onco with all its forc«^ Only defeats, and a 
scries of defeats, could seriously ui)8et such an 
•rgunization. Only a long process of attrition 
could dangerously disturb thi^ elaborate prepara- 
tions for the concentration and movement of 
troops, and for suppl>'ing them always and overy- 
where with all that the\' would nec‘d in the field. 


The organization of tjie Army was immensely 
assisted b>' the perfection of the general organi- 
zation of tho State services — for example, rail- 
ways and telegraphs. Not only was the Army 
ready to assume tsontrol of thesse services, but 
tho services wore ready to be taken under mili- 
tary control, limnediately after the war of 
187(1 tho Army began to pay special attention 
to the training of railway troops, able both to 
manage existing railways and to construct new 
ones. The establishment of military control of 
tile postal and tologi*aph systems was effected 
‘without the least difficulty or confusion. Within 
an hour or two of tho dispatch of the ultimatums 
ti> Uussia and France and tho declaration of the 
“ state of iiiiminent i>eril of war,’* the telegraph 
offices all ovvT Germany were in the hands of tho 
military, working indeed at higher pressure but 
without any disturbance. 

Not content with universal service at home, 
tlio German Government in 1913 passed an im- 
portant Law definitely linking up rights of 
nationality with tlio performance of military 
service. It was alwa^'s one of tlie bitterest 
blows to GtTman pride that th(5 vast majority of 
German emigrants wore finally lost to tho 
country. The provision, hitherto existing, that 
residence abroad for more than 10 years involved 
loss of Gi^rmin nationality unless tho emigrant 
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GERMAN SIEGE HOWITZER. 


teok special steps to preserve ]iis (.k*rmau status 
was repeaUnl. On the other hand, loss of nation- 
ality was rendered certain in the case of Gemiaiis 
who failed to perfi»rin their militarj' service 


iHuord Prtss. 

witfiin a fixed time of liaving been declared 
deserters. Special facilities and extensions of 
tiiue^ however, were granted to Germans living 
abroad. 







CHAPTER XV, 


THE GERMAN ARMY IN THE 

FIELD. 


Tub Hesbrvb Formations ani> thkiii Tsk — Tiik “Sudden Maximum Speed in Action- The 
Uknkbal Staff — Violence in Exiocutiox — Study of Detaii. — Expansion in War -Kstimatk 
OF Available Numbers — Use of Kesekvfs — The Kmperor and hts Moltke — Commanders - - 
The Army Corps Organization — Cavalry and Heserx e Oivtsions — Infantry and Machine- 
ouN Tactics— Cavalry Tactk’s — Artillery Tacth-s — Artillery Armament -Cekman Heavy 
Howitzers — Other Troops- Supplies— I f ospitai s — Mec.'iiamcal Kkkk’ikncy, 


T HF ])oaco orgauization of the tierinaii 
iiniiy gave, of course, a very in- 
adequat-i^ notion of its full .strength 
when inobili/.ed for action. Hehiiid 
the units which figured on the peace rstahlish- 
ments, even after their coiupl.'tion to war 
.strength, wore huge roeorve.s, and the intended 
composition and employ men t of tlio.so roservus 
— whether in the form of duplication or triplica- 
tion of active army unit.s or of attiu^hment of 
new'Iy -formed reserve units to each Army (Jorp«i, 
or, again, of their grouping in fre.sh and indepen • 
ilent Army Corp.s of their own— was, as a French 
student remarked >)ut a short tiiiu^ before the 
war, “ the great secret of the Supreme (./Om- 
mand.” For that nnison it was somewhat 
futile to condemn, on the authority of Clause- 
witz liimself, the two-unit organization (regi- 
ments paired in brigades, brigades paired in 
divisions, divisions paired in .\rmy Corps), for 
nothing would be simpliT than to convert 
binary system into a ternary one, by adding 
a rcsen’e regiment to eacli brigade, a reserve 
])rig(uie to a division, and so on at the moment 
of mobilization. 

Tliesc, anil similar possibilities of variation, 
Jiowcver, must be considered ii8 the unofficial 
student's reBervation*? forced upon liim hy the 
imperfection of hi.s data rather than as matters 
kept open for eleventh liour decision by the 
(ferman authorities. The u.si» to wliirli reserve 


forinutions would bc' put was, as we have said, 
the secret of the higher command. Hut it was 
certainly si^ttli'd both in principle and in 
detail long before the war. Similarly, w)ule 
to outsiders it iippearod doubtful whetlier 
(Germany would employ the vast mas.scs of able- 
bcKhixi men wJio had recta vod no training, no 
such doubt e.visted in tlu^ confidential rnobjli/.a- 
tion .schemes. 

This mobilization scliemo presented the 
.shari)e.«t (‘ontrast with that of (ireat Britain. 
For the cliaroctoristic of the latter was tliat it 
was bused upon the assumption of long war, in 
which the British Anny, small at first, would 
bo expanded by an elaborate inaciiinery of 
recruit depots and reserve battalions at home, 
until at the end of the war >ts strength was 
at a maximum. Under the German system 
its strength was at it^ greatest in the first 
dayif and at its lowe^^t at the close of a war. 
Continental* criiies were well aware of Uiis 
diffiTcnce, and, as most of them subscribed to 
the rilling opinion that the war would be a brief 
shock of extreme \'iol 0 nce, they reproached 
Great 1 Britain with keeping too large a propor- 
tion of the available trained men in ri^:)rve 
formations, destined only to fill gaijs 
in the first line and meantime ' idling at 
a moment when every soldier’s place was at 
the decisive point. Such was the reproach. 
Whether it was well or ill deserved we need 
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not inquire. It waa connected only indirectly » 
if at all, with the other favourite reproach 
that British citizens would not take the manly 
resolution of adopting compulsory service ; 
and, indeed, it was only natural that a Con- 
tinental Army which developed its whole power 
in a fortnight or three weeks should read with 
amazement that with 1 20,000 odd serving 
soldiers at home and some 140,000 regular 
reservists, besides special reserves and terri- 
torials registered for foreign service. Great 
Britain could only produce, at the outset, an 
Expeditionary Force of 170,000 men. 

No army in the world represented the theory 
of the sudden immediate maximum better 
than the Gorman, not even the French, for 
the doctrines of strategy held in honour at the 
Ecole de Guerre were based upon the “ offensive 
return,** and by that very fact admitted that 
every day had a to-morrow, whereas tlie ideal 
of the Kriegsakademie was “ the day,” i.c., 
the battle without a to-morrow, complete and 
all sufficing. The question for the French was, 
whether a short service national army would be 
capable of enduring till their to-morrow came. 
And it was the chief virtue of the German 
theory of war that it was, in theory at legist, 
based upon the human nature of citizen -soldiers, 
men capable of one j»ffort of maximum violence 
and £3 jssibly little else, Tn the event the French 
proved their cose by i)roving that tlie staying 
power of human nature, when fortifit^l by a 
just cause and an honest anger, was far greatcT 
than the Gf^rman theorj^ admitted. But, 
bearing in mind tho likelihood of Germany’s 
having to fight for existence on ” two fronts ” 
and tlko consequent desire to bring the struggle 
on one of these fronts to the speediest possible 



HERR KRUPP VON BOHLEN UNO 
HALBAGH. 


issuf% the German theory’ of war had much to 
recommend it. The basics of that theory, in 
principle and in detail, will be discussed later. 
Our pri'sent concern is to show' the mutual 
relations of tho. theory and the army tliat was 
to put it into practice. 

Tho th(H>ry demanded, first of all, speed in 
action on a largo scale — not so mucii actual 
spei'd of manreiivre or of march as reduction 
to zero of the waste of time that would result 
from imperfect arrangements for the larger 
movements of Army Corps and armies — and 



NEW GERMAN BOMB-GUN. 


BOMB-GUN R£AJ>Y FOR FIRING 
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sound staff-work w^as the essential condition 
for securing this speed. How successfully 
this condition hod been met 1870 and the 
Kaisermanfiver of the years of armed peace 
showed. In respect of what may be called 
its business side the Gennau General Staff had 
no superior in the world. It is recorded that 
the casualty and ammunition returns of the 
troops that fought at Gravelotto and St. 
Private on August 18, 1870, were in the hands 
of the general headquarters before dawn on 
the 19th, to serve os the basis for Von Moltke's 
next decision. More tlian this no staff could 
do. But oven this staff hod its imperfect ions, 
both on service (as in the cases of the lost 
dispatch of Rezonvillo and the army orders 
of Worth) and on manoeuvres, and if its occa- 
sional errors were to bo neutralized this had 
to bo done by the troops. Hence tlw^ over- 
marching so often noted and criticized on 
manoeuvres. 

The possibility of over -inarching the men was 
itself another means of obtaining spocxl. The 
condition of weary blankness to wliicli it reduced 
the men was accepted as a nt^cossary evil. What 
mattered was the punctual execution of the 
programme laid down at all (‘.osts. But here 
again it was minutely careful organization of 
regimental detail rather than the pace of the 
imlividual that was relic<l upon to produce 


the result. Thus it was that in 1876, in 
modem manoeuvres, and in 1014 alike the 
ground covered by Gorman units was astonislL- 
ing, even though the troops in themselves were 
slow and heavj\ 

The theory demanded, further, extreme 
violence in execution — that is, an output of 
power so great that it would have wrecked 
delicate machiniTy. Simplii-ity and strength, 
therefore, were just as characteiistic of the 
German Ai*m> system as thorougli organization. 

Lastly, as the attempt to produce by en\'clop- 
nient a day of battle that noedeti no morrow 
of pursuit required great extension of fiont, and 
therefore either extraordinarily liigli develop- 
ment of tho lateral coniiiiuiiications or, in tl»e 
alternative, deployment at tlic outset in ac’cer- 
dance witha preconceived and unaltcTable plan, 
it followed tliai the German Army and all its 
m.'itorial aitxiliaries, such as railway platforms 
and loop lines, could and had to be arranged 
and pnjpared in peace in accordaneo with 
plans and time-tables studied and (*ousidered 
at leisure — in accordance, in fa«;t, with the 
“ Fundamental Plan.” 

On these foundations the German Ai-my 
organization was built up until 1912. After 
tliat ytjar, indeed, there was a noticeable ten- 
dency to develop it on different lines, owing to 
file rise of new military Powers to the sonth- 
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eaai of Austria and to the *' speeding-up '* 
of the Russian Army. But up to the declaro- 
tion of war in 1914 the tendency had done no 
more than round off the old system as a 
preparation for a new one, and in point of 
organization the army that took the field 
in that year was, substantially, the army that 
had been conceived 20 years before and slouly 
matured. What other qualities and' possi- 
bilities had been sacrificed to the perfection of 
the organization the story of the war itself 
will show in due course. But the military 
machine, as a machine, was strongly built, 
powerful, speedy, and well oiled. 

Let us see, first, how the peace organization 
of the active army was supposed to function 
on mobilization. At any given moment the 
infantry — to take the most important arm 
first — consisted of the professional officers and 
non-commissioned officers and two-year con- 
tingents of conscripts. The peace establish- 
ment of the infantry battalion stood in 1914 
at about 740 for certain corps* and 670 for the 
rest. To complete to a war establishment 
of about 1,080, no corps required more than 
36 per cent, of ie6ervists,t end some needed only 
20 per cent. In other words, hardly one 
year’s contingent of reservists was needed 
for the completion of the active unit to war 
establishment. Cavalry, as in most other 
countries, had one more squadron in peace than 
in war — in this case 6 to 4 — and it rode out of 
barracloi for field service with few or no reservists, 
either men or horses, in its ranks. In the artil- 
lery, the sonous defect of low horse establish- 
ment had. been removed, and tho foot (henvy\) 
artillery had been increased, both as to number 
of units and establishment, an increase which 
was to liavo no small influence on the war. 
These few details will s(*rvo to show tho caio 
that w'as taken to make the first-lino army as 
professional as was humanly possible within 
the limits imposed by citizen recruiting and 
short service. It is true that the increased 
establishments referred to w'ere recent — they 
formed., in fact, the greater part of the ctia<ngos 
consequent upon the Balkan w'ars — but it is 
equj Uy true that they took effect upon tlie 
army of 1912. It was as though a rebuilding 
of the old edifice upon now lines had been begun 
by the strengthening of the structure as it 
stood. 

Another portion of tho peace mochanism 
provided the erdrea for reserve units. 

* About 46 per cent, of the Infsolrr were on fhe btfther estob- 
IlHbJuent. 

tVery small deductions need be made for unfit, as the Cf^tablMi- 
meat Is a minimum and not a maximum ; 8 to 9 per cent, additional 
comerlpta being taken in yearly to meet wastage.** 
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Chief of the Great General Staff of the 
German Army. 


Following tho example of France, Germany 
had provided her active peace regiments with 
supernumerary officers of the higher ranks, 
wliose future task it was to form the thousands 
of reservists whom the mobilized active unit 
did not need (viz., the four classes aged 
26-28) into reserve regiments. Up to 1913 
it hod been intended to form one reserve 
battalion, but the incicaso of recruit intake 
and ostablishmeiils in 1913 set free enoiigli 
reservists ior the formotion of two reserve - 
battalions per active regiment. And not only 
the reserve, but also the J.aadwohr of still older 
men, had its expansion mechanism. The majors 
administering I^udw'chr districts became, cn 
mobilization, commanders of Laiidwehr batta- 
lions. 


In sum. 

tlie units 

of the principal ani s in 

1914 could 

be estimated with fair 

accuracy as 

follows ; — 


Battalions of 

1 Snnfldrons of] 

1 Baitoricsof 


Inf anti y. 

j Oavaliy 1 

1 Field Art.* 

Active 

609 

1 550 

633 

lieservo . 

434 

1 About 

300t 

I^anclwohr 

310 

1 1 300t 

4 


*lncludliig horse artillery batiericfli 

t Would probably Include Landwthr to some extent, m re- 
servltta were rcqrired to m&n the unmunltlon ooIuiudh of (he 
moblllxed active snny. 

tBeeerva squadione, t.e.. drafting depOta of &ctl^e rrnlinenU 
not included. 

llAck of horses would make the mobUicatlcn of these patteriee 
very dlfiloult. 
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PRINCi: VON BULOW. iTopUai. 

Formations of older men (Laiulstiinn) f<)r 
local defence scarcely c;t>nccrii ns, except in so 
far fts they released J^midwelir units for line- 
of •conmiunicatiun acjrvice lusiir tlie front. In 
resf)eet of this branch, the Gorman organization 
was in no way superior to that of Franco and 
other belligerents, more stringent administra- 
tion of the liability lists being countorbalancod 
by the lock of that local initiative which in this 
Joeal service is worth more tliau bureaucratic 
etlicioncy. 

As regards the total military force at the 
disposal of the Emperor, an estimate of 1913 
ga\^e : — 

Active ai-my reserve, and Ijandwehr, 

all trained (3.700,000 gross), net 3,100,000 

lOr'^at/. rescr*vo (surplus of aiinuul eoii- 
t indents men of active army and 
!»*horvc ag<*, who, I hough fit, hnd never 
served) . . . . . . . . 000,000 

CM |iors liable, mostly untrained, of all ag»'s 
and trained men over 30 (gross about 
5,000,000), net, Bay. 3.O00.000 

7.000,000 

not 

Of tliese^ trained men, the units of the 
aciivc arin\, reserve and Landwelir (1,403 


battalions, 850 squadrons, 933 batteries* 
plus engineers, train, &c.) would absorb 
about 2,100,000, or somewhat less, leaving 
one million trained men, os well as nearly 
the satno number untrained in liand. More 
than half of these 1,900,000 would bo available 
for replacing casualties in the active army, even 
after all gnrris ms. railway guards, &c., bod biMm 
pi^>vid(ul for on a liberal scale, both in officers 
and in men. 

Now this capacity for sustained war at first 
sight appears to bo opposed to the first objects 
cif GoriOan organization — the sudden blow of 
Inaxiniiim violence. The discrcp»incy is, how- 
ever, only apparent, for however boldly Ger- 
many staked tho whole of her finest troops on 
the chance of crushing her western neighbour in 
three weeks, she had to make allowance tor 
tho needs of “ containing ** that neighbour 
when tho active regiments hastened eastward to 
d<‘al with tho Kussiiins. Just as in tho first 
stage little more than reserve formations would 
be told off to delay the Riisstaus while the 
ludivo army crushed France, so too in a second 
stugtJ, not only had tho gaps in her active 
army, now opposed to Russia, to bo filled, but 
extra nvserve formatioas had to bo provided 
on a grand scale in order to hold France down 
when conrjuered. 

A siiiglo active army — as nearly professional 
and aa independent of reservists as possible — 
two sets of reserve formations, one to go west 
with the Active Army and to remain in the 
wc*st, the other to liold tho cast until the Active 
Army could be transferred thither ; in addition, 
coast defence troops, fortress garri^ns, and 
railway guards, and imfcrmed 'masses of indi- 
viduals to replace casualties in each and all of 
these categories of service units — such, in brief, 
seems to hove been tho composition of the 
German Army in 1914. 

Tho effective command of those millions was, 
as in 1870, vested in the Kaiser, who as 
“ Supremo War I-ord ** {Oherate Kriegsherr) 
of tho Empire enjoyed powers, even in tho 
kingdpins of other members of it, such as not 
even tlie Tsar exercised over the Russiar armies- 
Ho was both King and commander-in-chief, as 
every Hohenzollern ruler liad been before him. 
His experience in liandling troof)s on manoeuvres 
was probably as groat as that of any man living, 
and Ilia favo urate finale^ tho charge of cavalry 
masses, though ridiculed iu oilier countries, was 
regarded by some few level-headed critics as a 
proof of nerv'c and judgment, for men who con 
handle 50 or 60 squadrons at tho gallop are, and 
always were, rare in any army. What was 
xnoro doubtful tlian his cav^alr^*' qualities was his 
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capacity as supreme director of millions. Of 
the cold, steady mind, the shrewdness, the sense 
of proportion of Moltke. he had given no evi- 
dence. It was fortunate for Prussia that her 
modern military system had been designed at a 
time when the ruling Hohenzollern was not a 
first-class soldier, and needed a chief of the great 
Oeneral Staff to “ keep him straight.’* The 
institution of this office had had as its result^ 
first, the effacement of the King as initiator of 
strategical and tactical operations ; secondly, 
the possibility of selecting the best general of the 
Army, irrespective of seniority, as tlio real direc- 
tor of operations (since he was only on adviser 
to the King and not a commander set over bis 
seniors) ; thirdly, the intimate corrc^lation of 
peace -preparation and war-action, in that the 
same officer and liis staff managed both ; and, 
lastly, the combination both of authority and of 
responsibility in the head of the State. This 
peculiar method of conunand, tried in two wars, 
had succeeded. But William I. was both a 
veteraii of the campaigns against Napoleon, 
and a man of remarkable solidiU* of charnctcT. 
and his Moltke w'os a very great soldier. No 
one could prophesy an equally c^asy woridng <if 
tlie system when the coinmander-iu-chiei was 
both imaginative and erratic and the (?hief of 
staff an ordinary general. But the Germans 
pinned their faith to* the system of combining 
the man of highest authority with tin' man 
selected for greatest technical ability. Tiio 
system — always the system ! 

For the purjiose of operations iJio General 
Headquarters then corisisted of the Kaiser and 
the Cliiof of the General Staff. The units imme- 
diately controlled by them were styled annies, 
and numbered I., II., &c. In many cases, 
though not in all, the army commanders were 
the “ Army inspeciers ” of peace. For some 


years before the war the 25 Armj" Corps had bee» 
grouped for purposes of inspection and training 
under these inspectors, of whom latterly tbero 
were eight. It had been assumed that tlieso 
generals would comniond armies composed of 
the army corps with which they had dealt 
in peace. This was not in all cases done. But 
the principle remained, and the forces in the 
field were divided into armies, each under its 
own army commander and consisting of three- 
or more army corps and one or more oavaliy 
divisions, according to the part entrusted to- 
each in the fundamental plan.” 

The army corps, without reserve fofmationa 
^ • • 
incorporated in it, was the basic unit of the 

Army. In peace time it consisted of two- 

divisions, each of two infantry brigades (= four 

rc^giments = twelve battalions);* one cavalry 

brigade, and one field artillery brigade. To 

one or other of tho divisions were attached a. 

light infantry battalion, a pioneer battalion 

(equivalent to the British field units of Royal 

Enginei^rs), and a battalion of train (Army 

Service Corps). 

As a rule each corps, division, &c., was 
recruit-ed and stationed in its own area, and 
from this faett had resulted a considerable 
advantage in speed of mobilization, since the 
miit's reservists were close at hand. But the- 
absorption of all tho Polish, Alsatian and 
Lorraine recruits in tho units of the V., XV... 
and XVJ. corps was naturally dangerous. • 
and these corps dnnv recruits from all over 
the Prussian dominions, ns also did the Carps 
d'Mlto of the Guard ; as, iiowever, those units- 
were frontier corps, they stood on an exception- 
ally high peace footing and needed few roser- 

* This Btatenieut held tiixid lii the roHe of 16 carpci: the oiben 
contalncfl 0. 10 and. In tho case of tho Ouard. 11 regtinente. SI 
corps with 10 or mure roglments formed an extra brigade. 
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vists, so that their more general recruiting did 
not impair their rapidity of mobilization.* 

In close connexion with this territorial re* 
cruiting stood the organization of ** Landwehr 
districts ” above mentioned, whereby the 
closest touch mob maintained between the 
recruits of the district, its serving soldiers, 
and its ri'servlsts of all ages. It had formerly 
been tlio pnictice to split up the units of each 
corps in many towns, with a view to xjrosorving 
this local touch ; but in more roc<?nt years 
the risk of small isolated units falling into a 
stagnant condition htvd been seen, and though 
the system wtis retained, it was supplemented, 
at great expi^nse, by the provision in each 
corps area of a central training carnj), in which 
the troops spent tho summer in company. 

*Tlie former obJcctloiiH to the emiiloyiiient of IIuiKtvcriaiiH Is 
Uie X. Corps hiul practically ceuecd to l)c valid, aiul tli.it corpa 
-ivaH to all iutouts opd purpoecs terrltor tally recruited. 


In war, one division of each corps gave up 
its cavalry brigade and its horse artillery, 
which went to form part of a cavalry division,* 
and the other brigade was broken up so as to 
give each division of the corps a regiment of 
divisional cavalry. 

Thus cleared of the units that belonged to 
^it only for purposes of peace recruiting and 
administration, the normal corps consisted of 
two divisions and an extra battalion of infantry, 
two cavalry n^gimeiits attached to tho divisions, 
two field artillery brigades, f one to each divi- 
sion, and technical and departmental troops, 
os shewn in the diagram aimexed. 

*T)icrc had liccn proluiiv ‘d contruverRy mi tlie MubjK't of the 
pcnuiiiiciit cavalr> dlvlHlmi, lut. except lii the Ciiiurd, no orRitidaeU 
fsuvulry dlvlalon existed lii i ‘ace. 

fTheae were far Jarser iiiiltR Mian the HrltlRh Field Artllleiy 
*' lirljrade.'* which wuh h Hi iitciuint-coloiicrR command of tliree 
batteries, whereas tiie cu rnuin was a iiiujur-geuerttl*8 oomuiard 
uf two Held artillery reBliiicints. 
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CORPS TROOPS 
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A Reserve division, whether forming the 
third division of an active corps or grouped 
with other reserve divisions, was similar in 
strength and organization to an active division, 
except that it had only one regiment of field 
artillery (6 batteries) instead of two. The 
larger units of the l^andwehr, grouped by 
themsislves or with reserve units, varied in 
composition according to the resources available 
on mobilization and their special tasks. 

Tin* strength of the army corps of 26 battalions, 
eight squadrons, and 24 held batteries, with its 
combatant and non-combatant auxiliaries, was, 
according to LehnerVa Handbuch for 1913,41,000 
all ranks with 14,000 iiorses and 2,400 vehicI<*K, 
guns included. That of a cavalry division, 
without auxiliarif^ other than those shown in 
the diagram (*) was 5,000 nv'ii, 5,300 horsc^s, 
and 200 vehicles inclusive of guns. It will be 
observed, therefore, tliat the tiermaii army 
corps w»i8 practically c<|uivalent to two British 
divisions, hut that a (rennau (?a\*alry division 
was little more than half as strong as, and much 
less compleU)ly equip))ed in technical troops 
than, the British. Nor had the (lerinan division 
any heavy guns, although the army corps 
was usually provided with one lieavy howitzer 
battalion. The ecpiipiuent of the Gerni'ins in 
machine guns was also less complet<\ Wo have 
hitherto oonsidenid the units of em*h arm simply 
as blocks to be arranged in largo and .snuiU boxes 
called corps, divisions, and brigades. 1 1 remains 
to desoribcxl their structure and their working 
in rather more detail. 

The infantry regiments, commanded by a ftill 
colonel, luul three battalions, each com- 
manded by a lieutenant-coloiud or a major, and 
a machine gun company. The battalion had 

(*) The proTtaion of a cuvHlry train wan uiiodicr vuntrov€i>lal 
Hiibject In CermaiiF. Tliero wafl iiiufli t<i Im: Haiti for it. Iiut it In 
worth noting that in Great Britain the uuvalry train introduced in 
lUn WHS abolished In 1013. 


foiii* companies, commanded by mounteci 
captains, and the company three platoons, 
under subalterns. The war strength of the 
company in officers ayid men was 270, which 
g ivo about 260 rifles for the firing line. Thus, 
broadly, the strength of the 12-company 
regiments was 3,000 rifles. 

The machine gun company of the regiment 
had six guns, the same proportion to the 
battalion as in the British Army. But the 
different organization must be noted, for it 
had reference to a different idea of the uses 
of mac*hine guns. Wlicreas in the British 
and French Army thesf^ weapons were scattered 
by j)airs amongst the battalions at the outset 
with a view to aiding the development of 
maxim urn tire power from a minimum number 
of men, tims economizing defensive forces for 
the bcniefit of the eventual counter-attacik, 
the Gc'rrnan machine guns were massed in a 
group and regarded as a reserve of jfJrc, which 
enabled the local commander to dispense with 
liuinan reserves and to put his whole force of 
I'ifles into action from the first without fear. 
Here is an example of tactical doctrine 
and formal organization dovetailing into 
one another. The machine gun is a compendium 
of some fifty rifles, and was so regarded in 
all armies ; in the French and British it 
was deployed at the outset in order 
to allow the equivalent number of mt*n to be 
reserved, and in the German it was reserved 
in order to allow thc*sci men to be d(*ployed 
at the outset. The German infantry machine 
guns were conveyed on the march in a wagon, 
and whi'ii unpacked for liction were fitted 
undernc*ath with sleigh -runners and dragged 
across co untry . ♦ 

*TbR cavBlry machine gun battery (one per diviiiion) wan somewhat 
fiitTerently organized. 
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THE PRUSSIAN GOOSE STEP. 


The ^^eapon of the infantry soldier was 
the excellent long riHo of 1808, with a box 
inugazino taking a clip of live cartridges at a 
times 

In the infantry company n certain nunib<»r 
of buglers, range -takc^rs, and signallers formed 
a small party under the captain's orders, distinct 
from the platoons — an arrangement tliot had 
been copied by the Jlritish Army from the 
CJorman a short time before the? war. 

The ruling idea of infantry tactics was the 
develo])ment of the greatest (^^ssible iire-power, 
which it was sought to produce by forming 
very strong firing lines at long range so os to 
open fire siimdtaiusousl>' when more effective 
rangers were reached. Behind this strong firing 
line* came supports, also deployed, so as to be 
able to fill up tlie gaps along th(* h^ngth of tne 
firing line as men w'ere shot or straggled eway 
for sah'ty. Not dash, but sheer pow’er, was the 
ideal. Kven, the bayonet charge was regarded 
Jis merely a way of presenting for payment the 
cluKiiie drawn by riflc*-firp,;’ as the seqiud 


rather than the culnunation of the infantry 
attack. Tn the interests of this tlieory the 
Germans had their infantry formations princi- 
pally selected, if not exclusively, with a view 
to rapid deployment. The old “ company 
eolunm " of 1870- platoons in line one behind 
this othc'r- -w^as freely used undcT the name 
of “ column of platoons," and a new “ company 
column ” had been introduced which affords 
yet amdher example of the dovetailing of doc- 
trine and organization. In apx)earanco it was 
exactly the same os a French or British line of 
platoons in fours," but w'hereas in the armies 
of the Allies it was a formation for manceuvring 
undt^r fire in Germany it was used to reduce 
the time of deployment to a minimum, so as 
to show that pow’crful firis-front to which the 
Germans pinned their faith as rapidly as 
])ossiblc. Their confident belief in the power 
of fire to win battles has already been mentioned 
in connexion with machine guns, and it will be 
sufficient here to note that it underlay all their 
severely practical formations, from that o£ the 
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division on the march down to that of the joined the heretics. At one time, only a couple of 
platoon under slirapnel fire. years before this war, it had even been seriously 

The unit of the cavalry, as always, was the proposed that the Gennan trooper should be 
squadron of about 1 CO sabres — ** lances *’ armed with the rifle and bayonet. In this 

would be a better expression, since the wholo instance, then, German tactical ideas both 

of the Gennan cavalry, and not the Uhlans ofliciial and unoflicial wore in a state of flux, 

alone, were armed with the lance. The regi> and no certain indication os to the details of 

ment on service hod four squadrons of this cavalry action could have been discerned in 

strength, comtnandi^d by cajitoins with advance. There witc, of course, general 

subalterns in charge of the “ troops,” of which principle's, such as that of reconnaissance by 

there wvre four to the squadron. No arni of cavalry mnsses os thi* best basis of general 

the service had been the object of more strategic disjTositions- - a jirincijile which the 

sovc3ro criticism and att(u:k than the cavalry,^ opposito party flatly (honied —but in so far as 
and tjuj events of the South African VV'ar and tlu'Sf) wen? true there was nothing new about 

the Manchurian Campaign had not bc'cn en- them, and in so far os they wtjro new the 

coiu*aging to the champions of the old knee- doctrines of the Beriihordi school were at 

to -knee charge, in wbicli f(»r a gc'iK'ralion beforo least qiiestionabk*. Wliat the special cpiality, 

1900 the Germans had excelled all ot.h(?rs. the differentia, of Gennan cavalry was to be 

Kveu in Genuariy the orthodox views on was then unknown. Formerly it had exesslled 

cavalry hod been rudi^ly chalh'nged, and so on its own solid ground in the horsemastership 

high an authority as B<'rnhardi had ojKfily and individual riding that Schmidt, Kosonberg,. 
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Seulft-Pilsacli* and cavalry leaders of their 
stamp had made the basis of the grand charge. 
Nbw» not only had its enemies learned as much, 
but it was doubtful whether the grand charge 
would figure in the new cavalry tactics at all. 
The regimental organization of the field artillery 
is shown in the diagram. For each infantry 
division one regiment was available, each of 
two groups (Abteilun^n) of three six-gun 
batteries and a light ammunition column, 
In one of the two regiments a howitzer group 
was substituted for one of the gun groups. 
Kach battery had, in addition, an “ observation 
wagon,*' from the ladder of which its captain 
directed the fire. To each gun one battery 
wagon was allotted, but all these wagons, 
collectively called the echelon (eiaffel), marched 
in rear of the guns and only tliree wore normally 
brought up alongside the guns in action. Iloroin 
the German artillery procedure presented a 
sharp contrast to the more up to-date mc^thods 
of the French and the English, whoso batteries 
always had one wagon per gun and sometimes 
more in the fighting lino, as well as a second 
and oven a third in the wagon lino. I’his 
comparative poverty of immediate annnuni- 
tion supply the Germans expected to make good 
by means of the light anmiunition column, 
which was organized on the basis of one wagon 
I)or gun. The British and German systems 
may thus be compared : — 

Wagons per battery — 

German firing battery, 3 j staffel, 3 : 
light ammunition column, 6=^12.* 

Britisli firing battery, 6 ; wagon line, 6 ; 
brigade ammunition column, 6=18.* 

As in tlio case of the cavalry, so in that of 
the artillery, tactical ideas in Germany were 
in a state of flux. But whereas in the cose of 
the cavalry the disputants on both sides wore 
well abreast of the times, in that of the artillery 
an unfortunate blunder of the higher authorities 
had compelled the arm to lag behind the same 
ami in other countries, and that at a peried in 
which artillery w<is developing with unheard of 
rapidity. In 1896 the Genuoii Govonunent 
decided to rearm its field batteries with the 
(796 gun, a breech-loader that was probably 
better than any gun of corresponding date in 
other armies. This was carried out at enormous 
expense almost immediately. But in 1897 
Franco rearmod with an entirely now class of 
gun, the quick-firer, and it soon became evident 
that artillery tactics and even tactics in general 
liod been revolutionized. Germany, found 


*Pliu gun-llmben In anrh roao :• the ohfwnratlon wagon of Uie 

German batienr alea oeirlid eoma ammuBtUon. 



MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN RED GROSS 
CORPS. 
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wanting for once in tlmt shrewd foresight with 
which she is generally credited, had to face the 
fact that her brand-new guns were out of data. 
But ns it was impossible to spend fresh millions 
on a rearmament there was nothing to be done 
but to watch and wait. Lest moral should suffer 
it was asserted that the *96 gun was ** practic- 
ally ** a quick-firer, and that no revolution in tac- 
tics, artillery or other, liad come about in con- 
sequence of the new French weapon. Tliua 
the metliods and instructions of field artillery 
traiiiiiLg remained in the bn^och-h ad t era 
w'hile other anuics wore successively following 
tlu; lead of France. Tlie points of the quick- 
firer arc somewliat technical, but they can bo 
siiiiuucd up roughly in one plirase — the steady 
carriage and the free-recoiling gun. Tho 
anchoring of tlio carriage made it possible to- 
lire with far greater speed, since the gun- 
carriage) did not leap back on firing, and had not 
to be ro-layod at each round, os of old. It 
made indirect lire from beliind cover com- 
paratively easy, since tho carriage accurately 
kept its position and angles once measured 
from an observing station held good 
in action. Tlio recoil of the gun 
along tlio set path of its guides or 
ruimers was so smooth that tho accuracy 
of fire was greater than it had ever been. And, 
lastly, the gun-carriage remaining steady, the 
men serving the gun could take cover behind 
a gun-shield and had not ' at every round to 
stand clear of tho wheels. In every one of 
these important points tlie German gun, good 
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of ita kind as it was, was totally wanting, and 
its tactics laid necessarily to (jonfonu — or 
rather were preventtnl from following the 
progreas of othtT artilleries. Presently the 
crisis passed as a means was found of converting 
the giiiiH so as to recoil on an anchored carriage. 
It iKJcame “ 96/NA,” a true <pjick/irt*r, thoiigii, 
as was to be expected, not a very successful 
<m(\ In power and g(*neral quality it was 
inferior to the gun of any Europ<'an J’ower’s 
first line army, and equivalent, or nearly so, 
to the JJritish Territorial Army's converted 
15-pounder. One advantaige, Jiowever, it 
pbssessed over Injtter irajdcds — it was very light 
to man-handle in action. What other possi- 
bilities had been sacrificed to this no one but 
the designers could tell. But iho advantage, 
so for as it went, was incontestable. It must 
be noted howtjver that the gun limlM»n*d up 
and travelling was quite as heavy as either field- 
gun equipments elsewhere. In other n‘si>ects, 
such as speed of ranging and a<j<Miracy of 
shrapnel fire under normal conditions,* (‘ose of 
switching batteries on to successive targets, 
&c., the CJermans were at a very great dis- 
advantage, and if th<‘ infantry that underwH'iit 
its fiTO in 1914 spoke of it with resix-ct, it was 
chiefly bi'caiiso time -shrapnel finj on a lai*ge 
scale had never betjn exjXTienctjd by that 
infantry. Destruelivt* bombardment of ac- 
curately located trendips by (^Tinan field- 
guns was occasionally* if not fn^queiitly, re- 
c;ord(d, but in its function — the chief fimction 

*Heiice. nrobikbly. the' deeperate efforts inede by the (lemions 
t# Mce ranges by means cm eplw, reported by British and other 
fioMlers In the west. 


of fit‘ld artillery—- of covering tho infantry's 
advanee to tlu* assault, the cool shooting of 
the British infantry on the defensive proves 
it to have failed. 

But if the field gun and its tactics were 
below the most modern standards, the 
liowitzers, both gr(*at and small, w'ore of tho 
most modern and formidable tyjies, and it 
18 probable that most f)f the effect Hchievc?d 
by the (Jennan artillery in the war wiis tho work 
of tho howitzers. 

The field howitzers (4*lin. calibre), os we 
have said, fonucjd part of tho field artillery of 
the divisions and were organized in the some 
way, in a group (abUilung) of three six-gun 
batterit*s and ammunition column, 'rhe heavy 
howitzers were, l>o\ve\vr, manned by the foot 
artilk'ry (corresponding to tlui British Royal 
garrison artillery). A heavy field howutzer 
battalion horsed for field service w^ith an army 
corps consisti^d of four four-gun batteries of 
Gin. (I5e/m.) howitzers with two extra observa- 
tioi^ wagons to enable .the whole to work in two 
two -battery groups. The battery of four guns 
had an observation wagon, four first wagons witli 
the guns, four second wagons in the staff el, 
and a light ammunition column. The mobility 
of these weapons was roughly that of the 60- 
po under long gun of tho British Army. 

Heavier still w’ere the mortars*, of 8.4in. €«id, 
for siege purposes, of llin. calibre, on special 
wheeled carriages, of which the wheels were 
equipped so as to give a good bearing both on 


•A certnin number of betterlee were equipped with 4ln. end Oin. 
long guixe Ineteed of beuvy howltieni anu morian. 
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GERMAN FIELD POST-OFFICE. 

[Neu'tpjptr Ulusirations, 

tho roacl oiid on the ground when firing. This 
device httd been ho far perf<*ctcd that tiio great 
llin. hoAvitzers (mortars) which Jiad hitherto 
required concrete beds were brouglit into action 
before the Belgian fortresses on their own 
wheels. 

The horse artillery, of whicli 11 groups w('ro 
provided for the service of 11 line cavalry 
divisions, were organized in four-gun batteries. 
The gun was simply the field gim stripi>od of 
the gunners, their kits, and various other 
weights, and not a lighter piece in itself as 
was the British horse artillery gun. 

The foot artillery allotted to fortresses and 
the fortress engineers falls outside the scope 
of the present chapter, which deals with field 
armies and field units only. Little need be 
said, too, of the field engineers, who were 
styled pioneers, except that the shaqi division 
of the whole technical arm into fortress and 
I arracik engineers and field pioneers is in 
complete contrast to tho organization ot the 
British royal engineers, who form one largo 
corps, of which all parts are oflicially considered 

*Kaitier Iipcuimu mily ‘.22 Here available untler the prevlouti 
Hh-Kuii battery organlmtlun .for 33 cavalry brigades than ftom 

general acceptance on tactical gniunds of the foiir*gun principle, 
vrblch In oilier countries had rapidly grown In favour eince the 
adoption of the «iulck-ftrer. 


to be interchangeable. Shortly before the war 
it liad been suggested that the German system 
should be adopted in Great Britain, but the 
controversy which grew out of the suggestion 
showed a very strong opposition to the pro- 
posal, and while xjioncer battalions are abso- 
lutely indispensable in undeveloped countries 
such as India, there was ocjrtainly nothing in the 
performances of the German ]>iorieor companies 
in 1870 to warrant acceptance of tho dual 
organization by others. 

..'Vnothor i^oiiit to bo noted is that all such 
branches as telegraphy, air service, and railway 
tror>pH wore in Germany tjornphstoly separated 
from hotli the engineers and tho pioneers, and 
formed a class by themselves as “ communica- 
tion troops ** (vorketirstruppen). How far 
those communication troops entoriKi into the 
c!Omposition of the army corps tho diagrams 
above inrlicate ; tlio remainder wore, of course, 
allotted to the st^rvieo of lines of communication. 
Cyclists, other than those employed as dis[>atch 
riders, htul been for many years regarded with 
disfavour in Germany, A short time before 
tho war, however, their utility for certain 
combatant services was at last lulmittod, and 
detachments (of tho strength of a small com- 
pany) wore forin(3d by the light infantry 
battalions (jiUjars) as infantry supports for the 
advanced cavalry divisions. 

Signallers, other than telegraphists, wore 
an ill-developed branch in Germany as else- 
Avhero, for it was only in the British Army that 
visual signalling had been brought to any high 
degree of asofiilness. lu Germany, as late as 
five years Ix^foro tho war, fiag signalling had only 
been ilsimI for cotninunication between butts 
atid firing points at target practice. 

Supply was controlled by tho train and tho 
staff officers representing that branch of the 
service on tho staffs of armies, corps, and divi- 
sions. In general, local resources were used as far 
us possible, but there was of course a full organiza- 
tion for supply from tho roar, and in the soldiers* 
haversacks them were two or more “ iron ** 
rations as emergency supplies. The complete 
break with horsed transport traditions that had 
boon pos.sible for Great Britain, with her small 
Army and her large resources in motor lorries,, 
was not so for Germany, whose mechanical 
transport vehicles, in spite of heavy subsidies 
from the State, were not nui(iierous enough to 
deal with the supplies df her huge forces in 
the British way. In its broadest outline, 
therefore, tho system of supply from the rear 
was a construction of horsed magazines and 
** rood-trains ” (petrol tractors with trucks) 
analogous to that of the British Army between 
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1905 and 1011, with the exception — an impor- 
tant one, as all staff officers know — that there 
seems to have been no accumulation of stores 
at an ** advanced depdt,** but a daily dispatch 
to one or more changeable ** railheads.’* Such 
magazines as there were in the neighbourhood 
of the fighting area were field depots” for 
the storage of requisitioned supplies. Infantry* 
companies, &c., were furnished with travelling 
kitohens. The traii^ was as usual divided into 
baggage sections and supply portions, and the 
latter were organized and their wagons packed 
by sections of one day’s food each. 

The system of medical aid in the field diffonnl 
from tluit of the British Army cluefiy in the 
greater development of the regimental aid 
post system and the absence of the clearing 
hospital, w'hich in the British system was 
intended to free the field ambulances of wounded 
at the earliest possible moment. The (jennau 
system, in short, was one of field hospitals rather 
tiion one of field ambulances.'*' But the 
main point, the principle of evacuating wounded 
os fast as possible and iilatring them in line of 
communication or base hospitals, was common 
to botli — indeed to all — annies. Tho ammuni- 
tion supi)ly of the infantry was seeurcKi first 
by company ammunition wagons, whoso contents 
— os in the British service- were brought to the 
firing line by tho incoming supports and reserves ; 

*Flel(l hosiiltiils formed part of the trains and not, us did 
British Add aiiibulaiices, of the lirst-llne transport. 
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and secondly by tho divisional ammunition 
columns'*, which formed the most advanced 
]>ortion of tho train, lialf a day’s march behind 
the troops. 

The organization of these auxiliary services 

*Not the light BDimuultloa columns of the artlller)'. as In tha 
Kritlsli service. 
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was, in short, minute and thorough. But it 
was certainly questionable whether it was up 
to date. 

The same might indeed bo said of the fighting 
tniops themselves. Foreign oliservors who 
hod attendiid tite Kaiaermnniimr year after 
year were agriHsi upon the fact that the ( iermau 
itnny was a wonderful machine. But many 
if not most of them noted at the some time 


that the elements of the machine— the human 
beings, the short-service citizens — had lieen 
sacrificed to mechanical efficiency, and that 
if the fate of a modem battle, as all asserted— 
(Germans os emphatically as any— depended 
upon the qualities of the individual soldier, 
the German Army would fall far below the 
.reputation for invincibility that it had arrogated 
to Itself, 
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WAR ATLAS 

^ I Ii) TIjVIHS War Atlas, containing 
•*“ turnty-four ^ 4 aps and P/ans^ price 
ninepcncc, is the most remarkable collection 
of War Maps and Plans yet issued, and 
contains maps that cannot otherwise be 
obtained.. It is beyond question the cheapest 
and the most complete and accurate guide to 
the War yet published. 
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THE GERMAN THEORY OF WAR. 


lIiSTOKTCAii Dkvkj^opmknt Since 1870 - Pkussiani/in«j the Ahmv — Lahce and Inefficient 

VERSUS SmALI. AND KfFICIENT ArMIES — WaR ON TwO KrONTS I;>ETERMIN1N(5 FACTOR TUK BaTTI^E 

WITH “ No Morrow ” or “ JUttje of Reversed Fronts — The Napojeonic and 1870 Exami>les 
— Close Oiiour and J3EPLOYiN(i of ("entrai. Reserves Tmposstrle — The “ I’idal Wave ” 
Knvelopment Moltke’s Practice — Orjecttions to the “ Tidal W^ave " Theory — Need for 
Accurate Information as to J\)sition of Enemy — Means of OnTArNiNc Information —Air- 
craft — C sK OF Cavalry and Ma<’HINe Cons 1'he Cerman Railways — Necessity of a Wide 
Strateoic Front and Consequent Need for Invading ry Luxemburg and Belchum -Move- 
ments OF (V)Ri*s had to he Simultaneous and AccouDiNii to a Time-table — Danger of 
Counterstrokes — Protective Deta<’hments-- Initiative of (’ommanders restricted — 
Cerman Tactics Accompanying the “ 1’idal Wave.” 


O N luiid, the conflict of ( Joriiiauy 
witli Fran <!0 and Croat Britaiii was 
a confl ct not only of principles 
and of men and of w(*apons, but also 
Olio boUvoon diffon'iit ideas on th<» nu'tliods of 
conducting military operations. Somc^ of tli*^ 
differences were doriviMl from and fithors 
gov(»rmid the principles, the Tiu‘n, and th<‘ .‘inns. 

If, Iherefon*, we are to understand the opcTa- 
tions of the war aright, it is necessity to nuilizi' 
the nature of the rival, almost opposed, theories 
of war which were put- into prapctico in those 
opcTiitions. 

Jt has alreadx' been remarked that the 
Cerman organization stands in closer Halation 
to the C(4'nian doctrines of strateny and tactics 
Mum the Fr(*nch organization to th<* French 
principles.- For in Cermany the Covernment 
tlirough its polici'-Iilvc^ bureaucracy has a far 
grcHter hold on the individual citiziJn than in 
France, and it luidhad that hold for so long that 
sevi'ral suci^essive army systems bastwl upon it 
had cone* and liad their day and gone again. 

In otIuT worils, pnr«»l>\ strategic and twtieal 
considerations could he allow(*d for in the forms 
and frami'work of the Army to an extent that 
would not hav<^ been possible in a community 
less wealthy (like Japan) or one more in- 
VoL. 1— Part 7. 241 


dividualized (as in th(*. case of France), or one 
in which defence prolJems were manifold in 
kind and varying in degree (os in ( Ire a', Britain). 
Cermany’s military problem, on however great 
a scale it soj'rned to he set, was in reality a 
simple one, and simplicity and power were 
tlu^ main elemimts of the military sy-stein 
adopbxl to solve it. Noverthele.ss. triulit'oiis 
and matters of (^xtcu'iial and internal policy 
luvd thesir effect here as (‘Isewhere upon the 
military system, and it was not a slight one. 

To hf'gin with, 1800 and 1870 hod imbued the 
Ceriium Army and the Cerman people at large 
with a eouvietiun that, in gcmeral, their organ i- 
Sition — a singh‘-lin<* anny which was a com- 
promise Ix^tweeii the regular professional type 
ami the national militia typo --was that most 
suited to the cireiimstances of a Knroptsan War 
of the futiin', and the fa<‘t that other nations 
(fopitHl th(‘ir system more or less slavishly after 
1870 miule of this conviction a creed of self- 
satisfacition. Whi‘n from time to time Cerman 
ofli(?ers prinichcd tliat the Kmpiro was in danger, 
it xvas not in the belief that matters were really 
ill that case, but w'itli Mie intention of improving 
still more u)ion their formidalilo xvar engine, 
'riie hihle of this tradition was the Official 
History of the 1870 war. But tin* authorities 
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GENERAL GALLIENI. 
Military Governor of Paris In 1914. 


mid ohsnrvant ottircrs <»f all ranks who lind Ihtii 
through that war kiu'w well that tiio army of 
1870 was imporfiHJt in many vital points, and, as 
a first reform, the authorities set ahonl imposing 
the Prussian military institutions upon the 
South German contingents, in the name of 
simplicity, and soita-entemhi in that of power, 
since it was not onl)' the want of lioinogeneity 
but also the lack of diseipliiu^ and “drive” 
in battle that liad mad(^ those contingents so 
h't'ble. Thfs proce.s.s of forming the homogeneous 
army was niMther rnny nor pleasant, for 
it involved putting strii;!. oflieially-minded 
Prussians in the midst of easy-going South- 
erners 08 i;omrades in fk*ld and moss; and in one 
respect it was even necessary to infringe upon 
the liistoric territorial system of recruitment, 
since it was obviously impossible to put Kano- 
verians en matiffe into the X. Corps, or Alsatians 
in the XV. 

This process of IVussianizing the Arm\' was 
practically ctimpleted in about HO years, and 
thus, when the Groat Wai came, it liad taken 
cifoct for If) years or so. 

There were yet other things to be done. 
'Phe tactical results of 1870 -the lirst war in 
which hreecli- loader met l)rc*(*ch-loR,der--" vrert) 
hard to digest, and it is safe to say that for 
many years no two groups of officers held 
exact !>' the same opinions on the most w^rious 


questions of tactics. No authority in the world 
has loss liking for chaos than the Prussian, 
but authority was powerless to deal with the 
men of 1870 — ^whom it had so well taught tf) 
exercise “initiative” — and the old 1812-1 j 48 
drill-book was retained for parade purposes 
till 1888, wliilo outside the limits of the barrack 
square all was opinion and controversy. When 
^homogeneity of organization »uid tyfie was 
fairly well comploiod, homogeneity in the 
tactical sphere was still far distant. Koch 
master-mind evolved his own tactical theorios, 
and the rest followed agape. In those days 
there were giants — Bronsart, Vordy du Vemois, 
Meckel. SeherfF, Boguslawski, Hocjnig. 

'Fho plu'iiomena which these num set them- 
selves t«> examine were the same for eacih, 
the batllefield phenomena of 1870, the “dis- 
solving " effect of riffe tire, and above' all the 
problem of ] ire venting, under the new condi- 
tions of warfare, the wholesale skulking «>f 
i in won tidi‘(1 men. * 

Time uf<.t*r time in the earlier battles imu*' 
fliird anil more of the men nominally engaged 
had bis'u missing as unwounded stragglers - 
runaways in some coses, but chiefly skulkers 
who, oflc'c lying down to fire, were “deaf to 
the call of tlie whistle ” when their comrades 
rose aiui pushed forward, and who lay cowering 
or, worse still, kept up a fusillade against all 
troops that approached them. Thc‘ problem 
ol thesi “squatting hares” (Drilvkebcrqvt) 
dominates the military thought of the eighties 
and nineties, and at the close of t his epeeti two 
broad ideas, understood rather than expri^sseil 
ill w’oixis, had taken shaj )0 in men’s minds. 
One w'^as tlaii, human nature being human 
nature, the only way in w’hieh to ensure that 
all the availalile bravo men were brought into 
action w^as to bring into the army every possible 
man, even at the cost of shortening the term 
of servici* and hiweiing the physie.iil standards, 
since no test ri'ally told t*xcept the psychic 
test of battle itself. Tactically (according to 
the sufiportors of tliis scliool of thought) the 
mass was to be handled in the simplest possible 
hislrion — quietly deployed in full strength at 
the outset, and then at the firoper moment 
launched in full sudden violence to drive 
tliroiigh to victory by its inherent worth alone. 
All manunivres and dlspositioiis w^ere to be 
made in view of the one purpose of giving effect 
to the will power of those private soldiers who 
possessed it. Of the rest some would be 
carried on by their brave comradi^, and as. 

•MasMndriickebervertum Im the technical term Invented by tlie 
Gennaiie fur thli* phenomenon. 
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for tho remainder, who encumbered the battle- 
field, matters would be no worse after all than 
in 1870. 

The other school, or rather the other tonden'^y 
(fur tho word school is too definite and lormal;, 
had as its starting point the principles of 
Frederick the Great ; it was proposed to 
sacrifico quantity to quality and initiative to 
hard discipline, and to seek victory with a« 
smaller army trained to mechanical {mt- 
f notion. For tho supporters of this school 
the secret of victory was speed of onset coupled 
with crushing v(3lleys* during the arl^ance. 
At tho same lime those headers who knew 
1870 from the company and battalion 

point of view, and wore now risen to 
higher rank, no longer influenced the 
company and )>attalion training upon 
which controversy then centriHl. Younger 
men iiad taken their pla<*os, and it was thes * 
who found themselves in the superior cMunmaiids 
when the w'ar of 1914 Ijroko out. Below them 
iigain was oiu* generation after another, fr^im 
major to subaltern, whicdi knew nothing of 
1870 at first hand, and in their case c'xperioiu'O 
of the roaliti(‘s of the battlefield no longer 
operated as a check upon attempts to 
harden extreme theories into practice. 'J'liosc 
“realities” were indeed brought into the 
light by the ]Hiblisb(«d works of Meckel, iioenig, 
and otla^rs, but tlmy were reg«irded by some 
of the new geutTutioii as an almost trcasojuible 
attack upon the sa(!r<'d and also pn^fitahh^ 
Jegeiids of 1870, 

Those who looked upon them calmly, how- 
»5ver, tended to rego,rd them as pro\ ing thtJ 
case for the small, iron qualit \’-ariiiy. J^ut 
the controversy, as a controversy, cntercwl «)ii 
a new least; of lift; owdng It) the introduction of 
tJie magazine rifle with its smokeless powdtM* ; 
when first introducetl it throatened to chastist; 
witli scorpions t he errors and Aveaknesses that t lit) 
rifles of 1870 hatl only bcattJii with whips. 
Some helil that the Frederician clistjijdiiie was 
jnt)re than ever neetwsary, anti others that 
nothing but t he thin-swarm intdhod of tit tack 
could cope with the lire powtsr of the jwnv 
Weapons. 

But the former class had tho j)rcstigt* of war 
exj)erience and tho latter, with few except it ms, 
had nt)t, anti the theory of the thick-vnllcy 
firing line was practically in j)t)ssession of tin* 
flold, when a new set of conditions -this 
time political arose to confirm it. 

Before the time of which we are speaking the 
game of diplomacy had been [)Jayed between the 

*Not literally tlie Did Frudvrlclaii volleyM, but whnt are now 
called ** burKte of tire." 
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Itiagut; of the 1'hree Kmperors and 'the Triple 
.Vlliance, with Jiismarck as “ honest' broker,” and 
a war with Fraiu*t* was tlie focus to which all 
ways of German military activity converged. 
But at that moment of military develojnnent 
t-lw‘ Krauco- Russian uudei*staiuling hardened 
iiite alliaiici' iui<l Germany was faced with a 
iicw^ prohlc;jic the “ war on tw'o fronts " — 
<mc to wliicJi the Austrian ami Italian 
ulliauces were no more than a contribution (»i* 
aid. The shajie that (itTiuan strategy and 
war doctrine wa^ t»> takt‘, then, dejieiidtul 
chitdix upon the time wliich tho immense 
Ru^siaIl I'hiipirt; would need to bring its 
lorces into action. Hitherto this had lieen iri- 
ordiiiatc'ly long, but now' Frencli capital was 
employed for Russian strategic niilways, ami 
the Ru.ssJaii .Army, iiisttnid of being a peace 
army distribuli'd through tlie whole Kmpire, 
beiramo a frontier army, with seven-eig.it Jis of 
its .strengili permanently stationed in roland 
ami the Balkan proviiu*t‘S. 'I’lie danger thc'ii 
wiis re>ally simultanetms action of France; au<l 
Russia on tlie two frontiers. But this danger 
was ratlun* in the future than in t he pre.sci\t. Many 
N'ears must elapse; hefort; Russian rnobilizaiioii 
could bt; “ speeded up “ to anything approocli- 
ing that of Fnuice or Germany, and there was, 
therefore, so far as tlie generation of 1890- 
1910 was (*oncerned, an appreciable interval 
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botwotiii the FroiKjh side of th(j pi)ssihlii war and 
the Russian. 'J'liat interval it w»is proposed 
to ns© for the erushing of Franco, wliose mobiliza- 
tion period was two days longer than the 
German,* and an army that could overwhelm 
France in a month or six weeks and still be lit 
afttsrwards to deal \^ith the Russians had i'.o lx? 
an anm' of high f|ua.lity and training. 

But if the conditions of foreign politics 
favoured the supporters of the quality-army, 
those at lioine tbhi almost as much in 
fa,vour of the quanlity-army. While the 
population had been raiiidly growing, the 
proportion of the njcriiit contingent taken Jii 
aiinitall^' hud not increas(5d. The “ universal 
service theor\- had become a farc(» in 
practice, simu' not much more than 
one-third of the available recruits wcine 
taken, and tho others wen* allowed to go .scot 
free, 'riie result was, on tluj one h.'ind, 
a separation of army and nation and an unfair 
method of recruiting which was creating dis- 
contcuit and disalTtH*! ion, and, on tlw» other 
hand, too few men w(»re uiuhTgoing tlu^ t'diica- 
tion of military discii)line which tho Government 
rt'garded as its safeguard, 13ut iinle.ss the peace 
ostablishna'iit of th(' Army was lionsiderably 
in<‘n»ased, \\lii(!h was iin])ossible, th«» only 

• Owing <'hieflv to tho fart that iho French Armr wan recruited 
geiicrAlly. the regimente drawing their rocrultH without regard to 
territorial coiiuvxluna, wliereas In Oeriuniiy the reeruliliig RyHtem 
w:tH (Have In cahc gI TTaiiovcriaiia. AlHattaus, &c.) btrlctly local, 
all nvwrvlbtH, thorefon*. living within cuHy reach of tlieir rcgimeiite. 
The Ccrinaii Hysteiii was triinl in France In the iV'giine of fjeiieral 
Andre, but was a failure . 


mcithod of pa.ssing more men through the ranks 
was the reduction of the term of eoloiu* service, 
and accordingly tlu» two years’ term was in- 
troduced instead of the old three > ears’, except 
for cavalry and (lertaiii oilier branches. Thesfj 
conditions, of coiu*.s(', tended to support the 
tKllH»rciits of tho quantity army. 

13nt both the external influences which made? 
for the quality army aiul tho inti^rnal which 
pi-iiduced tho quantity' army were t^qiially power- 
ful, for their needs were equally imperative. 
And .so the attempt was miule to produce the 
quantity army liy con.scrii)tion and to make 
i.t, when produced, into a (jualily army )iy oease- 
li‘ss, ruthless intensity of training. 

From th(?H(; antecedents and in these condi- 
tions the modern Gcu’inan doctrine of war grow 
up. Before it came to its lc‘st in IflU, however, 
tlu^ army wlii(*h was to be its instriimont had 
begun ov(*r again tbe^ c>ele of progress. The 
poinilaiion continiu'd to increase, while the Army 
strength anti the recruit tfoiitiiigent to furnish 
it remaint‘d much the same. Even with two 
years’ servic<‘- a minimum that Germany, 
W'ith her internal jiolitical difliculties, danul not 
r(*diice — liy about 1905 less than half tho able- 
bodit^d men were being taken into tho Army. 
More and more, then, tla^ notion of the small 
(piality army w'as gaining ground, whilt^ to 
]>roduce it on a two gears’ term mi'aiit an 
intensive training which dulled tho mon by 
its monotone intensity. But Ru8.sia, mean- 
while, though temporarily put out of action 
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by her Japanese war, began — ^from 1910 
espeoially — to organize not only her troops 
but her administrative services, and General 
Sukhomlinov*8*^ reforms rapidly brought the 
day nearer upon which Russia could feel sure 
of concentrating all her forces in three weeks. 
Thus approached the roally simultaneous war 
on two fronts, not to be met by two successive 
blows, however fierce they might be and however^ 
highly-tempered the army that delivered them. 
The limit was reached in 1912, wlian the rise 
of Serbia and Greece made it apparent tliat 
something less than the whole Austrian Army 
would be free to serve in Galicia. A halt 
WEIS called in expenditure on the Fleet. Money 
was voted to the Army and the peace establish- 
ments enormously expanded with a view 
(1) to reducing the number of reservists required 
to complete the “ active,’* or highly-tempered, 
army to war strength ; and (2) to providing a 
cadre of active officers and non-commissioned 
officers for the reserve formations. 

The development of those reserve formations, 
which has already been alluded to in an earlier 
chapter, weis the most important feature of 
recent military reforms in Germany. Viewed 
in one aspect, it was a partial return to the 
principle of two-lino armies, discredited since 
1870 ; viewed from another, it Wfis Ein attempt 
to secure the worldng of tlitj previous war-plan 
and wEir-theory by the old cumy, by keeping the 
ring clear for it, under new conditions that had 
not beofi allow(Hl for in the original scheme. 
It may bo Eissuiiu^d, then, that the blow upon 
Franco wew delivorc<l in accordance with the 
doctrines accepted and the plans prejian^d in 
accordance witli them. 

The exact terms of the doctrine or creed arc 
unknown. All tliat had become known about 
it before the war was that there was a confiden- 
tial “ instructions for higher conmiandcrs,” 
revised in 1010, distinct from the Field S«Tvice 
Regulations of the Army. That being so, the 
only foundations * for what w'oro necessiirily 
giie8Hi*s wore (a) manceuvro practice ; (b) trend 
of opinions in Gorman military litoratiue ; and 
(c) the location of the strategic railway stations. 
These however, taken together, afforded plenty 
of trustworthy evidence, and the character of 
the doctrine itself, its plainness and its scorn 
of artifice and variants indicated that the fiicts 
could be trusted eis premises for a conclusion. 

Its aim was the ** battle with no morrow,” the 
complete and self-sufficing decisive victory. As we 
have seen, temporizing in any form had become 
less and less possible as against France in pro- 
portion os the Russian mobilization hod become 
more rapid. If, then, a new Sedan had been 
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GENERAL DE CASTELNAU. 

\Pitrtt I'tl’l. 

• 

the ideal of the generation of Vordy du Veriiois 
and Bronsart, Moltke’s confidential assistants, 
how much more was it that of the newer genera- 
tion whose probU'm dcMnanded speed above 
Jill else, luid whoso munccuvre experience hod 
not told them the limits imposed by human 
nature upon the process of speeding-uj), nor 
brought home the fact that in war an arm>' 
marches not to the ” stand -fast '* of a field 
day but to the strain of battle. 

Policy thus demimding the single decisive 
\'ietory at the earliest poasiblo date, strategy, 
called uf)on to find the means of achieving it, 
answ'cred with the “ battlo on reversed fronts.” 
Jf the German Army could place itself in rear 
of tho French, the French would ipso facto he 
in -rear of tho Germiuis — that is, in each ca*«e, 
'the army W'ould be cut off from its mother 
country. Obviously such a battle would bo 
(kx:isive enough, since tho retreat of tho beaten 
side into hostile territory iiistoEid of friendly 
would be sheer dissolution, not to mention that 
tho descent of one side upon the enemy’s rear 
would inevitably break up or capture his wagon 
trains of all sorts. It is true that this is o. 
double-edged weapon, for the Germans would 
expose their wagons— -or more strictly speaking 
their lines of communications — to the same 
fate. But it was held that success in tliis 
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extremely dangeroxw gunu^ would go to the 
sich> which showed the most, desperate resolu- 
tion and driving force, and compelled the^ 
enemy to submit to it, or to try to ('\'ade it, 
rather than to answer it with its lila*. Gorman 
authorities spoken of tlie battle with revtjrsod 
fronts as the purc'st hinn of strategy- ns indeed 
it is, for it plays for nothing less than the 
aiiniliilation of one side or <»f the other — but 
though, with \'on dc^r (loltz, they wc'iit on to 
assert that such strat<‘gy n<*eded the German 
Aruiv to execute it, the' fact was rather tluit 
the German Army needc'd such strategy. 
Exceptional circumstances call for strong 
imuisuroa. 

Ihit vChereas in Nap()l<M»!rs days it was 
(|uite feasibk*, with a compatit arm^' in a theatre 
of war spacious relatively to the army’s area 
within it, to bring about a battle w'ith fronts 
r4?versed as at Marengo, II Im, and Jena, in 
the modc^rn w'or of citizen mass<*s its achieve- 
ment was by no means so 4Misy. In 1870 the 
great battle of Grav<d(jtto-St. Privat was 
fought with fronts reverst^d, but it was not 
the Prussian armi«*s as a wdiole that brought 
about the decision, but the few brigade's that 
wen* still in liand after the French right flank 
had been found and their whole front engaged. 
In the ease of Sedan it was onl>' the forw'ard 


plunge of McMahon’s army that enabled tho 
Crown Prince to get in his nw ; far from 
deliberately manoeuvring for the pmpose, the 
German Army 111. simply found itself in a 
yiosilion to cut tho Marshal from Paris, and 
did so.* 

The possibility of a group of armies on the 
luoderu scale j)assing completely rf>u]i(l another 
sitnihir army wa^s to say the lea.st, doubtful, 
and tho probl(*m had to bo taeklcMi in a ditleTent 
wa>. Insteml of by passing round, it was to 
b(' achieved by advancing in a long dt^ployed 
line, the flanks of which would, it was c^xpeeted, 
lap rouiui those of the mort* closc'ly grouped 
enemy, whereven’ he w'as met w'ith. This 
tlu'ory of cnvflopmrni w'as tho basis of all 
iMoilerii German strategy. 

Envelopment is simply tho surrounding of 
the enemy. Supposing that enemy to be. 
stationary (as tlie Fn^ncl? w'ere at Sedan) tluu’e 
are twM) ways of bringing this about (a) hy 
advancing in a close grony) until tlie enemy is 
iiu't and thefi deploying tli<* central n!sc*rves 
out to one or both flanks so' as to sw'iiig them 
in upon the enemy's roar ; .(b) hy starting 
frcmi a very wido front and gradually converging 

•The operatUe Htrateirr of the Sedan ('aiiipaifirn wan far from 
beinic sw eiinplu an thla. niiil atill repays the Htiidy aa a piece 

of ** stall work.” Ihit as regards theory alone, the nbfivc generaliza- 
tion is correct cnonirh. 
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upon the enemy’s assumed position. Botli 
methods had been tried on several occasions, the 
first tactically and on a small scale at Worth 
in 1870 and strategically on a big scale at 
Mukden ; the second in 1806, 1870, and at 
Liao- Yang in 1904. Each had snocessos and 
also failures to its account. But with armies 
of the size that a Franco -Cl erman conflict 
would bring into line the first method was 
almost, if not quite, impossible owing to the 
time which the massed central reserves wouUl 
take to work away to the danks before they could 
overlap the enemy and swing in upon his rear. 
The only form of offensive in which it could be 
employed was, in fact, the counter-offensive 
wliich could be initiated on the basi.s of a faiily 
clear military situation, and the counter- 
offensive and even the delayed offensive 



A CUIRASSIER WITH CARBINE. 


were forms of war in which tlie Germans, 
situated as they were with respect to Russia, 
could not have indulged in if they had wished 

to do HO. 

The German envelopment, then, would start 
from a very wide base on the frontier itself— 
or rather on the line of railheads w*here the 
troops were detrained — and thence converge 
upon the enemy. It is questionable whether 
Moltke himself ever accepted this principlf^ 
tn toto. In 1866 a strategic de[)loyment of this 
kind was forced upon him by the lie of the 
Prussian railw'ays, and many were the risks 
run in carrying it forwwd to an issue of de- 
cisive victory. Jn 1870 the tendency to envelop 
certainly appeared on every occasion, but it 
was coupled with constant striving on Moltke’s 
part to keep his forceps in hand and to avoid 
over-extension. His ideal, if. ho had one- 7 and 
he liimself defined strategy ass a “ system 
expedients -was a line of closely groupt^H 
mas.sos each so far separated from its neighbours 
as to have elbow room not only for plain de- 
ployment for battle hut for mananivre os well. 
But those who regarded themselves as the 
inheritors of the Moltke tradition based them- 
selves frankly upon the dispositions of 1866, 
whiejh only camo to a happy issue through the 
enprny’s internal dissensions, and of August, 
J870, which completely failed in the attempt to 
envelop the French Army on tho Stuir. Tn 
1914, tlien, there was more ** system ” than 

expedients.” In other words, the standard 
enveloping strategy was preconceived — ^biised 
upon peace-time studies and preconceived 
ideas as to hoW the enemy must act according 
to tho rules of the game. 

As Moltke remarked, ”One must always 
credit the enemy with doing the right thing." 

But such a saying, axiomatic as it looks, 
must on no account be treated as an axiom 
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It was all very well for Moltke to say so, but 
he himself had on more than one grave occasion, 
in 1866 and 1870, seen his best-laid schemes 
crumble to nothing because the enemy did not 
take the correct military course — as it appeared 
to Moltke on the data before him. From this 
it is no groat stop to the belief that 
the enemy must do os our best general 
tolls him, and the expression of this . belief 
is the doctrine that by rapidity and violence of 
action wo can compel an enemy to conform to 
our own moves. That doctrine and the 
doctrine of envelopment were .the two principal 
articles of the German military faith before 
the war. 

Their connexion it is important to realize. Ft 
is true that with the small armies and slow travel- 
ling of Napoleon’s day the seizure of the initia- 
tive by sudden violence was quite possible in 
combination w’ith a c;loso, deep grouping of 
the forces. But modern conditions of national 
recruiting and railway transport had, as wo 
have already observed, made this form the 
instrument of the reserved coimtor-attack. 
side which airiuxl at the speediest decision 
<*ould make no use of a form in which the 
depth of the army diu'ing its advance was five 
or six days* marches. The deployed linn, or 



(A.) (a) 


‘ tidal wave,* on the other hand, was a form that 
gave the minimum depth for a given force, 
hence a minimum time for deploying to the 
front for battle, and consequently the specxliest 
decision ono way or the other. By the same 
token, it gave the w'idest possible front for* the 
given force, and, therefore, the greatest possible 
enhances of overlapping the enemy’s front and 
so of ensuring by envelopment tho completest 
decision. 

On tho other hand, an army deployed to its 
greatest possible lateral extension was irre- 
trievably committed to the direction then 
given it. It could not regroup itself to meet 
new situations on account of its very length. 
Tf the point at which tho enemy was met 
lay upon oih» flank of the line (diagram a) 
instead of at the centre, as had been presumed 
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The Camera is fitted to a parachute which is fired into the air like a rocket. 
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(diiigrHni /j), tho iittcrnptofl onvelopiiK'iit ini^ht, 
iind with rtii active* adversary would alinost 
certainly, coino too late. If, again, the enemy’s 
group lay completely outside thc^ hwcc'J) of the 
enveloper’s Hanks, the latter would havt^ struck 
the blow in^tlw^ air, I'xposed his flank mid rear 
bc*fore riwhiiig the enemy’s, and, in short, 
squandered the asst'ts of his iniliafivo to no 
purpose. Jf, again, the eiicMiiy wen^ after all 
in thfv area presumed, the envcIop<T would have 
no Kinall ditViculty in so timing his marcdLcs 
to achieve his pur[K)se, for tln' cnenu-, retarding 
liis advance! by rearguards, would detain some 
of the onfHiniing columns far longer than 
t)thers. 

/These disadvantages of the. enveloping 
method being recognized, let us s(*(^ li(»w tho 
side that intc^nds to mlopt it can neutralize, or 
attempt to neutralize, them. 

It is cletu, first of all, that everything, or 
nearly <werything, depends on the accuracy *>f 
the forecast which determinevs tho direction 
of tho line’s advance. A part of this informa- 
tion can be collec.tcHl, classified, and studied 
in peace. The remairidor must be observed 
during the course of tho operations themselves, 
eithcT by one or more of the following means ; 
a detachment of all arms carrying out a 
“ reconnaissance in force,” and holding the’^ 
enemy, wlien found, k»ng enough to ensure that 
the infonnation gleaned will be still valid at 
tho time of the action based upon it ; or cavalry 
masses flung out far ahead to ascertain the 
general outline and apparent movements of the 


hostile group ; or air reconnaissance ; or, 
lastly, tho reports of spies, newspaper checkers, 
and other individual agents. Practicsally all 
theso means are <‘inployed by all armies, for 
information is of very high importance for t in* 
working of jiny form of strategy ; it is in the 
relative utility of tlii*so means that w'c fin<l 
divergencies of d(>ctrino. Air n^connaissance 
being an unknown factor, no dcfinitio weight 
could bo attaclicd to it before? the 
war, for, consiclcring the magnitude of 
the stakes, it would have* >)ecn sJiecr gam- 
bling to allow grc*at resolutions to depend upon 
aircraft njcoiiaissanct*. Apart from the fact that 
both airships and aeroplanes vv«re hardly out oi 
the experirntmlal or emliryonic stage of their 
development, aircraft, oven if they laul been 
I^erfcet, could not have sofai into tho mind of 
the hostile general, or taken ])i‘isoners with 
toll-talo reginwintal numbers on their buttons and 
caps and divisional colours ot\ th(*ir shoulder- 
straps. Spy reports, &c., on th«» other hand, 
were neither more nor less trustworthy than 
the\^ hod been in past wars ; th(*y wore, in fact, 
a constraint for all armies. The div(?rgoncies 
of method roti-rred to lay in tho relative im- 
portance assigned to the detacluneiit of all 
arms and to tlit? cavalry mass for tho service of 
information. In France and Great Hritaiii, 
ns we shall see, the two were combined ; in 
Germany, however, it may safely be said that 
tho mixed detachment was anathema, and 
that tho securing of information during the 
operations was the task of the cavalry alone. 
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In spite of the le^nd of the ubiquitous 
Uhlan/’ ex[iort opinion was agreed, even in 
Germany, that the performanc:3s of the re- 
connoitring cavalry in 1870 were mediocre. 
In Franco, after the revival of Napoleonic 
studies had shown that even the famous 
squadrons of Murat could not give the Emperor 
a firm basis for his manoeuvres, it was field that 
the capacity of cavalry for useful strategic 
reconnaissance was limited by the nature of the 
arm itself. ‘‘ Cavalry can reconnoitre, but it 
cannot hold,”* that is, by the time that the 
cavalry reports liad reached headquarters and 
action liad been taken on them they were out 
of date and misleading, since the enemy was 
meantime free to move. In Germany, on the 
contrary, it was considered tluit cavalry reports, 
transmitted with all the speed that wireless 
and motor-cars made possible, were good 
enough to goon. ( -ertainly the GcTman form of 
strategic deployment admitted of no other, 
since the attempt to obtain information by largo 
detachments of all arms would bo contrary to 
the principle of the simultaneous onset of all 
parts of the liius to which allusion will presently 
bo made 

•CViViiiel F. N. Maudo. C.n. 


At the same time, attributing the inability of 
the old-fashioned cavalry to penetrate an 
enemy’s screen to their feeble iire-power 
(though nowhere was the shock action oi 
cavalry held in higher honour than in Germany), 
the Germans did their utmost to increase it ; 
carbine, pistol, horse artillery gun were all 
developed and made use of, and it is significant 
that the machine-gun, long regarded with 
suspicion on the Continent, was first adopted 
by Germany as a fire auxiliary for her cavalry.* 
At one time, 1912-13, there was even a pro- 
posal to give the trooper a bayonet, and finally 
cyclists— -another arm that German militur\' 
opinion had formerly thought useless — were 
grouped into companies for the fire-support of 
the cavalry, t Those innovations might be 
looked upon as a tentative concession to the 
notion of the all-arms detachment, but it is 
more accurate to regard them as attempts to 
fortify the one -arm reconnaissance by enabling 
it to keep to its main task.]: This main task. 

*lnfantr7 niacbine ffuns came later — Indeed, the formation •! 
infiintrr machlue gun companies was only Just completed at the 
outbreak of war. 

fit was alKO proposed to attach the light infantry (.Idger) battalions 
to the cavalry. 

$Tn battle the Gennans. like other Powers, used tlielr cavalry 
to contribute to the volume of Are as well as for shock action. 
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jis wi* hnvo Hpe.i, m'iis tlu* (liH<iovory of tho 
enomy's proiipiiip. As n niU*, tho dofeiii 
i)f tlie oiiciuy’s main ImdiovS of liorsc^ was u 
lUKjeasary preliminary, but in all cases the iiiuiii 
body of the Gennau cavalry was meant to 
pion^o tlio protective (iordon whi<;h sur- 
rounded the? enemy and to hold the ^jap for the 
safe n)turii bf the patrols that were immediately 
[lushed int<i th<5 c*nemy*s area. 

One requisite for a su<*ceasful envelopment 
then was information. Ilut it was admitted 
tlmt information would not noccwsarily be forth- 
coming at the very outset, and an army situat ed 
as the Germans wore could not wait. So, 
in the first instance, the long lino was directed 
upon the area in which l.he enemy w'ore 
supposed to be moving. In the deter- 
mination of this area the cavalry naturally 
played a smaller part than peace-time 
study and careful agent work. But its 
part in cutting ciut, one after the otlmr, 
\m>ng hypotheses as to the enemy’s [sisition 
in that area was tixpectcd to be very consider' 
able. When all was said and done, however, 
it was not believed that the cavalry could do 
more than lielp to clear up the situation. The 
real beginnings of the envelopment Wore in 
th(' railw'ay lines of Germany. 

In tiiis fact —so German authorities con- 
sidered — lay the best guiiranteo of all. Not ^ 
only were nurneruus through lines of railway 
transport and railheads providtHl with platforms 
for the detrainment of guns and animals* 
4>Msential for speed in the o[HTations, but they 

•As ever%' traveller knows, ordlimry German rallwny statioiM 
liave no platforms In the Uritlfili sense. 


ensured a simultaneous controlled start of tlie 
whole line by marking a limit which every oOTpB 
could reach within a given period, and further 
c^nabled the whole frontier line to be taken as 
the forward edge of the zone of concentration.* 
The extent of frontier intended to be taken into 
this zone was not easy to foresee. That portion 
of it adjacent to the French frontier was com- 
paratively narrow, and on both sides portions 
of it wore closed — whether partially or com- 
filotoly war alone could prove — ^by barrier forts. 
Til Franco the gap of ^pinal-Toul, in Germany 
the gap of Dolmi'-Mutzig were the only really 
clear nvemii's of hostile approach. Therefore, 
though the numbers of troops on both sides were 
continually growing, and progress in armament 
too wa‘< enabling a force to fight on an ever Wider 
and widi^r front for the same numbers, the 
opposed fronts ot battle were equally strong 
against direct attack and equally difficult to 
tiun without violation of Luxemburg, Belgian, 
and Swiss neutrality. Now these now condi- 
tions told rather agabist Germany than against 
France, for the latter’s w'ar doctrine did not 
favour extension of fronts and the former’s did 
so. As civilization knows to its cost, Germany 
thought it necessary to expand the front ol 
concentration so as to take in jiractically the 
%vholo of her frontier line from Emmerich to 
Basic. It is not credible that a doctrine of war 
that was no more than skin-deep, a peace-time 
strategical essay, would have brought, this 
about. It must therefore bo lieJd to be finally' 

*'l’liey lUil nut. however, contribute It. hut were rather detri- 
mental to aecrecT. for railway works are const ructed and run 
openly In peace. Tt was possUdu for any fornlirn staff officer, 
therefore, to work out time tables for the l•oll••enf ration. 
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proved, wnat other evidence hod already 
indicated more and more strongly, that accord- 
ing to German ideas the envelopment must 
start by converging marches, and not be de- 
veloped from an initial close grouping. 

Whether or not such procedure was correct 
under the circumstances was a question upon 
which strategists were by no means agreed. Some 
of the most eminent held that by extending the 
zone of concentration along the Luxemburg- 
Belgian frontier the Germans sacrificed in speed 
what they gained in width, in that the entry 
of the enveloping wing into France was delayed 
by the amount of time required for its traversing 
of Belgium, so that to ensure simultanooiiH onset 
it became necessary to hold back t\u> ct‘ntrH.i 
or Franco-German frontier portion of the line 
for an appreciable niimber of days. But that 
German soldiers believed it to b(^ the correct 
procedure is evidenced by th«^ price tliat they 
wore projMired to jiay' for it. 

Before discussing the mechanisni of the 
«aivolopmont, let us consider for a moment this 
factor of simultaneity. We have noted that it is 
essential to the working of the German t\p(* 
of envelopment that the taking of contact witli 
the enemy should be 2>ractically simultatuums 
at all points. This is necessary, becauws in 
the first instance, the front of dc.ployiiu^nt is 
as wide as nature allows, and ea<jh of the nuclei 
that form at the rnilhcads presents, a separate 
weak target for the blow of a b<jttc?r preparcMl 
enemy, and in the la ter stages the deeply - 
disposed opponent will have dc^tachmenls 
called protective troops pushed out in all 
dangerous directions. Wc slmll have to deal at 
greater length with this combination when w’e 
come to discuss the French doctrine in w'hich 
it placed an important and even dominant 
f>art. Hero it only netd bo pointed out that 
these protective detachments would delay 
those portions of the long deployed line of thtj 
Germans which they met, while the rest 
progressed with less I'etardation. If that lino 
was to bo kept intact, therefore, parts of it 
must be hold back and others pushed on, 
regardless of the purely local circumstance •of 
each part. But such a theory, which might 
have been possible with nonchalant professional 
armies of the eighteenth century kind,* was less 
securely based when the army to execute it was 
a high-tension citizen anny. If it was a re- 
proach to the French school of strategy that its 
methods overstrained the instrument, in some 
respects at any rate the German doctrine was 

*If iber had povemed namben and manoniTrlnc oapecltr, 
wbkh they did not. 



FRENCH ARMOURED TRAIN CAR. 
The upper picture shows the Observation 
Tower raised. 


ill no better cane, 'fhe .soldier is influeiicocl 
(ihiefly, if not entiri'ly, by the local situation ; 
and though a proftsHional .would shrug his 
shoulders if told to attack an obviously im- 
pregnable position or to abandon a pursuit, a 
citizen soldier would not be so philosophical. 
Til August, 1870, for instance, Moltke iiitoiided 
his right and ccditri* ariiii(>s to lie low for ii\'o 
da,\s on the 8aar until the Crown l^rince's left, 
army could come into lim* with them and 
coiimience the envelopment of tho French right. 
But on the very first of these five days tho units 
of these centre armies were moving about 
amongst themselves, and on the third da\’ a 
piecemeal attack by parts of these mixed-up 
i^ommands ended in the defeat of a French 
detachment at Spicheren and a general advance 
over the Soar. Not only was the Crown Prince's 
army imable to come up in time for the pro- 
jected envelopment of tho area of the Saar, 
but also the French Army was — save for the 
detachment above mentioned — not in that 
area at all 
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The instance just quoted shows further that 
timing is quite as important an ingredient of 
success as is direction. For not only the 
central armies, but those on the flanks as 
well must be ptishecl on or held back 
so as to form a continuous line with its 
neighbours, and the wing armies have to 
(;hoose the exact moment for swinging in, lest 
tlui enemy, instead of standing sp«^ll bound 
as the magic circle formed itself round him, 
should retire in time and leave the enveloper 
facing inwards on tlie circumfenmeo of an 
empty circle -than which no more ludicrous 
] 30 sition can bo conceived* either in strategy 
or .ill tactics. And there wen* mf>re dangerous, 
if less absurd, possibilities than this, ff the 
w’ing that wfis to envidup went too far befon^ 
swinging, the eiieni,\' could counter-attack 
the dormant cenitro, and, if it swung too soon, 
a mistake in the clioice of enveloped area w<»uld 
expose it to be taken iu rcv'c^rsc. Qui tournc 
i*st tow'lic, ^ 

'riio dilemma was, in sliort, this. Nothing 
but a fierce simultaneous onset upon every 
bostilo body that presented itself would prevent 
an opponent from inaiuvuvriiig fc»r a ooimter- 
stroke, but this attack all along tlu' line 
>\as itself dangerous, if not fatal, to simul> 

a;rRii(l Duke of Mocklenlnirs licfore Nojrent-lc-TlfiiMu, 1870. 

Mukfleii. 


tancous action. But all these questions were 
mere details of greater or less impoHance 
according to the circumstances of the case and 
the skill and resolution of the leaders. The 
one great and controlling principle in this form 
of strategy is its finality. All moans tending to 
the decisive issue are deployed at the outset 
ill a formation that gives either the maximum 
victory or the maximum disaster. For the 
long deployed lino once launched is incapable 
of manoeuvring in any now direction or meeting 
any new emergency. Once and for all the die 
has been cast. Hiese being some of the pur- 
poses, advantages, and risks of envelopment, 
wo may sketch very briefly the mechanism of 
execution, first in the strategical and then in the 
tactical s])here. 

The first phase is the selection of the front of 
initial concentration, wiiich is as broad as 
circumstances allow, to ensure of the overlap 
later, and also becjaiiso the broader the front the 
gre^ater the number of through railw'ay lines 
available and the shorter the time required to 
ooneentrate. This line of riulli(*ads is so (diosen 
that its flail ks are safe by position from a swoop 
of the emariy’s remliest troops, and if no natural 
obstacle is available the railheads are slanted 
bac'k en echelon on the ex post'd flank so as to 
inereaso the time of marching and to place tht» 
inner and more forward railheads on the flank 
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of an enemy desirous of attacking them.* 
The second phase— which is hardly distinguish- 
able from the first — ^is tiio protection of tlu^ 
central railheads against the iimnodiatc and 
direct onset of the enejn\ 's readiest frontier 
forces dui*ing the period of concentration. Tn 
1870, leaving no protective forces in mivance 
of his centre, Moltke was compelled <ai the 
first thn^at of a Fn^nch offensive to put back 
t he line of railheads from the Saar to the Rhine, 
a stct) which, takiui in the very middle of the 
<1elicate phase of concentration, produced a 
most dang(M*ous situation.! From 1871 on- 
wards therefore the Germans so far accepted tlw' 
id<ia of protective detachments that a vory 
])owerful fun^o in a high state of readiness was 
mulntaiued on the frontier districts at all times. 
The disadvantages attaching to such a force — 
its liability to attack before the Ttiain armies had 
gathered, and the necessity of mobilizing in 
two stagers- -werci accepted with it. Th<*.sewerc 
inconvenienees, but hostile interfereneo with 
t he strategic deployment when the latter was 
preparatory to a simultaneous advance would 
he a disaster. 

For, as wo have seen, tlie flanks of the lira* 
were, in tlie first instance, iichelonod back, 
while during the advance they must bo level 
with the centre, and as the moment for their 
swing came nearer they must be Echeloned 
forward. Simultaneous action, diflicult enough 
to obtain on a level line, might seem to be. 
inoro so when the flanks had to move ftistcr 
than the centre. Yet if the direction of the 
advance had bocn well chosen, the centre, 
full in front of the enem^\"*s main body, would 
automatically be slowed down enough for the 

*Thc protoctlve troops in front of tbe centra alluded to a little 
later do not extend tar enoujfli to the flaalw to afford direct pro- 
tection to the whole louir Ihie of rAllhoofls. 

tTtaat It had tieen foreseen and lt.H details fixed betoreliaud 
made little or no difference. It was nothing lean than the plan of 
oiieratlone Itself that was thrown out of gear hr tlie variant. 


wings to 6chelon themselves forward. One 
difficulty m^utralized the other, provided only 
that the supremo command had made his 
choice correctly. Hut, a.s we know, his decision 
Was founded upon a preconceived idea and 
supported hy a certain amount of cavalry 
information, and, thc^reforo. liable to error. 
In this iSchi^loning out o^ the flanks, as in 
all other details in the act of onvelopmt)iit, 
the straightforward working of the plan 
def)ended wholly upon c*orrect premises. Sup- 
pose tliat i)no of tiio wings met with sharp 
oppo.sition that slowed it ilown to thc» pace of 
the i*entro, the whole system would never 
succeed in forming the forward crescent that 
was ih(‘. immediate prelude of envelopment. 
It w’ould remain a line, and a thin line at that. 
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M. MESSIMY. 

French Minister for War at the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

find the Holid (‘<)anter>at tacking mass would 
roll it up. The deployed line cannot retrieve 
its mistakes. 

Another factor, wliich is strictly speaking of 
Ihe moral and not of the inoidmnical order, is 
the necessity of restricting the initiative of 
suhordinsta commanders. Every student of 
1870 knows that tlio history of that war t('om> 
with examples of reckless au:ts of initiative, 
sometimes fnutful, sometitnes dangerous, but 
always bearing the stamp of official approval, 
'rim heavy precision <»f tli<^ Prussian mind had 


liad to be educated to display initiative," and 
it gave out its lesson, once learnt in season 
and out of season.* By 1014 this freedom 
had been almost wholly witlidrawn. The form 
of envelopment having been chosen, and its 
attendant difficulties of timing accepted, the 
least that could bo done was to strict the 
subordinate initiative that ha4 caused most of 
tho mistiming of 1870. No army did more 
liearty lip-sorvico to ihe god of initiative than 
tho German. No army allowed less of it in 
practico. Tho commander with initiati\'e 
as understood and encouraged in Germany 
was pimply what in Great Britain would bo 
called tho “ tlirustor," the man of energy who, 
somehow, anyhow, carried through the .set 
task within the sot limits. Tho initiative of a 
Kamoke or a Schkopp, the initiative which 
without rcforouco to the higher authorities 
evolved new plans of general battle whenovor 
confronted with local emergencies, hod boon 
III together sn ppr e ssod . 

Yet another point of German procedure may 
be noted before wo pass on to the tactical 
outcome of this strategy. As has boon ro- 
luarked, the long deployed line is incapable of 
manoeuvre, moaning by manccuvro-capaoity 
the power of moving in any direction and not 
merely forward and brick. A change of front, 
say from south to cast, w^oiild take for a lino 100 
miles long swinging on one of its flanks as a 

*lt iniKht lie Rumc-fted that the acts of harliarlty wbiOh so utterly 
dlBffrau*sl the army in 1914 can be attributed In imrt at least to the 
same iMychology aa tbe^e actR of inittaliye of| 1870—ti mentallt)' 
which Im not capable of muinctM. but can only take In Ita leMoii 
If It IB put In liH crivlely ahsoliite terms and repimlures It oxactlv 
ns ICfiriit. 
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A VIEW OF THE BATTLEFIELD NEAR SEZANNE. 


tixod pivot no less than ton days of ordinary 
marching (the outer-flank troops liaving to 
move along an arc of 150 miles). Certain (Ger- 
man writers, therefore, Bernhardi amongst 
them, had proposed to use the principle of 
echeloning in cases of change of front with the 
pivot at the centre. This obviously shortens 
the time of wheeling throngli a right -angle, 
the arc being now 75 miles, equivalent to five 
days.* But while one half of the lino swung 
forward the other would have to swing back, 
and it was perliaps doubtful how far the moral 
of modern national armies would be affected by 
a retrograde movement that neither was com- 
pelled by the enemy nor had any obvious ad- 
vantage. And naturally the advantages of 
the groat arrn^s length swing as well as its dis- 
advantages were lialved by this procediu*e. 
Without entering into any discussion of lliis 
highly technical point, we simply note it os 
one of the methods at the Gorman strategists* 
disposal. Tlie type, or rather the tendency 
of the Germans’ tactics was in complete accord 
with their tendencies in strategy. It would be 
more accurate to say that the strategy from 
the dotrainment on the line of railheads to the 
inward swing of the flank armies was simply 
the ■ first chapter of the same book. Even in 
1870 this was true to some extent. But then 
the numbers available were comparatively 
small and the density of the battle*groupii!g 
comparatively great, so tliat the armies cen* 
verged more sharply than was the case in the 
war with which we are concerned. In 1914 
the thin battle-front of the deployed millions 
was almost as long as the line of railheads 
itself, and the lines of advance of the various 
armies were almost parallel. More than ever, 
in these conditions, the strategy and the tactics 

*T1ien were «l(io oerinln teohnical advantaffeR attaditns to thta 
proeodure in the matter of preveutlnir the waicon tmlna of one oorpe 
fiom Impeding the fighting troope oL another. 


are simply part i. and pari ii. respectively of the 
same work. Did our space permit it would 
bo interesting to disemss the several methods by 
which thti battle and the approach wore made 
to dov^etail into one anotlier — for in this 
branch and in this branch alone* of the 
art of war the Germans appeared to bo theoreti- 
cally ahead of their opponents. But it must 
suffice, as a prelude to our brief study of the 
German battle, to mention that the greatest 
possible attention had boon paid to the smooth 
and quick deployment of long marcliing 
cohiitias. In Franco and Great BVitain the 
word deployment is used in two senses — 
in its true moaning for the forming combatant 
lines on the battlefield and more loosely for the 
arraying of masses in a general line before 
action. The Germans, on the other hand, dis- 
tinguished carefully between Auftnarsch (march 


*Not Btrlctlr true, for the Echelon ximvcments of aitnlwi. however, 
had alHo bceu- prvictl'^ed more often and wera valued more highly 
by the OennnnH tiian by others. 
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A FRENCH INFANTRYMAN SHOWING 
MODERN EQUIPMENT. 

{Topical. 


lip to tiw' field) ttiid iMployicren (deploy - 
moTit on the field), and the iriicrmediato stage, 
too, had a designation of its own, Enlfdltung 
(unfolding), which was Die process by which 
the thirty -mile deep inarching columns of the 
army corps on the main roads broke up into 
Binaller columns moving on all available by 


roads and even across country preparatory to 
the deployment proper. The high training of 
corps and divisional staffs in the management 
of the Entfaltung made itself felt in the early 
stages of the war, in which time after 
wc find the Allies taken aback by the rapidity 
with which the enemy developed his huge masses 
from their columns of route. 

By this welbinannged transition the Germans 
Wore brought out of the domain of strategy into 
.that of tactics. In that field their constancy 
of strategy was expected to reap its reward. 
'Pho theory of the enveloping battle is that under 
modern conditions the number of men suscep- 
tible of useful employment on a given frontage 
is small, and that no good purpose is served by 
piling up reserves behind the fighting lint*, 
since only one rifle per yard of front can be 
c‘ffee.tive. Granting, though not admitting, 
this proposition, then it follows that ev<»ry 
increment of force beyond that required to 
establish and to maintain a firing line of one 
rifle to the yard (with its immediate aids of 
artillery) can only be employed towwils the ' 
flanks. Only superiority of fire can justify 
assault and ensure victory, and .superiority of 
firo is gained by a superior number of rifles* 
in aid ion. Now, yard for yard, the maximum 
number of these rifles is the same on both 
sides. Superiority therefore can only be ob- 
tained by contriving the convergence of fire 


*Thls propoBitJon, again, 1 h not one ibnt would be aooepteiJ 
without mnny resenrations In Orent TiritTlu. 
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FRENCH INFANTRY IN ACTION. 


\ Record Press. 


from a wider arc than that hold by the defence. 
Kxtension towards the flanks and incurving of 
the line thus extended are therefore the main 
charaoteristics of the German battle, and the 
logical extreme to which they tended M’oro of 
cjourse complete envelopment of a smaller de- 
fending circle by a larger attacking circle. Such 
a result, even if only partially obtained, gave, so 
the Germans held, the greatest chances of 
victory, and as wo have seen, the victory of 
envelopment is definitive, a “ crowning mercy,” 
as Cromwell would have said.*. It was ad- 
mitted, at the same time, that the issue might be 
definitive defeat, but as, tactically, enveloj)- 
ment and convergence of fire went hand in 
hand, victory was much more likely than defeat. 

The attempt to realize superiority of fire is 
made not only by deploying on the outer arv, 
but by all available means, whether on the front 
or the incurving flanks. Most of the character- 
istics to which we have already alluded in the 
province of strategy appear also in that of 
tactics — methodical advance during the ent- 
faltunfj, methodical and complete pre])aration 
during the initial stage, and then tho fiqrco 
simultaneous onset in maxinuim force and at 
maximum speed upon a spellbound adversary. 
We have watched tlie component masses of the 
army advancing first in deep columns along the 
main roads, then in shallower columns on all 
available tracks, the wings first Echeloned back, 
then coming up into lino, and thou drawing out 
forward for the decisive blow. Tho coluimis 
are preceded by very small advanced guards 

*WnroeRter has boon oallei by the eminent Oennan critic Frits 

Hneniff the ** archetnm of Sedan.'* 


which are purely for local defensive purposes 
and as soon as the enemy is met with spread 
out as a screen for the deployment, carefully 
avoiding serious encounters. Under cover of 
this — ^the adversary of course being presumed 
to have been dazed by the tremendous sweep and 
power of the approach marches — the masses of 
artillery trot forward and spread out in their 
positions, reserving their fire until tho 
highest authority on tho ground speaks 
Iho word. It, is with these artillery masses 
rather than with the small advanced guards 
that it is sought to foroHtall the enemy in 
possession of ground, and it is under cover of th(^ 
same organs that the infantry establishes itself 
on the outskirts of the battlefield. 

Here appears the factor of timing — nothing 
is launcht*d until everything is ready. Whether 
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ZOUAVES WORKING MITRAILLEUSE. 

[Topical. 


this (ktiiiiuis woiiki not in this phuHO a good 
dottl of the nioinentuni thet they hn-d gained in 
tlie rapid and powerful strategieal advani-i' was 
questionable. Hut . for good or evil, matters 
wore HO ordained, for the need of simultaneous 
general action overrode all local con- 
sidt?rationa The (i<*rinaiiH would sooner with- 
draw their advance guartls altogctluT than 
reinforce them. 

Intimately eimiu’cicd M*ith thcHe special 
features of the tjeriiian doctrine, and indeed 
more important tlian aii>' of them, is the absence 
of reserves. As wc have seen, the (lennaiis 
^ held that over and abov<* a eiTtain Htnall nuinlM»r 
of imm to the yard and the appropriate gun 
power in support of them, no force could inaki* 
its ac;tion felt in the front -to -front engagement, 
'riiey must, therefore, be employed on the 
Hanks, and it is better to pliwe them there in the 
first instance, by converging marches from a 
previous still wider front, than to march them 
out from behind the centre after contact h»ui 
l>oen made there. Hence it follows tliat the 
only functions of a reserve in tlio centre w’ere 
that of a reservoir to keep the firing line u[> to 
strength and that of acting as small chang«; to 
deal with local emergencies as they occurrtHl.* 
'Phe whole of the artillery likewise are given over 
to the divisional commanders, the corps com- 
mander retaining nothing but some t/iHshnical 
troops in his ow'ii hands. This theory w'hs 
ai!ted upon in all its risky simplicity until about 
1912, w'hen tlie extreme danger of deploying 

•In one KaiHermanUter nftor ninthor mioh tiny tc-hjtvcs rm I'lO 
4hn'l 1U2 of the total arc found. 


all available moans in front of a mere false 
position or advanced guard of the enemy was 
so far recognized that reserves of fire — ^not 
bo it olwerved, of men — ^were constitutiod in the 
shape of machine-gun batteries (companies) 
and heavy artillery units at the disposal of the 
higher commanders. But this was the only 
precaiilioii taken ; in general the old doctrine 
remained unchanged. Wliile the unit might 
bo, and was. disposed in successive lines, no 
two self-contained units with different functions 
wore disposed ono behind the other.* Every 
man .behind a given part of the front was 
simxdya second or third or fourth instalment 
of the effort already begun on tliat part, of it. 
Behind the front, then, w'as no manopm^ing 
body whatever. 

Fast, smooth deployment, precaution against 
premature or partial engagement, and absence' 
of reserves, then, are the elements of the German 
battle. Suppose now that it proceeds os 
arranged, undisturbed by counter-attack. The 
fully -arrayed Germans need not hurry. The 
enemy is bound to accept the fight — ho cannot, 
so they saiil, break away and maniruvre, once 
he has bei^n subjected to the sudden intense 
fire siinultanceusly opened by all the concealed 
batteric3s of tho attack. The firing line of the 
frontal attack can form itself methodically, 
at a range wt^ll beyond that at which decisive 
losses can l)o inflicted on it, and wait for the 

•Save in 80 for AN the prooow of developing tlie frontage might 
niomeutArlly place a marching wing unit in rear of a AghMiig frontnl 
unit. 
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A FRENCH GUN TRAVELLING OVER ROUGH GROUND. [Topical. 


onvolopiug or decisive attack to cornc into 
line with it. In tliin waiting pliasc*, whicii may 
be — and in the event wna — prolonged over dayn, 
a great strain is put upon the discipline and 
endurance of the rank and file, 8ubje<'ted nighi 
and day at irregular intorvalB to gusts of shell 
fire and all the time to the feai of the next gust. 
But supposing that this test — ^for which 
the iron “ Old Russian ” discipline 
lias prepared them — ^is passed successfully, 
then the whole line, centre and wings together, 
deployt*d at 1,000 yards or so from tho enemy 
in its principal fire position ” opens thii 
decisive attack, fighting its way in by sheer 
battering volume of fu’e from gun and rifle. 
As the fresh wing will necessarily progress fastiu* 
than the tired centre the line automatically 
l)ec;omes a crescent, and the envelopment 
and convergence of fire, already half effect<Hi 
thereby, will become more and more pronouncecl 
♦mtil it is complete and triumphant. The final 


assault is merely the act of “ cashing the cheque 
drawn by firo p(»wer.*’ 

This is the full envelopment by both^flanks 
ill which there is no ptirsuit, as there is no enemy 
free to run away. But it is pos.«iible and likely 
that only one flank of the adversary will be 
successfully enveloped. But the course of 
events is practically tho same. A pursuit wili 
be necessary, and in its reckless vigour every j|j 
man and horse must be , used up in tho pursuit, 
})ut once the enemy begins to break up, under 
tho stress of partial envelopment and consequent 
pursuit, the decisive and complete envelopment 
is only a matter of days. Such, then, were the 
German conceptions of modern war and the 
tQudencies to be foreseen in putting them into 
practice — the long line held completely under 
control up to the proper moment and then 
launched with all possible speed and violence, 
without partial engagements, feints, or adroit 
individual strokes of any kind. 
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T PIE conceptions of modern war- 
fare held in PYancc were \'ery 
diffen'int from the (German ones* 
though the forms in which thes<' 
wen^ expressed in pn\ctic !0 posscjssod ec'rtan 
outward similarities, wliich deluded some 
people into imagining that then^ was much in 
common with, and little differomje in, tho 
rival doctrines. It was not so. For though the 
PYeiich and the German infantries formed their 
outposts, assaulted with tho bayonet, drilhid 
and carried out many other operations in practi- 
cally the same way, yet as to the idt?as and ob- 
jects which these forms were meant to realize 
they differed fundamentally. 

After tho defeats of 1870 France was for years 
the very humble pupil of Moltke, and, moreover, 
foreseeing that her mobilization was bound to 
take longer than that of Gennany, she hi«i 
resigned herself to meet the naked simple offen- 
sive of her neighbour with a naked simple 
defensive. The expression of this negative 
doctrine was lines of fortn^sses and barrier 
forts Lille- Valenciennes-Moubcuge, Verdim- 
Toul, and Epinal- Belfort -Besangon with their 
(rouees or gaps that were intended to “ canalize 
the flood of invasion.” This conception hard- 
ened during the troubled years in wliich France 
was settling down to the new' system of republi • 
can government and personal military service. 
But from about 1888 a new current of ideas 
set in. For one thing, tho advent of smokeless- 
powder seemed to challenge the data of 1870, 


and for anothcT, a peculiarly brilliant group of 
military thinkers, men who had boon ardent 
young soldiers in the disasters of Vannee terrible 
and had come to maturity in the study of their 
dististers, come at the psychological moment 
to positions of influence. These men set to 
work to discover the key of Prussia’s successes, 
and found it in the fact that Moltke had gone 
back to Napoleon. So back they too wont to 
the Emperor. The archives were ransacked. 
Volume after volume of original documents, 
♦xiited and annotated, wore published by the 
new military history section of the General 
Staff, and a new doctrine began to take shape. 
It was in 1 he spirit of this doctrine, tempi^red 
by a more recent intellectual revolt against the 
more extreme advocates who had sought to 
apj)!}' it in season and out of season, that the 
Krench took the field in 1914. 

This doctrine, sound in itself, foimd a lavour- 
ablo milieu for its propagation. The conditions 
imposing a momentary defensive upon France 
still existed in 1890-1900, hut the army and tlie 
peoples less and less influeiKJcxi by memories of 
defeat as the years went on, wore chafing at the 
Germans’ assumption of a mouoixjy of offensive 
spirit. And, more important for once than 
moral conditions, the material advances in 
armament due to smokeless powder were about 
to place the French Army in possession of tho 
very weapon which was needed to give effect to 
the doctrine. 

The bases of the doctrine were four aphorisms 
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of Napoleon in whicli his system of war was 
concentrated : (1) “ One can never be too strong 
at the decisive point ” ; (2) “ Engage every- 
where, and then see ” ; (3) “Be vulnerable 
nowhere ; (4) “ Manoeuvre only about a fixed* 
point.’* The first of those is in direct conflict 
with the Clorman ))rinciples of lateral expansion 
and equal density at all points at the moment 
of crisis. As wc have seen, the Gorman view 
was that men over and above the number re- 
quired for maintaining one firing line could not 
usefully be put into action in one area. 'rh(‘ 


after an interval of yeara and controversy, by 
the British General Staff, whose definition of 
the assault as the “ culmination of gradually 
increasing pressure “ on a selected portion of the 
enemy’s line may be taken as one of the best 
expressions of the principle. This phrase 
is a definite assertion that greater pressure 
(subjectively) should be exercised at some 
points than at others, and that the greatest 
pressure of all should be applied at a chosen 
point. The principle may be represented 
diagrammatical ly thus, each line representing 


I 


^ 1 , 

— L 

I 


French, on the contrar>% sought to reprodui*e, 
with all necessary modifications, the Napoleonic 
blow of concentrated thousands upon a selected 
point, and in that view they were followed. 



FRENCH SOLDIER WITH NEW 
SERVICE EQUIPMENT. 

[Topical, 


fighting troops at the standard minimum 
density and the point chosen for attack being 
opposite the loft centre. 

The corollary of this principle was the notion 
of the “ general reserve ** as a separate body ; 
in French practice this body was over one -third, 
and in British “ at least half “ (in some cases) 
of the total available force. Now, opponents of 
the “ new French “ theory could argue plausibly 
enough that nothing like this proportion of 
force could be reserved while the rest was called 
upon for days together to sustain the whole 
fury of the Gorman onset. They could point to 
frequemt instances in Napoleon’s own campaigns 
and elsewhere in which the decisive attack at 
the selected point was dolivercMl by a corhpara-* 
tively small portion of the forces on the ground, 
the rest having been used up in holding and 
wearing down the enemy. And when, as 
sometimes happened on manoeuvres, the Napo- 
leonic forms os woU'as the Napoleonic idea were 
used, they could carry all level-headed soldiers 
with them in denouncing as absurd a theory 
which asserted that masses of men shoulder to 
shoulder and lino upon lino could live for five 
minutes under the fire of modem weapons. 
They could assert, moreover, that superiority 
of fire was essential to success, and ask in what 
way the rear lines (other than those used 
as reservoirs to replace; casualties) could con- 
tribute to the obtaining of this superiority. 
But what these critics failed to see 
was the fact that it was not their own 
type of battle at all that was intended to 
be produced. Subject to the adoption of 
suitable formations- — which, as we have just 
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observed, were not always seen ou nianuiuvrca — 
none of the criticisms summarized in the above 
lines will bear close examination. The n'tnecly 
for absori)tion of force in the woariiig-dowii 
engagement lay in the great principh^ of 
“ economy of force.’* If the effective dinisity 
' with modem arms was one ride to the yard 
(plua reservoirs) the front of uii army fighting 
on the French principle w'as just as capable of 
resistance as that of an opponent fighting on 
file German, and every man economized in the 
non -decisive areas was a man more for the 
general reserve, or the ” mass of maticeuvre,” as 
the French more correctly termed it. Further, 
Held fortification was an aid to economy of 
force tliat Napoleon had never enjoyed.* 

Hough field defences had enabled Lee at 
Richmond (1862) and Chancellors ville (1863) 
to deliver crushing blows with his mass of 
inanocuvre while the rest of the line was held 
by an absolutely trifling force, and tliis lesson 
at least was learned by Europe from a war which 
it had been fashionable to call a conflict of 
armed mobs. In short, the very factors which 
wore supposed to authorize and compel tiie 
Germans to expand laterally ecjually allowed 
French tuid British generals to form a sub- 
stantial “ mass of manoeuvre ” in rear of the 
front — CM* eiaewhere, for the Napoleonic attack 
might be delivered either on the centre or the 
flanks, and indeed under modern conditions 
(size of armies and length of fronts) the latter 
was the more likely alternative. 

But there was this vital difference between the 
envelopment os conceived in Germany and the 
Hank attack as conceived in France. The 

*OwliiK to the time and labour renulred In hie day for the oim- 

hlnictlon of worki that had to preeent a material barrier to neHAult • 
and not elmply a certain amount of cover for riflemen aa In the ca^n 
uoimdaya. 


former was, as wo know, based upon a pre- 
conceived idea and a prearranged prograniine 
while the latter was initiated not in the phase 
of strategic concentration, but subsequent to 
contact. For the Germans the “ zone of 
manoeuvre ” was the open country in front 
of their advanced guards; for the French 
that term implied the zone beliind them, in 
wliich the ** mass of manuiuvre ” could move 
freely. It is in this, and its consequences 
upon the battlefield, that we seem ip find the 
answer to those opponents of the French 
doctrine, who asserted that, superiority of fire 
being essential, no man was being usefully em- 
ployed while he did not contribute to that result. 
Napoleon himself said that fire is everything. 
But superiority of fire in liis sense was a local 
and temporary, but overwhelming, accom- 
paniment, and not a preparation, of the decisive 
attack. This being so, the decisive attack was, 
os the British regulations above quoted say, 
a culmination. How, tlien, was to be obtained 
the increment of fire power that would make 
this general reserve, engaged after contact, 
effective, given the fact that along the whole 
front one rifle per yard and a proportion of 
guns were already in action ? 

The answer is in the material advance's 
above alluded to — viz., the coming of the time 
shrapnel In Napoleon’s day, with short- 
range muskets, the prelude of the smashing 

decisive attack was the launching of a mass 
of field batteries which galloped up to a range 
at which, immune from bullets, they could 
deliver their terrible “ case ” and grape” 
shot. Often a portion of the enemy’s line was 
so thoroughly destroyed that the assaulting 
infantry marched into it with their arms at the 
slope. But the coming of the infantry rifle 
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presently forbntlo tlio ^iiiis to drive up to 
ranges, and tl*e part of artilKny in tlio attack 
was for a lon^ time insi^piificant. Even 
in 1870, effective as was tli(j Tnissitin 
field artillery, its role was siinjily the pre- 
jKtration of the attack by methodical 
bombardment wHth common sIk'II.* To cover 
the assiiiiJt, as distinct from preparing it, 
artillery Imd to reproduce tlm cfToct of caS(‘-shot 
with Home long-range projectile. 'I'his pro- 
j<‘(!tilo, of British (origin, was the sliraimei 
with time fuse. For technical reasons w^hich 
cannot hero be discussed no satisfactory 
time fuse could bo designed for use in modern 
rifled guns for many ^s ears after the introduction 
of the latter. Nor was tla* rapidity of fire tliat 
w'as needed to co\’er the Napoleonic attack 
feasible at the new long ranges until the gun 
itself (or rather its carriago) had been revolu- 
tionized. This was achieved by French de- 
signers in 1897, and with the appearance of the 
famous “ canon do 76 ** Napoleon’s tactics 
came to their own again. 

The increment of fire-power being thus ob- 
tained, the French doctrine formulated for 
tactics by General Langlois, even before the 
introduction of the “76,” w^as placed on secure 
ground. But though the NapoU^onic principle 
be admitted, it still remains to be seen whether 
the proptjr point for its application can be dis- 
(‘«>irned, and, if so, on what grounds. 

I’liis liringa us to the second point of doctrine, 

“ engage everywhere, and then st‘e,” a point 
upon which there was almost fis much contro- 

•OwinK til the technioni fleflclenoiofl of the (^rman sun <alrcmly 
dealt with in a rirevhiw* chapter) iMiiny trace-'J nt 1870 pnicedure 
HtlU liiiKered in 1014. 


versy ns over the first — w'ith which, of coijrsi% 
it is integrally connected. 1’ho theory was that, 
information having bcx*n obtained from the 
cjavalry and other soiinu's sufficient to define 
the enomy’s limits — more was not expected — 
tho troops told off to tho “engagement” (as 
the French “ Field Service Regulations ” of 
1913 ealled it) would advance and engage him 
wliiTOvcr found. A gtaa^ral line of contact 
w’ould tlius bo formed, upon which fho French 
advanced guards would seek to pre.ss sufficiently 
hard to compel the enemy to dovelo]) his fonies. 
This “ engagement ” might take days, perhaps 
a W'eek or miire, and it would impose on citizen 
soldii^rs of a sensitive race a most severe tost 
of endurance and solidity. Many critics indeed 
asserted that the Napokionic battle would broak 
down on this weakness alone if on no other. 
But it is fair to point out that even in the Gorman 
war -theory much the same strain would bo im- 
posed on tho men concerned. Tho only diifer- 
enco which told against the French lay in tho 
fact that to carry out tho mission of engage- 
ment ” tho troops would have to make ceaseless 
local attacks in onier to wear down the enemy 
and compel him to feed his firing line, whereas 
in*the cas<3 of the German doctrine the infantry 
at least wtis (in the interests of timing) kept 
out of action until the general advance soimded. 
This was evidently' not a small disadvantage 
against the French. But it must bo assumed 
that the French generals knew their country- 
men, and it is the fact that though the doctrine 
had in recent years been subjected to a good 
deal of criticism, this particular part of it was 
made an article of faith by the 1913 edition of 
the “ Service on Campagne.” above quoted. 
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Granted the neoeasary solidity^ then the. 
course of the ..battle would go on from engage- 
ment to serious frontal fighting with attack and 
counter-attack* and thus the fighting itself 
srould* by cutting out* one after the other* 
the alternative hypotheses that had been 
formed as to the enemy’s grouping, afford 
enough evidence for the timely placing of the 
“ mass of manoeuvre.” At the proper morrlont 
the battle would in the environs of the selected 
area grow in intensity by fresh feeding of the 
Qring lino, until in the selected area itself 
it would culminate in a fierce attack by every 
available man and gim of the reserve, the 
men advancing as fast as possible, halting to 
Hre as little as they could help, and covered by 
iwi appalling rain of time shrapnf^l from every 
gun that could be brought to boar. This is 
the phase tersely described by Napoleon as 
the vvenarmnt. 

Iliit, as Napoleon romarkcHl, all this requires 
pen fVart et quelqiies evcnermpla. Germans 
excepted, there were few soldiers who denied 
Mio decisive' effect i)f this attack, if it got home, 
for will'll you Im'ak the eaeriiy’s eerntro you 
tiu’n two flanks and roll them up outwards. 
Goiitroversy, however, never rra(jhed finality, 
even ill France, as to the pen dV//V. As we 
have seen, the German doctrine, w’as wholly 
destitute of ivrts, and the question was, Was it 
practicable, with modern armies, to fim^sso 
with men’s lives ? Was the of thocitizeii- 

.>oIdier such tliat he would calmly give his life 
ill a fight which he knew to bo a non-decisive 
[>a.rt of the ensernbU ? Moreover, allowing for 
tile characteristic “ emptiness of the battle- 
field ” due to the use of smokeless powder, and 
for the consequent difficulty of distingiii.shing 



between false positions and real* advanced lines 
and main, was it certain that any tentative, 
non-decisive engagement of forces would either 
reveaJ or pin the opponent f To these ques- 
tions the answers were, if not exactly negative, 
at least doubtful. Accordingly it was laid 
down that every attack was locally a 
” decisive ” attack* that no troops should bo 
put Into action for any other purpose than to 
close with the enemy* and that the great 
Napoleonic dvenement must be* as tho British 
regulations above -mentioned say* tho culmina- 
tion of grebdually increasing pressure. But in 
that case, bearing in mind that the preliminary 
fighting would take days and the placing of 
th« ” mass of manmuvro ” yet more days, 
w'ould national sh orb-service troops be capable 
of fighting time after time on ground where 
they hod fiiiled once* twice, and thrice 7 
Although in fact tho French rogulatioiLs of 1913 
accepted the “ engagement ” for good or evil, 
still these risks were evident enough to make 
it desirable to (msiiro in every other wray possible 
the freedom of action of the commander who 
disposes of the mass of manoeuvre. Tliis was 
sought in two way^*, defined by the two remain- 
ing Naj)o]f)onic aphori.sms that we liave quoted 
— “ bo vulnerable nowhere ” and ” mancBUvro 
only about a fixcMl point.” Freedom of 
the Germans expected to obtain by stunning or 
dazing their opponent. Not so the Frond i, 
who held that only positive freedom Sfjcuredby 
means witliin liis own control- was of any use 
to the cominandc'i*. But before stating tliese 
means in general tcTins* let us understand 

*Thc exitamliHl theory ami the executive detail may be bett 
.sliidicd In the Prhiripea de la Guerre of General Foch. who in 1014 
ooinmanded the Nancy 0(»rivi. 
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what wo moan by freedom of action. It in 
fioodom to carry out an witliout 

hostile interference. The later the intention 
is formed the more Horious the risk of the 
interference with it, and the larger the de- 
tachments that must be placed as 
advanced guards, flank guards, and roargunitls 
to j)revent it, the smaller, accordingly, will 
be the force available for carrying out 
tlio intention itself when formed. It was th(‘ 
tendency to wait for too many data boftre 
taking a definitive resolution that gave rise to 
the criticisms of the doctrine wliich arose within 
the Frencli Army itself about 1 0 1 (I. Nearly all of 
these alleged that in the attempt to he “vulnor- 
tdile nowhere ** French generals w<^ro far too 
lavish in the use of protective detachments. 
Further, with the million -armies of the present 
day, action' taken cannot become effective until 
a period of days has elapsed, and if the army, 
already in contact with the foe, is not to be 
overstrained, it must be taken very early — 
practically on the’ first ren.sona])|c data to 
hand. 

The most dangerous case of infringed liberty 
is that which occurs when an army is caught in 
a state of “ inevitable unreadiness half- 
concentrated, over- dispersed in rest quarters, 
and so on. In this case almost any proportion 
of detaefinxents from main l)ody is justified — 
witness the placing of no less than six French 
frontier army corps permanently on a war 
footing in |)oac<> time in 1913. And even so, 
the commander is rarely able to wait upon 
events before committing himself to an 

*TiiU oHpcct of the que-itloa I ^ dealt v^llU at lenicth In Major- 
Ueneral Ajrlmor'i work •'Protection.'' 


intention,** rvnd that intention as often as not; 
is simply one of self-defence. 

None of this, however, alters the fact that the 
French doctrine, construed reasonably, doea — 
and in war did — ^give the only guarantee of 
freedom of action thac can really be depmded 
upon. Whether in certain oases freedom is not 
bought at too high a price is doubtful. But 
in general the doctrine as formulated by 
General Bonnal and General Foch held its 
owm against (criticism, and the events of the 
war of 1914 showed that almost any sacrifice 
of men and ground was better than tho forcing 
of the commander's hand. An initial defensive, 
coupled with the preservation of the army at 
all costs, was imposed upon Franco by broader 
fioiitical and military circumstances. IJn- 
offlcial criticism might question the application 
of the principle of self-contained protective 
detachments, but it could not alter the fact of 
their necessity, nor of their value, when rightly 
employed. For in Franco the defensive was 
regarded as tho auxiliary of the offonsiv^^ 
The mission of tho protective detachments was , 
not simply to prf)tec,t, but to offer a bait. Their 
authors confidently expected that by rearguard - 
like fighting tlMjy could not only gain time foi' 
offensive dispositions to be madi' elsewhere, 
blit also provoke the enemy into deploying in 
a wrong direction, tlraw him lU'.ross the front of 
the main body, and generally play the part of 
will o* the wise. It is cpiestionablo — luid it 
was questioned by the younger critics — w'hother 
these mameuvros, applicable enough to the old 
small armies, had not sometliing of the character 
of minor chicanes about them when regnrdoil 
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from iht‘ point of vit‘\v of tlu* million-tiriny. 
But, on the othrr hand, it is certain that 
smokeless powder and long-rani^ing weapons 
hav(' made rearguard actions. Sinokeless 
powder and long-ranging wt^apons have enabled 
a n'arguard to kt^ep at a distance the pursuing 
enemy in a w'ay which was in former times 
impossible. 

The off«‘iisivc counlt*rpart of the proUM^tive 
^letaclniient (couverture) is the “ strategic ad- 
vancetl guard *’ — anotlier f<jc.us of controversy. 
Jts rdln is that defined in the last oi th*i aphorisms 
which we. have used as our texts, “ Maineuvre 
<»n1y about a fix<Hl point.'* 

Never officially recognized by the French 
n>gulationu 9 though partially accepted by 
the British and Italian, the strategic advanced 
gutird was novcrtlicless the corner-stone of the 
** New .French *’ doctrim*. Jt was a- very large 
force ^ of all’ ariuS" in Najioleon's campaigns 
ao army corps, in our ow'ii times a whole anny* -. 
whioh preceded thti main body by as man> 
days’ marches as its own eapaeity for fighting 
unaided permitted. It was handled strut e- 
gioally on the* same printaples as the famous 
Brubsian advanciKi guards of 1871) were handled 
tactically, w'ith the exception that in the hands 
of a first-class leader like Laiines it never ooin- 
initted itself so deeply os to involve the main 
urmy in its affair without direct orders to that 
offoot from the Kmperor. In the absence of 


such orders, it was merely a |K>tential pro- 
teetivc? detachment, latent if tiie enemy did 
nothing and active if ho tried to* advance. 
But its proper purpose was very different. 
It was w'ith its cavalry* to find, and >yith its 
infantry »md artillery to engage, the enemy’s 
main bod\, thereby giving the Emperor the 

fixed point ” upon which to build up his 
iiiHiKjeuvre. It had, further, by Jiard fighting, 
and if necessary by sacrificing itself, to hold the 
enemy's attention and effort for the tiims 
uced(‘d for that monwuvro without support 
from the “ moss of manoeuvre,” every regiment 
of which the Emjssror jealously reserved. 

Ill the great majority of cases the sacrifice 
was not in vain. There are few of Napoleon's 
victories which ore w'itiiout any trace of li.o 
idea, and when it failed it w'os because the 
movements of the main body, by reason of 
w'(»ather or unforeseen emergencies, >vere de- 
layed beyond the caleiilated time. 

I'he action was i>crfeotly familiiu* to tlie 
Prussians, for it had not escaped Clausowitz’s 
observation,t an<l one of the most magnificent 
examples of its working had been given by 
Constantin von Alvensleben, when with the 
:ird Corps on August 16, 1870, he engaged the 
whole of Bazaine’s army single-handed in 
order to prevent it from inarohing away until 

*Often twu or more dlTislom. 

tThough ClansewltR wm far from miHpectliiv IIb Imitortanoe. 
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Princes Frederick Charles should have gotheretl 
his scattered army lor a decisive blow u^iod it. 
But the idea had been deliberately rejected 
in ioto by the more in(»dern Germans, who 
disbelieved in the power cf modern armies, 
fighting at Jong range, to fix ono* another, and 
in the power of modern un])roffjssional troops to 
fight at a sacrifice. How little the}* expected 
from the “ combat of fixation ” may be gangcnl 
from the fact, alreiuly alluded to, that they 
engaged their artillery alonc) in the phase of 
battle to whi(;h it applied, keeping their in- 
fantry ba(;k until the rc‘al general attack was 
rifle. The only eff('ctive fixation they, held 
was the previous overpowering of the enemy’s 
will by the speed and power of their strategic 
iwlvance. In short, they contributed nothing, 
either by way of objection or acceptance, to 
tht^ controvi^rsy w hich centred on the strategic 
ivdvanced guard. The w'hole “ order of ideas ** 
was different. 

'I'lu* ufiplieallon of the theory to the first 
phase of a Franco -German war was admitted 
to be diffieult if not impossible, ow'ing to the 
faet that the armii^s w'ere almost in face of one 
another at the outset, when'as in proportion to 
their h'ngih, and therefore to the time -relations 
of itmno'uvres based upon the advanced guard, 
th<‘ main liodies should havi' been separated by 


a hundred miles or so for an army of three or four 
corps to have elbow room for action as strate- 
gic tulvanced guard. It was when the armies 
had fallen apart again after a first clinch that 
this organ would come into play, and if at that 
point the huge masses became divided up into 
smiiller bodies, each with its own theatre of w'ar 
and sot of tasks, Auerstadts and Friedlands 
would hecome possible. 

Intimately connected with the theory of the 
strategic a<l\'anced guard (though it dated from 
tho fnirely defensive period of French military 
policy) was the idea, w^hich hod many ardent 
supporters and many fierce opponents, of fixing 
the concentration area of the French armies 
well back from the frontier and somewhat 
to a Hank — ^at Dijon, for example. Many of the 
partisims of tho strategic advanced guard 
(‘onsidc^red that this retired concentration, 
coupled with skilful handling of tlio (then) 
three frontier corps as a strategic mlvancod 
guard and strategic rear guard by turns, would 
infallibly result in the Germans being drawn so 
far wt5stward from Lorraine as to bo cut off by 
the oflcnsive from Dijon. But neither General 
Bonnal himself, nor Langlois nor Focli (both ol 
w’hom commanded tho Nancy Army Corps) 
s(M»m to have shared in this opinion, since, as 
Moltkc remarked h propos of tli(‘ Silesian 
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concentration of 1866, one does no^ in practice, 
abandon rich provinces.” If, however, 
the main armies of the Germans were to 
pass through Jlelgium, a broad belt of country 
would bo open between the initial concentra- 
tion areas, and in that belt a great French 
advanced guard might well operate with a view 
to provoking the Germans into a prornaturo 
Entjaltung in a more or loss doubtful direction. 

In combination with these protective or 
provocative detachments, the main army 


itself was to be grouped, according to tiie 
accepted doctrine, in a deep lozenge formation 
similar to that which Napoleon adopted in the 
Jena campaign of 1806. 

This great lozenge, preceded by its strategic 
advanced guard, would advance in the direction 
wdiere the enemy was a priori most likely 
to be found. If the advanced guard came into 
contact, the head of the lozenge would reinforce 
it on one flank within 48 hours, the flanks of it 
would come up into lino within four or five days, 
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Aud the rear group would be still in hand. If 
the advaneed guard missed its target, or only 
came into touch with its extreme flank, then 
the rdle of advanced guard would fall to one of 
the flank masses of the lozenge itself, and the 
original advanced guard would become part of 
the moss of manoeuvre. The virtue of the 
lozenge formation, in a word, is its capacity 
for changing direction — a capacity which the 
Jong deployed lino of the Germans almost 
entirely lacked. And the virtue of the strategic 
advanced guard, from whichever side of the 
lozenge it emerged, was that it provided a 
fixed point about whioh this sup})Ie mass could 
manoeuvre. 

Of all criticisms of the strategic advanced 
guard, none wtis as serious as that wliich 
pointed out that its flanks would bo overlapped 
by Bupericr forces before the liead of the lozeng«* 
could act. .This danger w'as admitted, but 
minimized by the allotment to it of almost all 
available cavalry, which by the combination of 
its fan-wise reconnaissance, its fire (lower, and 
its shook action would prolong the front to 
either flank sufliciently far to compel the enemy 
to make long turning movements and so to 
waste the critical hours. 

As compared with its defensive counterpart, 
the protective detachment, the strategic 
advanced guard, whose very mission it was to 
afi&ont superior numbers of the enemy, un« 
doubtedly ran more risks,* since it was effect as 


well as endurance for a given time that was 
expected of it, and it could not break off the 
engagement so readily.* On the other hand^ 
the troops composing it did enjoy all the moral 
advantages of the sharp offensive, whereas 
those of protective detfichments were condemned 
to the disillusionments of retreat. These 
differences of principle and intent were explained,, 
so far as the French Anny was concerned, in 
the regulations of 1913. wliich made it clear 
that the detachment with a separate temporary 
mission was a self-contained force while an 
advanced guard was integrally connected with 
its main body, since ** it cannot be admitted 
that a leader would send troops against the 
enemy without his having the intimtioii to 
fight.” 

The accompanying diagram shows how a 
strategic advanced guard extended its flanks 
for protc3ction in this manner (formations and 
distances being of course no more than indica- 
tion of the general tendencies). It illustrates 
also how, instead of being a self-contained body 
additional to the lozenge, as at one time it was 
conceived to bo, it has become simply an ad- 
vanced portion of the head of it, specially dis- 
I>oscd for its special functions and dangers. 

It shows, moreover, that in practice there 
was no real discrepancy between the advanced 

*Geniiaii advaiicerl guitnla. aa we have aeeii, were deliberately 
kept amiU in order that they should not be tested by any oon- 
ecknienen of tlielr own strength t) enzage e.t an Inopportune 
moment. 
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guard and lozenge type of strategic advance 
and that which Colonel do (Jrandmaison (the 
intellectual loader of tlwj revolt against the 
tendency to multiply advanced guards and 
protective detachments) proposed, viz., a chain 
of indo[>ondont masses, .each disposed internally 
tic^cording to its own needs in echelon, lozenge 
or otherwise, and all together forming a long 
iiru^ with reserve's masse'd )>ohind at oiio point 
of it. Thc» Grandmaisoii conception was better 
suited to the management of the huge amiit^s 
i»f to-day than a crude reproduction, 

on live times the scale, of Napoleon’s 
“ battalion squtire of 200,000 men.” But* 
it shared the characteristic principle's and 
incorporated the (characteristic forms of the 
NapoUcoiiic metliod, of w'hich indt^Kl it was 
simply a special case. The outstanding features 
of French tactical methods of course expressed 
the same doctrine. In the battle as a whole, 
lire superiority was not regarded as the con- 
dition of success as it was in Gt'rmany. On 
the contrary, it became the acce]»t(Ml idt3a in 
Krunce and in Great Britain that tluj chief us(» 
of tiro was to cover movement, and that it was 
but an auxiliary to the actual assault. Hence 
came the (!haract(U’istic division of tli(? 
attacker’s artilh^ry, not “ count(*r batteries ’* 
whose mi^Jsion it was to account for the enemy's 
artillery and “infantry batteries” whicli wwe 
to support the infantry advaiKM^ wdth their full 
fire-power at every stag(\ and, above all, in the 
final assault. Hence, too, the development of 
infantry formations* in clos(» order that could 
live and move in the zone of hostile artillery 
fire by fitting into e\eii the sniallest covered 
liiK's of appnmch and need only extend for 
lirii action of their own at the very limit of cover. 
Hence also th(5 ” burst of rapid fire ” from rifle 
and from gun in \vhi(;h the British Army ex- 
celled friend and foe alike. And hence, the 
tremendous violence of the action of the “mass 
of rnanoDUvre -its surprise efTecl, its speed, 

Mrretniiar lines of vlatf>onH or half-platoiinu In fours or file. 
CharucUTistic also of Jiritlsii Infantry tactics. 



GENERAL CHEVENET. 

Military Governor of Belfort. 

and its overwholming weight of “ cov(‘i'ing 
fire.” Such a blow was only possibh^ when 
enough data had been obtained to ensure it 
against being a blow* in the air, and the advanct^d 
guards had to pay for this insurance. It W'as 
only possible when the commander- in-chief was 
insiured against anxiedaw in other din^dions, 
and the protective deiachrneuls had to ensure 
this by resisting to the utmost limit of their 
powers and their ground. And it was only 
possible when all ranks, whether in the “ wear- 
ing-down ” engagement or in the swift dt?eisivi' 
attack, wore imbued with the desire to clos(* 
with the foe. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE BRITISH THEORY OF WAR. 

Advantaok of Pkactical Experience — Lord Kitchener on the Importance of Feeding 
Soldiers and of Cover — Small Armies with Long Training — Individual Efficiency — 
Quality Rather than Quantity — India as a Training Ground — The Wellington Tradition 
— Crimean War -Indian Mutiny J..ord Uorerts and Lord Wor«sELEY — S outh African War 


W HILE (German and, to a larj^o 
oxtoiit, P>onch stratoizy had been 
based mainly on tradition and 
theory controlled by |)(*a.co 
nuiiKcuvres, the British strategy was the out- 
come of praeticjal exjiericncc in numerous and 
various theatres of war. 'IMie (jampnigns, it is 
true, in which llu^ British Army had been tested 
were against barbaric and semi -civilized 
coloured races or against tin* half -organized 
nations in arms of the Transvaal Republic 
and the Orange Free State, and only a few 
living Britons (e.f/.. Sir Evelyn AVood, Loixl 
Kitchener, and Sir Ian Hamilton) had taken 
part in or observed with their own eyes 
wars on the Continental si*ale. A larger pro- 
portion of the Britisli troops, however, had 
been under the firo of modern weapons, and in 
the South African War very many ottieers had 
learnt what their men could and could not do 
in face of the terrible instruments of destruction 
created by science during the latter half of 
tho 19th and the beginning of the 20th century. 

Thus Lord Kitchener, addressing the 1st 
Lhinjab in March, 1900, remarked as 

follows : — 

You must not get int o tlic way of thinking that men 
i-an go on (Ightiiig interminably. Mon got hungry, 
inon g4»t l-hirsty, inoii get tin*d. In ifal warfare, 
where many houi’S of hard marehing iind flghting 
may pass before you aohievt? suet-ess, you have to ask 
yoursolvos at the critical moment : Can I trust my men, 
with gnawing iwiiiis of liungor in their 8U)inachs, with 
a depressing sense of having stilTortd casualties, and 
with fatigue in all their limbs ; can 1 trust them to 
pi-ess ui>on the rt* treating enemy and crush him ? 
And therefore I say to you offlot^rs — IxK)k after your 
men's stomaclis. Thess Held days of two or Ihre*^ 
houro' duration do not bring the lesson home to you 
with suillcient force. Men cannot fight well unless 


tliey are £(*d well, and men cannot light well when they 
ai-e timl. I have more than ouci! on a«!tive service 
taken the ammunition out of my ammunition i-arla 
and loaded up the carts with bully beef, . , . 

Cjfiitlemen, I wish to aild a word about the behaviour 
t»f your men in (he field. Colonel Western, without 
a uord or a suggestion from me, spontaneously came 
up ami said, ‘‘ I think (ho men are taking cover very 
iii(<-lligently.” Cover, as you know, is aH-important 
in niod(-rn warfare, and soldieis who ^now how to 
(iike iulvantago of every possible rover on the battlc- 
lleld have learnt one of tJieir greatest and most valuable 
lessons.* 

Doubtless the Geniian leaders would have ac- 
ijnieseed in the above observations, but few of 
tliein had had the facts driven into their souls 
on the battle-field. Lord Kitchener’s audience 
must have felt that they wen^ in the presence of 
an artist and not of an art -master of war. Like 
the Russian and Serbian, the Briti.sh generals 
had made war, and, as Napoleon said. " It is 
neces.sary to have made war for a long time to 
be able to ooneeive it.” 

'rile Russian and Serbian generals had aLso 
hand1(*d men in action, but they had been 
dealing with a material substantially different 
from that with which the British oflicer worketi. 
The Slav soldier-s were eoiii-eripts ; the British 
were volunteers ; the former had had a short, 
the latter a long training. The British olTieors 
alone had at their disposition forces similar to 
the small, highly -trained, professional arrnitt- of 
the 17th, 18th, and the early 19th centuries. 

*Th(H le^i-on had hotMi (honiushly lenmt by the British truniDi. 
** The KuKlbh,” wrufe a Gennaii off cer |4> IiIh parents on Beitiember 
17, 1014, “ lire mervelhmsly tniiiied In making use of Uie kruuud. 
One never '^ees them, and one Ls constantly under tiro.** Here In an 
extract from anullier leKer found on a Gorman officer . — With 
the Knirllsh treuiM we have groat difficulties. They have a queer 
wav of cau^lnir lunKes to the enemy. They make good trencim In 
which they wait iiatiently. They carefully meHHure the rangen 
fur their rifle lire, and they then open a truly helllNli fire on tbe un- 
simiiecting cavalry. This woe tbe reonoii tliat we bad Bueb heavy 
losHe#.** 
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'J'htt result was tliat British strategy and 
tactics differed in nuiiiy ros])ect.s from 
tinerital. Compared with other European 

Armies, the British corps rosenihled the legions 
which guarded tlie frontiers of the Roman 
Empire during tlio first two centuries 
of the Christian Era, with this im- 
portant distinction, that the army of 
Augustus and 'J'lajan was recruited mostly in 
the provinces, w'liercas the bulk of the British 
Army was composed of citizens <lrawn from the 
British Isles. A British general wtis unable, 
•is Continental generals wore, iinmediatoly to 
tap an immense reserve of mf)re or less disci- 
plined soldiers and he was consequently 
obliged to husband his resources. “ I can 
spend a hundred thousand men a year,” said 
Napoleon, who often spent more. No British 
general before ilic Great War could have ven- 
turod t«) talk in that ioshion. The British aims 
hod perfonio been to inflict a maximum w'hile 
Hufforing a minimum loss in war, and to render 
the individual soldier and the tactical units 
superior to those produced under a universal 
military service system. The second of thosi- 
ain>s was admirably expressed in the Infantri/ 
Training manual issued by the General Staff 

I ho objects in view in developing a soldierly 
spirit are to help tlie soldier to bear fatigue, privation, 
and danger cheerfully; to imbue him with a 


sense of honour; to give him confidence in his 
superiors and comrades ; to increase his powe» of 
initiative, of self-confidence, and of self-restraint; 
to train him to obey orders, or to act in the absence 
of orders for the advantage of his regiment under all 
conditions ; to produce such a high degree of courage 
and disregard of self that in the stress of battle he 
will use brains and his weapons coolly and to the 
best ailvantage ; to Impreas upon him that, so long bs^ 
ho is physically capable of fighting, surrender to the 
enemy is a disgraceful act ; and, finally, to teach him 
how to act in combination with his comrades in order 
to defeat the enom>'. 

Like Alexander, Hannibal, Marius, Sulla, 
(’aesar in Ancient, and like Oustavus Adolphus, 
Tiuennc, Frederick the Groat, Lee, and Stone- 
wall Jackson in Modern times, the great cap- 
tains of the British nation relied on quality 
rather than quantity. They did not believe 
that God was on the side of the big battalions* 
and it was significant that the campaign of 
Napoleon most admired by Wellington was that 
of 1814, when the French Emperor with a small 
army, by his manceuvring and through the 
superior merits of his troops, held at bay for 
many wec*ks tlu^ enormous hosts of the Alliw 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on Bliicher 
betwtH3U the Marne and the Seine. The 
business of a British coimnander wfis to fight 
with <'vory natural and artificial advantage on 
his side. In other words, he trusted by his 
art, and the art of his men, to overcome the 
hordes of a modern Attila. British generals* 
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contrary to the fond belief of the Kaiser and his 
advisers, wero thoroughly up to date. They 
liad studied with particular attention the Russo- 
•lapanose and Balkan Wars, and tho Kaiser 
was to find that the British Army, thougii 
“little,” was very far from being “ con- 
ten iptible.” 

Tho i^ritish practice of pitting small armies 
against large continental armies dated from 
the Hundred Years W^ar. Dimiig the struggle 
with Louis XTV., the next occasion on which 
we exerted a decisive inHitonco on the (\)ntiuent, 
the British (loritingent anil Marlborough were 
perhaps tho chief (*ausc of the victory gained 
)\v the Allies over tho French monarch. But 
at the opening of the French Riivolut ionary 
War.-^ our troops, whose prestige luid lieen 
lowered in tho American War of IndejM*nden<*e, 
did not at the outset distinguish themselves. 
In his first encounter with the French Wellington 
lull! to help to (conduct a retreat before them. 
Fortunately tho elTorts of Abercrombie, Moore, 
and others to raise the standard of elTieiency 
in our Army were successful, and at the bn.ttle.s 
of Alexandria and Maida it w'as clearly 
demonstrated that tho British could hold their 
own ugr.inst forces traiiu'd by Napoleon him- 
self or uiiiliM* his diri'ction. Fortunately, 
too, in India wi' had luiquired a unique 
training ground for our soldiers. Kn- 
camped among a vast and then hostile 



GENERAL SIR HENRY HILDYARO, 
late Gommander-lti -Chief In South Africa. 



MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON, Director of Military Training. 

I From .1 patnting by J, St. Helitr Lander. 
population the British garrison liad to stinggle 
fiercely for its existence, and in tlie struggle 
charaetors as during and resourceful as an>' 
produci'd by the Freiicli Bevuliition were ile- 
veloped. Oiii^ of them, Wellington, wtis dc‘s- 
tined to destroy the reputation for invincibility 
gained by the Marshals of Napoleon. While 
the Prussians (w^ho, be it romomboriul. rose 
against Napoleon only wlieii he had lost hi.s 
( Irande Arjiiee in Russia) wore cowering before 
Davout, Frcuich le»idcrs whose mere names 
struck ttJiTor throughout Germany iind Austria- 
Hungary wore being worsted by Wellington. 
The strategy mid tac;tics of WollirigtoTi in 
Portugal, Spain, and tlie South of France 
were, in 1914, still sources of ins])iration to 
British soldi(5rs. 

The infantry of Wellington, as Marbot. 
points out, shot better than the French, ivnd a 
bayonet charge by them was almost irre.sistihle. 
Wellington in India luul predicted that against 
British infantry'^ the tactics of Napoleon would 
bo unavailing. If on the defensive, Welling- 
ton was accustomed to await the attack of the 
French with his infantry draw'n up in liiu's anil 
und(»r cover. When the enemy’s eoUimns 
hod been shattered by musketry and artiller\’ 
fire they were attaeked with the lia^onet. 
But it must not be forgottcMi that for every 
defensive battle the Iron Duke fought five on 
the offensive, and the masterh' manGCUvre.s b.\* 
wliich from 1813 onwards he drove the French 
from Spain belong purely to this class. 

As a strategist, Wellington was equally 
remarkable. His march to and crossing of 
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the Douro in front of Soult, wlioiu Napoleon 
called “ the first inana3viveror of KiiroiM?/’ is 
a model of its kind. By constructing the lines 
of Tom'S Vednvs and d(n astating Portugal he 
ensured the failure of Mossena’s invasion in 
1810. Na[)oleon, who earlier had sneered at 
Wellington us a Sepoy (h*nerul,” express<Kl 
to Foy his admiration «)f the metluxls einployc'd 
by the British generalissimo on that occasion. 
Wellington’s sudden pounec.'s upon and storm- 
ings of (’iudad Rodrigo and Badajos in 1812 
were nnwierly. His t\dvance in 1813 against 
the French lines of l•onununication, and the 
skill with which, availing himself of the com- 
mand of the sea, he shifted his btisc' from 
Lisbon to Santander, was as brilliant a feat 
as Napoleon’s campaign of Marengo. In the 
Waterloo campaign ho luvl few of his Peninsular 
veterans with him, and the majority of his troops 
were Belgian, Dutch, and German soldiers. 
According^ to Lord Roberts, Wellington mtule no 
austake in 1816, and, had the Prussian army 
boon also placed under Jiis command, it is 
improbable that the French Emperor would 
have succeeded in winning, Jis ho dal, a battle 
(that of Ligny) after he Iwl crossi'd thc^ Sambro. 
The value set upon Wellington by contemporary 
Prussians may be gathered from tlu^ bust that, 
according to repoi-t, years later, when war 
between Franci' and Prussia seemed imminent, 
the Prussian Govc^mmont offered the command 
of its forces to the Iron Duke. ^ 

Between Walerlm and 1914 a British 
army appeared oflP once on the Conti- 


nent. In the interval between Waterloo 
and the Oimean War a wave of commer- 
cial prosj)ority hail swept over the country. 
The warning of Wtillinglon that steamboate 
hail altered the conditions of warfare and that 
our islamls might be invaded foil upon deaf ca s 
Like Lord Roberts in the years preceding the 
Groat War, the Duke was pronounced by 
demagogues to bo in his dotage. Our Army was 
quite unprepared when tho Crimean War broke 
out, and though the British infantry .,at the 
Alma and Irikorman and tho British cavalr^’^ 
in tho cliargi^s of the Heavy -and Light Brigades 
exhibited the same stubbornness, energy, and 
courage they liad shown in the Peninsula and 
at Waterloo, tho reputation of tho British 
Army was not increased. A year after tho con- 
clusion of peace tho Indian Mutiny broke out, 
and tho British soldier, divorced from a civilian- 
encumbered War Oflico, astonished the world 
by. his sublime courage and rosoureefiiliif^ss. 
'Jlio ofiicers and men who fought at Mons and on 
tho .Marne remembered tho capture of Delhi 
and the raising of the siegi^ i»f Lucknow, just 
os the Nicholsons, Havelocks, Outrams, aiui 
Hmlsons remembererl Assay©, Albuera, Quatre 
Bras, and Waterloo. 

In tho Indian Mutiny two soldiers who w’ere 
to keep the Army abreast of the times canii) to 
the front — Lf)rd Rolierfs and Lord Wolseley. 
The latter had clistiiigaishod himself in tho 
Crimea. From the respect in which he was 
held by offieers of unquestionable 'ability, 
there can be no doubt that he was one of the 
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foremost captains of the age. Like HaveJcKik, 
he had studied profoundly the campaigns of 
Napoleon^ the lessons taught by I.«ee, Jackson, 
and Grant in the North and South War, by 
Moltke in the Sadowa and the Gravelotte- 
Sedan campaigns were not lost on him. It is 
interesting to note that, while Moltke cast a 
disdailtful eye on the deeds of the Amoricau 
generals. Lord Wolseley (as also Colonel 
Henderson) examined with sympathetic atten- 
tion their achievements. I^ie, in Lord Wolseley’s 
view, was greater than, Jackson (»i4;cording 
to ('’olonel Henderson) was as groat as, 
Napoleon. Such obiter dicta might smack of 
exaggeration, but they were characteristic 
of the independent attitud<' of -Hrifcish iniiitar\' 
men. Napoleon wius admired in Gr<‘ai Hritaiii. 
but he w'os not worshipped as he was in Prussia. 
The blind admiration felt for Napoleon by 
Imperial. Germany would not have bc'cn 
tolerated in our military circles. ‘‘ You think 
that Wellington is a great gem^ral because he 
defeated you,” said Naf)oIcon, f«ir tjie purpose 
<if heartening his men, to Soulton the irioruing 
of Waterloo. Tlie Prussians, hocauso they luul 
hecii so often routed by Napoleon, bad deitied 
him. It was Lord Wolseley who superintended 
tilt, metamorphosis of the British freni a Long 
into a. comparatively, Short S(Tviee Army, 
from one led by men who hod purchased their 
(‘ommissions into one w»th odleeps seleeted by 
competitive examination. 

We turn now to Lord Poherts, whust* 


brilliant march to Candahor brought him 
prominently before the public. No one had 
done more than he to convert the private and non- 
commissioned officer into the cliivalrous, clean- 
living, and intelligent soldier who was to win 
the admiration and affection of the French 
Allies. As a strategist and tactician. Lord 
Roberts had been always alertly appreciativt? 
of now factors in warfare. His orders issued, 
and his speeches before the Boer War show 
that he accurately calculated the effect of 
the modem artillery, of smokeless powder, 
and of repeating rifles on the battle-field. 
After the battle of Colenso he was dispatched 
witli Lord Kitchener tf> South Africa. He took 
over the command of a lialf -dispirited army 
which ht\d not luM^n trained to meet mounted 
infantr\' wlio were also marksmen. The 
SpeeJator, a ropresentativo organ of British 
opinion, was then hinting that the war might 
last 20 years. Lords Roberts and Kitchener 
laiuicid at G<a])e Town on ilanuary 10, 1000, 
and by February 18 (Voiije hod been out- 
manoMivred and surrounded at Ptwrdeberg. 
The surremder of Cronje a few days later led 
to the raising of the sit^ge of Ladysmith and 
was followed by the oc;cupatiou of Bloemfontein 
and Pretoria. Seldom in history has the 
arrival of two men on a theatre of vi’hr wrought 
a transformation so .sudden. Onc^ may lie i>er- 
mittiKl to wonder what would have happened 
if Von der Goltz and the youngv^r Moltke had 
been sot the some problem ! Lords Roberts 
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and KiteKoiier had not boen dc^putod to prepare 
(or the campaign and, until tlie l^oer War, if 
we f'xcopt tile tsUirniishes of Laing's Nek and 
Majuba, the British Army had liad no t'xperi- 
eiico of fighting against white men armed with 
modern artilUiry and rifies. l^ord Rolierts’s 
bold march from the Modder Biv(?r to Bloc^m 
fontein and th<5 turning movements by which 
he subsequently drove the Boers from tlwir 
kopjes decided the struggle. After his n*t urn 
to England Iuj had striven suecessfully to 
imiiress on the Army th(^ paramount inqiortanee 
of accurate shooting, unsuceessfully to rt>us(^ tlie 
nation to a sense of tht^ (^^erman P<TiI. 

•Among the <Jtlier ollicers who, with Lord 
Wolsolcy and Lord Uolierts, prepared tlie British 
.Army for a European war ma>- be mentioned 
Sir Evelyn Wood (also the first British Sirdar 
of tlic* Eg>'ptian Army), Ccmeral Sir IJenry 


Hildyard (first Commandant of the Stati 
College and afterwards Commander-in-Chiof 
ill South Africa), Sir Edward Harnloy (the author 
of an original text book on the Art of War), 
(.'olonol Henderson (also a Commandant 
of the Staff College), and Colonel Roping - 
toil. Standing entirely in a clas^ by 
himself was “ (Chinese ” Cordon, a Xelfeon on 
land. If, Napoleon assorted, the moral are 
to the material hectors in war as three to one, 
(hirdon's servii-os to his country cannot be 
ov'orrattKi. The avenger of (j onion was Lord 
Kitchener, w'hoso direct and indirect iiiHuenee 
on the Army which fought in the Croat War, 
was of the most decisive kind. He was not 
permitted by the politicians to superintend 
the preparations for it. 

Jn our next ehapter we shall give a brief 
biography of this extraordinary man. 
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War 

Maubeuge 

The Balkans 

Metz 

The Austro- Italian Frontier 

Namur 

The Austro-Montenegrin Frontier 

Neu Briesach 

The Partitions of Poland (2 Maps) 

Strassburg 

The Western Campaign 

Toul 

Paris and its Environs 

Verdun ' 

Contents of 

The Times War Atlas 

Supplement, Price 6d. 

North- Eastern France 

The Campaign in Lorraine 

North-Western France 

Upper Alsace 

Western Germany 

Kiel and the Baltic Entrance* to (he 

Eastern Germany and Poland 

Kaiser Wilhelm Canal . 

Paris and its Environs (Revised) 

Borkum and the Mouth of the Ems 

Heligoland 

PcKsen and the Silesian Frontier 

Territory of Kiaochau 

Area of Fighting in Galicia 

Fortress of Tsingtau 

Kamerun 

Fortress of Posen 

German South West Africa 

East and West Prussia 

German Hast Africa 


EXPLANATORY 5TATLMLNT. 

The Times War Atlas (still on sale, price 9d.) originally contained 24 Mapf and planv 
of the various Sbtso! War and of the leading fortresses. As the campaign, both in the eastern 
ind western theatres, developed, an enlargement of the original Atlas became necessa^'v 
Nineteen additional maps have therefore been embodied in a Supplement at a further cost 
of 6d. 

The 43 Maps and Plans now comprised in The Times War Allas and its Supplement constitute 
an iiulLSpensable guide to the news columns of the daily journals. 

With their dhiminating aid it is possible to follow intelligently the course of the War. 


ii. 



CHAPTER XIX 


LORD KITCHENER. 


r^oHD Kitchener — H is Appointment as Minister op War — H is Qoauficattons for the Post 
AND Qualities- ‘ Lord Kitcheners ("arekh — Kducation and Early l^itE— S erves in the 
Ekench Army IN Franco -Prussian War — Si'jiveys Western J Palestine and (/Vpbus — Second- 

IN-CoMMAN^) OF EGYPTIAN CaVALRV- -VlSIT TO Mt. SiNAl ADVENTURES AmONG THE ArABS 

His Efforts to Save Gordon — Govehnor-CJeneral or Suakin — Sthuocle with Osman ])igna 
— ^Kitchener Wounded — Adjutant-General or Egyi»ttan Army —Sir^ceeds General (hiENVELL 
AS Sirdar — Lord Cromer’s Opinion of Him — ^Thk Htveji War -Action of Firket and the 
Hattles of the Atbara and Omdithman — Lord Porerts on His Tactics — Fashoda — Lord 
Salisbury’s View of Him — Foi:nds (Jordon Memorial College and Rkpounds Khartum — 
Boer War — Promotes Union of Races in South Africa Ideas on Universal Military 
Service — ^In India Abolishes Dual Cojitrol of, and Rp^modkij^ and Redistributes Army 
-^taff College at Quetta Created — H is C’onc^ei^on of a Modern Officer and a Modern 
Army — Visit to Far East, Australia, New Zp3 aland, and United Sta'pes — Bbttisk Consul- 
General IN Egypt — A Prussian Officer’s Judgments on Him — ^H is ]^lace in History. 


O N Sunday, August 2 — the day after 
CJermaiiy’s declaration of war on 
Russia and her I'iolation of the 
neutrality of Luxemburg, and the very 
day on which she dolivcTcd her ultimatum 
to B(»lgium and her troops began crossing the 
Froiich frontier — The Times aiin(»imce<l that l^ord 
Kitchener was “ leaving England for Eg>i)t.’' It 
wiis then believed that Lord Haldane would 
succeed Mr. Asquith, wdio had liimself 8iiec(M'ded 
Colonel Seely as Minister of War. The previous 
activities of Lord Haldane at the War Ofliee had 
not been calcuktied to in.spire confidence in such 
an appointment at such a time. Despite his 
great services in lioJping to create the Torri- 
torials, Lord Haldane’s record soc^mod to many 
people to be an illustration of tlio truth of an 
axiom of Napoleon hurled in 1813 at his brotht*r 
Joseph, who had interfered with tlie French 
commanders in Spain, that “ it is the greatest 
of all immoralities to engage in a profession of 
which one is ignorant.” The profession of 
arms in 1813 was a far less serious one than in 
1014 , and the common sense of the British 
people revolted at the notion that a civilian 
who had not even had a business education 
Vdii. I.— Part 8. 


should conduct a war to bo waged for the very 
existence of the British Empire. 

The So(;ialist, Mr. Blateliford, had advised 
ill 1009 tJiat Lord Kitchener should prepare 
the nation for an Anglo-German war. Like 
i^ord Hoberts’s, Mr. Blatchford’s warnings and 
advice had bi'eii disregarded. But when 
GiTmany tJirew' lier gigantic forces into Belgium 
and Franco it was no longer possible for the 
politicians to withstand tho popular demand 
that one of tlie^ foremost generals, if not tho 
ftiremost general, of the ago should 8ULH*eed 
the Prime Minister at the War Office. 

On August 5 The Times voiced the people’s 
wishes, and later on the samo day the Premier 
announced tiiat Lord Kitchener liad boon 
offered and had accepted tlio post of Minister 
of War. It was contrary to Constitutional 
precedent, but tho appointniont was acclaimed 
by the Colonies and Dependencies, and by tho 
French Allies, for whom Lord Kitchener in 
his toons had voluntarily serveil, when France* 
after tho defeats of Spioheren, Worth, Mars-la- 
Tour, Gravclotto, and Sedan lay at the feet of 
tho insolent soldiery of the King of Prussia* 
At the outbreak of the Franco -Prussian War 
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SNAPSHOT OP LORD KITCHENER. 

, [Daily Mirror. 


Mullke w|U4 70 : at the outbreak of the Great 
War Lord Kitchener was 64 years old. 

Witli Sir Evelyn Wood and Lord Grenfell he 
had organized tho Egyptian Army ; he liad 
erusliod the hordes of an Africuin Attila at the 
action of Firket and tho battles of the Atbara 
and Oindurman ; by his tact at Fashodii he liad 
largely prc* vented a collision between the liritish 
Empire and tho French Republic ; he had lieen 
tht; loyal lieutenant and successor of Lord 
Roberts in the South African War, and had 
brought it to a satisfactory termination. 
Again, by the exercise of tact he hod con- 
verted Boer generals, like General Botha, 
into loyal Britons ; he liod remodelled 
and “ speeded up ” the Tndien Army ; 
and he had laid down the lint^s of 
the new military forces which had sprung into 
existence in Australia and Now Zealand. Until 
he was turned thirty his life had been 6 lied 
with dangerous adventures ; but, from the time 
when he entered the Egyptian Army, he had 
bc^n in positions of (‘ver-inereasing responsi- 
bility. Since the days of the Lawrences no 
adininistrator (with the exception of Lord 
Ooiiier) in the service of the Crown had exhi- 
bited more transcendent abilities. Appointed 
British Agent and ("onsul-General to Egypt in 
1611, by his justice and far-seeing measures lie 
liad (H>nciliated tho Nationalist party, had gained 
the love of the [leasonts in the Valley of the 


Nile, and he had managed to keep the Mahome- 
dan population from aiding their co-religionists 
in Tripoli against Italy, a country for which he 
felt the sincerest admiration. “ Every English- 
man,** he is reported to have said to Sir Rennell 
Rodd, “ has two countries — old England and 
young Italy.** 

In 1809 he had refoundod Khartum, and 
collected the money for and founded the 
Gordon Memorial College there. From 1011 
to 1014 he was reforming the Egyptian system 
of education. A young man, he had helped to 
survey and map Western Palestine and the 
district of Sinai. He had also surveyed and 
mapped Cyprus, and established land courts and 
a system of land registration in that island, and 
ho had been Vice-Consul in Anatolia. Later 
he had been on a conunission to delimit the 
frontiers of Zanzibar, tho protectorate of wliich 
was soon to be cechjd by Germany to Great 
Britain in exchange for the cession to Germany of 
Heligolanil. Under his directions a railway 
and telegraph line had boon run up the Valley 
of tho Niks from Sarras to Wady Haifa, from 
Wady Haifa across the Nubian Desert to Abu 
Hamod, and t lienee by the Atlara fort to Khar- 
tum. Strategics railw'ays were also constructed 
by him in India. During his adininistration 
of Egypt the road from Cairo to Alexandria was 
re[)aired, Helouan connected by one with Cairo, 
the drahiing of the Delta commenced, the Suez 
Canal fortified, and plans wen? prepared for a 
barrage across tho White Nile. 

lAird Kitchener had failed in notliing which 
he had undertaken. On the rare occasions 
when he had delivered speeches in public 
liis utterances were as judicious as they wore 
weighty. His writings, from which we shall 
quotes showed that he possessed both a massive, 
clear, and masculine style, and also humour 
and imagination. He spoke more than one 
Oriental language like a native. As a gardener 
and a collector of blue china and other curios 
his skill and knowledge were remarkable. 
Recognizing the importance of supplying cotton 
to Lancashire from areas within the British 
Empire, he had encouraged to the utmost 
cotton-cult lire in Egypt and tlio Sudan, and 
experimented on its cultivation atBiala. While 
he was gtiveming Egypt a parasite, the Rhogaa 
Kitcheneri, had been discovered to destroy the 
boll-worm wliicli preyed on cotton. Whether from 
pride or a sense of the fitness of things, he did 
not court popular applause, and in a period when 
most personages were advertising themselves, he 
preferred to let his reputation grow without the 
assistance of the newspapers. He did not pam- 
per journalists, although his kindly words on 
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OUNSBOROUGH HOUSE, NEAR 
TRALEE, IRELAND. 

Lord Kitchener's Birthplace. 

[Daily Mirror, 

iearriiug of tho (loath at liadyBiiilth of thi^ most 
brilliant of war correspondonts, Oeorgo Stecvi^ns, 
showed tluit ho appreciated sincere men who, 
at the risk of their lives, endeavoured to convey 
to tho public information that could be spread 
without injury to the inten^sts of the com- 
munity. 

Physically, morally, and intellectually ho 
was a big man, and his dauntless courage 
hod been shown on innumerable occasions. 
At this great crisis in tho history of the British 
Empire men naturally tiumcd to him os 
people had turned in tho past to Wellington 
and Nelson. Even the Thersites of the day, Mr, 
Keir Hardie, had admitted tliat Lord Kitchener 
was a “ big, brainy, bramiy man, to whom all 
littleness and meanness wore foreign.’' Unlike 
Wellington, and like Lord RobertSp Lord 
Kitohener had never hesitated to acknowledge 
the sliaro of his subordinates in his victories. 
His piercing blue eyes and quiet, firm voice ex- 
pressed his character. A Germkn who saw 
Napoleon driving his tired troops through the 
streets of Dresden remarked that he had ** the 
eyes of a tyrant and the voice of a lion.” Lord 
Kitchener’s eyes were the eyes of a master whose 
will was chained to duty and not to personal 
ambition. 

Horatio|Herbert Kitchener was born on Jun6 
24, 1850, at Gunsborough House, near Tralee, in 
Ireland. The day after his birth. Lord Palmer- 
ston delivered the famous Don Paciheo speech, 
in which he asked the House of Commons to 
decide whether or not, ” just as in days of old 
a Roman held himself to bo free from indignity 
when he could say civia Romarma aum^ a British 
subject should consider himself in foreign 
countries as j)rotocted by the vigilant eye and 
strong arm of his Government against injustice 
and wrong.” Lord Kitchener’s father. Colonel 
Horatio Kitohener, belonged to a Suffolk family. 


but, before Lord Kitchener’s birth, he liad 

become an Irish kindowner. On the side of his 

■ 

mother, nie Chevallier, Lord Kitchener was 
descended from Huguenots. French as well ai^ 
English blood ran in liis veins. 

The early years of his life were spent in 
Ireland. At the age of th irtcen he was sent by his 
father to a school near Villcneuve, at the eastern 
('nd of tho Lake of Genova. Qplonel Kitchener 
had perceived that steam transfiort was drawing 
ail the nations of the world together, and that a 
knowledge of foreign languages was becomiiifjt 
every day of more value to his countrymen. 

At Villeneuvc the boy was in one of the most 
interesting regions of J^huropo* He was in sight 
of the Castle of C'hillon, and of Clarens, immor- 
talized by th«? revolutionist, Rousseau. At the 
other end of tluj Lake had lived two othet 
^evolution-produc(^^s, Voltaire and Byn»n; 
Ih'tweeii Geneva and Villeneuvc* lay Lausanno* 
\vl)oro Gibbon, th(^ historian of the lleclin? 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, had resided* 
Away to the East of Villeneuvc stretched the 
A'^rtlley of the Rhone, from whicdi Bonaparte liad 
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HORATIO AND WALTER KITCHENER. 

[Daily Mirror. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 

[Russell Cr Sons, 


flcsreridod on Italy in 1800. Tho Man'iigo 
i'nmpaigu had been the first of tho vast 
strategic combinations of the C’orsican gemu.s 
who was strangely destined neivrly a hundred 
years after his death to Iw adoroil at I’otsdam. 
In 1863 the district to tho west of Villeneuvo 
had not ye!t been wholly captured by hotel 
keef)ers. 

From the school at Villeneuvo Horatio 
Kitchener proceeded to a London coach, tht) 
Rev. George Frost, of 28 and 29, Kensington 
Square. A few doors away lived Green, the 
historian of tho English People ; Mill had 
been living in the same square, Thackeray in 
tho adjoining Young Street. 

Like Bismarck, Lord Kitchener apiioars to 
have been indebted to one of the race so much 
abused by teachers with licences. When Mr. 
Frost died, a letter of thanks from Lord 
Kitchener for the congratulations which his old 
tutor hod. sent him on the occa.sion of the 
former's victories in the Sudan was found 
Ix^neath tho dead man's pillow. ♦ 

Kitchener was seventeen years old when 

he entcroil the Royal Military Academy 

at Woolwich, tho more scientific of Uie 

two colleges for the training of future 

officers in the- Army. lie hod not 

received a public school education. When he 

WMK at Woolwich ho was distingiiLsherl for his pro- 

ficiency in mat hematics and for a bold broach of 

•l4>rd Kltrheiier. By II. U. Urtver (p 23). C. Arthur Vearsun 
HLIinlled). 1014 


discipline. In 1 806 Prussia, undefthe leadership 
of Moltke, Roon, Bismarck, and its King 
William (styled by tho Emperor William II. 
“the Great’*), had crushed Austria-Hungary. 
In 1870 Prussia performed a similar operation on 
Franco. Horatio IGtchener, whose father was 
now living at Dinan, in Brittany, was staying 
with Colonel Kitchener at the time of the war. 
Without consulting his father, much less the 
Woolwich authorities*, ho chivalrously joined 
as a private the losing side. He was in the 
second army of the Loire, commanded by the 
‘ capable General Chanzy, who was being inter- 
fered with by Gambetta. After having opposed 
Marshal Niel’s wise proposals, before the war, for 
strengthening tho French Army, tho French 
Dictator felt it incumbent upon him to direct 
the operations of tho armies improvised after tlio 
disaster at Sedan. Kitchener may have con- 
trasted Gambotta’s conduct with that of Lincoln 
during the North and South War, which had 
hoen concluded in his boyhood. 

One thing is certain. Tliough his service with 
tho Fremch was ended by an attack of pneu- 
monia, and his chief experience of campaigning 
was a ptjrilou.s ascent in a war balloon "f* 
quite enough of the frightful results which follow 
unpreparednc'ss for war to make him realize 

* l/>r;l Kitchener of Khartoum. Dr tlio author of *' Kfag 
EdwanI the .Seventli *’ (Nisbet). p. 1«. 

t It may be mentioned that on Dooember 20, 1913, Lord KltclieiUT 
we d. for nn iien^plnne tllRht with the airman Olivier. 
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the reeponsibility attending his future pro^ 
fessiont and the need for organizing an army 
with the greatest thoroughness before, and not 
after, war breaks out. By the irony of fate, 
43 years later ho was set by Mr. Asquith the 
samo task that Chanzy had been sot by Gam- 
betta, that of improvising an Army in time of 
war. Happily for Great Britain there havo 
been factors in the British Constitution which 
constitutional lawyers and historians forget 
to mention. Thoso factors are tho sea and 
the British sailors who patrol it. 

We may here observe that Mr. Churcliill, the 
first Lord of the Admiralty at the outbreak 
of the Great War, like Lord Kitchener, hud 
served in a foreign (the Spanish) Army. 

Horatio Kitchener, French private, was not 
umiaturally looked at askance by the rulers 
of tho Royal Military Academy, and his father 
had to bring very powerful influences to bear in 
order to enable )iim to re-enter WoolwicJi.* On 
leaving Woolwich lie entered the Royal Kn- 
gineers. It was fortunate that he joined a 
branch of tho Army which was, thanks to tjie 
improvements in guns and rifles, becoming 
every day of more imjxirtance. The Nniio- 
leonio dynasty, too, had ceased to reign, and 
(Airlyle^i misreading of Prussian history Jiiui 
led superliciai observers to believe that the 
creation of a German Empire was almost tanta- 
mount to a guarantee of universal peace. While 
the aged Bismarck, sated with honours, ruled 
Cvermony, this belief hod justiticatioii. The 
interests of pca<ie for n(‘arly twenty years 
dominated thoso of war in tlio European- 
controlled world, and the opportunities of an ' 
engineer, whether military or civil, to come to 
the front were excellent. A military engineer 
may be a producer as well as a destroyer, and 
in peace time he is more directly useful than 
a gunixor or a cavalry or foot soldier. 

Lieutenant Kitchener specialized in fleld- 
telography, the making and working of rail- 
iqads, photography, and surveying. His 
expert kixowlciige of tho two lattc*r subjects 
was tho cause of his being employe d by tho 
administrators of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund to help Lieutenant Conder to survey and 
map Western Palestine. 

Wliether by design or chance he had laid tho 
foundations of a great career, 'flic F'uez Canal 
and a short sea-route to India had been opened 
in 1860, and Syria and Egyx)t had suddenly 
become of vital importance to tho British 
Empire. That the British might bo forced to 

*Loid Kltcbmr of Kbaitoum : Bjr tbe Author of ** Ktog Kdward 

th6 8e?eDtli*’(poiielO). Ntehet.. 



MAJOR-GENERAL HUBERT I. W. 

HAMILTON, Military Secretary^to Lord 
Kitchener in South Africa and* India. 

IhllM & Fry. 

interfere in the affairs Of tho lieavily-mort gaged 
Egypt was in 1874 probable. An enemy ad- 
vancing fr(»m the east to cut tho Suez Canal and 
to drive the British from Egypt would pass 
tlirough Westenx Palestine, and a minute 
net plaint aiico with the topography and the 
inhabitants of tho Holy Land might be (ixjiected, 
stjoncr or later, to bj> i>rofltable to its poaieasor. 
One may remember that tho Kaiser and a Staflf, 
disguised as pilgrims, visited Jerusalem in 1898, 
lo observe the same locality*. In Palestine, 
moreover, Turkish and Arabic (tho most im- 
portant language for an olliccr who might be 
sent to Egypt) could be more easily mastered 
than in England. 

From 1874 to 1877 Kitchener worked at 
the survc>', and some of the results of 
his labours are embodied in three inoiiu- 
inc!utal ^*^)l limes of observations, a paper on 
Renin ins of S^ iiagogui's in Galilee, and 
the map of Western Palestine set up by 
himself and Coiicler. Tlie surveying was hard 
and risky work. In an affray with the natives 
Conder, who had been saved from drowiung at 
Ascalon bj* Kitchener, owed his life to his 
collcnigue's coolness and courage. Kitclieiier 
was himself wounded, and subsequently suffered 
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from malaria. When in Paleatino ho became 
friendly with Holman Hvmt, the sincerest and 
most religions of Knglish painters. Lieutenant 
Kitchener,”* wrote the pre-Rai)ha(ilitc artist, 
“ . . was completiivg the survey. We . . . 

hod many opportimities of talking about the 
future military prospects of Syria.’’ 

On his way home from Palest ino in 1877, 
Kitchener visited Constantinojile, Adrianople, 
and Sofia, all disturbed by the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish War. Ho had in the Turkish Army 
a setsond opjxjrtunity of observing an anny 
unprepared for war. A virile article contri- 
buted to Dlnckwood's Mmjazinc for February, 
1878, contains his impression of the Turkish 
soldiers t — 

“ Always ready to fight (ho wrote), they are 
perfect heroes, never conquered except by over- 
powering numbers, thoir motto might well be 
‘ While we have life wo will fight.’ ” 

The Turks defeated in the Balkan War may 
well have regretted that in 1883 tliis inugrmnifrioua 
Knglishman was not employed by the Sultan 
to remodel the Turkish Army. The task, as 
it happened, was entrusted to the military 
theorist. Von der Goltz. Though, as Von 
Bernhardi subsequently pointed out, it was to 
Prussia’s advantage that Turkey should have 
H strong army, her agents failed to create one. 
Goltz, like Moltko before him, could not, or did 
not, do full justice to the splendid raw material 
for armies in the Nearer East. 


Kitcheners' next task was to survey Cyprus, 
whioK Sir Qamet Wolseley had been sent out 
to govern. organized a system of land 
registration, made a map of the island, and 
contributed to BtackwootTa Magazine a bright 
description of the country, with suggestions 
how it might bo developed commercially. 
During his stay in Cyprus he was appointed 
Vice-Consul at Erzoroum in Asia Minor.* 
Since 1874 he had become familiar with the 
manners, character, and languages of Arabs, 
Turks, and Greeks. 

In 1882 we find him in Alexandria when the 
• bombardment of the city was imminent. He 
took refuge on a ship during the shelling of the 
forts, and doubtless witnessed Beresford's daring 
handling of the Condor. When Wolseley arrived 
to restore order in the Valley of the Nile erAploy- 
ment was naturally found for the Arabic- 
speaking Kitchener, who served through the 
Tel-el-Kobir campaign as a major of Egyptian 
cavalry. His knowledge of Arabic and of 
Orientals had stood him in good stead. 

Sir Evelyn Wood was appointed Sirdar of 
the Egyptian Army, and Kitchener became 
second-in-command of the Egyptian cavalry. 
At the end of 1883 he took a holiday in the 
form of joining a party which proposed to 
survey the Sinai peninsula — a dangerous 
undertaking, since the Arabic scholar. Pro- 
fessor Palmer, with two officers had just been 
murdered in that district. He started from 
Suez on the 10th November, 1883. On the last 
day of December Kitchem r, at '>nded by four 
Arabs, returning to Egypt, left for Ismailia. 

The return of Kitchener to Egypt coincided 
with the departure of Gordon to the Sudan, a 
province Gordon liad already governed from 1877 
to 1879. ThoMahdi had appeared in July, 1881, 
and, after several reverses which had not shaken 
the belief of his adherents in his divine mission, 
had annihilated an Egyptian Army under 
Hicks Pasha, sent to suppress the rising in the 
Sudan. In accordance with the wishes of the 
popular journalist, Mr. W. T. Stead, and 
contrary to those of Lord Cromer (then Sir 
Evelyn Baring), the de facto ruler of Egypt, 
Gordon was dispatched to Khartum and* 
appointed Governor-General of the Sudan. 
His glorious and astonishing record in China 
liad apparently hypnotized the British Govern- 
ment into imagining that among black savages, 
who were aa unlike the Chinese as any persons 
could well be, he could perform miracles at a 
trifling cost. Gordon disobeyed orders from 
home, but that was to be expected from one 

* '* The Lire of Lord Kltohener/* by F. W. Bikikwood (OOllliiB), 
V.67. 

I 
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FIELD-MARSHAL EARL KITCHENER, Secretary of State for War. 

[From thg painting by Angtle. 


who did not regard material as supsrior to at El-Teb had rendered his position most 
moral considerations. Some of his measures precarious. Kitchener had in 1877 met 

may have been wrong, but errors may be Valentine Baker commanding Turks during the 

excused in a white man isolated among cruel Busso-Turkish War. The victories of General 
black men, who were then very low down Graham over the Mahdi’s general, Osman 
in the scale of humanity. He reached Khartum Digna, at the second battle of Kl-Teb and at 

on February 18, 1884,. bub by that date the Tamaniab (March 13, 1884) were not sufficient to 

defeat V of Baker Pasha on February 6 restore the situation. Khartum had been 
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besieged in April, and Gordon with Colonel 
Stewart and Mr. Power were the only white men 
left in the city. 

The news that Gordon was cut off from 
Egypt reached England, and the British 
people realized that something was at stake 
higher than the lowering of the franchise. 
If Gordon were loft to perish the honour of the 
nation would bo tarnished. The Government 
decided that Lord Wolsoley was at all costs to 
relieve Khartum. 

Meanwhile, Kitchener was acting a no less 
heroic part than Gordon liimself. As an officer 
of the Egyptian Intelligence Department ho 
had gone alone, or accompanied by Lieutenant 
(now General Sir Leslie) Bundle, among 
the tribes tlirough which a relic viiig force 
would have to move. Disguised us an 
Arab, and, like Napoleon in the Bussian 
campaign, carr 3 ung poison about liis person, 
ho proceeded to Dongola and be^’^ond, en- 
deavouring by argument and bribes to keep the 
natives from joining the False Projjhet. The 
war correspondent, Bennet Burleigh, who with 
reckless courage had passed through Dongola, 
met him at Dobbeh. “ In manner,” wrote 
Mr. Bennet Biirloigli, “ Captain Kitchener is 
good-natured, a listener rather than a talker, 
but readily pronouncing an opinion if it is 
called for. All his life,” added Mr. Burleigh, 
*' he has been, par excellence^ a ‘ volunteer * 
soldier — volunteering, time and again, for ono 
difficult and dangerous duty after another.” 
If Gordon could have followed the movements 
of Kitchener, ho would have deleted certain 
criticisms in his Journal. It is pleasant, 
however, to reflect — as the passage reproduced 
above from the original journal shows — that he 


realized to some exUrnt the imiquo qualiticiS 
of his fellow countryman. ” I like Baker’s 
description of Kitcliener,” ho wrote on Novem- 
ber 2(i, 1884, two months before he was killed. 
Baker had observed in a letter to Gordon that 
Kitchener was one of the few t’C?’y superior 
British officers.” 

By October Wolsoley had arrived at Wady 
Haifa and Kitchener (now a Major), as Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant — and Quartermaster-General 
on the Intelligence Staff, accompanied General 
Stewart in his dash across the desert from Korti 
to Motommoh. To his annoyance Kitchener 
wa.s recalled before ]\letemmch was reached. 
Tho\igh Stewart won the battle of Abu Kloa, 
the expedition failed. Gordon perished, and 
the Sudan was abandoned for years to the; Mahdi 
and liis siiccc^ssor, the Khalifa. 

When Gordon fell. Kitchener was thirty-four 
3 ’cars old. His intellect had been sharpened and 
his character hardened through years of 
semi -solitary and dangerous work. Masterful 
and original by nature, as his action in Joining 
the French Army had shown, he had been 
steadily moving away from the beatem track 
followed by^ the vast majority of his stereotyped 
coirtemporaries. To them ho bore much the 
same relation as Sven Hodin* did to 
the ordinary globe-trotter. He ‘ now, in 
disgust, threw up his commission in .the 
Egyptian Army and paid ono of his infre- 
quent visits to England. A l.icutenant-Colonel, 
ho next accepted the post of a Boundary Com- 
missioner for Zanzibar, f His knowledge of 
surveying had again stood him in good stead. 

* Tbe Swediab tnveller : he le so sSmlier ol Loid KIteheoer. 

t ** Lord KlU'benar," by H. O. Groeer, p. 102. 
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GORDON’S LAST STAND AT KHARTUM. 

January 26, 1885. 

[From the painting by Ceorg* IV, Joy, By courUsy of tho Graphic, 

The next yecu* (1886) ho was appointed Governor’ Mahdi liad dicxl a few months after lus oele- 

Genoral of tho Rod Sea Littoral and Conunan- bratod victim’s murder. He had shifted th(. 

dant of Suakin. Hitherto, when not on his capital from Kiiartum, which lies in the fork 

lonely and venturesome journeys, he had been, a formed by tho confluence of the White and 

servant. Ho was now, in no small measure, Blue Niles, to Omdurman, a little to the north, 
bis own master. below the junction of the two rivers, on the west 

At Suakin ho. was on the eastern flank bank. He had chosen as his successor his lieu- 

of tho Dervish theocratic do^petism. Tho tenant, a villain* by name Abdullahi The most 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 

MEN OF H.M.S. INVINCIBLE CHEERING THE CONDOR. 


thoughtful of modern hiatormns, tlu* Italian 
Fern^ro, in hia work on Militarism has hi(;idly de- 
cribcd tho ehanuiieristic features of ilic short- 
lived Kaliphato of Omdurnuin. Tlio rtsador 
who wishes to contrast African with Gornian 
barbarities may be ref('rn*d to Ferrero’s book, 
to Mr. Winston Churehiirs “ River War,” to 
the reminiacences of the* Kha1if)i*s captiv<‘, 
Slatin Pasha, and to Ster vens's ‘‘ With Kitchener 
to Khartum.'’ 

From tho intellectual standpoint tho Khalifa’s 



FIELD-MARSHAL SIR EVELYN WOOD. 

[LafaytHi. 


\Hy coufttSY of 1 he Graphic, 

tyranny was cont(Miiptiblc\ The Khalifa, with 
the assistance of slave- den.I(TS and mi'recmaries, 
niled by briitt^ force alone. The population and 
the resounios of his kingdom dwindled year 
}>y year. KitchcMUT begun a crusad<* against 
the lascivio\iK numster who luvl pushed against 
Siiakin tho ablest of his ollicers, the ubirpiitous 
Osman Digria. 

The advantage of hax ing at Suakin an olTicjor 
who could speak Arabic likc^ a nativ'e, and iirjder- 
stood tlu) Arab character, was at once apjiareiit. 
Kitchener made friends with tribes in the 
neighbourliood, and speedily precipitated them 
on liis clo\'(T and (Winning opponent. On 
October 7, 1880, Osman Digna\s stronghold 
at Tamai was stormed b,\' “ Friendlies,” and a 
great store of rifles and ammunition (^ajitured. 
At tho end of 1 887 tho “ Friendlies ’’again routed 
tho Dervish leader, and Lioutenant-t’olonel 
Kitch<*ner decided to makt' an effort to capturo 
him. On •.lamiary 17,' 1888, ho surprised 
Osman Digna’s camp, but was struck by a biillot- 
wliich traversed his jaw and entered his nc‘/Ck. I’o 
get cured of his wound, Kitchener departed to 
Cairo, and, later, to England. He was, 
however, soon back at his post and assistcHl the 
Sirdar, General Grenfell, on December 20 of tho 
same year to rout tlic^ Dervishes at (Jlemaizoh, 
in tho vicinity of Suakin. The following year 
lie led the decisive cliarge of tho Hussars and 
Egyptian cavalry at tho battle of I’oski, 
August 3, 1880. Sir Evelyn Wood hod ceased 
to be Sirdar in 1885, and had been succeeded by 
Sir Francis (afterwards Lord) Grenfell. 
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Kitchener was now Adjutant-General of the 
Egyptian Army, and from 1890 to 1801 tern* 
porary commander of the Police.* In 1892, 
on the resignation of Sir Francis Qrenfell, he 
was chosen by Lord Cromer for the post of Sirdar. 
That illustrious statesman, nine years his 
senior, had been through Woolwich, had 
entered the Royal Artillery and won the 
Wellington Prize. Lord Cromer’s opinion of 
Lord Kitchener as a soldier contained in his 
“ Modem Egypt,” published in 1908, is not, 
therefore, the opinion of a mere layman. Ho 
is describing Lord Kitchener at the opening of 
the campaign which was to end with the 
capture of Omdurman : — 

A better choice could not have been made. Young, 
energetic, ardently and exclusively devoted to his 
profession, and, as the honourable scars on his face 
testified, experienced in Sudanese warfare, Sir 
Herbert Kitchener possessed all the qualities neces- 
sary to bring the campaign to a successful issue. 
Like many another military commander, the bonds 
which united him and his subordinate^ wore those of 
stem discipline on the one aide, and, on the other, the 
respect duo to superior talent and the confidence felt 
in the resourcefulness of a strong and mastoi*ful 
spirit, rather than the affectionate obedience yielded 
to the behests of a genial chief. Wlicn the cafiipaign 
was over, tlierc wei'c not wanting critics who whispered 
that Sir Herbert Kitchener’s success had been due 
as much to good luck as to good management. If, 
it was said, a number of events had happened, 
which, as a matter of fatM, did not happen, the 
result might have boon different. The same may be 
said of any military c’ommander and of any campaign. 
Fortune is proverbially fickle in war. . . . The 

fact, however, is that Sir Herbert Kitchener’s main 
merit waa that ho left as little os possible to chance. 

A first-rate military administrator, oycry detail of 
the machine, with which he had to work, received 

* “ Txird Kitchener." by H. O. Groaer, p. lOS. 



ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, 
who commanded the Condor* at the 
bombardment of Alexandria. 

[Lafaytlte. 

adequate attention. Defore any decisive movement 
was made, each portion of the machine was adapted, 
so far as human foresight could provide, to peiiorm 
its allotted task. 

Sir Herbert Kitchener nlso possessed anotlicr 
quality which is rare among soldiera, and wJiich 
wa<» of special value under the circumstances then 



MAIN ATTACK ON DERVISH POSITION, BATTLE OF FIRKET. 

[By muttty ^ tk$ CrtMe. 
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GENERAL SIR F. R. WINGATE. 

lEiliott & Fry, 

exifiting. He did not think that extravagance wius the 
necofiiaary handmaid of offlciency. On the contrary, 
he was a rigid economist, and, whilst making adequate 
provision for all essential and necessary expenditure, 
suppressed with a firm hand any tendency towarils 
waste and extravagance. 

Lord Cromer’s selection of Lord Kitchener 
was amply justifiod. At last the engineer, 
in Egypt turned cavalryman, was to have 
an opportunity of organizing a large body <jf 
troops and preparing for a campaign, not meroly 
for a battle. “ In all f)iir recent expeditions,” 
wrote Sir Samuel Baker to him in 1892, “one 
notes a general absence of military science.” 
TJiere woa an absence of the absence of military 
science in the operations of Kitchener in the 
valley of the Nile. 

For the moment, indeed, there was 
small prospect of the J^gyptian Army 
))eing used to recover the Sudan. Lord 
Cromer, owing to financial reasons, was not 
anxious to spericl Egyptian money on 
extending southwards the Egyptian frontier, 
and the British Premier, Lord Salisbivy (re- 
phwMKl later in tho >'enr by Mr. Gladstone), 
distrusted enthusiastic soldiers. “ If tho 
soldiers were allowed full scojh*,” he wrote 
privately to Lord t Vomer, “ they would insist 
on the irnportanci! of garrisoning the moon in 
order to protect us from Mars.”* The Radical 
Party, though it was a mistake (as the Germans 

• *■ Alodeni Kgrid.” by the Earl of Crouier. Vol. 11., p. 76. 


afterwards discovered) to suppose that they 
were completely dominated by paoiBsts, also 
opposed a forward policy. The Sudan was 
associated in their minds with unpleasant 
memories. Not until the return of Lord 
Salisbury to power in 1806 was Kitchener 
to be unleashed on tho Khalifa ; and then only 
at the instance of Italy, which had met with a 
severe reverse (tho battle of Adowa) at the hands 
* of the Abyssinians, who, it was then rumoured, 
were in league with the Dervishes. The new 
Sirdar’s duties were at first confined to com- 
pleting the process — commenced by Sir Evelyn 
Wood and Sir Francis Grenfell — of turning 
Egyptian peasants and Sudanese nomads into 
brave, disciplined, and mtelligent warriors, 
and to discovering the resources and plans of 
the Khalifa. 

For Colonel Kitchen * t these duties were 
easy. Ho had assisted Wood and Grenfell in 
the task of training Egyptian and Sudanese 
soldiers, and he fully understood tho x^alue of 
and the appropriate measures for ascertaining 
the forces and designs of an enemy. 

Ho had himself been an Intelligence 
Officer of extraordinary merit. Ho may liave 
known from personal experience, or from the 
reports of eye-witnesses of tho Franco-German 
War, how greatly tho triumph of Moltke had 
been due to the services of the spy, Stieber. 

That a British general would resort to the dis- 
gusting methods by which Stieber and his 
successors prepared the way for German in- 
vasions was, of course, unthinkable. Between 
discovering through spies tho plans of a savage 
enemy, who is waiting at any moment to devas- 
tate a civilized community, and send ingin effect 
an advance guard during peace time into a 
civilized country, and instructing members of 
that guard secretly to construct platforms for 
heavy guns, or to manufacture bombs for tho 
destruction of bridges, railways, canals, and 
reservoirs, there is a difference which, though 
it may notj^e apparent to some Teutonic minds, 
i.s ti very real one. Bismarck might say, and in- 
deed said, that Germany ought to be grateful 
to him for “ pursuing reptiles into their oaves ” 
to sec what they were scheming ; tho peoples 
“ iieacefully ” penetrated by Bismarck’s 
reptiles might bo excused for resenting his 
treacherous conduct. Lord Kitchener made 
a legitimate use of spies, and Major (now 
General Sir Reginald) Wingate, who was at the 
head of his Intelligence Department, ably 
oorried out his instructions. The Khalifa’s 
secrets were soon no secrets to tho Sirdar. In 
1896 an Austrian, Slatin Pasha, who had been 
captured by the Dervishes, escaped, and Slatin 
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CAPTURE OF THE KHALIFA’S BLACK FLAG AT OMDURMAN. 

[Dy eourUsy of ikt Graphic, 


cotifirmed or added to the information already in June 2,500 Indian troops arrived at Suakin^ 
collected by Major Wingate. thereby releasing it? Egyptian garrison for a war 

As has been mentioned, it was Italy’s nter- in the valley of 'ihe Nile. The general lines of 

vention that set in motion the Egyptian Army. the plan of campaign were settled by Kitchener 

On March 12, 1890, Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet — with Lord Cromer at Cairo; a statesman with a 

the Conservatives had been retumed to office military training consulted with a soldier who 
in 1896 — suddenly decided that Dongola, which was to prove that he too was a statesman* 
had been abandoned, should bo reoccupied, and Seldom in British history had thexo been 
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THE FIRST BRITISH BRIGADE MARCHING OUT OF WAD HAMED. 

{By courtesy of the Craphu. 


HO fortunate a combination. Behind the 
ruler of Egypt stood the wisest and most ex- 
perienced of British diplomatists. Bismarck 
might call Lord Salisbury a “ lath painted to 
resemble iron.” To the brutal and cynical 
Prussian Mr. Gladstone (whom the acute Ameri- 
can psychologist, William James, credited with 
as much or more will-power than was possessed 
by Napf)leon) was “ Professor ” Gladstone. The 
conjunction of Salisbury, Cromer, Kitchener 
[)ointed to the immediate dcsstruction of the 
detcxstable tyranny of the Mahdi’s successor. 

Two questions dominatcid the coming cam- 
paign. Would Egyptian troops, even with 
superior weapons, face the most fanatical 
savages in Africa ? How was the Army to 
)}Q fed and supplied witli aminunition on its 
advance to the Dervish capital ? 

“The main point,” we quote from Lord 
(i’omor’s Modern Egypt ^ “ was to bring 

on an action at an early period of the 
campaign. Once victorious, oven on a 
small scale, the Egyptian troops would 
acquire^ confidence in themselves, and the 
eilwny would bo proportionately discouraged. 
The disastrous defeats Baker Pasha and 
Hicks Pasha were still present in the minds of 


the Egyptian soldiers, and the recent discom- 
fiture of the Italians by the Abyssinians had 
shaken the prestige of Emopeans. The Der- 
vishes at the battle of Debra Sin in 1887 had 
routed the Abyssinians and sacked Gondar, 
the ancient capital of the Negus, and though 
the Negus Jolm had won a victory over the 
Dervishes in 1889, the Abyssinian mcwuirch liad 
been killed in the acdjon, and the Abyssinian 
rearguard, retiring before the Dervishes, cut to 
pieces. The body of the dead Negus had 
been captured and (*arriod in triumph to 
Omdurmati. If attacked by the Klialifa's 
followers, would the small Egyptian Army fare 
any better, tlian had the large armies of the 
Abyssinians who luul been beaten by the 
Dervishes ten years before ? As Lord Cromer 
observes, “ the smallest check had above all 
things to be avoided. It would be magnified in 
tlie ey(»s of the world, and although perhaps of 
slight intrinsic importance would produce a 
bad moral effect.” The Commissioners of the 
Egyptian Debt representing France and Russia, 
then opposed to Great Britain’s guardianship of 
Egyptf objected to the expedition and to the 
expenses being paid out of tlie General Reserve 
Fund, from which £E.500,000 had been drawn 
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to cover the outlay. The dissenting Com- 
missioners had at once commenced an action 
against the Egyptian Government in the Mixed 
Tribunal of First Instance at Cairo. 

The other question, the feeding and muni- 
tioning of the Army, was also a difficult one. 
Omdurman, it is true, was on the Nile, which 
might be used for the transport of food, baggage, 
and arms. But it was by no means certain that 
tlie capture of Omdurman would end the war. 
The expedition’s base wotild be Wady Haifa on 
the Nile. There was a railway as far asSarras, a 
little to the south of Wady Haifa and of the second 
Cataract. But between Sarras and Omdurman 
four more catara.cts obstructed the Nile. During 
liigh Nile, however, the river between Wady 
Haifa and Omdurman was navigable, and gun- 
boats could accompany the invaders as they 
lulvanced, though “ everybody told the Sirdar 
that he would never got the gunboats over the 
Fourth Cataract.’** With unlimited money — 
the money, it happened, was very limited — the 
navigation of the Nile would have been, com- 
paratively speaking, an easy affair. The ascent 
of the Nile with second-rate steamboats, 
sailing boats and barges was another matter. 
The wind would not be. nor was it always, 
favourable, and delays on the banks of the Nile 
imder a blazing sun might spell disease and 
insubordination among the troops. 

• “ with Kitchener to Khartum." hr O, W. Rtceven^. p. 103 . 


There were these further considerations. If the 
Salisbury Cabinet fell, the expeditionary force 
might be recalled, and also— if he did not hasten 
his progress — the Sirdar might find on the Upper 
Nile a French expeditionary force in theoretical, 
or the Abyssinians in actual, possession of the 
lost Egyptian province. 

On July 26, 1896, indeed, Major Marchand 
landed at Loango, in the French Congo, 
to organize an expedition to the Upper Nile. 
The contention of the French diplomatists was 
that the Sudan had become a rea mdliua — a 
no-man*8 land which, like a desert island, might 
be appropriated by the first comer. 

The perfection of the Sirdar’s arrangements 
for surmoimting the obstacles in his path 
diminished those obstacles in the eyes of his 
contemporaries. 

On March 20, 1896, Akasha,' fifty miles 
south of Sarras, was occupied and by the 
beginning of June joined by a railway 
to Sarras. On the night of Juno 6 the Sirdar 
directed two columns, numbering some 10,000 
men, on a Dervish force of less than 4,000 
encamped at Firket, sixteen miles south 
of Akasha. The next morning the Dervishes 
were surprised and routed at the trifling 
cost of 20 killed and 80 wounded. Don- 
gola was in the Sirdar’s possession before the 
end of September and the furthest Egyptian 
outpost was fixed at Meroe (the frontier post of 



THE BATTLE OF ATBARA. 

FINAL CaiARGE OF BRITISH AND EGYPTIAN TROOA. 

[By courttsy o1 Tli§ Cnphic. 
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LORD KITCHENER LAYING THE FOUNDA- 
TION-STONE OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, LUXOR. 

Roman F3gypt), situated at the foot of the 
Fourth Cataract. The first Act of the campaign 
had cost 411 lives (364 soldiers had died from 
cholera and other diseases) and £E. 7 16,000.* 
Ascending the river, the Nile from Wady Haifa 
to Korti runs southwards, from Korti to Abti 
Homed it turns north-eastwards. Along the hose 
— Wady Haifa- Abu Homed — of the triangle. 
Wady Haifa, Korti, Abu Homed, the Sirdar 
determined to construct a roil way. The line 
would run tlirough the Nubian desert, and he 
“ launched his rails and sleepers into the water- 
less desert while the other end of the lino was 
still held by the enemy.” f Himbashi (Sir 
Percy) Girouard, who superintended the build- 
ing of the railway, was a Canmlion, afterN^ ards 
Director of Railways in South Africa. Before 
the work was completed General Sir Arcliibald 
Hunter, the sword-arm of the Egyptian Army 
— to use Stcovens*8 phrase — licwi moved from 
Mero6 to Abu Homed. A Dervish garrison had 
scattered before liim. 

From Abu Homed the course of the Nile is 
again southwards, and nearly half-way between 
Abu Homed and Omdurman a tributary, the 
Atbara, runs into it. A little to the north of t}w 
junction of the Atl>ara and the Nile lies Berber,oii 
the oustem bank of th(3 river. On August 31, 1897, 
thistowawasintho hands of the invaders, and 
the railway was now pushcnl forward froiri Abu 

* ** Modem Egypt XI.." p. 91. 
t With Kitchener to Khartam," p. 89. 


Homed to Berber. January 1, 1898, the 
Sirdar telegraphed to Lord Cromer that he 
thought that British troops should be sent 
to Abu Homed,*’ and that ** the fight for the 
Sudan would appear to be likely to take place 
at Berber.” His request for reinforcements was 
complied with and a British brigade had joined 
him by the beginning of March. The Sirdar’s 
” forecast of the force which would be neces- 
sary,” remarks Lord Cromer, ” was wonderfully 
accurate. . . . Amongst other high military 

qualitic's the Sirdar possessed the knowledge 
of how to adapt his means to his end.” 

The second and lost Act of the River 
War is divided into two Scones. The 
first ends with the battle of the Atbara, 
the Bi'cond with tho battle of Omdur- 
man. To parry a counter-offensive against his 
communications, garrisons were kept by the 
Sirdar at Memo and Korti. In the angle north 
of the junction of tho Atbara and tho Nile an 
entrenched camp. Fort Atbara, was madc\ 
In February, 1898, tho Emir Mahmoud, who com- 
manded tho Dervish division on the western bank 
of the Nile at Metommeh. nearly half-way between 
Fort Atbara and Omdurman, throw his trooj)s 
across the river and elTocted a jimction with the 
Sirdar’s old enemy, Osman Digna, on tho op[X)- 
site bank, at Shondi. Tho combined Dervish 
forces advanceil up tho right bank of 
the Nile to Aliab and then struck across 
country to tho Atbara. They were forced by 
the Sirdar, who had moved up the Atbara to 
Hudi, to take up a position at Nakhoila, some 
35 miles from its mouth, on the north bunk. 



THE EARL OF CROMER. 

tH. Watn B»nm. 
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THE “SUDAN MILITARY RAILWAY.” 
Moving camp to Abu Hamed section. 


The intention of Mahmoud had been to cross the 
river, at that period of the year waterless, at 
Hudi, and attack Berber and the railhead. 
Mahmoud had been anticipated by the Sirdar, 
whose east flank the Dervish loadei was unable 
to turn because the wells on the lino of march 
to Berber wore either held by the Egyptians or 
tilled up. 

Tlie Dervishes liad reached Naldieila on 
March 20. The following day the Sirdar moved 
nearer to the enemy. “ The detour^*' says Mr. 


[By courtisy of Thi Graphic. 

Winston Churchill, . " which the Arabs would 
have to make to march round the troops was 
nearly doubled by this movement. .The utter 
impossibility of their flank march with a 
stronger enemy on the radius of the circle was 
now apparent.** 

The Sirdar*s next step was to capture their 
base on the Nile at Shendi. A flotilla, consisting 
of three gunboats and boats on which were em- 
barked some Egyptian troops, ascended the river 
and took the town. On April 4 the Sirdar *s force 



THE MAHDl’S TOMB, OMDURMAN. 

Showing the damage caused by the gunboats. 

[Capiain E. A. Siaalon. Bv courtesy of The Gropkiom 
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of 14,000 men, including the British brigade 
under Ooneral Gatacro, advanced still nei re to 
Mahmoud’s position, which had been located 
by General Hunter and reported by him to 
be ** a strong one with zariba (stockade) 
and in heavy bush.” The Sirdar took no un- 
necessary rislcs, and a final reconnaissance 
was made on April 6. Two days later, the 
Egyptian Army, by a night march, arrived 
before Mahmoud ’?« zariba. At dawn the 
bombardment of tlu^ Dervish camp began, and 
at 7.40 a.m. on Ajjril 8 the Sirdar ordiTed it to 
bo stormed. “By 8.20 a.m.,"’ writes Mr. 
Churcliill, “ the whole force ’’ had “ marched 
completely through the position and shot or 
bayoneted all in their path.” Eighteen British, 
16 native ofTicers, and 525 men had been 
killed or wounded. Of Mahmoud’s force 
scarcely 4,000 escapcHl ; thousands hiwl bei»n 
killed and Mahmoud himself was a prisoner. 
Sir Horatio Kit<?honer’s first engagement on 
a large scale resembled a deftly performed 
surgical operation. 

Among the civilians who entered into the 
zariba was the journalist, Gi^orge Steevens. 
He had reminded the British public that 
the Sirdar's army was nearly 1,400 miles from 
the sea, ^.nd about 1,200 from any place that 
the things armies wanted could possibly come 
from. “ It had,’* he said, “ to be supplied 
along a sand-banked river, a single line of rail* 



MAJOR MARCHAND. 

[By etmfhsy of Tks Crapku. 



OSMAN DIGNA, 

The Chief of the Mahdi’s Generals. 

[By courtesy of The Graphic. 

which was carrying the material for its own 
construction as well, and various camel -tracks, 
^riiat 13,000 men could over have been brought 
into this hungry limbo at all,*’ ho added, 
“ shows that the Sirdar is the only Englisli 
general who has known how to campaign in 
this country,” 

Steevens was a man who had had a most 
brilliant career at Oxford and in journalism. 
It may interest the reader to see, if ho has 
not already seen it, the character-sketch 
of Kitchemer from the pen of one who 
was by nature and education critical and 
who hod trained to a very high degree 
his powers of observation and analysis. 

Major-General Sir IToratio Herbert Kitchener is 48 
years old by the book ; hut that is irrelevant. Mo 
stands several in<hcH over Gft., straight as a lanee, 
and looks out imperiously above most men's hoods ; 
his motions 01*0 deliberate and stroiif* ; slender but 
firmly knit, he seems built for tireless, Ht>eol-wirc en- 
durance rather than for power or agility : that also 

irrclovAnt. Steady, passionless eyes shaded by 
decisive broiiVTi, brick-red rather full checks, a long 
moustache beneath which you divine nn immovable 
mouth ; his face is harsh, and neither appc^als for affec- 
tion nor stirs dislike. All this is irrelevant too : 
neither age, nor figure, nor face, nor any accident of 
person has any bearing on the essential Nirdar. You 
could imagine the character just the same as if all the* 
externals were different. Uc has no age but the prime 
of life, no body but one to carry his mind, no face but 
one to keep his brain behind. The brain and the will 
are the essence and the whole of the man — a brain and 
a will so perfect in their workings that, in the face of 
extremest difficulty, they never seem to know what 
struggle is. You cannot imagine the Sirdar otherwise 
than as seeing the right thing to do and doing it. His 
precision is so inhumanly unerring, he is more like a 
machine than a man. You feel that ho ought to be 
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LORD KITCHENER 
Talking to Egyptian Officials. 

[Zola*s Studifis. 

patented and shown witli pride at the Paris Interna- 
tional Exhibition. British Empire : Exhibit No. I. 
hora concourst the Sudan Machine. 

The battle of the Atbora had been fought to 
the east, the battle of Omdurman was fought 
to the west of the Nile. The Army, reinforced 
by a second British brigade and the 21at Lancers, 
and by a battery of howitzers and two largo 
40-pounder guns, began in August to march 
up the western bank. Three new gun-boats 
had been brought up in sections, put to- 
gether and launched. An advanced base was 
formed, first at Wad Hamed and afterwards 
upon Royan Island. Friendly Arab irregulars 
kept step with the Expeditionary Force on the 
opposite bank of the river. 

It was on September 2, 1808, that the African 
Attila was routed. Ho could oppose .50,000 
fanatics against Kitchener's 22,000 troops. 
But the fanatics were badly, the Egyptian 
and British soldiers well, armed. The Khalifa’s 
sole chance of success had lain in a night 
attack oil the Egyptian camp, but he had 
unaccountably preferred to stake his fortunes 
in the daylight. The details of the battle can 
be studied in Mr. Churchill’s “ River War ” and 
in other works ; the criticism on Kitchener’s 
tactics may be left to Lord Roberts. 

The Battle of Omdurman [he wrote] is a proof that 
the Sirdar possesses all the qualities which are neces- 
sary for a general commanding an army in the field : 
climr judgment, sound common sense, tenacity of 
purpose, quickness of perception, promptitude of 
decision, and, above all, an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, whilst his talent for organizatioh has 
shone most conspicuously. It is owing to Lord 
Kitchener that the Egyptian Army has been turned 
into such a splendid fighting machine, and it is to the 
system of organization which he perfected in such a 
masterly manner that the several details of the cam- 


paign in the Sudan were carried out without a hitch 
in the face of considerable difllculties, and he was 
enabled to concentrate hb force on the plains of 
Omdurman almost to the hour at which ho hod pre- 
dicted long before that Gordon should at last bo 
avenged.”* 

Judged by results, the Sirdar’s conduct of the 
battle was be^^ond reproach* Of the Dervish 
host it has been estimated that 11,000 or so 
were killed and 10,000 wounded. The British 
losses did not exceed 400, of whom only a small 
proportion wore killed. Omdurman fell into 
the hands of the conqueror, the Khalifa fled, and 
(xordon had been avi‘nged. 

Kitchener’s campaign in the valley of the Nile 
had set up a new standard of efficiency in mili- 
tary matters ; tlie tradition of muddling 
through ” was ended, and the result had been 
obtained at a trifling cost in men and money. 
Naval officers who, like Lieutenant (now Rear- 
Admiral) Beatty, took part in the expedition may 
have had little to learn in respect of efficiency, but 
to some soldiers m the British Army — and, above 
all, to the British War Office — Kitchener had 
tacitly administered a needed lesson. 

In an article entitled ** Campaigning with 
Kitchener,” which appeared in BlctckwootVa 
Magazine for December, 1902, a staff officer 
— glancing at the War Office — vindicated one of 
the causes of Kitchener’s success. 

None of oup gimeralH before Kitchener [wrote this 
officer] ever attempted, still less succeeded in attempt- 
ing, 1o wage war without orders, witliout forms, with- 


*l’hs Times, Depember 2, 1808, 
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out statos or paperasBerie of any sort or kind, A 
normal year’s campaign in the Sudan bt'gan with the 
issue of the ordre de bataille to those concerned and 
ended with the promulgation of the Queen’s con- 
gratulations at the close of tlie war. The rest of the 
usually voluminous documents incidental to cam- 
paigning are wanting, for the best of all reasons — 
namely, that none ever existed. 

When the average Aldershot general takes the field 
he has foisted on him a mass of phenomenally 
naslesB documents, which do more to cause generU 
trouble and paralysis than any acts of tlie enemy. 


I c’ould name a campaign not a thousand miles from 
Siiakin that was entirely ruined by them. But 
Kitchener’s ofllcc stationery consisted of a sheaf 
of tel(*gi'aph forms which he carritnl in his helmetj and 
a pencil whic’.h lie carried in his pocket— and that 
sufficed. Moreover, he seldom read an official letter, 
and never wrote one, and how much wear and tear 
was thereby saved let those say who have had the 
misfortune to serve under generals affiicted with the 
curse of penmanship. 

The picture might be overcoloured, but it 
threw into relief an essential feature of 
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Kit<?heiier'!* methods. Ho saved time and ho 
Huvod money by ignoring: antiquated preciodent 
and out-of-dato examples. ‘‘ 'Plie financial 
success/ ’ comiiionts Lord Cromer, “ was no less 
remarkable than the military. The total co.st 
of the campaign of 1896-98 was £E. 2,954,000, 
of whicJi £E. 1,200,000 was spent on railways and 
telograplis and £E. 155,000 cm gunboats. TJio 
military expenditiure, properly so called, only 
ainoimtod to £E. 996,000." 

Five days after the battle of Omdurman, 
on September 7, news of a grave cliarac^ter 
reached the Sirdar. Europeans lead arrived at 
Fashoda on tJio Wliite Nile. Sending the jour- 
nalists back to C^airo, hc5 steamed up the river 
to ascertain the facts for himself, taking on board 
his boats a considerable force, a battery of 
artillery and four Maxim guns. On September 
18 he approached Fashoda and discovered Major 
Marchand there v^ ith a handful of block soldiers 
and a few French ofiicers. Marchand was 
claiming the country in the name of France. An 
interview took x>lace between the French ex- 
plorer and tlie British gcmeral,who, as a youth, 
had fought for France. Marchand reports the 
conversation that passed between them 

** Do you know, Major, that this affair may sof 
Fi ance and, England at war ? ’* 

1 bowed, without replying. General Kitchener 
ros*. 11' was very pale. 1 also rose. Kitchener 
gazed at his 2,000 ; then at my fort, on the ramparts 
of wiiich the bayonets gleamed. 


“ We are the stronger,** Kitchener remarked after 
his leisundy survey. 

** Only a light can settle that,** was Marchand*B 
reply. • 

“ Kight you are,** was the Engli8hman*s reply, 
** come along, let’s have a whisky and soda.*** 

According to Dr. Emily, who was with 
Marchand, tho Sirdar, unlike one of his com- 
panions, was exceedingly tactful. A slip on his 
part might have catised war betwocm Franco 
and England and the history of the world have 
been changed. 

If ho was, it is not to bo wondered that tho 
Sirdar was “ very palo.’* The cautious Bismarck 
had boon dismissed by *the flighty William II. iu 
1890, whicVi was the year of the publication of 
Captain Mahan’s “ Influence of Sea Power upon 
History ” — a work which was to have such an in- 
fluence on tho Kaiser. TJio Kiel Canal had been 
opened in 1895, the Kaiser’s telegram dispatched 
to Kruger iu 1896. German intrigues in Turkey 
wore notorious, and it was announct'd that tho 
German Empt'ror and Empress W€T♦^ to visit 
at the end of 1898 Constantinople and .Jerusalem. 
A war between the two gn^at democracies of 
W< 5 stern Eurojio would havci bi.‘eii for bot Ji 
suicidal, and, thanks mainly to Kitchener’s 
delicate handling of the m'gotiations with 
Marchand, the? danger of a collision between 
Franco and Grijat Britain vanished It is not 
the least of the services which have been ren- 
dered by Kitchener to tho British nation 

Tho victory of Omdurman was rewarded witli 
a peerage, ami Lord Kitchener returneii to 
England. He met with an enthusiastic wel- 
come. Lord Salisbury, who as a scientist dis- 
liked rhetoric, praised him unreservedly.. 

XIc will remain [said tho then Premier] a striking 
figure, not only adorned by the valour and patriotism 
which all succe.n.sful g^*ic‘rals can .show, but with tho 
most tixtraordinary combination of calcubition, of 
.strategy, of statf-Hinanship, which it ever fell to any 
general in tlie.se circumstances to display. . . 

Ho took exactly the timo necessary for his work ; 
he made precisely the preparations which that work 
required ; hi‘ expended upon it the time, the rcsourci*. 
and the military strength precisely which it demanded, 
and his victory came out with absolute accuracy, 
like the answer to a scientific calculation. 

^erhapd! however, tho tribute which Lord 
Kitchener valued most was tlie £120,000 
raised at his instance for tho foundation of a 
Gordon Memorial College. “ Those who have 
conquered.” he said, ” are called upon to civi- 
lize,” and he jiroposed to civilize the Sudanese 
by educating them. The foundation-stone 
was laid by liim in January, 1899, and tho 
College opened by him in 1902. Through tho 
Gordon Memorial College he spread the 
English language and British ideas on tho 

* ** Lord Kitchener of Khartoum." by the Author of ** Kfnir 
ISdward tbeSerentb " (Nlahet), p. 02. 
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Upper Nile. Further, a new Khartum was 
planned by him. 

At the end of 1809 he was suddenly sum- 
moned to the seat of the Boer War. As Lord 
Roberts’s Chief of the Staff, ho contributed 
greatly to the victories of the Field-Marshal. 
At Paardeberg he was virtually in command, 
but, as General Maurice observed, he entirely 
lacked any staff adequate to watch over for 
him the general scope of the action.” Paarde- 
berg, though a drawn, was for the British a 
successful battle. ” Cronje’s mobility,” again 
to quote General Maurice, ” was destroyed 
and his oxen and horses killed and scattered, 
the spirit of his burghers crushed. The Boer 
commandos imprisoned in the bed of the 
Modder were, in fact, doomed.” 

Lord Roberts had eulogized Lord Kitchener’s 
tactics at Omdurman. He had now an oppor- 
tunity of personally acquainting himself with 
Lord Kitchener’s qualities. After resigning 
the command in South Africa to him, ho told 
the public that he had ” implicit confidence ” 
in Lord Kitchener’s ” judgment and military 
skill ” and that ” no one could have laboured 
more incessantly or in a more self-effacing 
manner than I^ord Kitchener had done, and no 
one could have assisted him more loyally without 
a thought of self-aggrandizement.” In the 
latter connexion we may Tnention that, when it 
was suggested by the Government that Sir 
Evelyn Wood, his old chief, should servo under 
him in South Africa, Lord Kitchener refused 
to entertain the idea, but offered instead to 
serve imder his senior ofli.*er. 

As Commander -in-Chief in South Africa, Lord 
Kitchener will bo chiefly remembered for his 
blockhouse system and his efforts to bring the 
war to a satisfactory conclusion without 
liumiliating the Boors. Wliile there can bo little 
doubt but that the blockhouse system, and the 
” drives” incidental to it, materially shortened 
the war, it is certain that the loyalty of the 
Boers during the Great War was very largely 
due to* his firm but kindly treaynent of that 
bravo and patriotic people. Years ’after. 
General Botha publicly called Lord Kitchener 
his “ old war friend.” 

The quotation below is from a report of a 
speech of Lord Kitchener delivered at Cape 
Town when ho was on the point of leaving 
South Africa : — 

Lord Kitchener, in reply, said he accepted 
the presentation sword as an honour done 
to the Army. To his relief he had fbund 
that the Cape Colonists did not denounce 
martial law, for which he was primarily 


responsible. Without it the farmers of the 
colony would have been either actually 
or politically dead. The farmers had been 
fed with lies, not always told them in 
Dutch, until they thought the British people 
were a nation of monsters. Martial law 
had then stepped in and prevented people 
from taking a fatal step. It had abo been 
effective in preventing munitions of war 
from reaching the enemy. Now that peace 
had come, he asked them all to put aside 
racial feelings, and also to put aside ” leagues ” 
and ” bonds,” and to strive for the welfare 
of their common colony. BriUm and Boer 
had had a good figfd, and they were now shaking 
hands after it. It was a happy augury for 
the future that the people of Capo Colony had 
not dealt in a vindictive spirit with the ques- 
* tion of the rebels. Lord Kitchener con- 
cluded by expressing the hope that all the 
colonists would soon become again a happy 
and united family as Providence meant them 
to be. 

The Boer War hod ended by June, 1902, 
and once again Lord Kitchener was in his native 
<5ountry. During his brief stay he made some 
weighty pronouncements on the duty of pre- 
paring in peace time for war. Thus, addressing 
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Yeomanry at Welshpool in September, 1902, he 
spoke as follows : — 

You Yeomanry have had some experience 
of what it means to be more or less untrained 
in war, and how greatly a man, whatever his 
spirit and pluck may be, is handicapped by 
want of training in a fight. You, therefore, 
well realize with me how essential it is that 
the young men of the country should join the 
military forces and become trained by those 
who have reaped experience during this war, 
so that they may in their turn be reedy, if the 
necessity should arise, to tolte their place as 
trained men in the ranks. You must not for- 
get that we shall not always have, nor do we 
wish to have, a war that lasts long enough to 
train our men during the campaign. It is, 
therefore, I think, of vital importance that 
everyone, whether in this country or in that 
Greater Bri^in beyond the seas, should rea- 
lize that it is the bounden duty and high 
privilege of every British ablo-bodiixl man to 
defend and maintain that groat Empire, the 
citizensliip of which we have inlioritod and 
the honour and glory of which the men of the 
Empire are determined shall, as far as lies in 
their power, be handed on untarnished to 
those that follow u& 

A few days before he had spoken to much the 
same effect at Stockton-on-Tees and had, 
besides, ai);)ealod to capitalists to employ. 


whenever they could, the soldiers who had 
fought in South Africa. 

I would take this opportunity of reminding 
you that a great number of the very best of 
those men who were with me in South 
Africa have now returned, or are returning, 
to their homos in this country. These men 
have a certain amount of money which will 
enable them to have a holiday with their 
people. But after that they will want em- 
ployment ; and I maintain that, having 
merited the approbation of their countrymen 
by their services in South Africa, it is not too 
much to ask that some direct step should be 
taken in great industrial centres like this, and 
amongst large employers of labour, to find 
them good, permanent, wage-earning posi«. 
tions. 

The next post to be filled by Lord Kitchener 
was that of Commander-in-Chief in India, where 
he resided from the en dof 1902 to September, 
1909. The term Commander-in-Chief was, 
how^ever, a misnomer, since the Commander- 
in -Chief's control of the Army was shared w'ith 
another soldier, the Military Member of Council. 
To abolish this dual control became an object 
of Lord Kitchener. Tho Viceroy, Lord Ourzon, 
oppostid him, and an unfortunate quarrel arose, 
which ilnishod with the resignation of the 
Viceroy. 
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In his Minutes of January 1 and March 18, 
1005, Lord Kitchener stated his case against 
dual control. 

In no other department of the Government of 
India, he objected, was it considered necessary 
to have a dual control. The offices of the 
Gommimder-in-Chief and Military Member, 
owing to the dual system, became “ paper- 
logged with more or less unnecessary verbiage.** 
One of the chief faults of the Indian 
system is the enormous delay and endless dis- 
cuseion which it involves. It is im}K)s8ible 
to formulate or carry out any consistent 
military policy. No needed reform can be 
initiated^ no useful measure can be adopiedt 
without being subject to vexatious and, for the 
most part, unnecessary criticism — not merely 
as regards the finaneial effect of the proposal, 
but as to its desirability or necessity from the 
purely military point of view. The fault 
lies simply in the system, which has created 
Pwo offices which have been trained to un- 
fortunate jealousy and antagonism and which, 
therefore, duplicate work, and in the duplica- 
tion destroy progress and defeat the true 
ends of military efficiency. The system is one 
of dual control and divided responsibility. 
It is a system of want of trust,” such as that 
which has recently been condemned and 
abolished in the Army at home. 

In India, as in England, it was ** owing to the 
defects in the higher administration of the Army 
that essentials had been disregarded and military 
progress and efficiency luwl not kept pace with 
the times.” The Military Department had no 
direct relations with the Army, and, being a 
civil department, woro out of touch with the 
troops. “ It is true,” he added, “ they keep 
rocjords and opinions which they quote from 
time to time ; but those are generally anti- 
quated.” He felt it was his ” imperative duty ” 
to state his conviction that the then present 
system was ” faulty, •inefficient, and incapable 
of the expansion necessary for a great war in 
which the arm^ might of the Empire would be 
engaged in a life and death struggle,” and ^ he 
quoted the example of Japan as showing what 
could be done by thoroughly enlightened and 
up-to-date methods of army administration. 

Lord Kitchener had, to a considerable extent, 
his own way. The Military Member disappeared ; 
the new Viceroy, Lord Minto, sympatliized with 
Lord Kitchener’s aims. The reforms wliioh tlie 
Commander-in-Chiof made botli during and after 
Lord Ciirzon’s Vioeroyalty wore far-reaching. 
In a Memorandum of April 11, 1904, lie had 
pointed out that ” nothing was more essential 
for complete preparation in peace and for 
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successful operation in war than that an army 
should have a thoroughly trained and highly 
educated general staff.” Accordingly a Staff 
(yollege at Quetta was created. The stress 
wliich he laid on education may be gathered 
from an extract from the same Memorandum : — 
We must follow a system of training for 
war Kiiitod to the vastly changed conditions 
of tlie present day, and st^fastly eliminate 
all obsolete traditions. In all ranks, from the 
private soldier to the General Officer, each 
atej) up the ladder requires a cjorresponding 
increase in knowledge, in self-reliance, in the 
power^ of initiative, in the habit of readily 
accepting responsibility, and in the faculty of 
command, qualities which can bo attained 
only by unremitting study combined with 
constant practice. 

It is recognized that it is the duty of a com- 
manding otlicor to (Hlucato and train his men 
in all branches of soldiering, but hitherto it 
has not been so generally understood that this 
holds equally true as .regards the education 
and training of the officers serving under him. 
The plea that teaching is a difficult art which 
it is given to few to acquire is one whicli cannot 
be accepted. The whole secret of preparing 
for war is a matter of training and instruction, 
and commanding or other officers who profess 
or show their incapacity as instruotois, and 
their inability to train and educate those under 
them for all the situations of modern war, must 
be deemed luifit for the positions they hold. 
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The system at present in force in India, 
whereby officers are sent to garrison classes to 
prepare for their promotion examinations, 
is particularly faulty. Knowledge thus 
crammed up in the <?ourse of a few weeks, 
only to be forgotten as soon as the examina- 
tion is passed, is in no seiiKo education. In 
future the military education of officers must 
bo imparted within their regiments ; it must 
commonoe from Iho day they join and con- 
tinue until they leave the serv ice. 

Among other measures lie rearmed and re- 
distributed the Army and did everyUiing he 
could to promote decentralization of work and 
devolution of authority. His object tliroughout 
w'as to prepare the Army for war, not peace 
mancKUvres. 

“ My sole aim,” he said m a farewell speech, 
“ . . . has been to place the administra- 

tion of the Army in India on a business footing.’* 
A modern army [ho continued] is not, as is 
sometimes erroneously supposed, a costly 
toy mointained for purposes of ceremonial 
and display, nor, on the other liand, is it an 
instrument of aggression to be used for 
national or individual aggrandizement. It 


is simply an insurance against national 
disaster ; and the expenditure incurred on it 
is strictly comparable with private expendi- 
ture on similar precautionary measures. 
The first business condition necessary to 
justify our military expenditure is that the 
army maintained should bo in a thoroughly 
efficient state, and, therefore, able, at all 
times of need, to carry out whatever may 
be expected from its numerical strengtl'i. 
Expenditure of money on an inofficieiit 
army can no more be defendexi than the pay- 
ment of premia to an insolvent company. 

Created Field -Marshal in 1909 he returned 
home from India via Chinn, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Imited States. The 
Governments of Australia and New Zealand 
called him in ns a specialist to advise them on 
military allairs. 

In 1911 hci was appointed British Agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt, ond he was 
holding that position when the Great War 
broke out. His reports on the finances, ad- 
ministration, and condition of Egypt and the 
Sudan are additional evidence of his untiring 
energy, comprehensive ability, and genuine 
benevolence. 

Here is a last quotation from his writings : 
“The development and elevation of the char- 
acter of a people depends mainly on the growrth 
of self-control and the power to domiiiate 
natural impulses, as well as on the practice of 
unobtrusive self-reliance and perse vcrance, com- 
bined with reasoned dotermination.” 

Such in brief outline had been the career of 
the British Minister of War who succeeded Mr. 
Asquith in the “ paper-logged ’’ offices at White- 
hall, Respected and admired in Great Britain, 
the Colonies, India, France, and Russia, and 
feared in Germany, Lord KiU^hener was 
obviously the right man to direct the 
military forces of the Empire. A I^ussian 
Staff Officer who had been sent to study 
him during the Qmdurman Campaign published 
at the time^his impressions of the Sirdar. 

“ Lord Kitchener is animated,” Major von 
Tiedemann informed the Germans, “ with 
keen ambition, but he does not covet favour 
with the crowd ; he knows tliat everything he 
does and orders is right and proper.” At the 
Battle of Omdurman the Prussian remarked 
that Lord Kitchener “ was cool and perfectly 
calm ” and “ gave his orders without in the 
least raising his voice ” and “ always mode the 
right arrangements at the right moment.” 

. • . Ho seemed to be “ absolutely in- 

different to personal dange**,” but never to do 
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anything out of bravado. “ Acting/’ said 
this critic, ** is out of the question with him ; 
he is always perfectly natural.” 

Summarizing the campaign, Major von Tiede- 
mann observed : — ” Thus l^ord Kitchener waited 
unconcernedly for the right moment, but pounced 
with eagle-like swiftness and certainty . upon 
his prey and dealt the decisive blow in a 
surprisingly short time. He liad neglected 
nothing.” 

From the Orndurman campaign onwards 
the over-trained soldiers of Germany, who had 
come to believe that they had almost a mono- 
poly of military science, watched with uneasiness 
the movements of the “Man of Khartum.” 
If in the years before the Great War he had been 
placed at the War Office and not at Cairo, it 
is conceivable that the German plans for leaping 
upon Europe w-ould have been laid aside, or, 
at all events, postponed. The Omniscient at 
J\>tsdam had a wholesome respect for him — a 
ic‘spect which the Germans certainly did not 
4 extend to any “ political ” Minister of War. 

Carlyle Imd told the Germans that Great 
Dritain was inhabited mostly by fools. The 
knaves at Berlin perceived that here was a 
Briton who was neither fool nor knave. 

Lord Kitchener was the soldier-representative 
of British civilization, just as the bc^borian who 
invited his soldiers to contemplate with cheerful 
submission the possibility of their having, in 
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obedience to his orders, to shoot their own 
fathers and brothers, who bade his soldiers give 
no quarter to the Chinese, and who commanded 
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or ocquiosced in the devastation of Belgium re- 
presented the forces of disorder that had sur- 
vived from agC5S when brigands and pirates wore 
revered as heroes. ^"0 Lord Kitchener waging 
war was a painful duty, hot a pleasant, exciting 
and lucrative occupation. While General von 
Liobort, ox-Governor of German East Africa, 
was asserting in a German Court of Justice 
that “ in Africa it was impossible to get on 
without cruelty,” Tjord Kitchener’s life was one 
long protest against that inhuman doctrine. 
His character and conceptions of govemincmt 
take us back tlirough the centuries to the 
wisest and noblest of the Roman administrator- 
soldiers. A few years before the birth of Christ 
there was living in the Roman Empire a 


personage who, allowing for the progress that 
humanity has made in the interval, possessed 
many of the qualities which distinguish the 
refounder of Khartum. The charcM^ter of 
Agrippa, the business manager of Augustus, 
has been drawn by the inspiring historian, 
Ferrero. 

“ Agrippa,” ho observes, ” was a representa- 
tivo of the true Roman character. . . To 

the fine qualities of his race he had been able to 
add . the attractions of culture. Gifted with an 
intellect both bold and agile, practical and eager 
to learn, proud but at the same time simple, 
strong, siu*e, and faithful, ho had been both a 
general and an admiral, an architect, a geogra- 
pher, a writer, a collector of works of art, and 
an administrator of public departments. For 
32 years without a moment’s relaxation his 
varied and inexhaustible talonts had been 
placed at the service of his party during the civil 
wars, and afterwards devoted to the republic and 
its people. . . . Destiny had for ever 

attached his name to the facade of the Pantheon, 
in the centre of the world, and had placed it 
above the generations who were to pass before 
this imperishable monument, but destiny had 
been unwilling to make him CjBsar’s equal by 
granting him time for the conquest of Ger- 
mania.” 

Lord Kitchener had kept aloof from the 
mimic warfare of party politics. When the 
Great War burst forth ho had been serving his 
Monoi^ch and his country in the Geld or in the 
Council Cliamber for over 40 years. 

His childhood had been spent amid the 
echoes of the Crimean War and Indian Mutiny. 
He had lived to see the Russians and the 
Indians facing with the British the same foe, and 
to see his countrymen txs a body follow the 
example he had set them in 1870, when, a 
youth, he had joined the heroic Frenchmen 
who were stniggling with the forces of “ blcod 
and iron” which then, os in 1014, were seeking 

to destroy France. 

• 

Would destiny grant Lord Kitchener time to 
organize the military forces of the British 
Empire so that they might decisively turn the 
scale in the struggle with Pan-Germanism ? 
On August 5, 1014, he shouldered the immense 
burden which hod been suddenly thrust upon 
hiS' shoulders. As his instructions to the 
soldiers who were leaving for the seat of war 
show, he was, as ever, calm and self-reliant. 
Between those instructions and the Kaiser’s 
orders no greater contrast could well be imagined. 
We end this chapter by quoting in extensc 
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Lonl Kitchener’s message to each member 
of tlio Expeditionary Army ; — 

You are ordered abroad as a soldier of the 
King to help our Frc^nch comrades against 
the invasion of a common enemy. You have 
to perform a task whicli will need your 
courage, your energy, your patience. Re- 
lueinbor that the honour of the British Army 
(le|Nmds on your individual conduct. 

Ti will bo your duty not only to sol an 
example of discipline and perfect steadiness 
under fire, but also to maintain the most 
frifindly relations with those wliom you an^ 
hr.tping in this struggle. The operations in 
wdiich you are engaged will, for the most part, 
take place in a friendl}' country, and you 
can do your owm country no bettor service? 
than in showing yoiurself in France and 
Belgium in the true clmractcr of a British 
soldicjr. 

Bn invariably courteous, considerate, and 
kind. Never do anything likely to injure or 


destroy property, and always look upon 
looting as a disgraceful act. You are sure 
to meet with a welcome and to be tnisted ; 
your conduct must justify that welcome and 
that trust. 

Your duty cannot be done unleas your 
health is sound. So keep constantly on your 
guard against any excesses. In this new 
experience you may find temptations both in 
w’ine and women. You must entirely resist 
both temptations, and, while treating all 
womcai w'ith (perfect courtesy, you should 
avoid any intimacy. 

Do your duty bravely, 

Fear God, 

Honour the King. 

KITCHENER, 

Field-Marshal. 

The personality of a man is not alwa^i) 
expressed by lus style, but Lord Kitchener’s 
style was the man. 



A PHOTOGRAPH OF LORD KITCHENER TAKEN IN JAPAN. 

\Br courl*sy of Th$ GroptUo. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE GERMAN INVASION OF 
LUXEMBURG AND BELGIUM. 


The War J3egins — German Sei25Ure of L.uxemburo — Useless Protests — Preparations for 
Dkfencf — Unexpectedness OF German Attack — Courageous Belgian Resistance — Negotia- 
tions Still in Progress — Object of German Strategy — Speech by Kino Albert — ^The Cross- 
ing OP the Belgian J?'rontier — Limburg and Vkrvters — Meuse Bridges Destroyed — ^Thb 
Attack on Visit — First Retorts of Massacres Untrue — Anomalous l^osmoN of the Garde 
Civique — German Force Ambushed — Belgian Civilians Involved — German Reprisals — 
“ Frightfulness.” 


I N tlio very early days of August, 1914, 
Europe passed suddenly from the cool 
ante-chamber of politics into the heated 
arena of war. The war, as we have 
seen, opened with tlie German invasion of 
Belgium. The first military operation of real 
importance- was tlie attack on Liege. 

In order to comprehend the piirfiort of 
the sudden onslaught upon I^iege and the 
full importance of the check wliich its 
unexpectedly gallaiit defence inflicted upon 
tho Gormans, it is necessary to note the 
success which had attendi^d the first stop 
of their advance, in Luxemburg. Hero 
almost everything went in accordiuico with 
tho general Gorman plan, which secretly 
and swiftly to move a large but lightly-equipped 
force towards tho Franco-Belgiau frontier. 
The light equipment was duo to the necessity 
for rapid and secret movement and also to the 
belief in Berlin that tho troops would obtain 
provisions in Belgium and that ammunition 
and transport trains with the heavy artillery 
could be sent on after tho mask was thrown 
off and would reach tho troops before they 
were seriously needed. Thus it was possible 
for the advance guard to take Luxemburg 
completely by surprise. During the night of 
Sattlrday, August 1, German soldiers arrived 


and occupied the station os w'oll as the railway 
bridges on tho TrcWos and Trois Vierges lines 
so as to ensure tho subsequent passage of Ger- 
man troop trains through the Grand Duchy, 
and on Sunday, August 2, the population of 
Luxombmg awakened to find that they were 
no longer free citizens in their own country, 
because all the means of communication 'were 
in the hands of detachments of soldiers in 
German uniform, commanded in many coses 
by officers in whom the surprised citizens 
recognized men wlio, up to two days previously, 
hiMi been masquerading os employees in offices 
in Luxemburg. There, of course, they had 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of tho place and all its internal arrange- 
ments, which enabled them not only to place 
the soldiers ox'ory where to the best advantage, 
but also to indicate where stores of provisions 
could be commandeered and what persons should 
be arrested in furtherance of German plans. 
Against a plot so cutmingly devised and so 
effectively carried out the citizens of Luxem- 
burg wore helpless. 

Tliis might not have been tho case if Europe, 
only half a century ago, could have foreseen 
the rise of a great military Power in Germany 
which would regard international treaties as 
mere scraps of paper,** because the position 
311 
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of Luxem>)urg, which luis stuaotimos been 
compared to Jerusalem and sometiinos to 
Gibraltar, makes it one of the fjrreat natural 
strongholds of the earth. 'J'he city stands on a 
rocky plateau, with proc*ipitc'iis descents of 
several hundrcxl feet upon three sides, and is 
only connected with the neighbouring coiiiitr\' 
on the west towards P'ronco. Thus it 
stunned to have been placed as the natural 
barrier again.Mt advance from t lic German side ; 
and the fortifications, cliiefly liown out of the 
solid rock, liad been so incroasiul and 
st-rengthcrnxl by the Spaniards, AiistriaiLs, 
Preiich, and Dutch, who liod held Luxemburg 
in successive ages, that in the middle of the last 
century, before the days of higii explosives, 
it was hold to ho second only tfj GibralUir in 
impregnability if resolutely defended. 

But, as has been said, PJurope did not for(*soo 
that a time could corner when an armed German 
Empire would strive to abolish international 
honour as a fac'tor in worId-pf»liticH. So the 
mighty fortiBcations of J^uxeniburg were dev 
molished in accordance with tlie Treaty of 


lA>ndon in 1867 and beautiful public gardens 
were laid out in their place. 

This was a great triumph of civilization, 
substituting a mere scrap of paper and the 
national honour of its signatories for the 
frowning forts with their snarling cmhrasims 
toothed with guns ! No doubt there were 
many among the cultured German ofticers who 
strolled amid the roses anti lavender, never 
more beautiful or frassraiit than in the early 
August of ]6l4's wondrous summer, who had 
studied the history of Europe enough to realize 
that their Kaiser had in \ory deed made a 
name for himsf^lf unlike tliat of any potentate 
ill the previous annals of the world. 

At this time, of eourse, the groat gorges 
of Luxein})iirg were s[>anne<l by line viaducts, 
and of those the most important to the Gormans 
was the Adolf Bridge, which they had carefully 
seized on the night of August 1. 

The first to attempt a futile rosistaiue was 
y\. Eysclion, a mombor of the Cabinet, who 
dro\o liis motor-car across the Adolf Bridge 
and confrtaited the leading officer of the 
(h'rman atlvanco guard with a copy of the 
Treaty, guaranteeing the neutrality of the 
Stab*. To this ili(» German officer merely 
replhal that lie was aiapiaintod with the Treaty, 
but had his orders. The Archduchess Marie 
Adelaide, who also tried to block the bridge 
with her motor-ca!‘, and General \^andyck, 
(Vunmandant' of Luxemburg, who arrived in 
anger to protest, fared no blotter, for tlie former 
was simply told to go home at onc(^ and the*, 
latter was confronted with a revolver. 

On the same da\’ the Imperial Chancellor 
at Berlin telegraphed to the Luxemburg Govern- 
ment that no hostile act against the Grand 
Duchy had hc^i'n taken, but only measures 
necessars' to stsMire the safotj' of German 
trf)o]>s by protecting the railways of I^uxcm* 
burg against a possible attack by the French. 

Having thu.s seized Luxemburg the Germans 
lost no time in strengtliiming their position 
against attack, devstro^dng for this purpose 
all the N'illas, farm-liousea, woods, and standing 
crops w^hich might have provided cover for an 
enemy. At the same time no pretext was too 
flimsy for the arrest of the citizens as spies. 
Thus Luxemburg began to appreciate fully 
tlie blessings of German rule. 

Ill a few days Luxemburg began to wonder 
wliy the tide of German invasion did not pass on 
more quickly toweuds Franco ; but the fact was 
that the tide had received an unexpected check 
elsewhere, which delayed it all along the line. 
The light equipment of the invading force had 
proved to be too light to break down the 
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Belgian barrier at Liege. ProvieionB and 
ammunition ran shorty and the attacking furmy 
was ob^ged to wait not only for these, but also 
for the heavy guns which, according to the 
original plan, were to have been sent on com- 
fortably through Belgium, behind the victorious 
army of occupation, because they v'ould pro- 
bably not be needed, except to batter down 
the forts of Paris ! 

The resistance of Liege upset all these 
plans, although the actual circumstances 
of the fighting which led to this result were 
equally puzzling at the moment to Belgium’s 
friends and foes. 

It was on August 2 that Germany 
liad already sigixificd the value which 
she attached to “sciaps of paper” by 
seizing Luxemburg, wlioso neutrality she 
was bound by treaty to respect and protect, 
i^oron de Broqueville, Chief of the Belgian 
Cabinet, declared on that date his conviction 
(hat Belgian territory would not be violated. 
Nevertheless, no effort was being spared to 
make ready for the worst, although perhaps not 
ev'cn the Belgians dreamed at tliat moment of 
the frightful ordeal which was coming upon 
their country' — ^almost with the suddenness of a 
thunderbolt from a blue sky — or the splendid 
heroism with which it would bo met. 

At the end of July, when the storm w-as about 
to biurst, 13 classes of Belgian recruits 
had been called to tlie colours ; but even so the 
entire army niunbered only 200,000 men — 
a total which in a historical retro8x>ect of the 
forces subsequently engaged, scarcely seems 



M. EYSCHEN, 

The Minister of State for Luxemburg. 


more than a group of men struggling against 
the first waves of the gi*ey-groen tide of troops 
by winch they were soon inevitably sur- 
rounded and thrown bock. 

Perhaps no better ev'i donee of the unexpected- 
ness of the smashing blow, deliberately pre- 
pared and remorselessly delivered, against 
Belgium can bo found than the fact tliat in 
The Times report of the British Cabinet meeting 
in Ixindon on the following day it was pointed 
out that no necessity had as yet arisen for 
dissensions in the Goventment ranks. 



VIEW OF LUXEMBURG. 

From a oorner of the old fortifications, which were turned into public gardens because the European Powers 
had signed a ” scrap of paper ” which was supposed to render the fortress unneoessarjr. a 
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THE ADOLF BRIDGE AND VIADUCT. LUXEMBURG. 

It was in ordor to obtain pos&Cbsiun of this bridge that the Oeiin.in plot to seize Luxemburg by surprise 
was nccessaiy, because it was piaclically the only means of accesb to the city irom the side of Germany. 
It HI as at this spot that the Aicliduchess and the Oommandiint and M. EyscluMi offeted a futile opposition. 


because the occasion Jiacl not yet arisen at 
which “ t)io plain an<l a<*knowledg<*d duty 
and interest of this <-ountrj — the preservation 
of Belgium, Holland, an<l Taixeinburg against 
Gorman invasion ’* neeih'd to be fulfilled. So 
far were Jlntisli observ'ers from compreliending 
the cynical eontemjit of Gennanj for ]ier 
sacred obligations that in reviewing the con’ 
siderations wliicli impelled Britain to suppiit 
France it was pointed out by The Times tliat 
“if once the Gt*nnan armies are allowed to 
erusli France, n6t only will England bo unable 
to preserve the independence of Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg,” <Stc. Wiiat w»vs m 
British minds was tliat we sliould be compelled 
to sujiport France primonlj’ to prev^ent the 
violation of Belgium, not that we should need 
to combine witli France to exact vengeance 
for unhappy Belgium ruthlessly outraged and 
sliockmgly mutilated. 

And if few of us anticipated the callous 
brutality wliich tiie Teuton was about to dis- 
play to an indignant world, still fewer could 
liave foreseen the magnifieent courage with 
which the little Belgian nation flung itself in 
the way of the Kaiser's armed millions. Hod 
even the Belgians boeja able to calculate before- 
hand the price which they would bo called upon to 
pay for doing their duty to themselves and to 
Europe, flesh and blood might have prov'ed too 
weak. But lionour does not count costs >>e- 
foreliai^d, anfl to the eternal glory of Belgium bo 
(t said that she went straight with head erect and 
ritep unflj^ching into the hell upon earth which 
the KaisePs hordes had prepared for her. 


E^en after tho German guns luul sixiken to 
Lieges so little did we tliink in Britain of tho 
value of Belgian n^si^tanco that in the tables 
then publHlu*d, in Berlin as in Loudon, of tho 
armed strength of tho conflicting parties 
no mc'utiou whatever was made of 
tho Belgian army ; for who could have 
foreseen that its gallant handful of 
men would be able to do much 
more than vehemently protest against 
the high-hundod broach of treaty obligations 
by tho Gorman hosts ? 

Even tlio Belgians themselves soem to have 
expected to mako little armed resistance ; 
bocaiisf*, ^ovural days after tho outbreak of 
war, the Paris correspondent oi The Times 
stall'd tliat among tlio foreigners applying for 
enrolment in the French Army ** Italians, 
Belgians, and Dutch form the majority.” li 
those Belgians had only dimly foreseen the 
halo of military glory so soon to crown their 
coiuitrymeii in arms at home it would not ha\ o 
been in the ranks of Franco that they would 
have sou^it to answer the caJl of honour. 

And it is greatly to tho credit of tho Belgian 
Gov’en imoiit that, even when tho army had 
been mobilized and 100,000 men wore hurrying 
to tho frontier in every direction, it ondeavourod 
to maintain tho strictest neutrality, as was 
shown in Brussels on August 2 by the soirure 
of tho Petit Bleu fo • publishing an article 
headed “Vi\c5 France’”; and in the British 
Press of tho same dato it was merely annbunced 
that “general mobilisation is taking place in 
Belgium, Holland. Denmark, and Switzerland,” 
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as thou^ these four" countries were placed on 
the^ samr^'level of semi'-^detaolied interest .!!ln 
^the th^atcned war. 

£veA while the violation of Belgium was in 
’ Europe had no knowledge that the 

«.mme was done. The leading artiolo in Tfte 
Hmea of* August 3» dealing with the situation 
^enei^ally, said: — “Yesterday it was Luxem- 
l^rg. To-day it may be Belgium or Holland.’* 
And so it was : for on that day we learned that 
Germany had followed up her illegitimate 
invasion of Luxemburg by an ultimatum to 
Belgium. She had indeed offered texms. 
If Belgium would but allow German troops to 
use her territory as a basis for an attack on 
France, Germany would undertake to resjiect 
her integrity. In case of refusal Germany 
threatened to treat Belgium as an enemy. 

To this the Belgian Government worthily 
re]3lied that Belgium had too high a regard for 
her dignity to acquiesce in the proposal, that 
she refused to facilitate the German operations, 
and that slie was prepared to defend energetic- 
ally her neutrality, which was guaranteed by 
treaties signed by the King of Prussia him- 
self. 

Subsequent ra[)id negotiations made no im- 
pression upon the little country’s loyalty to hor 




were already,^ cam^gning -Mt, ready to s^t 
for tbe front — had ifftid t— v 

“ Never since 1830 has a graver hpur sounded 
foi^J^lgium. The Btren|ith of our right and 
the need of Europe for our autonomous existence 
make us still hope that the dreaded events 
will not occur. If it is necessary for us to resist 
an invasion of our soil, however, that duty will 
find us armed and ready t6 make the greatest 
sacrifices. Our young men have already come 
forward to defend the Fatherland in danger, 

“ One duty alone is imposed upon tis, namely, 
the maintenance of a stubborn resistance, 
courage, and imion. Our bravery is proved 
by our faultless mobilization and by the multi- 
tude of voluntary engagements. This is the 
moment for action. J liavo called you together 
to-day in order to allow the Chambers to par- 
ticipate in the ontliusiasm of the coimtry. 
You will know how to adopt with urgency all 
necessary measures. Are you decided to 
maintain inviolate the sacred patrimony of 
our ancestors ? 

“ No one will fail in his duty, and the Army 
is capable of performing its task. The Govern- 
ment and I are fully confident. The Govern- 
ment is aware of its responsibilities, and will 
carry them out to the end to guard the supreme 


treaty obligations ; and, even while these 
negotiations wore proceeding, Germany, witli 
cyiucal disregard of the international etiquette 
which would have embarrassed at this juncture 
the action of any more punctilious Power, liad 
already sent troops across the Belgian frontier 
near Liege. 

Ttio obvious object of the Germans in in- 
vading Belgium was, as has been adequately 
explained in Chapter II., to avoid a difficult 
frontal attack upon the troops and fortresses 
on tho eastern frontier of France, by using the 
triangle of Belgium between Namur, Arloii, 
and Aix-la-Chapelle as a base from which to 
turn the loft of the French defences ; and it 
was expected that, in this case, Belgium, 
taken by surprise before her now Army organiza- 
tion was complete, could do no better than give 
way before the Gorman iiosts and tinite hqr 
Army with the left of the l?’rench luio. 

But Belgium could do bettor ; and tho defence 
of Liege against tho Germans at the outset of 
the great war of 1914 took its place in history, 
at once atfd for all time, among the most 
gloriogs events in the annals of Europe. 

For tho national spirit and the spirit especially 
of the Army hod risen in worthy response to 
tho brave words of King Albert, who, addressing 



the extraordinary sitting of the Belgian Par- PALACE OF THE GRAND DUGjj^SS 

liament — a largo proportion of whose members OP LUXEMBURG. 
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welfare of the country. If a stranger slioulJ 
violate our territory he will find all the Belgians 
gathered round their Sovereign, who will never 
l>etray liis constitutional oath. I have faith 
in our destinies. A ^country wliich defends 
itself wins the respect of everyone, and cannot 
perish. 

“ God will be with us.’* 

It may seem surprising that the attack upon 
Liege should itself have been in the nature of a 
surprise, seeing that it was not a frontier town 
and fighting between the Belgians and Germans 
had already boon taking place. But the fact 
was that the German occupation of X'^crviors 
near the frontier hod boon so sudden that tluTo 
^as no adequate Belgian force to resist them 
there, and the Gorman troops, coming by iriiiii 


port of the way to Liege, wore thomselvos 
practically the first to aiuiounco their arrival 
on Belgian soil. Before they actually roiichod 
Liege, however, the Belgians had had time to 
tear up the rails, and the last part of the German 
ndvonce was completed by rood. To undta*- 
stand what had liappenod up to this point — 
and in view of the sub.so(juont savag<Ty of the 
German invasion, it is essential to know how 
it all began — wo must go back to the frontier, 
to Vorviors, and try to realize the Urctiuil 
conditions under which German troops, traus- 
gn^sing international law, crossed the Belgian 
frontier. 



As far as Horbesthal, the German town whoso 
suburbs actually touch the frontier nearest to 
Li^, the troops hod been conveyed by train, 
and they simply formed up after detraining and 
took their places in the lengthening ooliitiin 
on the rood into Belgium. 

Thus on the actual frontier there was abso- 
lately no reslstaiico, altlioiigh tjie cavalry 
which oth'aucud in front of tho main force and 
penetrat(;d to a distance beyond the frontier 
reported that stray shots Juid been fired uixiu 
it. These caiuo, no doubt, from Belgian 
sentries or scouts ; but tjicre was no military 
opiK>sition to the German occupation of Lim- 
burg, the first Belgian town on tlio rood to 
Liege. So unexpected, indeed, had been the 
turn of events that the Germans found not 
only tho railway intact, but also the locomotives 
and rolling suick, whicli were very useful for 
their transport towards J^iogc. 

Tho next Belgian town lioyoiid Limburg was 
Verviers ; and from this place a weak Belgian 
force had t'asily htvu driven by the German 
cav'^alry. Tlic paiii(;-strickcn inhabitants offered 
no resistance, only j)ecping tlirough closed 
shutters at tjio invadt*rs, wJio quietly took 
possession of the public buildings and issued 
proclamations aiuxouncing the annexation of 
the town and district, ap];K>inting a German 
officer as Governor and warning tlie |)optilace 
that any rusistaxnco to German authority would 
be piuiish(;d immediately with death. So far, 
no doubt, events had marched exactly in 
.'iceordance with tho Germans’ pla^i ; and, as 
they had cxin-ctcd, the people were not only 
meek and Zi'uloiis in carrying out orders for 
provisions, but very soon overcame their fear 
sufficiently to como out of their houses and 
converse freely with tho enemy. On the same 
day German troops entered Belgium without 
opijosition at DuJhem, Franconchamps, and 
Stavelot. 

Tliis auspicious beginning was, however, 
much too good to last. The “ peaceful occupa- 
tion of Belgian territory ” reported in the first 
telegrams to Berlin did not extend for many 
miles ; i\nd luioxpected opposition hful a bad 
cf^xt on tho German temper. 

The first serious intimation to the invader 
Unit Belgiaii words of protest meant effective 
deeds to follow was found by the German troops 
advancing towards Liego by Dalhem and Horve 
in the blown-up bridges of tho Meiiso and tho 
Trois Pouts tunnels. Thus tlie German 
attempt to seize tliese bridges by surprise was 
foiled, and their efforts to throw others over 
were at first sucoessfully resisted. These, 
however, were only affairs of outposts ; and 
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though the fortifications of Liege were in 
readiness and order and tlie garrison of 22, 5(H) 
men apportioned to tliem complete in numbei’s 
and high in courage, it was not cxpect4^d any- 
where that the defence of Liege by the Belgians 
could exert any real infliienco upon the course 
of the campaign. 

This was no doubt in the minds of tho 
Gormans when they had crossed the Belgian 
frontier. One of their first objectives was 


naturally Vise, a quic*t little Belgian town just 
outside the Dutch frontier, and occupying a 
strategic t)osition on the flank of any force 
adN’ancing from the (^ast uj>on Liege. Here, how- 
ever, the Gennaxis discovered that, prompt as 
tlieir ad\'ance hful been, tho Belgians had been at 
least equally prompt : l>«rH*ause tho bridges had 
bt'cn blown up and they were forced to stop 
to build others. Nor was this an uninterrupted 
work. In one case the German engineers were 
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allowed to proceed until the new )K)utoon fe-stly fall ihkIit a \\nrsc» category of crime 
bridge was just complotod. Then a concealed than siniihir outrage's ])erpetratod as “ reprisals.” 
Belgian force opened fire upon it and most of cv<»n if the provocjatiou, judicially consid<'rf3d. 

the engineers perislusl witJi their construction. di«l not justify tlicm. For we must not 

Thus the capture of VTs6, wliiclt should have forget that amid the excitement of war. and 

b<*en a preliminary to the partial investmc'iil especially under tin* aggravation of an unex- 

of Lioge witli a view to attacking tlio forts, peetcMl urid Juimiliating reverse, most men’s 

was itself delayed until the general assault minds are unlitled to take a calm, judicial view 

up«m the forts was already being delivered. of things in general, and, Jinist of all, the conduct 

AfUT fierce fighting the Germans then succeeded of tlie enemy. You have* only to listen to the 

in entering Vis^. At first, huw'ever, they unfair and often absurd insinuations wliieh the 

did net, as was reported at the time, mas.sacr(» defeated team in a hotly-eontested football 

tlk) inhabitants, although those who assisted match usually make against their rivals to 

the Belgian troops, including women aiu.i understand how roused passions impair fair 

boys who threw stones, w’ere remorselessly shot judgment; and it is certain that in Belgium 

down. There was, however, no indiscriminate not only were the German “ reprisals ” based 

slaughter; and it is some satisfaction to upon untrue rumours of the conduct of Belgian 

make tliis record, because tlio first accounts civilians, but also lliat the>- were exaggerateid 

which reached England of the captiu’e of in extent by nimoiir current upon the Belgian 

vis6 accused the Germans of wholesale sid\*. In tWo interest of fair play it is ni'ccasary 

atrocities, and those accusations were re- to remember this, and also to bear in mind that 

peated without reservatkin and cvidc'iitlj" the international military situation was gravely 

without inquirj' in later accounts professing complicated by the anomalous position of the 

to bo historical. The indictment against Bc'lgian Garde Civique. 

tho Germans under this hehd is heavy enough As has been pointed out in a previous chapter, 
without adding thereto charges which can- tJie outbreak of war came upon Belgium at 

lot bo supported by evidence. Morijover, a peculiarly awkward monient, when her 

■ t is particularly important that wo should military forces were in a state of trnnsition. 

be Acinipulously just and oc^curate with regard The problem w^hicli she had had to solve was 

to these iiiituil proewdiugs. because outrages Imw to obtain enough men to garrison lier 

committed by th<^ German** before they h»wi great fortresses of Antwerp, Liege, and Namur, 

received any provocation at all would marii- t<j fill the ranks of hc*r modest field Arinv of 
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150,000» and to maintain adequate reserves in 
the depots. Without a more stringent system 
of consoription it was only possible to bring 
the Army up to strength by allowing it to 
absorb the old Garde Civique, a relic of the 
days when Belgium had no national policy and 
therefore needed no force more military than 
a sort of armed police. So it was decided 
to absorb the Garde Civique into the Army ; 
but war came before the process could be carried 
out, and when the Gcu'de Civique gedlantly fell 
into line with the regular Army to oppose the 
German invader the latter insisted upon re- 
garding it as a civilian force which was breaking 
the rulo^ of war by taking part in military 
operations. The Garde Civique possessed all 
the attributes of soldiers, and wore a distinct 
uniform. But the Germans found in them a 
part of the Belgian forces which might be 
excluded by the tlireat of treating them as non- 
combatants. Eventually Belgium withdrew 
them. The shooting of a captured member 
of the Garde Civique was inevitably regarded 
by the Belgians tui the murder of a prisoner 
luid by the Gormans as merely the execution 
of a spy. Such occxirrences, however, naturally 
exasperated the Belgians ; and it is therefore 
some consolation to know that even Belgian 
witnesses exonerate the Germans from the 
charge of conrunitting entirely unprovoked 
atrocities on the occasion of the capture of 
Vis6. In the first full narrative of the attack 


upon Li^ge, which was sent to The Times, it 
is expressly stated ; — 

“After fierce fighting the German troops 
succeeded in entering Vis^. They did not, 
however, as has been reported, massacre the 
inhabitants of this place. With the exception 
of a few civilians who were shot during the 
attack, the civil population was not muehi 
interfered with. Fire broke out in several 
quarters, but the town was not fired 
deliberately.'* 

This passage, quoted from a narrative which 
was instinct throughout with sympathy 
and admiration for the Belgians in their 
gallant struggle, is very important, because.it 
shows that the Germans, whatever their sub- 
sequent conduct may have been, did not 
deliberately adopt brutal methods against the 
Belgian population as port of their plan of cam- 
paign at the outset. 

Yet, although the passage quoted above 
fairly summarizes tlie facts, it was .really at 
Vis6 that the Germans first showed how quickly 
their methods were clianging for the worse. 

According to a Belgian eye-witness the trouble 
materialized when the Germans attempted to 
seize Vis6 bridge over the Meuse. The Belgians 
had destroyed about 60 yards of it in the centre, 
and when the first party of Prussian cavalry 
arrived to take possession they were almost 
annihilated by a hot fire which was opened 
upon them by infantry hidden among the 



. BELGIAN EXPERT SHOTS ON A FAST AUTOMOBILE. 

Who were continually harassing the Germans. [Record Prts$. 
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GERMANS MARCHING THROUGH A BURNING VILLAGE. [D^Uy Mirrof. 


piers of the broken brkl^j<\ At tlie Haiiie time 
shots were fired from lioiines near the bank ; 
and, according to account of the oye- witness, 
it was tiieii that (ierman troops, coming up 
in aiipf)or< of flu* ambiish(*d eavalr^', corn?rionce<l 
an indiscriminate massacre of the inhabitants, 
although th(*y liad no proof that the shots 
from the liouscs were not fired by Belgian 
Boldiers. 

When tlie latter jiad retired and all 
resistance was ‘over, tlu* remaining inhatii- 
tauts w'cre rounded up like slieep in tin* 
centre of their shatten'd town and surrounded 
by the troojis, w'liose e.ommander addressed 
the sullen erowxi in French, exjilaining tliat 
G<‘nnauy w’tts “not at war witli Belgium, " but 
that they must submit to (lennan military law, 
and that any atta(;k upon tlie troo])S would 
immediately be i)unish(‘<l with death. Al that 
monient a jiistol-shot rang out and the oflicer 
fell wound«‘d ; whereupon a group of eight 
persons from wlu>se midst the shot law I (,omo 
were seized and r^xccuted, although it wi43 
known to all that only one shot had been fired. 
This was tho small beginning of the reign of 
“ frightfuJuess ” wJiich sidiseipiently hec^ame 
tho admitted rule of German work in Belgium, 
iiicri'asiiig in ferocity as tjie iiiviiders’ j^rospects 
becHTue more gloomy and culminating in tJio 
senseless aets of vandalism so numerous and ?*o 
terrible that the a(;couuts of them make (to 
Germany's everlasting sliauu*) a separate entire 
siHdion of this history of the war. 

The reference above to “ frightfulneaa ” as 


the “ admitted ” nik* of German work in 
Belgium is bused *upon an oflicial Geriiian 
slidement of iiolicy circulated by wirek*ss 
ic‘legraphy from Jierliu for Uu‘ infenuation of the 
world at large'. TJie stateiru'iit was as follows : — 

“Tlie distribution of anus and ammunition 
among thc' (ovil pojiiilation of Bc'lgiiim bad been 
carried out on s>st('matie/ lines, and the autiiori- 
ties enraged tlie jiublic against Gennauy by 
assiduously circulating false reports. They 
were umler thc^ impression that, with the aid of 
tile French, the\’ would be able to drive the 
Germans out of Bc‘li»ium in tw<> days. TJn' Only 
means of in-eventing siir]>ris(' attac^ks from the 
eiNil ptipulatioa has been to iati?rfere witJi un- 
rek'iiting severity and to create cxamjiles, 
wbieh by tJu'ir friglilfulness would bo a warning 
to tlie whole country.” 

'J’he ojiening sentence of this statement w'as 
a fli-liberale falsehood ; because the German 
commanders in tho field had all seen the pro- 
clamulioiLs of tlie Belgian Gov'crmnent in tho 
villagi'H vSiiclr they deslroj'cd, urging the in- 
habiuuits to talve no ])art in the fighting for 
tJieir own and their neighbours* aakes*; and the 
cojLcludiiig sentenei'- calmly and complacently 
issued by a Gov(*rumeui which had admitted 
<l<»iug “ wrong ” by invading Belgium as an 
excuse for unspeakable atrocities cominitted 
u])ou Belgian men, w'ouu^n, and cbilrii'en who 
resented that wrong thri*w such a lurid light 
upon till' thing wdiich the Germans of the day 
regarded os their national “ conscience ’* as to 
horrify tho civilized world. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE STORY OF LIEGE. 


The IJiRMiNoiiAM *’ uE iiELciiuM — I ts Stormy History — ^Physical and Architectural 
Beauties — Belgium’s Bavarian Queen — Germany’s Checked Plan^ — ^Firbt Attack ok 
L iiifiE — M isemployment of Massed Infantry — Skilful Belgian Defence — ^The Decisive 
Bayonet — ^"I’he Error of German Discipline — Strength and Weakness of Li^ge — Facts 
ABOUT the Forts — Secrict (.tkrman Work in LikoE — G eneral Leman’s Narrow Escape — 
Massacre of LiiV.e* Citizens — Disingenuous Statement from Berlin — ^International Law 
Misapplied — DisHONics'n; of the German Case — Parallel of the Self-Righteous Burglar — 
Golden Opportunity Neglected by the Germans — Evidence of Atrocities at Liege — 
Excuse for BELoaiM — G eneral von Emmich and His I’ask — ^Value of Initial Belglan 
Successes — ^J’errthle Slaughter of Germans — ^Threk Army Corps Brought to a Standstill 
— Inexorable German Advance — More Brilliant Belgian Successes — Cross of the Legion 
OF Honour fob JhIue — Records of Individual Gallantry — ^Noihing Availed against the 
Big Guns — Difficux/fy of thi^tr 1’kansport — Collapsjs of the Forts — Messrs. Krcpp’s 
Triumph — Summary of the Siege — Playing •Hide- and -Seek with Shells — Destruction of 
Buildings — Occupa'pbin of the Town — Unique Position thus Created — ^Ill-founded Re- 
JoiciNOS IN Berlin and Mistaken Hopes in London — ^In Spite of Checks German Advance 
Irresistible — L itoE and Namur Compared — ^The Value of Ring Fortresses — General 
Leman “ Plays the Game ” — Moral and Political Effects of Belgian Success in Resistance 
— ^Destruction of Forts and Capture of General Leman — Pathetic and Gallant Finale — 
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T he usual description of Liege as 
tho “ Birmingham of Belgium ” 
gave one no idea of tho jxeaceful 
beauty of the town with its numerous 
spires and spacious streets, fringed with boule- 
vards spreading outwards from jthe wide waters 
of the Meuse toward the undulating country with 
its many lovely woods, tho liaunts of butterflies 
and birds. Between these were situated the 
forts, like great iron ant-liills, each cupola crown- 
ing the smooth glacis on which on the night of 
August 6 tho German dead lay in high ridges 
like the jetsam of tho tide upon a beach, each 
ridge indicating tho high-water mark to which 
the futile rush of a wave of infantry had reached. 

But as the sun set peacefully on August 3 the 
forts were no more conspicuous than usual 
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amid their picturesque surroundings. They 
were always familiar features in a bird’s-eye 
view of the environs of Liege, but they did not 
dominate the landscape ; and there was little, 
even in the minds of the Liegeois as they 
listened to the music of ^t. Barth^lemy's evening 
cliimes, to suggest that the morrow would see 
that landscape ringed with steel or that for 
many days the incessant thunder of the guns 
would be speaking to the world of the heroism 
and the wreckage of Liege. 

Indeed, on that close, hot evening at the 
beginning of August tho wooded slopes beyond 
which the Germans were waiting for nightfall 
seemed to contain nothing more dangerous thou 
the magpies that flickered black and white along 
the margins of the thickets ; and the quiet fields 
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LlfeGE. 

Tho abovf, with the iltiiKf.ration on the opposite page, forms a panoramic view of Lidgc as it was, and shows 
t the entrance to the Railway Station, 


around tlio farms showod no worse enemies than 
the family parties of crows prospecting for early 
walnuts- -crows that would soon fatten on 
hor8«‘s’ entrails and pick the eyes of men. 

No serious shadow of the coming evil had 
yot fallen across those fair hills. Tlicre had 
bf>cn rumours, of course, and of c^ourse the 
troops were read^' in Liege ; but thi^ contented 
^^'allooll farin(»r [laid little attention to rumoui*s 
or the iwtivities of the solditTS. Ho ho|)ed 
the sultry sunset did not portend thunder — 
little dreaming of the thunder of the guns that 
would be ill his ears for many nights and days. 
J’erhaps he thought, as he looked over the 
rolling fields, ripe through »>bundant sunshino 
with ('arly crops, that the harvest of 1914 
would Ik* one that the LiegvK>is would remombor 
ff>r mnny years. And so indeed it was ; for it 
proved to be the crowning harvest of the city’s 
stormy prominence in history, passing back 
for n'*ju*ly 1,200 years. 

IJoge made her ontr^- into the field of political 
liistory in the year 720, when, with the consent 


of Pope Gregory the Second, tho Bishop of 
Maostricht transferred tho See from that 
sleepy city to its fast-growing rival at the 
junction of the Mouse and the Ourthe. In the 
follow'ing century the liishops of Liege added 
to their honours tho titles of Princes of tho 
Empire and Dukes of Bouillon. Their residence 
ill the city of Liege added of courses vastly to 
its ilignity and consequence, and their eccle- 
siasti(7al and military subordinates swelled its 
population^and fed its growing trade. 

But there another side to those benefits. 
The clifTerciiee betw^oon the lay and ocelesiostical 
aristfKsracy of tho Middle Ages was often 
merely skin-doop, a matter of title and costume 
rather tlian of nature or of habit of life ; and 
the long list of the Prince -Bishops of Liege 
oompristKl few individuals who were not as 
insolent in their pretensions, as sudden and 
c(uick in quarrel, os vindictive in revenge, and 
an extortionate os their unsanctified brethren. 
Tile history of Liege is tho story of a long 
struggle between the turbulent and liberty- 
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LIEGE. 

Centre of the town, and the rivor, with a view of tlie bridge 
that wus dastroyed. 


loving citizens and their priestly oppn^ssors, 
many of whom were only able to enter the city 
either at the iiead or in the roar of armies of 
mercenaries. Revolts were frequent and 
bloody, and sometimes more or less successful ; 
but on the whole the Prince-Bishops of Liege 
held their own so well that the French historian, 
Jules Dalhaize, tells us that oven in the 
eighteenth century they were still absolute 
rulers, and that Gerard de Hoensbroeck, who 
occupied the episcopal throne in 17^, “ Imew 
no other law than his own will.'* 

The continuance and growth of the Prince - 
Bishops* power would indicate that most of 
them must have been men of considerable 
political talent, with a keen eye for the winning 
side, as, in the interminable quarrels between 
the Empire and the Papacy, they pursued no 
settled line of policy, but fought with or against 
the Holy See as their personal interest tended. 
One of them, Henry of Leyden, Prince-Bishop 
from 1146 to 1164, follow^ Frederick Bar- 
barossa to Italy, helped in the downfall of 


Pope Alexander III., supported the Anti-Pope 
Vicitor, and consecrated his successor, Paschal. 
Ill strange contra.st with rebels of this typo 
were Bishop Alexander, who, deposed in 1134 
by Iiinucont the Second, died of shame ; .;\1- 
beron of Namiu*, w hoso lieart broke at an angry 
summons to the presence of Eugonius the Third ; 
and Raoul of Zeringhen. who, adinonislu'd for 
malpractice by the pontifical legate, laid aside 
his crozier and exi^iatod his offences as a 
crusader. Best knoivn of all to history is 
Twouis de Bourbon, the victim of the ferocity 
of William do la Marck, “ the Boar of the 
Ardennes.** Far from an ideal priest, w'orldly, 
luxurious, and indolent, the courage and 
dignity with which he mot his death w'ould have 
earned pardon for much heavier offences. 

Amid all these turmoils Liege had flourished 
and grown, and about the year 1400 the demo- 
cratic element had held its own so well that it 
could be described as ** a city of priests changed 
into one of colliers and armourers.** It 
was,*' we are told, ** a cit^' that gloried in its 
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STEPS LEADING UP TO THE FORTS, LIEGE. {Underwood Gr Undmood, 


rupture with the past,” but ” the past ” rose 
and reasserted itself in 1408, when the Prince- 
Bisliop John of Bavaria, assisted by his cousin, 
John the Fearless, broke the forces of the 
citizens and excluded them ruthlessly from 
power. A generation later democracy 
triumphed ag£iiii, again to be overthrown, 
this time by Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
who, in 1467, defeated the Liegeois in the held, 
arul reinstated the Bishop and his kinsman, 
the afore -mentioned Louis de Bourbon. In the 
following year the undiEtuayed burghers rose 


m fresh revolt, provoked thereto by the intrigues 
and promises of the crafty Louis XI. of Franco, 
Charles’s seeming friend and deadliest enemy. 
It was probably the most triumphcmt hour of 
Cliarles’s life, and the bitterest hour that 
Loiiis»ever knew, when, in the enforced presence 
and with the extorted consent of the latter, 
Charles stormed Liege, put its inhabitants to 
indiscriminate slaughter, and, save for its 
pillaged churches, razed it to the ground. 
It was characteristic of Charles that he failed 
to complete the political annexation of the 
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^xrinoipality he had so frightfully chastised. 
At hia death, nine jreare later, in 1477, the un- 
conquerable spirit of the Walloon population 
had already done much to restore the city to 
its former strength, and a single generation 
sufficed to erase the last vestiges of her ruin. 

Lddge passed practically unscathed through 
the long agony of the struggle of the Netherlands 
against Philip II. and the Duke of Alva, and 
underwent no such calamities as those which 
desolated the sister cities of Maostricht, Brussels, 
and Antwerp. She was stormed and occupied 
by the soldiers of Loiiis XIV. in 1691, and in 
1702 was occupied by the English under Marl- 
borough. Her occupation in 1792 by a French 
contingent comrnanded by La Fayette con- 
cluded the tale of her warlike experiences 
•until the outbreak of the present struggle. 

In its modem aspect Li^go, as the centre of 
the coalmining industry of Eastern Belgium, 
has always exliibited to the traveller, even at a 
distance, the signs of its occupation in the pall 
■of smoke overhead, to which the countless 
chimneys of the factories which the output of 
•coal supports are constantly contributing. 
One of the mines is the deepest in the world, 
and many others, now abandoned, pass beneath 
the city and the river. 

Among the chief industries for which Lidge 
has long boon, and will doubtle.ss again be, 
famous through the world is the manufacture 
of arms and weapons of all kinds — congenial 
work, one might suppose, for the quick-witted 
Walloon people, who have always in their 
city’s stormy history shown that they know 
liow to use weapons as well as how to make 
them. Perhaps a little over-readiness in this 
direction on their part, forgetting that modern 
war is confined to combatants only, offers some 
explanation, but no excuse, for the savagery 
of the German “ reprisals.” 

Besides tho manufacture of arms, of which 
there were more than 180 factories, the Liege 
^inc foundries, engine factories, and cycle works 
were all world-famous, and the zinc works of 
Vieille Montagno were the largest in^ existence. 

But though this vast industrial activit 3 ' 
clouded the air above Liege with smoko, and 
though wherever one looked upon the en- 
oiUcling hills the chimneys and shafts of mines 
were to be seen, the town itself was pleasant 
and well laid out, and the surrounding land- 
acapo beautiful. 

Many of the improvements in Liege dated 
from 1905, when an International Exliibition 
was held there ; and in preparing the area for 
this the course of the river Ourthe, which here 
joins the Meuse, had been diverted from its 



GENERAL LEMAN* 

The Gallant Defender of Li4ge. 


old bed and converted into the Canal de 
Derivation, tho old river course being filled up 
and added, with the adjoining Imd, to the 
Exhibition grounds. A fine park was also 
laid out on the Plateau de Cointe, whence 
the best general view of ' Li#ge is obtained, 
and several new bridges and streets were 
mode, including the handsome and spacious 
boulevards. • 

Another grand view was obtained from the 
Citadel, an ancient and disused fort close to the 
north side of tho town, which was built on the 
site of still older fortifications by the Prince- 
Bishop Maximilian Henry of Bavaria after the 
famous siege of Liege in 1649. No doubt he 
thought that he was making the city impregnable 
for ever ; but tlureo centuries had not passed 
before the newer fortresses, whose construction 
relegated tho Citadel to the level of an antique 
curiosity, had themselves fallen utterly before 
the power of modern guns. The position of the 
Citadel, however, still remains commanding, 
and the view therefrom includes the entire 
city, of which all the centre from 
north to south loolcs like a cluster of islands 
between the canals and winding rivers, 
as well as tho thickly -wooded background 
of the Ardeimes Mountains on the right, and 
on the left the hills near Maestricht in^Holland 
and the broad plains of Limburg, wli^nce the 
German armies crossed the frontier iii three 
streams at the beginning of the great war. 
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Between this distant historic landscape and the 
near view of Liege, rising from her ashes, the 
valleys of the Mouse, the Ourthe, and the 
Vosdi*e diverge, thickly dotted with populous 
Walloon villages. This had boon a favourite 
country for German tourists and a rich field 
for German commercial enterprise ; but 1914 
wrought a change. 

On the other side of the city another disused 
fortification. Fort Chartreuse, gave an almost 
equally fine prospect from the opposites point 
of view ; and although the old fort itself was 
blown up by the Belgians during the siege in 
order that it might not provider cover for the 
enemy, the hill remained a vartago point from 
which, as far as the eye can reach on either 
hand, evidence of German devastation could 
be seen. 

Before the bombardment the general aspect 
of the city was that of a jilac^e of parks and 
pleasure gardens, fine churches and simeious 
buildings. Among the latter the University, 
by its prominence, Ix^came a magnet for tho 
German shells, and though only founded in 
1817 as tho central seat of learning for tlio 
Walloon race, no priceless heritage of ancient 
days could havo been more thoroughly smashed 
and pulverized. 

Tho grand Palais de Justice also, with its 
picturesque coiurts and vaulted pillars, blending 
late Gothic and Kenaissance styles — ^and its 
west wing used as tho Government House, 
faced by pleasure grounds and fountaifis on a 
picturesque slope — was only a product of 
16th to 19th oentifry genius ; and the Town Hall 
only dated from early in the 18th century, 
although it contained pictures and tapestries 
of great age and value. 

But in the Church of St. Jacques, with its 
famous stained-glass windows, the western 
fa 9 ade was nearly 700 years old, while parts of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, also con- 
taining beautiful stained glass and statues, 
dated back to 968, 1280, and 1528. The Church 
of St. Jean belonged to the 12th, 14th, and 
18th centuries, that of St. Croix to the 10th, 
12th, and 14th, St. Martin to the 16th, St. 
Antoine, with its wood carvings and frescoes, 
to tho 13th, and St. Borth^lemy to the 11th and 
12th, with its two towers and well-known chimes 
and famous bronze font of 12th-century work. 
In addition there were the domed church of St. 
Andrew, used os the Exchange, and tho baroque 
fountains in the Place du March6. Thus, as 
a subject for German bombardment, it may be 
seen that Liego had many attractions, even if 
it did not come up to the standard of Louvain 
or Reims. 


Such, then, was the ancient town which lay 
sleeping peacefully amid its ring of watchdog 
forts that nestled so comfortably between the 
wooded uplands on the night of August 3» 
1914. 

The stirring events of the following day, 
culminating in the tragedy of Vis^, have already 
been narrated, sliowing that varied fortunes had 
so far attended Germany's first steps in the war. 
The successful seizure of Luxemburg and tho 
quiet crossing of the Belgian frontier, with the 
occupation of Limburg, hod promised well for 
her. At the moment, indeed, it looked as if the 
Kaiser's plans for an invasion of France would be 
smoothly carried out and his Majesty would be 
able to count Belgium among the dutiful cliildren 
of his Empire. Perhaps he even found some 
hope in tlie fact that tho Queen of the Belgiana 
was a German Princess, born at Possenliofen, 
and before her marriago known as the Duchess 
Elitmbeth of Bavaria. But Germany who 
treated tho claims of national honour so lightly 
herself liad yet to learn that others placed them 
above ties of family’’ and even above considera- 
tions of self-interest ! 

Instead of an obedient vassal the Kaiser 
found in Belgium a most resolute antagonist ; 
and, when the storm broke. General von Em- 
inich’s throe Army Corps, travelling lightly- 
CHpiipped for speed, discovered that it was not so 
much ail attack upon Franco through Belgium 
as a serious invasion of Belgium itself wliich lay 
before them, while the taking of even tho little 
town of Vist^ had caused so much bloodshed and 
provoked such bitter enmity as augured ill for 
future progress. 

The bombardment of Li 5go commenced in the 
early morning — a dull and hot morning— of 
August 5, the advance of tho artillery having 
been covered — as is always the case in a Gorman 
movement — by masses of cavalry, and it was 
continued without cessation until the 8th. 
I'he Germans attacked along a very wide front, 
stretching north U> the smoking ruins of Vis^ 
close to the Dutch frontier, and on the south 
a considerable distaiico below Liege; but the 
artUlory eihployed was not heavy enough. 
The big siege guns had not arrived and the forts 
liad tho best of the preliminary duel. 

Then the amazing thing happened. It w^s 
as though the German generals, knowing notliing 
of war, had just read in some book how Napoleon 
won victories by the sudden, unexpected use 
of solid masses of men and had said to them- 
selves, “ Good ! No one will expect tho sudden 
application of masses of men in a case like this : 
so wo will apply them.” The result almost 
moved even tho busy Belgians in the trenches 
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to pity. “ It was death in haystacks,” said ono 
of them afterwards, trj'ing to describe the effocjt 
of the combined deld-gun, machine-gun, and 
rifle* fire upon the masses of men. Another 
eye-witness stated that the average height of 
the ridges of German dead was IJ yards. Many 
corpses ore required to reseh that level. It was 
the visible res^t of a form of military enter- 
prise which a civilian who biul dined too well 
might conceive. 

As' the day w’ore on tbo battle became more 
fierce, for the simple reason that tlie successive 
waves of Germans jammtKl each other on, until 
before one of the forts a great host of nn'ii 
succeeded in gaining a footing on the near slopes, 
where the great guns could not bo depressed to 
reacli them. For a brief spiKic they seenu'd to 
think that they were on the tlireshold of victory 
and rushed forward, only to discover what, 
surely, their officers should have known all 
along — that the marjhino guns Mere M'aiting 
for them. Further back their comrades hod 
been killed : here they were massacred. 

In contrast w’itli this useless waste of German 
life, the Belgian troops in the trenches appear 
to hav<5 been kept admirably in hand. Some of 
the subsiding ripples of the tide of German 
assault were only definitely siij^presscd by rifle 
fire at 50 yards ; and often the ideal distance for 
a bayonet charge, vvdicn you can see the whites 
of your enemies' eyes, seemed almost reached. 
Now and again it actually was reached ; and 


then the staggering German ranks appeared to 
have no stomach for cold steol. Many turned 
and ran ; many hold up their hands and suT- 
rendt^red ; the rest were killed. 

It was rather surprising that mm who had 
gone through so mucli should have boon cowed 
at tln‘ last by the bayonet. Considered in cold 
blood, 08 a ft‘at performed by intelligent mi‘n, 
it should seem a much more tcjrrible tost of 
courage to march, as on parade, in solid ranks 
into tile liell of an entrenched enemy’s eoiii- 
biiicd and concentrated fire of big giini^, 
machine guns, and rifles than to meet a bayou )t 
ciiarge in which such solidity as the ranks 
retained would have bc^on all on the side of the 
Germans. Yet it was not only at Liege, but 
also on many fields of sulisoquent battle, that 
tile Belgian and allied troops discovered tp 
their Hiirpiisit and almost to their disappoini- 
inent that the German infantry would not 
Vait for the application of steel. Scores of, 
instances could bc^ c|uoted in which British 
soldi(;rs, after expressing their personal co'ntompit 
for the (JcTman rifle-fire— “ they can't 4 ihooi 
for nuts ” was a favourite conunent— still ex- 
pressc^d their great admiration for the way in 
which those ranks of men came stumbling over 
the cor})3c^ of their slaughtered comrade/S to be 
slaughtered in their turn. And tlien always 
came the final criticism — “ but they won't wait 
for the bayonet.” This seeming anomaly is ex- 
plained by one word used above, in considering 
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whether the oourageoua advance of the 
German Boldiers to almost certain death was 
** a feat performed by inieUigent men.” That 
is just what it was not. The German system 
of discipline took a human being and converted 
him, in spite of whatever individual intelligence 
he might possess, into a military machine 
which could exhibit no individual intelligence 
whatever. The British system, and the French 
and Belgian also, sot a higher value upon the 
men, seeking to convert each humm being in 
the ranks into on intelligent fighting man. Tlie 
result was that in action the Allied troops did 
no^ perfunctorily loose off their cartridges at 
the landscape in general. Each man of them 
tried to kill as many Germans as he could. 
Hence the tremendous difference in the effective* 
ness of the rifle fire on the two sides ; and, of 
(course, when it come to bayonet work the 
difference was more marked still. Behind each 
Belgian, French', or British bayonet was a 
trained man int<;lligent]y determined to do as 
much damage with it to the enemy os he could. 
Behind the rows of German bayonets were 
almost mechanical combataixts, whose discipline 
and courage had already bedn strained to the 
breaking point by the fearful ordeal through 
which they had be«m marched. Of course, 
hoy did not want to wait for the cold atec'l. 
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Yet it is not to be denied-— as indeed tlie 
Belgians admitted without reservation — that 
up to this point the unfortunate German 
soldiers showed most stoical courage. The 
blame for the disaster rested with their com- 
mander. It was as though he had heard 
that you cannot make an omelette without 
breaking eggs, and so flung a whole basketful 
of eggs upon the floor to show himself a cook 1 

Contrast tliiswith the wiser and, as it proved, 
much more rapid method adopted against the 
equally strong fortress of Namur later on. 
Then the first news which we . eceived came, at 
the end of a long telegram describing the con- 
tinued advance of the German Army towards 
Paris, in the following words : — “ They (the 
Germans) have, too, partially invested Namur 
and opened upon its forts with heavy artillery.” 
This was, of course, the right course to adopt in 
attacking a ring fortress. Such a fortress is 
comparable to an encircling wall, and the first 
thing to do is to invest it and make a breaoh in 
it. Then and not till then is the time to send 
ma ses of infantry forward — ^through the breach. 
At Liege the masses of infantry were sent against 
the unbroken wall. At Namur the fire of 
the heavy guns was so overwhelming that the 
ring was broken in several places almost 
simultaneously. No wonder that at Lidge the 
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Germans were sent stnpporing back or that at 
Sarnur they quickly advanced to victory. 

To understand why Lie to could not be taken 
by assault, in sj)ito of the great force which was 
hurled upon it ; why, up to a certain point, 
it was able to resist the determined and con- 
tinuous attack subs 'quontly mtido upon it by 
Bup-'rior force ; and also why it inevitably foil, 
wo must have a clear pictii o of the defences in 
our minds. Tin diu'xram Tiuips published on 
pagos 340 an.l341 illustrate the main facts of the 
position, and w<5 miis.. rem ■mbor that the ring 
of twelve forts w<is 33 miles in circumference, 
and tluxt thej^ were situated each about four 
miles from the town a id on the average about 
two to three miles from on- 5 another. 'J'hus 
the interval l)ct ween. fort and fort was too large 
to bo hold by a garrison which was numerically 
so weak as was the force under General Tjornan’s 
command. It is true that during the cuirlior 
stages of th'» fighting, wlieii the German attack 
devehipod only on a narrow front, the supc‘ri«)r 
mobility of the Belgian for(?es, moving hither 
and thither on short interior lines of communica- 
tion, enabled tliem on each occasion to opposi? 
a withering machine-gun and rifle fin^ to the 
German advance an I even to fling back the 
shattered ranks of the assailants finally with 
resolute bayonet charges ; but this advantagi? 
was lost <60 soon as the widening area of the 
German attack invcilvod so many of the forts 
that no man could be spared from the defender’s 
trenches betwi'cn any two of them to strengthen 
the defence elsewhere. It was then that the 
necossity of withdrawing the field forces became 
apparent to General Leman, who elected to 
hold out xvith the forts alone. By this time, 
however, the 400 guns, which repn'sonted tlie 
total armament of the forts, were both out- 
numbered and outclassod by the lioav 3 ' artilh'ry 
which the Gormans had brought into position, 
and the last stand of Tjiege was quite hojx^less. 
All that General T-ioman could hop*? to do — and 
grandly succeeded in doing — was to delay flui 
German advam^e a little longer and to make 
sure that the forts on falling into the liancls of 
the enemy should Iw only masses of ruins. 

The conflicting nature of the accounts wliich 
were published at the time concerning the 
resistance offered by the fort.s was largely 
due to confusion b(»twf‘en the large and the small 
forts. Of the ring of 12, tliree on the north 
and east, namely INmtisse, Barchoii, and 
I’leron, and throe on the west and south, 
namc*ly, Loneiii. Flemalle, anti Boncelles, were 
large and strong. Tiie other six were com- 
paratively small and unimportant as strong- 
holds, although if the whole ring had been held 


by an adequate force they would liave con 
tinned to be, as they were at first, invaluable 
as buttresses to the fighting line and connecting 
links between the largo forts. 

They wore not, however, strong 4Dnoiigh, 
when isolated, to withstand a siege with modern 
artillery ; and in rcg.irding Liege as a ring 
fortress for this purpose only the six forts 
named above should be taken into considera- 
tion ; and when the Germans claimed to have 
demolished three of the south-eastern forts, 
namely, Einbourg, Chaudfoiitaine, and lOvegn^e, 
this did not really affect tlic^ claim of the Belgians 
that “the forts on the east and south,” 
namely, Barchon, Kleroii, and Boncelles, w^e 
“still holding out.” All of tbe larger forts 
were constructed iipcMi the same plan, being 
triangular in shape, with a moat on each side 
and guns at each corner. In the centre of the 
interior space was a steel turret with two Ciii. 
howitzc'TS, and in a square roun^l this four 
other st(icl t limits, all armcxl with fnii. quick- 
firing guns. All those turrets wore embedded 
in one solid concrc'te block ; and in addition, 
besides sc*arcUligMs mid many machine guns, 
the corners of tlR‘ triangle held qnicjk-liring 
gnus in disappearing turrets. Against any 
known artillery at tlio time of their construct ion 
lhes(‘ forts wen^ probably impregnable ; and 
ov(‘n at the time of the war they were doubtk^ss 
<*apablc of holding out for months against any 
ordinary field force. But the big siege guns 
which the Germans brought against them w'l^re 
another niattcT ; and the daily legend, “ Liege 
forts still holding out,” only cqntinued to Ihj 
true until they had been bombarded. 

In ordiT to understand some of the curious 
incidents in the first stages of the attack upon 
Liege we must reiriemher that the same secret 
preparations which succeeded so well in Luxem- 
biug had been made in Liege also. In many 
of the houses, occupied by unsuspected citizens 
who w(TC! really secret Gorman agents, were 
found thousands of rifles, qiiickfiring guns, 
anfl sf»ts of harness, intended for the armament 
of the Germans wlio had entered the city in 
yiufti anti i inarmed. It was this arrangement, 
only very pai-tially siiccessful, which nearlx" 
cost the life of General Leman on the occasion 
wJien Colonel Marchand was killed, at the 
beginning of tlie siege, because it enabled a 
party of armed Germans surreptitiously to 
siirrounfl the house where the Commandant 
was f!onferring with the General Staff. Various 
uccounts are given of the ni616e which followed, 
hut all agree os to the circumstance of Colonel 
IVlarchand’s death and the saving of General 
I.<eman by an officer of Herculean build who 




. • BRAVOt BELGIUM! 

This cartoon, reproduced by spcciid pennisaion of the proprietors of *' Punch," admirably expresses 
the true spirit of the Belgians* resistance to German aggression. 

forced him over the wall of an adjoining to the annihilation of one German band and 
foundry. the capture of another. 

It was. no doubt, this startling .discovery of From the welter of confused accounts of the 
the presence of concealed enemies in Lidge bloody happenings on the night of August 7 

which led General Leman — ^who in many of one fact seems to stand out boldly, that, while 

his methods and the personal enthusiasm which ■ the German demand for an armistice for the 
he evoked reminds the British reader of Baden- alleged purpose of burying their dead was 

Powell in Mafeking — ^to lay the trap which led supposed to be still under consideration. 
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German troops succeeded in entering the town 
of Lidge and fierce street fighting ensued, as 
a result of which the greater part of the Belgian 
garrison retreated in good order from the 
town. Unfortunately, as at Vis^, some of the 
inhabitants had - taken a prominent part in 
the fighting, and in retaliation the Germans 
shot every one, man, woman, or child, who fell 
into their hands. There appears to be no doubt 
that this was done, or that it was done by order. 

A semi-official* statement, issued in Berlin 
on August 9, ran : — ** According to news re- 
ceived here about the operations around Liege 
the civilian population took part in the struggle, 
and Germeui troops and doctors were fired upon 
from ambush. . . . It is possible that those 

facts were due to the mixed population in 
industrial centres, but it is also possible that 
France and Belgium ore preparing a franc- 
tireur war against our troops. If this is proved 
by further facts our adversaries are themselves 
responsible if the war is extended with inexor- 
able strength to the guilty population. The 
Gorman troops are only aocustomed to fight 
against the cumed power of a hostile State, and 
cannot be blamed if in self-defence they do not 
give* quarter.” 

If the severely judicial note of the first part 
of this proclamation had been maintained in 
the conduct of the troops in the field the 
world might have had little reason to com- 
plain of Teuton brutality. Non-com- 
batant Belgians undoubtedly took part 
in the defence of Liege as well as of Vis^. 


But everything had happened so suddenly 
through the treacherous completeness of Ger- 
many's plans for the invasion of Belgium 
without warning that there had been little time 
for the Belgian authorities to issue any effective 
advice to the Belgian population as to the 
rules of war regarding non-combatants. Every 
effort was made indeed to placard the villages 
with warning notices ; but there is no evidence 
tliat such notices were or could have been 
plucardod in the neighbourhood of Lidge in 
time to anticipate the events of August 5- 
If, moreover, there could be any circumstances 
in wiiich the plain duty of an invader was to 
waive the strictness of the rules of war and to 
strain his spirit of mercy and forbearance to 
the utmost those circumstances were present 
here : because the German Government openly 
admitted before the world that it was doings 
a “ wrong ” to Belgium by breaking down her 
sanctioned neutrality. Indeed, u less inter- 
national la]^ is based upon a me lower ideal 
of Justice than that which inspires all civilized 
law as between man and man, the Germaiui could 
not lawfully appeal to the rules of war at all. 
The armed burglar cannot take legal*proceeding8 
for assault against a householder who arrests 
him. It is true that according to law the right 
to arrest belongs to the police, and that one 
ordinary civilian who violently seizes another 
commits an assault; but the armed burglar, 
by doing wong himself in the first instance and 
thus provoking the plucky householder to seize 
him, has deliberately discarded that status of 
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ordinary citizenship which would have entitled*^ 
him to protection by the law. 

If, then, there had been an adequate force 
behind international law, as there is behind the 
ordinary law of all civilized countries, the 
Belgian civilian who resisted the German in- 
vader should have been able to say to his oppo- 
nent, as the householder can say to the armed 
burglar ; ** If I kill you, it is only justifiable 
homicide, but if you kill mo, it is murder.** 
This diilerouco in their positions before the law 
would directly follow from the fact that the 
burglar had caused the whole trouble by doing 
wrong. Yet we have the spectacle of the Ger- 
man Government admittedly doing wrong and 
at the same time claiming the right to take 
extreme advantage of international law ! 

Moreover, even if the German GovernnK'nt 
had not deliberately placed itself outside the 
pale of international law by committing thc» 
“ wTong ’* to w'hicli it brazenly pleadet* guilty, 
any claim which it might have to execute inter- 
national law would only hold against those who 
had committ(*d brea<!h<<s of that law. Great 
latitude is necessarily given to civiliz€)d com- 
manders in the li(?Id in interpreting the law of 
war and in carrying out their judgments. A 
civilian strongly and reasonably suspected of 
having fired iqjon tlie enemy’s troops, who has 
fallen into that enemy’s liands, cannot claim 


sas 

to be defended by counsel ; nor is he often able 
to call witnesses in his behalf. His trial is 
brief, often with — it is to be feared — a strong 
bias against him in the mind of his judge. 
The fact that in war time many on innocent 
citizen thus gets shot by the enemy as a spy 
is one which international law is forced to over- 
look as one of the incidental evils of war, which 
can be neither prevented nor remedied. But 
this shooting of an iimocent citizen on sus- 
picion only, after a mockery of a “ trial,** is the 
utmost limit to which the inficuned passions oi 
civilized men can claim the sanction of inter- 
national law in shedding innocent blood. There! a 
no “ law,** human or divine— or one might oven 
say devilish — which could •sanction the hideous 
and wholesale atrocities committed in Liege by 
these sanctimonious apostles of German culture. 

Still further — in order to leave no loophole 
for casuistry to wrigglo out of the frightful 
charge recorded against Germany in this war — 
even if the Gorman Government had not, on 
its own admission, placed itself outside the pale 
of international law, and oven if the outrages 
committed by its agents had not gone far 
beyond the worst form of reprisal which that 
law could sanction, this mock -serious ** warn- 
ing ’* of reprisal was deliberately issued by the 
German Government after U knew that ilka 
bloody deeds had already been done,* 
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It WHH on AiigUMt 9 tliat in lierlin the Kainor's 
Government proelaimed ; “ // this (that France 
and Helginm were preparing an illegitimate 
form of war against thci German Army) 
proved by furtlier facia our adveraariea are them- 
Hvlvea responsible if the war is exientletl with 
inexorable strength to the guilty population V 
And it was on August 7. two days earlier, that 
the German Government had full information 
of the atrocities committed by its troops upon 
unarmed Belgians in Liege, where there was 
gt'iieral massaerS of “ tous ceux qui leur sont 
tornhes sous la mam, Ihommes, femmes et 
enfants." 

Think of tlio hideous irony of it all ! Here 
was the armed burglar who luvd, by his own 
confessed crime, put himself outsulo thc5 pale 
of the law, not ordy claiming a legal right 
to execute the househokler who n.'sisted 
liiin, but also self-righteously threatening to 
apply “ inexorable strength ** to the rest of t he 
household two days after he had mimlored 
thorn all and burned down the houses 

It has been nec^essary thus to dcuil somewhat 
fully with the terrible charges wliich Wo at the 
door of the (German Government at this point 
of our narrative, because it was here, in aiul near 
Jaege, at the very outset of the campaign in 
Belgium, that the German commanders hod a 
golden opportunity to strike a high and noble 
keynote of tlai W’ar. Since their Government 
hivd admitted doing a wrong to B(>>lgium aiul 
had promised reparation later, they should 
have realizr^d tliat th<»y lay under a moral 
disadvantage and should have done everything 


in their power to put themselves right with tlu' 
Belgian people. Instead of insisting upon 
their “ right ** to enforce, and even to exceed, 
the ruh?s of war in dealing with civilian belliger- 
ents— like a burglar demanding the observarujt^ 
of Queenslx^rry rules, with luiditions of his own, 
in a fight with an aggrieved liouseholder — they 
should liavo been watcliful for tjpportunity 
to exhibit forbearance and clemency to 
civilians taken in arms, thus illustrating their 
Government’s professed desire to make repara- 
tion for its wrongdoing. 

But this did not satisfy the Germans. They 
woTo in a hurry to begin with. Like a man 
who has wagered to go round the world in a 
certain time and has missed his train at the 
start, thtjy were already infuriated by their 
ow'n failure to bring up their heavy artillery 
ami ammunition in time to make short work 
of the Liege forts. They wore further enraged 
by the vigonjiis resistance of Belgian troo^iB, 
which tlif^y did not expect to find in their way 
so much; and the fac*,t that patriotic Belgian 
civilians look* part in the fighting caused 
their fury to boil over. So they sought to 
terrify the Belgian natir)n by massacre ; and 
Liege’s blood -drenched ashes bore the first 
signature of the new (ierman war -spirit on 
Belgian soil —an evil spirit foi which, as the 
evidtmee shows, not merely the Grennan soldiery 
were to blaine, nor even merely their com- 
manders in the fif3ld, but also the coldly biutal 
centre of military ]>ow'€3r in Berlin. 

Among other spee.ific charges, supported by 
evidence, which wore issued on August 25 by 
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the British Prens Bureau on the authority of the 
l^lgian Minister^ it was stated that on August 
iy, before one of the forts of Liege, the Carmans 
surprised a party of Belgian soldiers engagoci 
in digging entrenolunents. The latter, being 
unarmed, hoisted a whit«^ flag ; but the Germans 
ignored this and oontinued to fire upon the 
helpless party. On the same day, befon^ 
Fort Lonein, a case of treacherous abuse of 
the white flag occurred in the ease of a body 
of German troops who hoisted the signal of 
siurender and then opened fire at close range 
upon the party of Belgians sent to take charge 
of them. 

Contrast such conduct as this with the 
war-spirit of Bolgiiun. The victim of an un- 
provoked attack and almost unprepared for 
the storm that had burst upon her, she gave 
to the world an example of pubhc spirit which 
electrified Europe. That in the excitement of 
the moment she struck with lK)th liands at 
the invader, obviously unawaro that the 
laws of war pennit the use of the swordhand 
<inly — for the Belgian Gk)vernment had not 
hiid time then to post up in the villages the 
oHicial warning to civilianft not to take part 
in the conflict — was a venia! offence, which 
a generous enemy would have met by a Hcrioiis 
warning of the consequences which would 
follow its repetition ; and for a generous enemy 
Belgium and her allies t would have felt at least 
«*spect. But that was not the Gennan way ; 


and for the evil consequences which fol- 
lowed the brutalization of war in Europe 
the Kaiser's Government is directly re- 
sponsible. 

General von Emmich was at this period the 
Commander-in-Chief of the German Army of 
the Meuse. He had been previously in command 
of the 10th Army Corps at Hanover, and this, 
with the 7th Corps, was the part of his force 
which he employed to oarry out the orders 
that had evidently been given to him to cap- 
ture Lidgo quiokly at all costs. He used 

88.000 men on the first day, increased to 

120.000 on the second, against the Belgian 
22,500, which the Germans knew to be in- 
adequate for the complete defence of thcT 
fortress ; and what was more natural than 
that ho should have detenninod, even without 
the explicit orders from Berlin, to sweep them 
out of his path as a prolifninary to swift advance 
through Belgium towards the French frontier T 
His officers certainly believed that they had 
an easy job before them— a task pour rire, 
os one of them, a prisoner, explained afterwards 
— ^and entered into action in the gayest spirits. 
Bitter must have been their disappc'^intment 
when the great 7th Army Corps, after concen- 
trating its attack upon the three eastern forts 

- -namely, Barehon, Evegn^, ond^ F16ron — 
w'os met with such devastating artillery fire 
from the forts and such w^ell -directed machine- 
gun ond infantry fire from the trrn(?hes and 
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banicados which had Ijoen thrown up between 
them that only a remnant came reeling back. 

The value of the Buccess gained by the Belgians 
in withstanding the first Grennan onset was 
incalculable. Not only did it destroy one 
largo factor in tho Kaiser's scheme for the con- 
quest of France, i.e., the belief that, as he him- 
self had said, he could swoop through Belgium 
as -easily as he could wave his hand; not only 
did it disarrang'3 the time-table by which tho 
conquest of Frai^oe was to be completed before 
Russia could come to her assistance ; it also 
shattered the European reputation of the 
Kaiser’s Army for invincibility ; it had beini 
supposed that German officers necessarily were 
prodigies of military efficiency and that the 
troops which they commanded were the most 
perfect man-slaying machine which human 
genius and German ** thoroughness ” could 
create. But at Lidge the Gt^rman commanclers 
showed themselves to be grievous bunglers in 
setting their men tasks which mere flesh and 
blood could not perform, while the men also 
showed themsedves to be inept with tlie rifle 
and to have a wholesome dislike for the bayonet. 
Britisli troops made these discoveries on their 
own account later ; but in the initial stages of 
the campaign in Belgium it was worth another 
100,000 men to General Leman that his soldiers 
should know that they had only to use their 
rifies and bayonets with intelligence and 
courage to beat the Gormans every time if they 
mot on anything like equal terms. 


[Newspaper Illustrations. 

At the outset, * therefore. General von 
Emmich’s effort to ovomin Liege — to “ take 
it in his stride,” as it were, on his march to 
Paris- -with tho 7th Army Corps failed utterly ; 
ami when the 7th was reiiiforccxi by tho 10th 
and 9th Oor}>s, and six of the forts were simul- 
taneously attacked, no better results, from the 
German point of view, followed the assault in 
force. 

That the Belgians should thus have hold up 
120,000 of the best German trco|>9 for two 
whole days of fierce fighting was a splendid 
feat of arms which gladdened tho hearts of the 
Allies os an omen of ultimate victory. 

Some notion of the carnage which resulted 
from the German method of attack may be 
gathered from the following description given 
by a Belgian officer who took part in tho de- 
fence - 

“ As line after lino of the German infantry 
advanced, we simply mowed them down. It 
viJis terrilJly easy, monsieur, and 1 turned to 
a brother officer of mine more tlian once and 
said, * Voila ! They are coming on again, in a 
dense?, close formation ! Tlwy must be mad ! * 
They made no attempt at deploying, but came 
on, line after line, almost shoulder to shoulder, 
until, as wo shot them down, tho fallen were 
heaped one on top of tho other, in an awful 
barricade of dead and wounded men that 
threateixed to mask our guns and cause uk 
trouble. I thought of Napoleon’s saying—if be 
said it, monsieur ; and I dc«ubt it, for he had no 
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care of human life ! — * C'est magniflque, mais 
ce n’eet pas la guerre ! * No, it was slaughter — 
just slaughter ! 

So high became the barricade of the dead 
and wounded that we did not know whether 
to fire through it or to go out and clear openings 
with our hands. We would have liked to 
extricate some of the wounded from tlio dead, 
but we dared not. A stiff wind carried away 
the smoke of the guns quickly, and we could 
see some of the woimdod men trying to release 
themselves from their terrible position. 1 
will confess I crossed myself, and could have 
wished that the smoke had remained ! 

“ But, would you believe it, this veritable 
wall of dead and dying actually enabled these 
wonderful Germans to (jrecp closer, and 
actually charge up the glacis ! Of course, 
they got no further than half-way, for our 
maxims and rifles swept them back. Of course, 
we had our own losses, but they were slight 
compared with the carnage inflicted upon our 
eiujinies.’* 


In spite of these terrible experiences General 
von Emmich appears to have adhered to the 
old-fashioned German idea that a fortress like 
Liege could be rushed if you only hurled a 
sufficient number of men against it. But the 
third day of the assault added nothing to the 
result of the previous two, except that a division 
of German cavalry which had forded the Meuse 
was surprised and cut up by the Belgian Mixed 
Brigade ; and the 0th German Army Corps 
had been brought to a standstill by the side of 
the 7th and 10th, with enormous losses — 
although these do not appear to have ap- 
proached the nurnbor of 25,000 given in con-, 
temporary accounts, which was more than the 
strength of the entire Belgian garrison. V^t 
how severely the Germans' advance had indeed 
been checked appeared from their request fos 
an armistice of 24 hours to bury the dead and 
collect the wounded ; and it was not inhumanity 
but reasonable distrust of German honour 
which prompted the Belgian conunander's 
refusal. 



EFFECT OF GERMAN SHELL FIRE 


{Nmnptptr iUuMrtUon$, 
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LEFT SIDE OF THE FAMOUS BRIDGE AT LIEGE. 

Blown up by Belgians to Impede the German Advance. 

[Neu'spaper tllusirationx. 


Practically the solo witnesses of this terribly 
unequal duel between the advancing Genuan 
hosts and tlie intrepid defenders of JJege were 
the Dutch, who •at Maestricht, just within the 
safe frontier of Holland, were almost within 
eyeshot of it all. Thus, on the afternoon of th<^ 
fateful August 6 came the following glimpse 
througli the fog of war which had settled 
around Liege from a correspondent at 
iVlat^stricht : -- 

“ I could clearly see from the liill the Germans 
in little boats and others building a pontoon 
over the Mouse south of Vise. The horses wore 
swmri across. The crossing was carried out in 
half a dozen places with great regularity. ^I'ho 
Germans did not seem much concerned at the 
lire of the Belgian forts. The Belgian tr()ops 
were spread out over the rising ground. Fire 
from a German mitrailleuse kept the Bc^lgian-s 
at a distance, and slowly the whole hillside 
be(ramo covered with German soldiers, who 
drove the Belgians b<;fore tliom. 

‘‘ By 5 o’clock a large force of Gormans hiid 
crossed the Meuse and commenced to inarch 
so\ith on Liege. Tlie Belgians tried to harass 
the Gormans by firing intc) the progressing 
columns. At last the Belgians cease firing 


and retire. From the houses along the road 
the people take to flight in despair. 

“ In the village of Kben I find people calm, 
looking with astonishment at the tremendous 
body of troops passing along the rout-o. They 
were not molested at all as the Germans pro< 
grossed towards Liege along both banks of the 
Meuse. 

“ With characteristic optimism Gormans 
said, ‘ In two days wo will havo Liegc% and 
within a iVeek we will bo before Paris.* ’* 

This brief telegram gives a picturesque but 
accurate summary of the whole tenor of the 
campaign not only before Liege but beyond 
Idego and Namur and Brussels to the lino where 
they first* enciiuntered the shook of the allied 
French and British in battle. First, we see the 
shiady inexorable advance of the German hosts 
swarm ing forward like ants — even when, as 
hap]>ened later, the ground was incroasingly 
euinberod with their own dead. Wo see the 
spirited but futile counter-attacks of the 
numerically weak Belgian forces. We see in 
evtsry direction small but gallant parties of the 
defonders of Belgium swallowed up and des- 
troyed by the advancing grey-green flood of 
Gorman soldiery. In many places we see the 
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RIGHT SIDE OF BRIDGE AT LIEGE. 

Left side shown on opposite page. [Ntwspafer /UuMiraiions, 


rural population flooing along the crowded 
roads in mad panic before the Cerinan advance. 
In others, we see them lining the streets of towns 
and villages, staring in stolid despair at the 
si^emingly interiniiiable hosts of Gormans 
marching in oohmins to the west. 

That is the whole picture of the war around 
and beyond Liege ; but its minor episodes 
varied dramatically from day to day. 

Thus, on the eve of that fatc^ful August day 
when Liege town surrendered and the forts of 
Barchon, fivogn6e, F16ron, ("haudfontaine, 
Embourg, and Boncellos were all subjected to 
bombardment, ' one countfT-attiwk^ by the 
Belgians was crowned with brilliant success.’ 

I'his was delivered from the heights of 
Wandre, a position to the west of Barchon, 
which was the most northerly of the forts then 
involved. It was in fact an assault upon the 
outposts on the right flank of the Germans ; 
and the Belgians succeeded in slaughtering 
many and driving the rest northwards, away 
from their main army, to Mocstricht. From 
here they w'ere said to have been sent by the 
Dutch authorities to Aix-la-Chapollo, an instance 
of misguided assistance to belligerents which 


might have raised serious international ques- 
tions. The Dutch, however, claimed that the 
only persons thus hefriendt^d wore German 
civilian refugees from Belgium ; and the 
neutrality of the Dutch had bcwi so correctly 
maintained in other respects that this was 
probably the case, although of course great 
numbers of the Gorman refugees were spies 
and military agents. 

On the same day, at the other extremity of 
the semi-circular lino of battle, on the outside 
left, that is to say, of the German advance, 
the (iarde Civique of Liegt^ gained a brilliant 
little success and practically destroyed an 
attacking force near the fort of Boncellos. Here, 
too, international questions were involved, 
bocauso the Gormans insisted upon regarding 
the Garde Civique as non-combatants. 

Yet another trivial Belgian success on this 
day stands out from the battle smoke envelop- 
ing two sides of Liege at the Cliateau de Langres. 
Here the Belgians made a show of resistance 
before taking to flight ; and when tho victorious 
Germans crow'dod into the stately building, 
intent on loot, a terrific explosion for a moment 
drowned even the deafening noise of the big 
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ONE OF THE FAMOUS GERMAN SIEGE GUNS. lUustrjtwns. 

This pboluKi'ivpli shows pari of ;jiiu iiiountod on aspucial trolley to facilitalo tri^isport. The photo^aph below 
illustrates the lower I noun till of Hu* k mi) with r<M*oil eyHn<1«>rs. 'Phe Kun is inoiinteil up and placiMl on a 

r.oiicroic fournlalioii for llring. 

guns which wore battering th<^ forts. 'Phe <*«‘rtainly defeated the crack corps of Branderi- 

chatiwi had been skilfully mined. burg, were elated with the re.sult. 

Thus the fortunes of the day soeiuod to vary AlrciKly, too, the gallant defeiujo of 2iiege 

so much in detail that the Belgians, who had had won for the city the highest honour which 

taken many prisoners and seven guns and had the French (Government could bestow. Anti- 



MOUNTING OF THE GUN SHOWN ABOVE. 
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oipating the impulse of gratitude and admira- 
tion which went out not only from f Vance but 
from the entire civilized world to this battered 
and bloo4’Stained Walloon town, M. Poincar6, 
President of the Republic, sent on August 7 the 
following message to the King of the Belgians : — 

“ I am happy to announce to yoxur Majesty 
that the Government of the Republic has just 
decorated with the Legion of Honour the valiant 
town of Li^ge. 

“ It wishes thus to honour the courageous 
defenders of the place and the whole Belgian 
Army, with which since tliis morning the French 
Army sheds its blood on the battlefield. 

“ Raymond PoincahiIi.” 

To the Belgian nation no doubt many names, 
both of regiments and individuals, have been 
cjonsocrated by the martyrdom of Liege as 
worthy to be [placed with that of General Iceman 
in the rr)ll of undying honour ; and even to tlie 
iK'Oessarily superficial view of the international 
historian the valour of the 13th Mixed Brigade 
in meeting the brunt of the German assault 
stands out as a permanent record of fame. 
'Jhe successful (jJiargt^ of a single scpiadron of 
the Belgian lancers upon jaix squadrons of 
GermaTi cavalry was'^another brilliant episode 
of k\rms which Belgians will never forget when 
the Groat War is discussed ; wliilo of individual 
Jieroes - from Golonel Marchand, who gav'e his 
life for his cliief, to Private Demolin, who carried 
out a bayonet charge (»n his own account against 
the advancing Germans and ri^turiunl safely 
after killing four- - these were enough at l^iego 
alone to satisfy any nation’s pride. Of the 
Belgian heroes of Liege, Kurope will always 
cherisli a grateful memory. 

But the high hopes awakened by thest* 
Belgian successes, which hod so de.serveilly 
earned this tribute from the French Republic, 
were entirely fallacious in so far as they en- 
courage^d the belief that the Germans hod been 
worsUxl in a trial of strength. This was not so. 
Nothing which the Belgians could have hoped 
to do could have boon of any avail against the 
overwhelming Gorman numbers and the gr<MU. 
guns wliich slowly lumbered iip into position anij 
to wliich the Belgians hod no artillery that could 
hope to reply effectively, nor any fortifications 
that could offer resistances. According to eye- 
witnesses, nothing so terrible had tntv been 
seem in war os the effect of the great shells fired 
into the JJege forts. Men were not simply 
killed or wounded; they were blacjkened, 
burnt, and smashed. No wonder that three of 
the forts, although they had been expected to 
hold out ' for at least a month, surrendered 
within the week, when the teal bombardment 



DISMANTLED CUPOLA. 

{ Niwspapgr lUustraiions. 

began. Indeed, the only reason wdiy all the 
forts in llif» ring around l^iege wore not quickly 
rechicod was tlu^ difficulty encountered by the 
Germans in bringing up the.se monstrous engines 
and moving them into position. 

Although many rumours liad be^Mi rife on 
this subject, it was not until September 22, 
more than a month after the centre of \%ar 
interest hod been shifted from Liege, that any 
d<4ailed account of the method by whioh these 
big 42cm. (10.4in.) siege gims travelled W'as re- 
ceived. For its hauling each fj^in required no 
fewer than 13 traction erigiiwjs. Each gun was in 
four pioc(*s and each piece was drawn by tliree 
engines, the extra engine going ahead to U^st 
the road and being listed as a heljier up hills. 
TIm' <»ngines were all of the brotid-w'heelcMl 
steam-roller type, and it was noted, as a sort 
of compliment to British engineering, that 
very nearly all the t^ngincsbore the name plates 
of an English firm. 'I'he delay in getting these 
guns for ward was not due to the slow pace 
of the tra(’tion engines, but to the difficulty of 
Hiuling or making roiuls suitable for such heavy 
traffic*. 

During the first few days of assault upon 
Liege these siege guns were not avoilablt* ; and 
the Belgians secmc*d still to bo fighting with 
.success until the iiu>rning of the 7th, vheii the 
German envelojiing inovtment extended to the 
north-east beyond Fort Barchon and ¥otI 
Pontisse became involved. * On the opposite side 
of the ring fortress — namely, the extreme south- 
— Fort F16malle was also attacked, being 
bombarded like Pontisse from across the 
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Meuse, which ran close to both of these forts on 
the souoh-eastern side and through the town of 
fjiege, which lay in a direct line between them. 

This, however, was the limit for the time 
being i»f the effective range' of the German 
artillery from th<» w'ooded heights south of the 
Meuse ; and the forts of l^onciii, l^antin, and 
Liers, on the north-wtjst side) of the town of 
Liege, were able to hold out and, with the aid 
of tho small but mobile and energc^tic force 
which General Twoman still maintained in the 
open, to embarrass all the attempts of the 
Gormans to cross the Meuse in force. 

It would almost seem as if tho Belgian head- 
quarters w'ore unaware of the possibles value 
w'hich the sec;ond line of defence, consisting of 
the four north-w'estern forts with the river 
Meuse across the whole front at a distance of 
about five miles, might have possessed if it had 
been strongly held. Kvon with the skeleton 
force at his disposal General Leman was 
able to hold up the main force of 
the enemy for days on the other side of 
tho river. Kven so late as August 21 these 
forts were still able to harass tho Germans by 
destroying their pontoon bridgcis across the 
Meuse, One Belgian gun alone had, it was said. 


succeeded in smashing ten of these 
structures. 

On Thursday, August 13, however, the boom- 
ing of the heavy guns recommenced after two 
days of quietness. The Germans had succeeded 
at last in getting them across tho Meuse and 
through the town of Li^ge. Such elaborate 
machines of war were these terror-striking 
guns that tho German gunners were not com- 
petent to handle them. This was done by 
speoudists from the factories of Messrs. Krupp ; 
and no doubt their admiration of the short work 
w^hich they made of the Belgian defences was 
sweetened by patriotio recollections of the way 
in which Messrs. Krupp, on one excuse after 
another, had delayed delivery of fortress guns 
ordered by the Belgian Government until it 
w'as too late. Promptitude and dispatch were 
not characteristics of Messrs. Krupp’ s dealings 
with a neutral Power upon which Germany was 
planning a secret attack. The guns, however, 
had no more qualms of conscience than the 
Krupp experts who handled them. They at 
any rate did their business for the Germans with 
promptitude and dispatch. The forts were 
silenced in two hours, one being destroyed in 
four shots. 



GERMAN SOLDIERS STANDING ON ONE OF THE OVERTURNED BELGIAN GUNS. 

{Nmtpaptf illuiiraii9n». 
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GROUNb SURROUNDING ONE OF THE LIEGE FORTS. 

Showlnfl shattered armour plate. [DaUf Mirror, 


Notliiug like these guns had been expected, 
otherwise no doubt much greater eflorts would 
havo boon made to prtivent them from being 
brought across the Mouse ; for, as it was, they 
introduced a new factor wliich entirely vitiaU^d 
all the calculations of the Allies os to tho 
holding power of the fortresses of Liege and 
Namur. 

Owing to tho departure of the field troops 
and tho flight of the populace, the demolition of 
the forts and the capture of General Leman 
with the survivors of his staff, followed by a 
rigorous German occupation of tlie place, 
nothing in the shape of an autlientic record of 
the last days of Liege before its fall lias been 
available ; but the following facts deserve 
pormanont record- 

Tho German attack commenced on tho night 
of Tuesday, August 4, with an advance of tho 
7th Army Corps against tho Forts F16ron and 
Kvegn^* Tho point was well chosen because 
tho approach was made through undulating 
and heavily-wooded country, in which the • 
troops wero able to occupy a natural semi- 
circle, opposite 'Which an interval of more than 
tliree miles separated F16ron from Fort Cliaud- 
fontaine on her right. This space was, of course, 
strongly entreiichc^d^ and occupied by Belgian 
troops full of the courage and confidence en- 
gendered by tlieir previous succt^ssos. This was 
shown by the fate of the 3rd Battalion of the 
German. 126th Regiment, which, in taking 
up position, got too close to the Belgian lines 
and was out to pieces. By the lurid light of 


subsequent events such successes seem trivial 
indeed ; but the excitement of the moment 
had magnified them into victories. Neverthe- 
less, had the Germans been able to employ the 
some tactics hero as they did subsequently 
at Namur and deferred action until they were 
able to concentrate an insupportable artillery 
fire from heavy guns simultaneously upon all 
the forts -and the trenches between them, the 
result would not have been many hours in 
doubt. Instead, after an ineffective bombard- 
ment of tho two forts selected for attack with 
badly-timed shells which made no impression 
upon them, masses of infantry were sent forward. 
Of course, the inevitable happened. Under the 
glare of searchlights the solid ranks of men 
were simply mowed down by machine guns and 
field g^uns, until the shattered remnant was 
ripe for retreat before the bayonets with which 
the alrc'ady victorious Belgians charged upon 
them from the trenches. 

Thus the first attack of the 7 th Army Corps 
was brilliantly, if easily, repulsed ; and on 
tho morning of the 5th the Liege forts on the 
east opened fire upon the Germans and the latter 
replied ; but, although tho noise of the guns drove 
the inhabitants of Liege into their cellars 
at first, it was soon discovered that there was 
little danger, because the enemy evidently 
had few guns in position and these were out- 
classed by the artillery in the forts. So during 
th (3 day most of the Lidgeois learned, as besieged 
peoples do so quickly, to play hide-and-seek with 
the shells, bolting into shelter only when the 
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look-out bell, th«» flash of a (jierinan 

gun, was hoard. 

During the day, however, there wore omino\is 
rumours that the Gormans liod tlireatened a 
heavy bombardment of tho town unless both it 
and tho surrounding forts were surrendered ; 
and it was stated tl\at, while the Mayor, in order 
to stwe the helpless houses from destruction, 
was thf'ii willing to yit^ld. General Leman 
decisively refused to give up the forts. Then 
real f)anic seized part of the population, who 
stormed the train leaving the city, while many 
returned tf» their cellars. 

So the day of dread ]mssed, and on the follow- 
ing day (August 6) the Germans, having got 
their heavy guns into position, commenced 
bombardment of tlici town as well as the forts. 
One shell c:ompletel>’ wrecktul the roof of the 
C^athcnlral. and the University — which tlu' 
Germans appear to have mistaken for the 
Government House, as th(*N' made it a special 
target — was dcstroytsl ; but most c»f the buildings 
w(^re still intact when tho town surrendered, 
though the forts still strove to maintain the un- 
equal struggle. 

Meanwhile the invadt'rs marched into Liege, 
singing patriotic songs, but maintaining good 
onler ; although a hint of the Gennan methods 


was immediately given to the people in a 
proclamation by the Gorman Commander 
that if a single shot were fired the town would be 
devastated. 

The actual bombardment of the town occupied 
u^y seven hours, with an interval of one hour ; 
but many i)eopIe were killed and w^ounded and 
tho general etfect was so terrible that further 
resistance^ would have been useless folly on the 
part of the unprotectf*d town, since it could do 
nothing now to aid the doomed forts. 

To understanrl why Liege thus surrendered 
in tho midst of a seemingly brilliant defence, 
wo must rcuilize that whim tho attacik 
wdiich commenced on August 5 was 
continued until the morning of tho flth by 
the united slnmgth of the 7th, 10th, and 9th 
Gorps, the chief brunt of the extended assault 
fell farther to tho south between the forts 
of FliSmalle, Boncolles, and Kmbourg ; and to 
meet tliis the Belgian geiu^ral w^as compelled 
to move down his field force to fill tho entrench- 
ments between those forts. Although here 
also the German advance of massi^d infantry 
was again mot and repulsed, the simultaneouK 
reopening of the*Htta('.k upon Forts Fli^ron and 
Evegn6e warned General Ixjman of the in- 
adequacy of his force to liold the entire 33-mLle 



THE LlkCE FORTS. 

A photograph taken after bombardment. 
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EFFECT OF FIRING ON CUPOLAS. IC B0hJjIL 

Top dotted line ehows the lino of llight of 8iege howitr^ir shell, finally bursting on top of cupola, tlie exact 
range having been aHcertained by the Gormans long before war wa4 declared. The bottom dotted lines 
rojiresent lield-guii fire and show shell glancing off cupola. 


oir<;le of tho fortress. He wisely took the warning, 
and even in the hour of victory successfully sent 
buck his little field army across Hihe Meuse, leav- 
ing tho town of Liege open to the invaders. 

llius the vtjry peculiar position was created 
of a^ great industrial city, only partially demo- 
lished by bombarduient, petwjt'ably occuiiied in 
force by an enem.v who had appointed a military 
governinent and had entrenched liis forces 
in tho suburbs, surrounded by the forts which 
bad been constructed for its defence and wore 
still occupied by tho defenders. 

The explanation of this uni(|uo situation 
w^tts, however, simple. 'Fhere was now nothing 
whatever to prevent tho free j)assage of German 
troops, es])ocially in small parties and at night, 
tlu'ough the wide intervals betw(H?n the forts, 
thus keeping open the communications between 
tho investing force and the force in occupation of 
the town ; while on the other side tho Belgian forts 
refrained from opening fire upon the town from 
patriotic considerations. In war, however, 
obedience to the nobler sentiments is usually — 
at any rate temporarily — costly; an*d the 
Germans in Liege of course took advantage of 
the inaction of tlie forts to entrench themscjlves 
more completely vrhile the siege batteries were 
being erected for the final demolition of tlie forta. 

Thus ended Act I. of tho drama of Liege; 
and although the fortune t)f war had no choice 
but to declare on the side of the “ big batta- 
lions*’ — or, perhaps it would be more correct 
to say, tho “ big guns ’* — the honours of 
tho war lay so completely on tho Belgian 
eide that the report — often contradicted 


and as often “ confirmed ” — that the 
German Commander, General von Emmich, 
had committed suicide oxc'ited no surprise. 
Whatever the orders given to him may have 
boon and however great may have been the 
difficulties which he had encountered in bringing 
up his heavy siege guns, the attempt to rush a 
modt’>rn fortress with mere masses of flesh and 
blood was not oven magnificent — and it cer- 
tainly was not war. 

A n»markable contrast to tho unfortunate, 
blundering von Emmich w^as presented by 
General Leman, tho astute and cool-heotltxi 
defender of Liege. Although a martinet in 
discifilint;, his own life was so strictly soldierly 
that he commanded th(t absolute loyalty of 
all ranks under him. Like Lord Roberts, ho 
seemi'd incapable of fatigue ; and it is related of 
him, befori' the outbreak of tho war, that he 
would often after a ride of 30 miles return to the 
Military School, of which he was Commandant, 
and discuss strategical and tactical problems 
with his officers until earl^' morning. Many 
other anecdotes are told to his (jrodit, for ho 
evidently possessed the remarkable personality 
which almost always distinguiiflies the born 
commander. Thus the two most striking 
incidents which are narrated by the survivors 
of Liege relate to him personally. One of tho.-M^ 
is to the effecit that by means of a clever rust*, 
“the character of which the special 

correspondent who narrates it] hod bettor be 
left undescribed,’* tho General tempted a 
number of Uhlans to enter the town of Liege 
on the morning of August fi in the hope of 
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capturing him. The Uhlans came in two 
patrols, every man of the first being killed 
'and of the second captured. 

The other incident occurred when, according 
to the Brussels Special Correspondent of The 
TimeSftv/o German spies, disguised os French 
ofhcers, gained access to the town and desired 
to be conducted to the General. “ Their plan 
miscarried, however, and they w'ere arrested 
just in the nicik of time. 'Fhey wer<» taken out 
and shot at one of the gates of the town.’* 

Although such narratives may have little 
connexion with the serious history of the war, 
they arc interesting as showing the gn»at in- 
fluence w'hich the personality of General 



No. 1 DIAGRAM SHOWS A CUPOLA 
RAISED FOR FIRING. No. 2 SHOWS 
. CUPOLA LOWERED. JC. BendaU. 

Tliesi> cupola!} Were main features of the Brial- 
lU'mt system of ring-fortresses, which have been 
proved by this war to bo incapable of withstand- 
ing ortillory heavier than their uwti. 


Leman had upon the opening phase of the 
campaign. It is probable that when, as com- 
mander of the Liege grirrison, he was shut 
up in th(} fortres*!!, and later was nearly killed 
in the explosion of Fort Loncin and taken 
prisoner by the Germans, Belgium lost the 
services of one of its finest soldiers. 

In addition to his practical mastery of 
strategy and tactics in the field, he was a 
rcjcognized export in Roman law, military 
architecture, and engineering science. W’ith 
ready skill he had so handled the opening phase 
of the great game of w'ar, which liis country 
was playing for her very existence, as to 
iiifiict greater damage than perhaps even he 
could have hoped upon the enemy, and then 
to extract his force from a i)osition that was 
destined to become almost immediately hoptdess. 
Thus he brilliantly commenced that long 
series of withdrawals before superior force 
wdiich marked the whole of the first chapter 
of the groat wat*, until in fact tlio wearying 
German hosts were brought up “ with a round 
turn ” almost under the walls of Paris. 

1’ho groat fault of the German attack upon 
Liege was its total lack of co-ordination. It 
commenced with an ineffective bombardment 
against which the Belgian artillery, whose fire 
was accurate and well-directed, easily held 
their own, with the result that during the three 
hours’ duel two heavy pieces of German 
artillery had beem destroyed by the guns of 
Fort tCvegn^e, where not a man was killed or 
wounded and tho cupola was undamaged. 
Having thus completely failed to prepare the 
way for an assault, the Gcjrmau (Joinmander, 
nevertheless, flung a solid army corps dt the 
fortT(^. As was inevitable, the advancing 
ranks were cut down like standing wheat by 
the concentrated fii’o from tho trenches and the 
forts. The trenches were never reached, and 
tho 7th Army Corps staggered back more than 
decimal ed. 

Next day, when it was too late to repair his 
initial blunder, General von Emmich began to 
make some use of his superior strength by 
bringing tho 10th Army Corps, the famous 
Iron Division of Brandenburg, to the support 
of the 7th, and thus extending the' front of his 
operations so that five of the Liege forts, 
instead of two only, were involved. Later the 
0th Army Corps and a division of cavalry were 
brought up to assist the other two, and thus the 
c^iitiro force of 120,000 men to which tho Kaiser. 
Iir/l entrusted the prospective honour of 
sweeping through Belgium to the French 
frontier was lield up before Liege by General 
Leman and 40,000 Belgians. So unequal a 
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ANOTHER TYPE OF GERMAN GUN--SIEGE HOWITZER. [Record Ptm. 


contest could not, however, bo maintained in- 
definitely ; and although the second German 
onslaught was no more effective than the first, 
the ill-served artillery proving unable to make 
more impression on the forts than the mis- 
directed infantry fire had upon the trenches, 
while tlio massed cavalry had no opportunities 
tit all, nevertheless General Lemnn recognized 
that he had done all that could bo prudently 
attempted to stay the German advance, and 
adroitly withdrew before his powerful enemy 
could recover from his second staggering blow. 

The chief excuse which can bo offered for 
the German mismanagement of the attack 
upon Liege is that the Belgian resistance must 
have come upon General von Emmich as a 
surprise. All his plans were made with a view 
to a rapid advance tlirough Belgium towards 
France. These plans were in complete readiness 
before the ultimatum to Belgiiim ^as sent. 
Indeed, a calculation of the time necessarily 
occupied by the German corps in getting from 
thoir headquarters in Germany to the frontier 
shows that they must have commenced their 
march on July 31, before the declaration of 
war. The disposition of the entire Belgian 
force at the time was well known to the German 
staff, and no considerable part of the Belgian 
Field Army was on August 3 nearer than 
Diest, where the 3rd Division, under General 
Leman, was stationed. So there is little doubt 
that the German ooramander, when he arranged 


his night attack upon Liege on August 5, 
Imagined that he had only to reckon with the 
garrison of the forts and one mixed brigade 
of the Belgian Army. His intention appar- 
ently was to engage heavily the three eastern 
forts with his artillery and push his forces 
through the wide intervals between them, 
when the town of Lidge in the centre would have 
been at his mercy. What he had not cal- 
culated upon apparently was .the possibility 
that in the ,48 hours which had elapsed 
between the delivery of the ultimatum and the 
preparation for attac^k. General Leman, with 
the 3rd Belgian Division, would, by forced 
marches, have covered the 80 miles from Diest 
to Liege and be occupying the trenches between 
the forts. This probably explains why the 
German attack was delivered in such a way os 
to render disaster inevitable in the eircum- 
Btances ; and it would seem to show that at the 
outset the blind confidence of the Gentians, 
that Belgium would be unable and unwilling 
to offer serious resistance, was such as to 
render them temporarily oblivious of the 
plainest dictates of prudence. 

In the subsequent phase of the campaign, 
indeed, when German army corps were crowd- 
ing upon the roar of the British Army, as it : 
retired, fighting step by step, towards Paris, 
there was always the same waste of German j| 
troops through sending them forward in masses 1 
against an entrenched enemy. But there this 
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prodig il it, y of hiiinnti life may have been de- 
liberately caleulatod expenditure, the only weak 
point of the caleiilation being that it uiider- 
•OHtiiiiated the steadinesR of the Britiuh eoldior. 
Hful the GonnanH boon ablo to Hinothor Tummy 
AtkiuH, oven with heaps of their own slain, 
the game would have boon worth the stakes. 
It is just possible, too, that even at Liege the 
imp<n'tance of swift ])assago through Helgium 
in order to strike France down before help could 
ooiiie to her so dominated all other considera- 
tions that prudonce in ta(}tics was tlirown to 
the winds. These are tho opportunities of the 
Nemesis w'hich waits upon imjust invaders ; 
and tho disaster which marked tho first stop of 
•thu Gerjiiuns on Belgian soil was uniinous. 

It was not so accepted in Berlin, however, 
for news came thence that on the 7th the happy 
tidings of “ tho fall of Liege ** had spread with 
lightning-like rapidity throughout tho city 
and created boundless onihusiasin. The Kaiser 
himself, never reluctant to postj with theatri(‘al 
ofTeot, sent his own uniformed aide-de-camp 
out to tho crowds before tho Pala(H) to give the 
nows, and policemen on bicycles dashed along 
Untor don Linden with tho joyful tidings ! 
Imagination fails utterly to conceive a similar 
scene being enacted before Buckingham Palace 
and in tho. Mall over the first reports <»f a pre- 


liminary success in war. But allowances must 
be made for the Germans, wlio knew at the back 
of their minds that their Einiwor had staked 
all the interests of theur country upon a gambler's 
throw. No wonder that they listened with 
excitement to tho first rattle of tho dice, and the 
Gorman Press rapturously exclaimed that the 
line, of advance into Northern Franco was 
assured. 

This was not, of course, exactly the way to 
state the case. So far as tho fighting which ha J 
then taken place was concerned, the advantage 
h»Ml all boon on the side of the Belgians. Yet, 
os happened njoro tlian once during this first 
phase of the great war, the conclusions drawn 
from false news of “ victories ” in Berlin wore 
noaror to tho truth than tho hopes based upon 
accurate accounts of successes in Paris or 
London. The explanation of this seeming 
anomaly was that the Gormans were fighting at 
tliis .stage — os tlioy liad carefully a!Taiig.)d tliat 
they should bo fighting — with propondorating 
odds in their favour. So immonse was the 
volume of their initial moving strength that 
lo<;aI reverses scarcelv' checked it at all. They 
(uuisod little more than swirls in the resistless 
tide of advauco. 

8o when Berlin, shouting itself hoarse over a 
victory which had not boon won, declared that 



ONE OF THE FORTS AT LlfeCE AFTER BOMBARDMENT. 
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tlie way was iu>w o[)eii t6 tho French frontier, 
it was nearer to the truth than l^ondon, which 
oalcuhited tliat, if 40,000 Belgians could thus 
oheck tho Gortnan hosts at Liege, th(» conibiiied 
French and Belgian armies might tiglit a de- 
cisively victorious battle not iiiuoh farther west. 

At that time people in Kngland were not 
thinking much about what the British soldiers 
inigVit be able to do. They had heard that 
there was to be a substantial “ exixjditionary 
■force ’* ; but the very title suggtjstod its em- 
ployment in some side-issue of the war, and all 
eyes were fixed in liope upon the gallant 
defenders of Liege. 

Disappointed bewilderment therefore ensued 
when it was seen that, although the Berlin 
reports of victory were indubitably false, the 
subsequent courst' of events was no better than 
if they had been true. The (Jerman hosts 
poured through Liege into the heart of Belgium, 
and the fog of war sett kid deeply over tlie ring 
of forts, which daily bulletins assured i*s tvere . 
“still holding out.** 

Thus it w'as that the crucial test of war had 
definitely decided the much-debated question 
•of the value of great ring-fortresses like 
Liege and Namur. Liege and Namur 
were sisters, and it is not possible to draw 
definite conclusions from the determined re- 
sistance which one was able to oilier to the 
invader, without considering also tho reasons 
why the other fell so quickly. For both of the s ) 
strongholds represented the mature genius of 


Brialmont in the science of fortitication ; 
and the success or failure of both to hold the 
Germans would hav(i bc’icn taken by rival schools 
of theorists as conclusive evidence for or against 
tho principle of ring-fortresses. What actually 
happened was therefore entirely unexpected 
by both sides ; for wliilc Liege seemed to crown 
the memory of Brialniorit \vith glory, all the 
costly and extensive^ fortifications of Namur 
served no better than a trap for its unfortunate 
dc*feud(5rs. 

The fact is that both were strongholds wliich 
would have been absolutely impregnable if 
two conditions hod been fulfilled. One con- 
dition was that tho cupolas of the forts in their 
beds of cement should be strong enough to 
resist the enemy's lieavu^it giuis ; and the other 
was that an adequate force should be available 
to hold the trendies which occupied the intervals 
between the forts. If those conditions wore 
present Brialmont 's ring fortresses might l)o 
compared to gigantic entrenched camps, with 
invincible artillery placed at all the numerous 
salient angles. Such a position would un- 
doubtedly bo impregnable. But at Lidgo one> 
and at Namur the other, of these conditions 
w*ns not present. Namur fell quickly because 
the CJerinaiis, profiling by the experience of 
liicgo, had brought up pti^llery of sufficient 
strength to smash tho forts by bombardment 
at the conunoncement. Liege also fell quickly 
as a military position, although the forts held 
oil. gallantly, because the adequate force to 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS MARCHING THROUGH LikGE. 
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occupy 33 miles of entrenchments was lacking. 
This was not generally understood outside the 
war councils of General Joffre and the Belgian 
King. In Berlin the people rejoiced in the 
fruits of a fictitious victory, and in Britain 
tho people wondered why victory had no 
apparent fruits. 

Even with all the facts of the situation before 
us, wo are inclined to wonder at the self- 
sacrificing steadiness with which General Lt^man 
adhered to his part in tlie general plan of cam- 
paign. The war which was Vicing w'uged was 
so vast that his Viaiidful of 40.000 men at Liege 
was only a pawn in tho game. Yet it was a 
pawn which in the gambit selected had occupied 
BO brilliant a position that a loss cool-headed 
and less dutiful playcT would have been excused 
in history if he had been tt^mpted to sacrifice 
it in a glorious “ chock ” to the opponent. But 
i‘hec;kmat'e was tho end for which the Allies 
were playing ; and in tho alert and mobile 
Belgian Army — w'hich, more tlian a month after 
the defence of Li ego had become past 
history, commenced to harass the German 
army corps hurrying Paris wards to help their 
comrades sorely pressed by those pestilent 
British — were many men who would have been 
sleeping in their tn'aves among the ruins of 
Liege's defences if General Leman had not 
knowTi when to move back bis pawn. 

It w'as dismal experience of the same kind 
as General Frcncli endured when the compact 
British force, lulmirubly fitted in every detoil 
to be theepoarhead of a victorious advance, was 


compelled day after day, week after week, to- 
fight rearguard actions against superior forces 
in order to keep the general plan of caippaign 
intact. The reward of such devotion to duty 
may seem slow in coming, but it is sure ; and 
in the aggressive activity of the Belgian Army 
of Antwerp, even after Namur had fallen and 
Brussels had been occupied. General Leman, 
then a prisoner in Germany, must have seen, 
with justifiable pride, a factor of ultimate success 
to which his own self-denial had largely con- 
tributed . 

But the really great service wliich the Belgians 
who defended Li^ge so gallantly had done for 
the cause of the Allies lay in shattering the 
Continental superstition that Gorman armies 
were invincible. This did not afiect the British 
soldier, who always has a cheery confidence- - 
which this war has done nothing to shake — 
that he is as good a man as anybody else in any 
company into which he may happen to be 
tlirown by tlfte exigencies of service. But every 
man in the French ranks was the son of parent a 
who had seen Franco, after prolonged and 
desperate resistance, forced under the heel of 
Prussia ; and just when he was nerving himself* 
to the supreme effort to endeavour to right hia 
country’s ancient wrong in spite of this previous 
disparity of strength, it was like a message of 
hope from heaven to learn that 40,000 Belgians 
had held back 120,000 Germans for days,, 
slaughtering them wholesale and coming out 
of the encounter almost unscathed themselves. 
Thus General Leman’s success, fruitless as it. 
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may have seemed Jn tactioaT results from 
a superficial point of view, was infinitely 
valuable to the Allied Armies in consequence 
of the new spirit which it gave to all the 
Continental enemies of Germany. It was 
the first prick to the bubble cf the German 
reputation. 

Equally important was another result .of 
Genera] Leman's success : that it threw out 
of gear the whole time-table of tlie German 
campaign. In any case this would have been a 
serious matter, because all the detailed arrange- 
ments in connexion with the transport of a 
great army are necessarily co-ordinated with the 
utmost precision. An army in the field is a vast 
and eoinplicaied fighting machine, of which 
every nut and bolt must be exactly in its right 
place at the right moment to ensure smooth 
working. If any part of it is seriously and 
suddenly obstructed, the whole machine may 
be unexpectedly delayed, and it is true of all 
armies in the field that unexpecte<l decays are 
very dangerous. 

In tho case of the German Army which was 
invading Belgium tliiswas doubly true, because 
the necessity for promptitude and dispatch in 
the performance of thci task which had 
been allotted to it was paramount, inasmuch 
as the greater part of it would almost 
certainly be rcHpiired, after defeating 
France, to hurry back in order to confront 
Bi^sia. For this reason delay at the 
outset of its advance amounted to a 


defeat much 'more ’ serious in its consequences 
than there had been any reason to hope 
that the Belgian Army would be able to 
inflict. 

To this extent, then, it was easy to award the 
honour due to General Leman’s gallant little 
force ; and it was a happy day for Belgians 
all over the world — except in German^ — ^when 
the nows of the Battle of LiSge was received. 
In Berlin, indeed, by some process of sancti- 
monious casuistry, Belgium, against whom the 
Kaiser's Government admitted that a wrong 
had been done, was regarded tlienceforward as 
an associate of the Evil One and a sort of rebel 
against God, because she fought against tho 
wrong. No German seemed to realize that 
Belgium by admitting the German Army would 
in effect bo declaring war upon France, and that 
even the almighty Kaiser could not at tliat 
moiru'nt have protected Belgium's western 
frontier from the hostile onslaught which France 
would have been justified in making. But 
in all the world, except Germany, the heroism 
of Belgium was worthily acknowledged, and 
the newspaper headlines of Gallant Little 
Belgium ” in every language must have 
gladdened the e^'^es of Belgian exiles, who were, of 
course, not unaware how often in the past the 
phrase “ los bravos beiges " hetd Jbeen used in 
iron3^ Thus time brings its revenges and teaches 
mankind that in tho issue between right and 
wrong the strong are still liable to be humbied 
by tho weak. 
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'These considowtions rendered it difficult for 
contemporary onlookers to appreciate the kind of 
coiirage — ^moral courage of a high order — which 
the Belgiaif commander displayed in doliberatoly 
dopriviilg liimself of the chance of winning 
further glory, in order that he might not imperil 
the micccHs of the war drama as a whoUi by 
ovor-actTng the minor part which had been 
assigned to him. 

For, when the psychological moment htwl 
arrived when, in General Leman’s cool judgment, 
it was time to abandon Liege ns a stronghold 
and use it merely as a place tVarret, ho had sent 
bacik liis 40,000 men to th(ur place in tho 
Holgiaii field anny, remaining himself as 
Military Governor of Liogo in order to co- 
ordinate tho defonoo of tho forts as much as 
possible and to exorcise moral infliK'iico upon 
tho garrison. This is tho explanation of his 
decision given by himst^lf in a patliotic 
letter written from '•a|)tivjty to his master, 
the King of the Jlelgians, narrating h<iw 
tho Fort Loncin, where he htul establishotl 
his iMuulquartors when the town of Liegt^ had 


been occupied bv the Pormans, was blown 
up, ** the greater part of the garrison being 
buried under the ruins.*’ Tho letter 
continues : — 

“ That I did not lose my life in that' 
catastrophe is due to tho fact that my escort, 
composed of Commandant Collard, a sub-officer 
of infantry, who has undoubtedly perished, tho 
gendarme Thevenin, and my two orderlies, 
Vanden Bossche and Jos Lecocq, drew me from 
a position of danger where I was being 
asphyxiated, by gas from the exploded 
powder. I was carried into a trench, where a 
Gorman captain named (Jlriison gave mo drink, 
after which I was made prisoner and taken to 
Liege in an aiTibiilanci'. 

“ I am convinced tliat the honour of -our arms 
has been sustained. 1 have not surroiidored 
either the hirtrcss t)r thes forts. Deign, Sire, to 
pardon any dcfcM'ts in this hitter. I am physically 
sliatterod by the oxi/losion of Loncin. In Ger- 
many, whither [ am proceeding, rny thoughts 
will be, as they luive e\er been, of Belgium and 
tho King. 1 would willingly have given my 
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The jGeneral who directed most of the tactical movea agglnat the Germans in Belgium. 
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life the bettor to serve them, but death was 
denied me.” 

It would scarcely be possible to add a more 
illuminating commentary to this simple, 
soldierly letter than the following testimony of 
a German officer : — 

” General Leman's defence of IJdge com- 
bined all that is noble, all that is tragic. 

” As long as possible ho inspected the forts 
daily to see everything was in order. By a 
piece of falling masonry, dislodged by our guns, 
both General Leman’s legs were crushed. 
Undaunted ho visited the forts in an auto- 
mobile. Fort Chaudfontaine was destroyed by 
a German shell dropping in the magazine. In 
the strong Fort Loncin General Leman decided 
to hold his ground or die. , , 

“ When the end was inevitable the Belgians* 
disabled the last three guns and exploded the 
supply of shells kept by the guns in readiness. 
Before this General Lemon destroyed all 
plans, maps, and pajjers relating to the de- 
fences. The food supplies were also de- 
stroyed. With about 100 men General Leman 
attempted to retire to another fort, but we had 
cut off their retreat. By this time our heaviest 
guns were in position, and a well -placed shell 
tore through the cracked and l><^ttered masonry 
and exploded' in the main magazine. With a 


thunderous crasli the mighty walls of the fort, 
fell. Pieces of stone and concrete 25 cubic 
metres in size were hurled into the air. When 
the dust and fumes passed away we stormed the* 
fort across ground literally strewn with the 
bodies of the troops who had gone out to stonn 
the fort and never returned. All the men in 
the fort were wounded, and most were uncon- 
scious. A corporal with one arm shattered 
valiantly tried to drive us back by firing his 
rifle. Buried in the dihriw and pinned beneath 
a massive beam was General Leman. 

” ‘ Respectoz le g^n^ral, il est mort,’ said 
an aide-de-camp. 

“With gentleness and care, which showed, 
they respected the man who had resisted them< 
so valiantly and stubbornly, our infantry re- 
leased the general’s wotmded form and carried 
him away. We thought him dead, but he re- 
covered consciousness, and, looking round,, 
said, ‘ It is as it is. The men fought valiantly*,’ 
and then, turning to us, added, * Put in your 
dispatches that I was unconscious.’ 

“ We brought him to our commander. General 
von Fmmich, and the two gen^als saluted. 
Wo tried to speak words of comfort, but he 
was silent — he is known as the silent general. 

‘ I was unconscious. Be sure and put that in^ 
your dispatches.’ More he would not say. 
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“ Extending his hand, oiir commander said, 
* General, you have gallantly and nobly hold 
your fortfi.’ General Iceman replied, ‘ L thank 
you. Our troops have lived up to their repu- 
tations.' With a smile he added, ‘ War is not 
like mancBuvTes ’ — .a reference to the fact that 
General von Emmich was recently with General 
Leman during the Belgian rnanoBuvres. Then, 
unbuckling his sword. General Lornan tendered 
it to General von Knunich. * No,’ replied the 
German commander, wuth a bow ; ‘ keep your 
sword. To have crossed swords with you has 
boon an honour,’ and the fire in General Leman’s 
eye was dimmed by e tear.” 

Many similar authentic eases were rcHjorded 
during the war of Gormans, both officers and 
men, behaving with true chivalry and kindness 
to French, British, and Belgian wounded and 
prisoners. If only this had been the guiding 
spirit of their conduct in general ! 

In the foregoing, however, we are aiiticipating 
the finale of the last chapter of tlio glorious 
story of 'the defonoo of JJege. The forts, bereft 
of support from the Belgian Army in the field, 
with the citj’’ and ancient citadel which they 
wore designed to jirotoct in ruins, with 
insolent enemy in occupation lording it over the 
trembling populace — the forts maintained their 


gallant resistance, the Military Governor, shut 
up in one of them, continuing to exercise, so far 
as was possible, his moral influence upon the 
scattered garrison. 

This was the position of affairs from the 
night of August 7 onwards, for Liege was then 
closely invested by the Germans and all com- 
munication between the forts and the outer 
world was completely cut off. They %vere, 
however, still intact, and, being well supplied 
with food and ammunition, they wore expected 
to hold out for a long time. 

At the same time the Belgian fleld force 
ivhich had taken so brilliant a part in the de- 
fence, including the Third Division and the 
Fifth Brigade, had joined the headquarters of 
the Belgian Army, when it w.is reviewed by 
King Albert, who congratulated all ranks upon 
their achioveniont. The Tsar also telegraphed 
to the King an expression of his sincere admira- 
tion for the valiant Belgian Army and his best 
wishes for thoir success in this ” heroic struggle 
for the independence of the country.” 

In the circumstanctss it was perhpps inevitoble 
that the General Staff of the Belgian Army 
should have overrated the tactical value of the 
success which had boon achieved ; and on the 
niglit of August 9 the official announcement was 
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In front of the tree trunk a pit has been dug, and covered over with branches. 
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nuuie tliat. “ tlie offensive ifiovements of the 
<jnemy had been compleloly stopped ” and that 
the French and Belgian Armies would “ take 
offensive action Himultaneously in accord- 
anoc with their concerted filans.** If, at 
this time, offensive action was really con- 
templated by the Allira, it must have been 
through lack of perspective, because tlio 
losses suffered by the three army corps which liad 
assaulted Liege, heavy as they wore, were more 
trifles compared with the price which Cennany 
was prepared to pay on tJio spot for a rapid 
advance through Belgium upon France. 

This more serious note in the struggle had 
been emphiMized in the deep tones the big 
guns which had arrived at last and began to 
speak to the Liege forts in a way that there 
was no misunderstanding. These heavy siege 
guns were supposed by Messrs. Krupp and their 
patrons the German War Department to, be 
the last word iiv modc?rn -artillery, and their 
existence had been a jealously-j^arded secret 
for “ dor Tag.** It must be admitted, too, 
that they were a secret worth keeping ; for the 
havoc which they wrought in. the forts of 
Lidge was terrible and insupportable. From 
that day— since the relief of Lidge by any 
adequate force was not possible — the < question 
whether the forts should surrender or be 
destroyed was only a question of the com- 
parative endurance of steel and concrete on 
the one hand and of flesh and blood on the other. 
To the everlasting honour of the Belgians be 


[Record Prut. 

it recorded that the indomitable courage of 
the garrison of Liege outlasted the strength of 
the shattered cupolas. 

Perhaps we cannot more fitly close this 
blood-stained but glorious chapter in the history 
of Belgium bettor than by quoting from the 
measured utterances of leading British states- 
men in tlie two Houses of Parliament on 
August 27. 

In the House of Commons ihe¥*rirne Minister, 
Mr. Asquith, rising to propose a resolu- 
tion, of sympathy and gratitude to the Belgian 
Government and the gallant Belgian nation, 
said : — 

The defence of Liege (cheers) will always be 
the theme of one of the most inspiring chapters 
in the annals of liberty. The Belgians have won 
for themselves the immortal glory which belongs 
to .a people who prefer freedom to ease, to 
security, even to life itself. We are proud of 
their alliance and their friendship.** (Cheers.) 

He was immediately foIlo\red by Mr. Bonar 
Law» the Leader of the Opposition, who said : — 

** Belgium has deserved well of the world. 
She has added another to the long list of great 
deeds which have been done by the heroic 
patriotism of small nations.** 

As further proof of the solidarity of the British 
in their admiration of Belgian pluck and prowess, 
Mr. Redmond, tlie le^idor of the Irish Nationalist 
Party, said that there was no sacrifice 
which the Irish would not willingly make on 
behalf of Belgium. 
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In the House of Lords Lord Crowe, on behalf 
of the Government, and Lord Lansdowne, 
speaking for the Unionist majority, expressed 
similar sentiments ; and the fonner uttered a 
solemn warning to Germany with regard to the 
atrocities committed by her troops at IJego. 
“ I do venture to declare,** lie said, “ that any 
nation that so conducts itself pays, soon or late, 
and pays to the uttermost fartliing.*’ 

With the British nation it had already become 
a serious resolve to see that farthing priid. 

The story of Liege leaves us with a sense 
of having witnessed a drama complete in 
its theme and glorious in its niolif. And the 
glamour of it seemed to ennoble every conioin- 
porary reference to its circumstances. At 
Dublin, on September 25, 1014, the British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ascpiitli, expressed in 
measured words no more than the lieart-fooling 
of every man in his vast audience wlien ho said 
that the indomitable resistance of t])0 Belgians 
“ proved to the world that ithnis which cannot ho 
w*eig}ied or rneasim^d by any material calculus 
<tan still inspire and dominate mankind.** 
Tlieso are not. the words in wliich the man in the 
street w'Oiild have clotluxi the thought. He 
would have Ixwn content to say : — “ Belgium is 
in the right and, hy GntU w'e'll see lier through ! ” 
*l'hero are limes when an oxpk^tive botiomes 
dignified as the very spirit of a sentence ; and 


this was one of them. The words italicised in 
the supposititious sentence above, common as it 
may seem, were the national British expression 
of the ** ideas ** which still dominate mankind, 
in spite of Kaisers. Belgium was “ right *’ 
and “ by God ” we would see her tlirougli. 
I'hat was the idea. 

Mr. Asquith rose to the lev’'el of that idea. So 
did Mr. Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the 3?x- 
choqner ; so did Mr. Churchill, First Tx>rd of the 
Admiralty ; so did all tlie otlior Ministers in their 
degrees and according to their abilities. So did 
the leaders of the Opposition. So did the Irish 
Nationalists and the Ulstermen, lately so ready 
to tly at one anotlu^rs tliroats. So did the 
Boots and the British, not long ago deadly 
foes and until th<»n mostly suspicious of each 
other's motives. So did Camuia and Australia 
and Now’ Zealand. So did all the diverse races 
with jarring enn^ds wliicli compose Britain’s 
most magnificent heritage, the loyal Indian 
Empire. So did all our Crowm coloiiit'S. So did 
all our Allies and our friends in other lands. 

Nor did Mr. Asquith overstate the case win'ii 
lie said that by csiablishing this idt^a Belgium 
had done more tiiau (!hange the w’hole fac*<‘ of 
the (ic'rman <'ampaign. Even the tremendous 
political results of the war were not so iinporlant 
as this lunv unity of mankind in defenctJ of tli<' 
Bight, It is not a eoineidtuice that throughout 
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BELGIAN SOLDIERS FIRING AT A PASSING AEROPLANE. [Topicji. 


Britain tlio war pericxi v\*is Tiuirk<xl by aii 
amazing absence of crime. There may soofii 
to bo no direct antagonism between a s(;Jiemo of 
woyld-war hatched at Potsdam and aJjiu’glary 
planned in Whitechapel, But many a burglar, 
moved to honi'st intlignation by the (lerman 
outrage, enlisted as a soldier or found some 
other way to declare himself on tht^ side of the 
Right ; and thus many police w'erc sot free to 
protect the natiot^'s interests, instead of watching 
the criminals. 

And what hajiptMW'd in Britain occurred in 
varying degress throughejut the civilized world. 
Men became better. This is what Belgimn did 
for the world ; and it was a service for wdiieh 
mankind ' can never sufficiently thank her. 
The crisis was one towards which the civilized 
world had been inevitably advancing for many 
years ; and to the historian of *the "distant • 
future the era of' 1014 will .«<till stand out as a 
great lar»drnark, for- a companion to wdiich his 
eye may even ti*avel down the long perspective 
of centuries to that, time when Clirist preached 
“ peace on eailli and gotidwill tow'ards men *’ — 
the idea which, to repeat ^Ir. Asquith's phnwe, 

** still dominates mankind.*’ That in most 
spheres of human activity it has seemed little 
more than an “ idea,” os far removed from 
daily practice in individual as in international 
life, has boon due to the stress of the persistent 


struggle for existence, 'riie idea ” ^ was in 
every lu^art ; but- the )>ri^ssure of necessity 
controlled every brain, and the brain was, 
almost always, the working partner. 

And out of the struggle for existence en- 
gineered by the brain arose the armed might 
of the GerniJin Kmpiro, a gigafitic organism 
deliberately constructed in ovory dc^tail upon 
tlujories of hard science. (Christ’s “ idea ” 
had no place in this ; although even in 
German dreams it asserted itself as tlw) final 
ambition — a world -i>eace of goodw'ill and 
contcMit under the sheltering wings of tin* 
Prussian eagle. 

Thus the real question at issue was w'h<*.thcr 
or not Christ's t<^aching should definitely Iw 
shelv€*d until Germany, after subduing the 
world, had time to attend to it. It would 
have been difficult, and rightly so, to per- 
suade the British nation that so plain an 
is.sue w'os involved in the quarrel betw^een 
Sorvia and Austria, or betw€)on Austria and 
Russia, or Germany and Russia, or even Ger- 
many and Franco. Treaty obligations might 
have coinpollod tho British Government to 
dt)clare war against Germany under conditions 
which did not apparently involve this issue ; 
for, treaties are entangling things wdiich some- 
timeh' drag a nation in the direction whither it 
should not go. 
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Whotlier wo should nocossarily have heeii 
onibroilod in a war bctwoen Germany and Franne 
wo\ild have depended u})on circiunstaneos ; and 
if the Kaiser had realized that the British Empire 
would headlong into war for the “idea** ot 
which Mr. As(piith s|)oke at Dublin, his diplo- 
mats Tnight have b(^en adroit luiough to shift tlm 
rupture with France on to ground where the 
“idea” had no place. But the fact was that 
the Gernuin mind, having itsi'lf shelved the 
“ idea -that the Right must j)revail by thcj wil 
of God — did not conceive that it c<mld still Im^ 
the mainsi)ring of Britisli policy, nay, more, that 
it should, as Mr. Asquith sai<l at Dublin. “ still 
dominate mankind.*’ So the (ierman. cliiiniing 
to be a superman, did not trouble hims(*lf to b ^ 
adroit in diplomacy. “ Finesse and s'criiples,’* 
he said -in action, if not in words — “ for weaker 
folk ; for me the maik*d list and the big batta- 
lions — and th<< big guns.” So the Gorman deli- 
berately embarked upon his course of war by 
committing a wrong — by outraging the neutra- 
lity of, a little State which he had pledged his 
honour to protect. His lofty excust^ to God and 
his own consciojK-e was that ho would make it all 
right afterwards. ” 1 shall defy God now,” ho 
siiid, ** in order to win iJiis war easily by a dis- 
honourable trick, and then, w)i(»n I have won the 
war and all Europe is at my feet, I shall con- 
descend to make amends to poor little Belgium 
wlu) will then be my grateful slave.** From 
tills mod dream ho ha<l a ruthi awakening at 
Liege. 

And in describing the German’s dream of 
treachery and conquest as “ nind,** we are not 
going beyond the facts of the <ia.se. ” Quern 
Dens vult perdere prius dementat ” — ” Whom 
God decides to ruin He first makes mad ’* — 
is the ancient Cliristian form of a still moro 
ancient classic proverb, founded — ^like our own 
simple old proverb, “ Pride goeth before a fall 
— upon the immemorial thoino of the oldest 
Greek tragedies in which Nemesis alw^ays waited 
grimly upon the insolence of trium- 


phant tyrants. This was the ailment of the 
Gorman. He was too swelled with pride in the 
Teuton “ thoroughness ** of liis own prepara 
tions for the conquest of the world in peace and 
war to be able to give way to the “ rights ** of 
little peoples. Ho would look into the matter 
after he had finished liis conquest. Belgium and 
Britain — and God — must wait until then 
'^riioHO may not bo the exact words which the 
» German Government used, but they convey 
no oxaggoratioii in fact of the attitude whicli 
that Government adopted. It had quite 
forgotten the idea which still inspires and 
dominates man kind — ^theidoa that in defending 
the Right we fight on the side of God. 

Thus the Gorman, who delilioratoly omitted 
the Right from his scheme of world-compKJSt, 
unconsciously did greater service for the Right 
than any philanthropist could liavt? coiiccm \' od 
in his wildest dreams. 

“ It is my Imperial and Royal intention,” 
said the Kaiser in ofloct on August 3, 

“ to give considi^ration to the wishes of God 
with regard to Bf‘Igium when I sliall have 
oxt'cutod my Impi'rial and Royal will with 
r<*gard to Franeje and the pcstik'ivt and con- 
temptible Engl ish.** .\s a foreigner liis Imperial 
and Royal Majesty Mas not to be blamed for 
failing to observe that, besides the English, 
there Trero Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Canadian > 
Australian, South African, Indian, and many 
other contingents concerned in the offence of 
lese nuijeate wliich he so much resented. Even 
tho.se natives in South Africa who are wisely 
prohibited from carrying amts had petitioned 
the Government that they might be allowed to 
“tlirow a few stones” at the Germans!' 

Thi^ Kaiser did not dream of the magnificent 
work which ho was doing ; how he was M'elding 
the Empire upon which the sun never sets 
into a single active organism for the good of 
the world and to the glory of God. He was 
thinking only of Germany as typified in its 
Supremo War J..ord, himself. 
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T he position of Ri'luiuin in thu (la>s 
innn«sliuti‘ly followinjj; tlie outbr(*uk 
of tJi(‘ Wiir was oik* of obvious p.'ril. 

* ' TJio forts of coiit rolIcNl the 

Siiain roads from Gormuriy |o the coast, but Liege 
could not hope to liokl out against a rc»solute 
German attack for m >rc than a few days. Once 
Liege fell, tlierc wtTe lU) effective hjrlress 
fiefeneo^ between the (Wnian froutic^r and Ant- 
werp. » Brussels was an open city, and the battles 
fpf its posseNsioii must be fought, not in its 
suburbs, but farther afield, in the luaglibouriiig 
districts of AnTschot, Diest, Louvain, and 
VVavre. If (ilermauy made a sustained at t< mpt 
to conquer Bolgiuin, it \vas evident that no 
unaided effort of tlie Belgians could save it. 

The hope of the nation lay in two possibilitii*s, 
the arrival of immediate aid from England 
and France, or the chancc' that the Gennan 
Armies would advance, not to the coast, 
but straight to Paris. The ro*a<i fo Paris. lay 
to the w »Ht. Hence, even although daj' by day 
the news from the front foresliadow<*d the early 
captiHo of Liege, the people of Northern 
Belgium hoped against hope tluit their homes, 
at least, would escape the horrors of foreign 
occupation. 

• The country on the Franco -Belgian frontier 
between the Lys and the Yser and the valh^y of 
the Somme below Amiens ^coidd be flooded, 
from which it seemed to follow that the right of 
VoL. I.— Part 10. 3«1 


the main Gennan advance on Paris would be 
limited by tlio lino Li6ge-BmsselH-Lille-Amiens. 
The tlermans were very unlikely to make cc^ti- 
sidorablo detacljments until aft€*f their main 
object - - the rout of the hostile field armies - had 
been attained. Hence it was likely that thi* whole 
f‘oimtrA- Avost and north of tho line indicatcsl 
Mould escape effective occupation until after the* 
(teriJian fulvance on Paris •had succeeded or 
fuiltNi. 

To the people of Belgium war came ini-. 
desiri'd and unsouglit. Thi^y had nothing to 
gniii by it and evcTy thing to lose. Social re- 
form, not militarism, had been their aim. The 
Arm.\, and all tbaf*had to do AA'itli the Army, 
was for long regarded witli a feeling of in- 
ditference not untouched with cont(*mpt. There 
w’as iio strong military (*ast<', riS in France and 
Germany. Trusting to tlu* pledged word of 
Europe, guaranteoing Belgian indcqiendence 
.Mild })ermaricnt neutrality, tlit^ Belgian Parlia- 
ment had until 1912 neglected adequate prepara- 
tions for national defence. Compulsory service 
Nvas only compulsory for the poor or those with* 
out influence ; the time of training was far too 
short. Serviei' in tho ranks was regarded as a 
task to be avoided whene\ or oiiportuuity offered. 
While France and Germany endured the heaviest 
burdens to maintain thc'ir fighting strength, 
Belgium devoted iiersi*]f to cQi^mercial tod iti- 
dastrial progress. / « 
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Soc;inl problfins, jirisiiij* <jut uf the density of 
tile ])ojjtilatioiL and the eoiiiparative poverty of 
a. liirjTe iiiiinher of the people, were the main 
subjects of public cotieerii. fridustry was care- 
fully erieo\ira^(»d. Cooperative exjieriments were 
initiated, and the staiulard of well-beiii^ of 
thc^ people was ajipreeiubly raised. Tlu^ Bel- 
gians W(Te ablo to boast- -with a large degree of 
truth — that their country aiforded the jnaxi- 
niuin of comfort and tlio uiiiiiinuni of (‘xpe^nse 
for thos(5 living in it of any part of Western 
Europe. Belgian manufactures stemlily gaineti 
re])Utation. The jiroducts of the Coekc».rilI 
Ironworks at I^iege, for example, coinjieted 
successfully with those t>f Genuajiy, England, 
and America, flelgium became a favourite 
centre for the iTection of factories, many 
German and British linns maintaining works 
on the various rix'or banks. Antwerp grew to 
be one of the largest and best 'equijjjied slapping 
ports in Europe. Belgian fineaici' was making 
itself more and more felt in certain specialised 
fuOds. I'he Belgians w<»rc markedly active in 
the newer markets of the xvorld. In China and 
in (\*ntral Africia., in South America and in 
Manchuria, their representatives were found 
seeking concessions, laying railways, promoting 
electrical schemes, and acquiring power, 

Belgium, with its ideal geogra))hical position 


and its widi^spn^ad prospcTity, aroused en\'\ 
and desire of its ambit ions and powerful neigh- 
bour to the south-east. Germany wanted an 
outlet to the sea — Antwerp ami Zeebriiggc.* 
would afford it. Germany wanted an oi)en road 
to the heart of France-- the road lay right 
through South(^rn Belgium. It was the unhappy 
fortune of this little kingdom to he thci ^faboth’s 
Vineyard of Europe. 

It is tru(‘ that since 1012, alarmed by the 
growing German inenaee, sustaiiu'd efforts had 
been made to reme<ly the backward defoners of 
tla country and to recreate the Army. But a 
great national army cannot be created in less 
tlian two years. Thus Bc*lgiuin found lierst^lf 
at the outbn'ak of the war lac^kiiig trained 
fighting men, lacking in equipment, lacking in 
officers, and Im^kiug in experience. What was 
not lacking, as events soon provcKi, was bold- 
ness, courage, and eagerness to meet the foe. 

Hod the Belgians been given time, they might 
have raised and trained within a few months a 
force of half a million men that could have at 
least held up the Germans along prepared lines 
of fortified places until France and England 
could come to their aid. But time was the 
one thing denied Bolgiimi. Her borders ran, 
from Vis<.» to ^Luxemburg, next to those 
of Germany. The German railways from 
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Di>8seIdorf, Cologne, and' Coblentz could bring 
strong armies into Belgian territory in a few 
hours, and line after line of long sidings were 
already prepared at each frontier station from 
which the troop trains could disgorge their 
men in the shortest possible time. The mili- 
tary headquarters at Aix-la-Chapelle were 
practically witliin sight of Belgian soil. Germany 
had riiocie all her preparations to strike at 
Belgium suddenly and overwhelmingly. Even 
before war was declared German troops crossed 
the border. Allowing for the necessary troops 
for the fortresses of Namur and Antwerp, 
Belgium co\ild put on the fighting lino after 
(ho fall of hiegc only a Field Army of about 
1 1 0,000 men to guard thc3 road to Brussels 
and the north. Against thcjsts the Germaiis 
aoiild easily bring a (piarter of a million 
men and as many more as might be 
necessary. 

The Belgians did not, perhaps, anticipate 
having to conduct their own defence for more 
than a few- daj-^s at the outside. They believed 
iJiai the British and the French would be able 
to give them strong lielp at once. Day after 
thiy, at the beginning of .the war, crowds of 
pi^ople stood on the front at Ostend, many of 
them with ])owcrful glasses, seareliing thi‘ 
horizon for the first signs of (Ik^ coming of tlio 
British Kclicf Expedition. Every Englishman 
throughout the country was constantly asked: 
** When will yotir troops arrive ? When 
news came to hand that a British Expeditionary 
Force hod left England, Brussels pafs^rs statcnl 
that it was landing at Zoebruggo and Ostend, 
and would soon be ligliting on tlm Meuse. On 
tiiore than one occasion ctouxIs hurried to the 
Gan* du Nord at Brussels on tluj rumour that 
fht' British had come. ])re[)ared to give them a 
gr( ‘at welcome. 

The Jielgians were ecpiallx' eontideiil of 
French assi.stane(\ They assumed that French 
armies a.s.seTnblecl between Namur and Verdun 
\vouJ<l move eastwards through Belgian Luxem- 
burg and the Grand Duchy of ljuxemburg. 
Br>lgiati hopes of the cooperation of the French 
were encouraged by tht* af)}U‘aVane% of Freucli 
Staff OfiicxTs in Brussels and of French cavalry 
in apparent strength from Longwy northwards 
to Geinbloux. Kepnrts were received that the 
French were advancing in force eastwards from 
Namur along the banks of the ^leitse towards 
Li^ge. It wiw known that they were strongly 
holding the strategic triangular position whore 
tlw' Sambre and the Meuse meet close to Namur. 

The Belgian people, os hai« been said, knew 
that their Army was in itself insufficient to 
offer an^' fK^manent rdsistanco to a Gorman 


attack. This, however, did not check the 
resolution of the people to fight to the last. 
A wave of patriotism swept over the nation 
that wip(Hl away all local andq>arty differences. 
The King voiced the cry “ Aux armed !” and 
led the viay to the trenches. He became in 
an hour the poinilar idol, and men who had 
persistently sought Ids overthrow admitted 
gladly : “ If we make Belgium a republic, we will 
have Albert as our first President.” The 
Socialists, a powerful and numerous group, who 
in the past had led the cause of pacifism aiid^ 
opposed iVrmy reform, were now among the first 
to volunteer for war. The Prime Minister 
invited the cooperation of all parties. M. 
Vanderveldo, the Labour loader, was appointed 
a Minister of State and voiced the sentiments of 
his i)arby when ho declared that the workers 
wf>uld defend their country when attacked with 
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tlin siuno airJoiir with wliicji ihoy had tlofendod 
tluMr liboi'fios in the [»ist. he tho orpraii 

of the Labour Party, called upon the workers to 
arm : “ Why do wo,” it asked, “as irreconc-ilablc 
aiiti-injlitarisls, cry ‘ Bravo ! * frfini tho bottom of 
(Mir Jiearts to all t1ios(» who oiler tliomselves for 
tho dofeuct^ of tho country ? B(?caiiso it 
is not only nec(vssary to protect tho heartJis 
and lioiTie.s. tlio wo i non and tJio children, 
hut it is also necessary to jirotect at the 
j)rieo of our blood the heritaj^e of our anci(nit 
^ freed oin. 

“(io, then, sons cf tho workers, and register 
youi* names as rocniits. ^V’o will rather die for 
tho idea of progrt^ss and solidarity of Iniinanity 
tlian live under a rf*ginio whose brutal forc(» and 
savage violence have wiped out right.'* 

WJ|ile the German troojjs wore flinging them- 
selves against Lii^ge, tho Belgians w(*re preparing 
for a stubborn national defence. The Army 
was already at its j)OHt, tho re.ser\ e.s liad been 
(Veiled up, the CU'jl ( luaid were being armed, and 
th(^, towns and villages south of Biiissels from 
Hassolt to Geinbloux and Namur wore held in 
forc(\ Tlie peasants in many villages gethered 
ttfjftf^ther. They brought out their guns — 
ancient fowling-pieiros, rook rifles, sporting 
guns, Anything they had. Those who had no 
giins covild at least secure knives, '^fhey banded 


tliomsolvfvs together an(l formed ]o(*al guards. 
No stranger could pass without satisfying them 
(•oncoming bis business. “ As showing how all 
tho roads heading to ll)(' front ar(^ guardcHl,'* 
wrote one coiT(?spoiKl(Mit who attempted to 
reach the front at this time, “ T ruf y say that J 
was slopped during a joimiey of. 70 kilometres 
no fewer than o2 times by jjolico, civil guards, 
soldi(^rs, and, last ])ut not kuist, by jjojvsants. 
Those latter are armed will) the most varied 
celk^ction of guns, far more fearful and wonder- 
ful than any 1 hav(' seen outside of a imisoiim. 
Many carry in addition liayonots wliich certainly 
must have h(^oii pi(tkcd up on the field of Water- 
loo. They shout in bad French and Flemish 
for any innocent voyager to stop, and swarm 
round yoiu car with the firm conviction that you 
are a s])y.^ Passports signed by tho highest 
military and envii authorities in tho country arc 
often of no avail wliatevor.” 

A spy fover Hj)read over the country, and 
there was good cause for it. People who had 
lived in different f)arts for years a.s trusted neigh- 
bour < suddenly disappeared, only to return later 
as guides for odvanco parties of tho German 
Army. Others were diseoviired attempting to 
injure telegrnpbs lind milwayr or endeavouring, 
by carrier pigeons and other imans, to keep iij) 
comiminieation with the Germans on the 
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frontier/ Some'J^were- disgui^l^ aa j^onks or 
nunai, ^ panab piciests, some, ^.con- 

trolled aemt ^urelesB apparatus. The OeUneii^ 
espionage department proved its 'hfflcienoy 
here' aa elsewhere in the ^arly days of tl^ 
war, 

The uprising of the peasants, admirable as it 
was as a revelation of national spirit, was use- 
less, if not worse than useless; from the point of 
view of real fighting strength. Chance groups 
of ill-armed and untrained civilians can present 
no effective resistance to regular troops. Tht> 
Belgian peasants caught a certain number of 
isolatfnl Uhlans, thus giving an excuse for 
subsoquent German severity against tho 
people at large. Soon their own authorities 
asked them to desist. The German com- 
iiiandors let it be known that thoy would 
shew no mercy to civilians who took up arms, 
but wQuld treat them and tfie diatricia from, 
which they operated with the utmost rigour. 
For civilians generally there w'oh to be one 
penalty for resistam^ - nloath. The places 
whero thoy fought were to be burned to the 
ground. Even the. civil guards, uniformed 
though they were, were to be treated os civilians 
and shotsat once when caugl^t w'ith arms in their 
hands. 


The Belgtai}[ ai|thoriti^posted lioti^'throui^* ^ , 
out the country wam^ civilians ^ ijiUti t)wy . 
must not resist German troops, but must leave 
^tary measures to the Army. The peasant 
Jilting did not delay the mai||i advance of the 
German Army for an hour. It endpd almost as 
quickly as it began, but not before a lerge num* 
b6r;Of men |bnd boys of all ages thioughout 
Brabant, ^Namur, Li6ge, and Belgian Luxem- 
burg had been sacrificed. Tt served to empha- 
size tho lesson that resistance to a powerful 
enemy must be organized in advance. The 
man who refuses to sorve his country in 
times of jx^ace by preparing for war may 
find, when real national danger comes, that 
his only occupation must bo to sit down and 
do nothing because lie ik — from a military point 
of view — good for nothing. 

The little Belgian Army used the time at 
its disposal during the German delay in front* 
of J.<i^go to tho best advantage. The whole 
southern countrysidt^ w'as prepared for resist- 
ance. Roadw'ays w'ere blown up with dyna- 
mite sticks. Cunning traps were l^id across 
tho roads for the IThlans, low and almost 
invisible barriers of barbed wire being arranged 
in two parts in such a ivay that ordinary traiiio 
could pass in safety with care but any attempt 
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te ruBh by would inevitably bring horses and 
riders to the groiuid. The country southward . 
oJ "Louvain, lent itself to guerilla warfare, 
being well wooded and suitable for the conceal- 
ment of small parties of troops. 

The sustained resistance of General Lemon 
and his garrison at Li6ge, described in the 
previous chapter, gave the main Belgian Army 
a few days of grace. Li6go was the princiiml 
railway centre for the lines southwards, the 
main roads ran through there, and the imyiortant 
bridges across the Meuse lay under the reach 
'^^f its guns. When the Belgian tmops blow 
up the bridge at Vise in the opening hours of 
the war, the Germans at once attempted to 
throw pontoon bridges across the river. I'hcnr 
first efforts were continuously unsuccessful. 
At Vi86 itself they built no fewer than 20 pon- 
toon bridges, it is re[)orted, each one being 
immediately destroyed by the guns of the 
Li6ge forts. One bridge was, however, erected 
within 200 yards of the Dutch frontier and 
considerable forces were poured in over it. 

While the Germans were waiting around 
LiAge for the arrival of their large siege guiiK 



BELGIAN SOLDIERS FIRING FROM 

COVER. [Undtrwood 6r UndtfWfod> 


which were to dMtroy the forts^ a strong, 
forpe — no fewer than five army corps — ^was 
brought into the region to the south of the 
river. A cavalry screen was thrown across, 
the river and proceeded to overrun the country- 
side. Following the plan that had proved so 
successful in the Franco -Prussian War, little 
bands of Uhlans, Hussars, and Cuirassierei 
were sent out throughout the north. Many of 
these were apparently ill-equipped for tlieir 
task* They had no proper supply of maps, 
and they did not seem to have any definite 
plan except to move ahead luitil they got in 
touch with the Belgians. 'Hiey liad very little 
food. This was probably deliberately arranged 
in order to make them live on the country. 
Many of them wt»ro captured and many were 
killed. Jt is possible that the dispatch of these 
iiTisup{M)rtod and isolated little bands was 
purposely devised, not alone to kecjp in »,.an- 
plete touch with the enemy, but also to give 
the Belgians a false idea of th(i Gorman prepara- 
tions. It is a well-known and admitted 
principle of German military strategy to make 
a show' of weakness until preparati )ns ans 
c(»mpleted which enable an army to^ strike 
with its full strengJi. And if the German 
cavalry were defeated at some places they 
drove t(Tror home in others. 

Soon the reputation of tlm Uhlans spread ' 
throiighh I ndreds of villages, as that of men w'ho 
spared neith'r tlieiusolves nor their foes, w'ho 
n)de njcklessly against any enemy in sight, who 
died w'itJi a laugh when beaten, and who slow 
man and boy, ruined women and burned 
Iinnes without compunction and without 
mercy wlierever they wont. It is* not necessary 
at this point to inquire how far this reputation 
was descu’ved, or how far th'3 advancing German 
cavalry were actually guilty of the charges soon 
to be laid against them. It is clear, however, 
tluit their instructions were not only to find 
out wliat forces were in front of thorn and 
what serious n\sistunco would have to be 
faced, but also to strike fear into the hearts of 
the })cople. 

The countrysklo between Li<^ge and Louvain 
preiiented a sombre picture in those early days 
of the war. The fields were ripe for liarvest, 
T)ut there wore no men to spare to gatlior the 
crops of golden corn, and the women and 
children hiid in many cases fled northwonls. 

In the villages some houses had been destroyed 
by the Belgians themselves lest they should 
afford protection for the enemy, while others 
had been burned down by advancing Germans. 
Every road was barricaded, and behind the 
lines of barrels and bushes and the earthen. 
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GERMAN SHELLS BURSTING IN A FIELD NEAR THE BELGIAN POSITION WHERE 
* « INFANTRY WERE CONGEALED. [OaOf Minor. 


oiabankineiitH little coinpanios of soldicra and 
civil guardrt lay waiting. Many of those men 
wore reservists who had been called up almost 
without notice — fathers of families and resjx)n- 
sible citizens whose hearts were still full of 
anxiety for their families and their affairs. 
Aln*ady they showed, however, abiuidant sigiLs 
that the aneiesnt courage of the men of Flanders 
could still bo counted uiion. Them w»\s a gay 
grimness among th(Jin that betrayed the bom 
fighting man. Their discipline w»w lax, their 
military knowledge was in many eases trivial, 
and they wen^ ill -pix?pii.red for the physical 
and material strain of day-and-night work 
against an active foo in the ojxin. But none 
would deny their courage or their zeal. Tho 
pity of it was that men so brave and so tine 
should not have been moro fully prepared 
for the iremoiidous task ahead. 

Many regiments started ouf aiifeompaniud 
by priests, who exhorted tho soldiers to figlit 
for their country and their faith. 'Phe 
wives and friends of tho soldiers visited them in 
tho very front line of trenches, bringing them 
food and cigarettes. These men wore fighting, 
many of them just by their homos, almost 
within si^t of thoir own families. They did not 
hesitate, however, to sacrifice everytliing in front 
of thorn that could help the onemy. The rail- 
ways were torn up, bridges wore blown into the 


air whenever possible, and tuimels were blocked 
by derailing locomotives and then sending others 
crashing into them, forming one great tangled 
and mixed mass. ^Jlio Belgians laid part of tho 
country to waste— the Germans, as they 
advanced, completed the w’ork. 

TJio Belgians at first made some use of aero- 
planes for reconnoitring pijrpi)Bes. But their 
own peasants and volunteers fired on every aero- 
plane tliey saw, and there is only too much 
reason to believe tliat tJiey brought down several 
Belgian iveroplanos in that way. Orders were 
issued when too late to stop this indiscriminate 
shooting. Gradually, os the Gorman armoured 
Taubo aeroplanes came into action, loss and less 
was hoard of the Belgian aircraft, and before the 
fall of Brussels tho German aeroplanes appa- 
rently hold supremacy of tho air. 

At the end of tlio first week the Belgian mili- 
tary authorities expressed considerable satisfac- 
tion with the state of affairs. Li^ge was^still 
holding out and was engaging tho attention of 
tliree German Army Corps. In numerous minor 
engagements the Belgian troops had proved their 
mottle. Tho Belgian cavalry in particular had 
distinguished thoinselvos by the most reckless 
bravery. ‘Tout est oalme. Tout va bien ” 
was tho phrase on many lips. Reports wore 
even circulated that the Germans were con- 
templating retirement and were entrenching 
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THE LAST STAND MADE BY THE BELGIANS AT LOUVAIN. 

\,Reiord l*h‘> 


thonisol\^ on the bmikH of th(» river Our t lie 
and in Luxemburg to protect their retreat, 

I'lio reality wan vi^ry difTerent. Tiie Ooriiians 
liiui at lant 8U(‘eeeded in en^diug a bridge at 
Jaxho over wliich th<»ir cavalry and lieavy artil- 
lery could be conveyed. A considerable force of 
cavalry hfvi already <5rossed the river, and tliis 
made a ])roliniinary advance while the main force 
took u]) its position. 

On Sunday, August 0. iwn divisitais of Oeriiiaii 
cavalry, numbering i hout 7.1)00 sabres, an<l 
HupporUsd by infantry, iiiov'ed u])war(ls towards 
the Ilasbayo. The peo])]e of Tongres were sur- 
])riHed that day to tind a detachme:it of tlH> 
enemy ri<iing down their main street, 'Fliere 
wiiiS a sudden panic, and iJoopk^ hastily closed 
and barred their windows and locked their doors, 
leaving the roadways deserted. The cavalry nale 
to the town hall, and thorc^ nrde.Hxl the mayor 
to produce his money chest and to lowt^ the 
Belgian flag lianging out of the window. I'he 
mayor refused to lower tlie flag, whereupon the 
(iormans lowered it for him. They appro- 
priated the town's money and seized 10,000 
franos at the post offu^e. Thou they ordered 
food, for which they paid, and had a meal in tlie 
market plooo. 

C'avalry moved forward ahuig different roads 
and joined issue with the lU^lgian troops all 
along the line at St. Trend, Tirlemont, Oh;ihu»1. 
(juxonhoven, and at smaller ))lnceH. The* 
(vorinan trooiis wore accompanied by motor 
inachino-guns. which did groat execution. It 
is evident that tlioir purpose wtis only to 


n»coimoitre and not. to engage in serious battle, 
for, after some skirmishing, they retired. The 
l^elgians itiiagincKl that they had defeat ihI and 
driven them back. ‘ 

On the next day word came into Louvain, the 
Belgian Military lletubpiarters, that a Oormari 
scouting force of 6,000 cavalry w’as moving up- 
wards cl(»He to tin? Dutch frontier. That sariio 
afternoon the Oermnns captured Landen, only 
38 miles oast of Brus.scls. A passenger train was 
stopjHxl when it arriv^cKi there by a strong forco 
c»f the enemy. The OermaTis destroyed tlie 
tc^legraphic af>[)aratus and the railway signals 
and tore up the rails, and then moved on. 

Ill addition to the cavalry reconnaissanen, 
military aeroplanes were now to bo soon advanc- 
ing and hovcTing at great height over the Belgian 
])o.sitions. 

Another ongagiunont was reported at Tirlo- 
mont, where tliero was a flerco cliarge of Belgian 
lance;*s against German irtilans. Tlio lancora 
routed the Germans, who returned lalor, how- 
e\'er, with reinforcements and with machino- 
gims and^f(»rcpd the Belgians, in turn, to fall 
back iijion their infantry Bupfiorts. 

Ifasselt was the scene of a sustained fight. 
Hero a Gorman cavalry division supported by a 
battalion of infantry and 12 guns attacked 
a Jkilgian force consisting of a cavalry division 
and a brigade of infantry. The place was 
taken and retaken three times. 

It became evident that the plan of the Gorman 
Army was to move northwards tlirough the 
jiittin between Hasaelt and Haolen and to set^k 
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to turn the Belgian Army. So long os tho 
Belgians could hold the line they had taken 
up from Hasselt to St. Trond and Tirlemont, 
all well. But this line was soon broken, 
and strong German forces attacked Hasselt on 
the one side and floelen and Diestonthe other. 

Karly on the morning of August 12 a force 
of Gorman eavalry, estimated at 10,000 men, 
a(‘.companied by artillery and a few infantry, 
moved forward from various directions towards 
Haolen and Diest. The country in this region 
is intersected by three tribiitarios of tho 
River Demer, tho I Terek, Gethe, and Velp. 
In order to reac^h Diest it was necessary to 
cross the Gothe at ihu'len. 'J'he Belgians 
were fully informed cii tho (h.Tman iwlvance 
and had laid their phuis to meet tlKuri at this 
spot. Barriciuh's wer«^ cnujted iwid entroiicrh- 
ments dug and fit'ld artillery pliveod in 
a<lvantageous positions. Tho Germans ap- 
proached about. 1 1 o’fdock in the morning and 
wore allowed to dr«a\v comparatively near, 
when the Belgian artillery opened on iliom. 
Tht^ German guns wore quickly' unlimbored 
and an artilk^ry duel followed. The Jh^lgians 
had their ranges and wert^ able to plant their 
shrapnel over thi^ cavalry with great effect. 
Tini utmost violence and courage were shown 
on either side. The Belgian cavalry attempted 
to charge the (U^rmans but failed on account of 


the broken nature of the ground. The German 
cavalry in turn came on at a gallop against the 
Belgian bamcades. As tliey approached, 
machine guns that Inwl been concealed opened 
on them, swooping many away. Notwith- 
standing their losses tho Gormans rude right 
up to tho barricades, attempting to break 
tliroiigh them or to totir them down. The 
effort was hopeless, and after losing three- 
fiftliH of tlu*ir offeetivo strength the Germans 
hiMl to retire. 

Other German forei^s attempted to advance 
at Corton(K>kcn. 'rhoro were lights at several 
rivor bridges. K very where the result was 
tlie same. 'J'ho Belgians themselves wore tho 
first to proclaim tho great courago shown by 
tho Germans in this siistainc'd engagement. 
At one point wlion they were driven bock the 
survivors soiiglit to ontrenc.h thcmsolvos behind 
a raiTipart of deiul horses and deiui men. 

t'ompared with tho fighting that was soon 
t.o follow, tho engagement at Hm‘len t^d Diest 
may s«'cm too small l«> demand much attention. 
It was a striking c^xample, howovt^r, of the way 
in which tho Belgian soldiers, many of thi'iu 
called to tho (iolours from tho ri^sorvos only a 
fortnight before, wore abltJ lo face tho foe. 
Several stories were told of tluj conduct of the 
Belgian troops. Hero is ono ; — 

** Ono notable instance of Belgian bravi?ry 



GERMANS HOLDING A REVIEW IN RUINED LOUVAIN. 
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THE CHURCH AT HAKLEN. 

All Belgian Churches appear to have afforded 
special targets for the Germans. 

[Nropspaptr illustrations* 

is found in thu conduct of a farrior sorgeaut, 
Hoiisaeau, of the (J!lias8eiir.s u Clieval. At the 
head of eight men he charged a whole squadron 
of Uhlans, who dispersed, leaving many dead 
and wounded. The brave squadron of Belgians 
returned in triumph to Hm^len with a dozen 
excellent hordes as trophies of their exploit. 

“ During the afternoon Lieutenant Van 
Dorcii, who w'os siMH)ialIy detailed to defend 
Diest, was asked to send reinforcements to the 
neighbouring village of Zechk. 'Fhere was 
a difliculty, insomuch as practically all the 
available troops bad been him it forward to 
Haelen, but, undismayed, Tdeutenant Van Doron 
summon d the town lire brigade and, picking 
up as many soldiers os he could from different 
l>osts on the roiul, made a dash for Zechk.” 

There was a fight at Kghozee, 10 miles to 
the north of Namur, where a party of 350 
Uhlans rode up, preceded by 00 cyclists, who 
had forcibly requisitioned three motor-cars. 


one of them belonging to a doctor of the Belgian 
Red Cross Service. The Gormans stayed at 
the place for the night, and in the morning a 
Belgian airman, flying low over the cornfield 
in which they had parked their horsc.s, drew 
their fire, thus revealing their whereabouts 
to some Belgian cyclist scouts, who hurried 
in the direction of the firing. “ 1'he Uhlan 
cyclists, who were out scouting, saw them 
coming,” wrote the special correspondent of 
The Timen in describing the scone, “ and tckIc 
back as hard as they could to give the alarm. 
.At once there was a general sauve qui pent. 
Most of the Germans were sitting quietly 
in the caftSs of the village of Boneffe at 
the time, talking to the villagers. 'Fhey 
rushed off down the road away from 
Egbezeo leaving everything behind them, 
horses, rifles, mitraillouso guns, and the riv- 
quisitionod motor-cars. The few' men who were 
looking after tlio horses in the cornfield let 
them loose, the bugler who was with tJie fugi- 
tives sounded a call to which they rallied, and 
as the pursuers, only about 30 in number, came 
round the corner of the road into tlu» 

Uhlans tlirew thom’^elvos on to thi'ir horses and 
galloped off. The Belgians meanwhile dashed 
into a trench in a field of beet root, ^about 500 
yards off, w^hich luul been tlirown up last w'eek. 
to repel tlie oxjMXjtod German advance, and 
o{>oned fire on the horses and the retreat ing 
Uhlans on the road. They killed four -or five 
men in the field and about 35 more in the 
retreat, including an ober-lieutonant and, it is 
thouglit, the colonel and several of the liorses.' 

On Friday, August 14, it was officially an- 
nounced tliat Frencli troops liad entered Belgium 
by Charleroi and had joined forces with the 
Belgian Army. Tliree French offioers hod been 
attached to the Belgian lieodquarters and two 
Belgian officers were to represent the Belgian 
Army Avith tjie French troops. The French ad- 
vanced northwards from Cliarleroi in the direc- 
tion of Wavre. Tliey wore re]:)orted to be hold- 
ing a very strong position, and numerous ongage- 
iiients were report fxl between the* French and 
German cavalry. 

Then followed a slight pause. The Germans, 
having discovered the strength of the enemy, 
awaited reinforcements. Theii cavalry scouting 
parties, however, kept creeping around by the 
Dutch frontier until some of them wore within 
25 miles of Antwerp at Ghoel and Moll. The 
Gormans, os they travelled across the country, 
ruined most of the villages they left behind them. 
They hanged or shot every peasant suspected of 
resistance ; they returned to places where 
isolated Uhlans had been.killed a fewrdays earlier 
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and razed thorn to the ground. The mere 
suspicion of having attacked (Jleriiians was 
sufficient to ensure death. The policy of whole- 
sale terrorism was carried out on too wide a 
scale to have been anything but a deliberate plan 
executed in obedience to oiders from head- 
(quarters. The German General Staff probably 
aimed not only at terrorizing the Belgians and 
stamping out any sign of civilian resistance, but 
also at creating such alarm tliroughoiit the 
neighbouring Dutch districts that the people of 
Holland would not permit their Government to 
take steps against so merciless a foe. 

Tlio Belgian General Staff continued to issue 
reassuring bulletins concerning the position at 
tlie front, but it could have h»ul no delusions 
about the real state of things. It became evi- 
dent, hour by hour, that the position of Brussels 
was becoming more perilous. Once tJie Belgian 
Army w'as turned Brussels must fall. Should 
the Germans renew the attack at Diest an<l 
succeed, not only would Brussels itself be open, 
but the entire Field Arin> would be tJireatened 
with capture. Brussels could not be defended. 
It is tiMe that 20,000 civil guards had been 
armed w'ith Mauser rifles and the environs of the 
city Jiad been entrenched and protmited with 
barbed wire entanglements. Trenches maimed 


with civil guards might he of. some service^ in 
checking a slight cavalry raid — ^they could do 
nothing of any value against the serious advance 
in force such as it was now more apd more 
apparent the Germans were attempting. 

On Monday, August 17, the Germans began 
their advance in earnest. One strong force 
drove itself in like a wedge between the French 
and Belgian Armies in the neighbourhood of 
Wavre. From Diest, from Tirlemont, and 
from a hundred villages around came news 
tliat the Germans were moving forward in over- 
wholniing force. 

The Belgian Army resisted desperately all 
along the line, but it w'as hopelessly out- 
nmnbored in men, in field artillery, and in 
machine-gims. All the villages had been made 
into entrenohcHl camps, with wagons upset 
across the roadways, wire entanglements erected, 
and trenches dug. But the Gormans ixdopted 
tactics before which such precautions w'ere use- 
less. Villages were first overwhelmed witli 
artillery fire. When the Belgian cavalry 
attem])ted to repeat tlieir former exploits and 
(tharge the enemy they were met by the fire of 
well-placed machine-guns, before which they 
were swept away. At the least sign of weaken- 
ing the German cavalry came on at the charge. 



TH£ VILLAGE OF MLELLE. \HnDtpA'Ptr IUu$lfatioHs» 

Scene of very fierce fighting. Remains of a German gun carriage. 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS TENDING THE 
WOUNDED, 

\Mru>sp<iPtr /llustraliomt. 

Tirleniont was tint scoiio of a spocially vifroroiis 
attack. Powerful ^Clornian guns shelled the 
place with groat effot^l, and then the (h^rinan 
cavalry siuldoiily chargc<l. TJioir advance was 
so rapid and so uiiex])ectod that nuiiibors of 
peaceful villagers, wuineii and cliildren, were 
unable to escape. Hurrying across the fields 
as quickly as they could it was impossible 
to got away from the thTinan cavalry, 
who followed them, shooting and stabbing 
men and women alike, riding down cJiildreii, 
Bweoj)ing over the place in a mad, njckh^ss 
charge. 

It became obvious tliat the Belgian Army 
could stay no longer in its positions. Further 
delay might well lead to total destruction. 
Some regiments were alretuly almost completely 
wii)ed out, particularly some of the cavalry. 
'J^wo mixed brigades w’ore given orders to hold 
the enemy back at any cost and to cover a 
retreat in the direction of Antw^erp. 

'J'he defeat of the Belgian Field Army all 
along the line was conqilete and overwhelming. 
The fighting started early bn Monday, August 
17th. In the darkness of that night the Belgian 
retreat began. 


Fverywliere it was the German artillery 
that broke the Belgian defence Now tlie 
Belgians were forced back to Vertryck. Next 
they were at Corbeek Loo, and from C'orbeek 
Loo they iiad to retire on Louvain, whore 
they were prepari:^! to make a last stand. 
At this point one consideration stayed them. 
In view of th«^ way they had been forced 
back, tJiey could hope to do no more at 
Jjoiivain than temporarily to arnist the Gor- 
man advance. I’lio Germans, already pressing 
up, would iindoiJ>)tedly shell and destroy tlie 
town, and would probably put it to the flames as 
they laid alri»idy thiif day burrmd numt>rou8 
villages. 

To every Belgian ],.(»uvain wa.s a city of })re- 
cious iii(‘mories, ri'garded witli veneration, to be 
guarded, ])rol(H*lt‘d, and shielded from harm. 
Its ancient University, its beautiful Town Hall, 
its quaint 141 b-eiMitnry buildings, and its price- 
less library, oniM» Inst could never bo replaced. 
To risk the destruction of Dieso would bo a crime 
against civilization. Yielding to this considera- 
tinn, tbe Uelgian Army rtdircHl beyond the city 
and allowed tli(» (bTipans to enter without oppo- 
sition. Tliey little imagined— for they had not 
yot n*iili/.ed the de))tlis to wliicli some (bTman 
commanders would go--t]uit in stirrondering 
Lniivuiu as tlu^y did tlujy wcto only Imnding it 
ov<a* to a worst' fato and a more remorseless 
slaughter tliari any which fighting could bavo 
involved. 

'J’lio position of tlio Belgian Army was im- 
possibltt. It ctaild not- liopo to keep back tlio 
(rersiuius. 'lb remain in the open much longer 
was to invite needless dt^slructioii. Tlie spirit, 
of tJie jiwn was for the moment shaken by tlie 
terrific attacks they hod endured. The Army 
was separated from the Froiich. Only ono 
course rtnnained — to aliandoii Brussels and to 
retire upon Antwerp. 'Jim main figliting liad 
fallen on thi' 1st, the 2nd, and the 3rd divisions 
of the Army. 'J’lie two mixed brigades that 
coveriMl their j-etreat Indd out for some hours 
ii.gaiu.st a formidable attoiik made by the 
Gervians beWveeu' Boc(|uoboort jind Gelrodo. 

The Belgian Staff considerwl it necessary to 
i.ssiie a somewhat elaborate explanation of tho 
rotirenioiit. It ran as follows : - - 

** At tho jiresent moment tlie general situation 
in tlio Belgian theatre of war may be described 
U.S follows : — After Jiaving lost a great deal of 
thn », a largo number of men, and a great quan- 
tity of material, the Prussian Army has managed 
to gain ground on both banks of tho Meuse up to 
a line where it is in contact with the Allied armies. 
The German troops on the north side of the 
Meuse belong to various corps whose operations 
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have been principally directed against Li4ge 
and who in the course of time have become 
available in oilier directions. There is also a 
strong force of cavalry, by means of which the 
OormaiiB have been able to make a great show 
by extending to the north and south. In the 
south they came into collision with our troops 
and wore repulsed. In the north, on the other 
hand, they found an open road, and small por- 
tions of them managed to make dashes far afield. 

“ In a word, the Germans liavo taken tho 
measure of our position, but that they should 
have lost a fortnight in attaining this result is 
ail to tho honour of our arms. That may have 
incalculable consequences for the issues of the 
operations. The normal development of tho 
latter according to the plan concerted between 
tlie Allies may lead to the carrying out of 
‘ mana^nvres ’ — that is to say, to chaTiges of 
position in order to effect a change in tho gcmeral 
situation. Wo are on tlio outside wing, whore 
these manmuvres are nearly always necessitated 
either for the direct or indirect protection of the 
dank. Our Army therefore must necessarily 
modify its original positions and thus carry out 
comfiletoly the first task devolving upon it, 
wliic;h consists in gaining time. Tl>ere is, con- 
sequently, no ground for anxiety if tho Army 
makes a movement in such and such a direc- 
tion, and arm-chair strategists need not occupy 
themselves with the arrangements mode, hut 


should realize that our Army now belongs to a 
co-ordinated whole and rexnember that the 
strategic conditions ha\*e entirely changed since 
close contact has been established with our 
allies on our right. 

** The object of the operations as at present 
going on is not to cover such and such a district 
or such and such a town, which has now become 
a iriatter of only secondary importance. 

“ The pursuit of the aim assigned to tho 
Belgian troops in tho general plan of campaign 
preponderates over everything. This object 
cannot be revealed, and tho most well -inf onned 
persons are unable to discover it, in view of the 
veil of obscurity wliich is rightly being spread 
over all the news allowed to como through re- 
garding tho operations. Fighting is going on 
along the whole front from Basel to Iciest 
Tlie closer tho contac^t comes Ijeiween the two 
armies and the closer one gets to a deci8i\'e action 
the more one must expect to see an advantage 
gained at one point while ground is lost at 
another. That is only to be expected in the 
case of battles taking place over such Immense 
fronts as those occupied by the great armies of 
modem times. 

“ To simi up, one may say that what is going 
on at our gates is not tho only thing to bo 
thought of. A strategic movement conceived 
with a well-defined object is not necessarily a 
retreat. Tho fighting which has taken place at 
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tlio front during tho Inst few days lias resulted 
iA making Iho eiUMri> inoro circumspect and in 
di«laying his forward march, to the grcnit advan- 
tage of thr wht)l(^ H(;heme of operations. There 
is nt) n^ason at the present time for letting one- 
Holf be hung up, thus playing into the hands of 
tlie (tCTnians. Tliat is the motive' of the' move- 
ments tmw Is'ing carried out. We are not 
beaten, far from it, but are making arrange- 
ments f«>r bt'at-ing the eiu'm^' in the ls*st possible 
conditions. Tlu^ jaililic should, in tliis mattcT, 
place all trust, in the coinmander of the Army 
an<l shrnild remain calm mid confident.’* 

Jt has bc'eu asked why the French .Army, 
resting upon its lines from Namur northwards, 
did in»t, by a forward movement, att(‘rnpt to 
rt‘lieve the Belgian position. A considerable 
<hTman force was already facing and engaging 
th(' French. 'Flu' blow on tlie Belgians came so 
suddenly that t here wiis scarcc»ly tinw' for Freneli 
n'lit'viiig forces to arrive. Furtht^r, there i.s 
every reason to believi' that tlu' PVench at thi.s 
stage were not in siiflicient force nortli of Namur 
to make .such an advance possible. 'J*lie main 
French armies were concentrated, not here, but 
further south. Even after the Belgian Field 


Army had been defeated the French General 
Staff apparently believcHl that the advance into 
Belgium w'as little more than a feint mode to 
take attention off the Alsace-Lorraine front. 
Believing this, it refused, until the danger to its 
ow'n left flank was almost overwhelming, to alter 
it.s original plans. 

Brussels, the J3(*]gian capital, rested secure 
from the ojiciiing of th(< war in the conviction 
that the English would eoine to lielj) it before the 
Germans could arrive, and that another Water- 
loo would h*» fought beyond the suburKs of the 
city with the same result as the l^attlo 99 years 
+»('fore. 

I'h*' (h‘nfTal Staff issued n'assiiring bulletins. 
*riie J*ress fully supjiortc^d the attempt to main- 
tain the conlldeneo of the people. Thc're w’a.s 
little gniinbling. and no signs of weakening. A 
fit‘r(;<‘ flame of jiatriotism h»ui been kindled, 
and manifested itself among all classes. If devo- 
tion and sclf-sa(!rific(' could have mode up for 
lack of military training, it certainly would have 
been aeeomplished here. “ This is a war for 
home and for faith — in the truest sense of the 
word a holy w’ar,” wrote one observer at Brussels 
at the time. lt4ias united all classes ; it has 
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GERMAN TROOPS RESTING AFTER THE FIGHTING AT VISE. 

[Ntwspaper Iliustrations. 


made of the nation one man. The very clerks 
in the Government offices are giving their ser- 
vices vfiluntarily ; the workmen laj' telegraph 
wires, handle trains, [)erform all manner of 
services, in many cases without reward. In the 
country villages peasant women bring bread 
and Ixjcr for the soldiers, giving of their bt>st 
fre(»ly. They scorn payment. And the poorest 
of the poor have contributed their pencjo gladly 
to the cause.** 

There could no longer be any ignoring the 
rc^alitic^s of the war, even had the people 
tli'sinMil it. The city was now the great 
receiving homo for the wounded from the 
front. Koyivl palaces, hotels, jirivate houses, 
and public institutions were occupied by 
doctors and nurses, and steady processions of 
the w’ounded arrived either in specially equipped 
automobiles or by train. 1*h(? contingents of 
disabled men were n'ceived often enough by 
vast crowds who stood bare-headed and bowing 
as a t<>kt*n of resfiect as tlu^ stretchers were 
borne by. The Queen led the Red Cross work, 
and w omen of every rank joined in the mission 
of pity and help for the victims of war. 

Apart from the w^ounded, another* army ot 
war victims was begiiming to pour into the 
city — refugees from the villages and towns 
destroyed by the advancing Gt^rmans. Many 
of them had nothing but what they stood up 
in. Others had baskets and bags containing’ 
all that was left of their worldly possessions. 
Mothers came along footsore with their children, 
well-dressed mothers and well-dressed children 
often enough, accustomed hitherto to a life of 
comfort, and now with their homes burned 
and their mon-folk killed, penniless, not knowing 


what to do, where to go, or where to obtain their 
next meal. Here w^ero peasant women who 
told how their husbands and sons, venturing 
to resist the Uhlan outposts, had been promptly 
hanged from the nearest trees. Here were 
young lads wiio related how, in their villages, 
all the men had btwn seizo<l os hostages, the 
priest and the doctor and the schoolmaster 
shot, and the remainder sent off they know 
not w’here. Many of the tales wore more dread- 
ful still, tales which left tiio listener wondering 
wlu'ther grief had turned the brains of the jioople 
or wiiether the details wdiicdi they passionately 
poured out of outrage and mainjing and murder 
of women and children could bo true. 

Significant preparations w'cre going on for 
the defence of the city. Much conlidence was 
reposed in the civil guard, who could be soon 
drilling in the parks. Trenches w'oro being dug, 
and barb(‘d wire barricades j>ut up out on the 
Chauss(:;e de Louvain, in tlio Cliamps des Maiioni- 
vres, and beyond the comotories. The military 
authorities explained that these prwaut ions w'ero 
necessary because various scattcTcd bands of 
Uhlans w^ere about. They w ere being rounded up 
by the Belgians, and some of them might be driven 
bock ill such a w^ay as to fall upon the city, 
wliich therefore must be prot^ctc^d against 
the danger of a sudden raid. Such a raid, it 
was added in an ollicial announcement, was 
for that matter entirely improbable. 

On Monday, August 17th, however, the real 
gravity of the situation became more evident. 
Refugees began to arrive in incrc'ased numbers. 
The Government considered it necessary to make 
a formal statement of the measures taken for 
local defence. At the same time significant 
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BELGIANS DRIVEN FROM THEIR HOMES. 

{Ntwspaptr^^ Ulustralious. 


notices were put in the papers, warning civilians 
that they must not attemiit to resist German 
troops iU they arrived, but must stay in their 
houses, close their doors and windows, and do 
notliing which would give the enemy an excuse 
to shoot them down. 

The Press was under the strictest censorship. 
A decree of tlie 17th limited the editions of the 
newspapers to two a day. Later the limitation 
was mode still closer. Each paper, before 
publication, hod to be submitted in proof to 
military censors, who cut out whatever they did 
lot lik<\ Ono paper did attempt to give some 
warning of w'hat might happen. It was quickly 
brought to book. 

By the afternoon of the 17th it became clear to 
the authorities that Brussels could not be held, 
and it was determined to transfer the seat of 
Government to Ani/werp. The Official Journal 
attempted to minimize the importance of this 
news as much os it could in a notice 
published next morning. “ Contrary to the 
provisions of the law of 1859,** it said, “ the 
Government has remained in Brussels during 
the phase of the war in wliich our Army was 
alone to oppose the enemy. Now, when the 
Armies of our friends are on our territory, the 
Government has judged that its seat may without 
inconvenience be transferred to Antwerp, in 
conformity with the wish of those who created 
that great fortified position. 


“ It is not that events ore more grave than 
they have been hitherto. On the contrary, 
we. are recording a now success of oiur troofis 
supported by French cavalry. But os it is 
necessary that the transfer should bo nuulc^ 
normally and without the slightest interruption 
in the execution of the sovereign functions, 
the Government has considered it ’ preferable 
to begin to transfer the services of the various 
Ministries while the families of the Ministers 
remiun in the capital. Certain of the Ministers 
will therefore take up tlioir residence in Antwerp, 
where tho war services will be better plariod 
while the Army is in tho field. In deference 
to tho desire of the Government, her Majesty 
the Queen and the Royal Princes will remove 
to tho Palfice at Antwerp. As long as tho 
King remains among our valiant soldiers the 
establislunont of the Royal Palace will con- 
tinue to wo^ in Brussels. 

“ At the request of the Govommont several 
statesmen holding the rank of Minister, especially 
those of tho Opposition, will proceed temporarily 
to Antwerp.” 

Ev^en before the announcement was made 
the military archives had been dispatohed in 
motor wagons to Antwerp. State ^pers and 
treasure were also on their way. 

During all these stormy scenes of impending 
tragedy Brussels had had its fill of emotion. Day 
by day during the previous fortnight crowds had 
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assembled and demonstrated in the streets 
on any excuse. Now it was the King riding 
to Parliament, riding on a war-horse in the 
uniform in which he was to take the field at 
the head of the Army. Now it was the Queen 
and the Royal children driving through the 
streets followed everywhere by the shouts 
and acclamations of the people. Now it was 
soldiers going forth to the south, the regulars, 
the volunteers, the special corps, all of thorn 
siUToundcxi, not alone by their own friends, 
but by all who could gather to encourage thorn. 
Now the people found fresh cause for enthusiasm 
in the sight of the uniform of a French Army 
officer. That surely meant the arrival of the * 
French troops ! Now they cheered at the word 
that the English were coming. 

The city had determined to maintain its 
good spirits and to show a brave front. What 
if the (lormana wore only forty miles or so to 
the south ? The Allies would see to it that they 
came no farther. 

In the early days, before the Press restrictions 
were enforced, limiting the number of editions 
isHuid each day, the newspapers appeared 
every ho’w and wore bougjit c^agerly. The 
8tre<'tH were decked with flags. The “ Braban- 
^onne ** was heard on all sides. At certain 
hour** onojniglit have imagined, were it not for 


the processions of th3 wounded and the houses 
mfri^ed with the Rod Cross, that Brussels was 

f Then the great display of enthusiasm cooled, 
t^e constantly repeated rumours of the arrival 
of foreign armies turned out all to be false. 
Day after day people ^got tired of hearing that 
the English were a mile or two away, or the 
French just to hand. “ I received informa- 
tion this morning,” wrote one experienced 
correspondent on the day after the outbreak 
of the war, that British troops had landed 
and were on their way to the frontier to defend 
Belgian neutrality. I at once drove out to 
i^aeken, through which suburb they must 
pass. There I learned that the news was 
premature. French regiments are alleged to 
have arrived at Namur. Others are marching 
into Belgium.” Multiply such reports a 
thousandfold, add to them detailed accounts 
of the automobiles attached to the British 
Army, of the flower-decked guns, of the cheering 
and triumphant British troops, and of the 
coimtle.ss armies of French infantry inerching 
to the north-east, and the reiwler will have 
some idea of thes reports which, never proving 
true, made the hearts of the Bruxellois sick. 

Then there come something else to think of. 
Rumours of massacres at Vis^ racjked with 
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BELGIAN AIRMEN. iJV^spap^r //lustrations. 

They have been ol ^reat use In locating the enemy's positions. 


anxijity Tiiaiiy tho pc'oph' in thn rity who 
iiiwl friends an(l relatives at ^'iso. 'Flie stories 
of iuassa<;n* and of hiotiiig to tlu' sontii were 
no more impersonal tcj the folks of the 
capital than stories of tlie burning of Kentisli 
villagt's or Nortiiam|)t(m farms would be 
impersonal t(i Jjondoners. The authorities 
trie<l to suppn'ss tlui iweounts of a ruined country 
sidn, but the very atti^mpt mode them spread 
the more. Then the sight of the civil guards at 
drill around the town, the digging of entrench- 
ments and th<? building of tli(^ Imrricades, wc'ro 
reeogni/.(Ml ov'Cii by th<? most optimistic as ha\'ing 
a tremendous signifi(Mince. When on the 
morning of Tuesday, August ISth, it was known 
that the Government had transferred itself to 
Antwerp, anxiety became acute, 

Kven as late as Tu(*sday night, howov’er, many 
jwople in the city attempted to argue that all 
w()uld yet be well. The Frcncli, it was said, 
were assuming the aggressive and were hunting 
the Uhlans out of the woods and btick oc.tosh tl.6 
roails oo tween Namur and Brussels. The 
Gormans had changed their plan of campaign. 


They had Jost so much in attacking tiie Bt'Jgian 
Army that they would now abandon the north- 
ward move. “ From a good source I have 
the news,” wrote one correspondent on Tuesday 
night, ” that the Krt'iudi gi'fieruls have chosen 
theii* battle-ground and have the Germans now 
in such a position that they cannot avoid fight- 
ing a batt le in which two -thirds of their northern 
forces must bo engaged if it is to face? the main 
body of the FrencJi which has boon rolled up into 
Belgium.” Obviously, if such a fight came 
the Germans would bo too fully engaged to 
make an , irmaedititG attempt to press on to 
the city. 

Men told one another in the cafes and in the 
streets that the approach of tlie (jiormans 
formed part of the Allies’ j)lan. Tlioy were being 
lured on to destruction. They had not yet 
secured a victory. Brussels w'os the Imit and 
in attempting to take it the foe were to be 
caught in a steel trap from which there wouhl 
be no escape. 

The stories of coming victory grew as they 
passed from mouth to mouth. Meanwhile the 
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people could hear the dull sounds of explosions 
in the distance as bridges and roadwa 3 rs were 
being blown up to check the German advance. 
In the suburbs the poorest inhabitants gave up 
everything they could in helping to build up the 
barricades against the Germans. ** Hundreds of 
people,” wrote one observer, ” have sacrificed all 
their household furnitiure in the common causes. 
Beds, pianos, carts, boxes, baskets of earth — 
one child I saw filling up a basket from the 
gutter — ans all piled up. Roads and bridges 
had been destroyed wholesale.’* 

Diuing Tuesday night and all Wednr^sday 
armies of refugees poured in. They came in 
family parties, small and great, old women of 
80 helping along little toddling oliildren, men and 
women in their prime with faces stricken with 
grief which told of ruined homos and broken 
prospects. Some sat down in the iiu-in streets 
on their little bundles, waiting on fate. Others, 
people of means, rushed through in their car- 
riages to the coast. “ On Wednesday,” wrote 
one visitor, ” the aristocracy from the sur- 
rounding cliateaux began to come in in 
carts, motor-cars, and wagons. 1 saw women 
and chiWwu in every sort of clothes mixcnl up 
with household goods, many of whicih were quite 
without value in such a crisis, but which had 


been snatched up at the moment of departure 
These people with money did not stay a second in 
Brussels, but continued their wild peregrination 
towards the coast. Every motor, cart, and 
carriage was j)]aBtered with huge red crosses 
hastily improvised out of wallpaper, old petti- 
^ coats, or any material which happened to 
come to hand. That evening thousands of 
terrified peasants poiued down the Avenue du 
R6genl, weeping adB bemoaning their fate. 
They, poor souls, had no money and nowhere to 
go to. For the first time in thoir lives they 
found themselves homeless. It was a terrible 
sight.” Every train going to the north was 
packed with people. Thousands of Bruxellois, 
caught in sudden fear,* not knowing what to do, 
started tramping out on the road towards 
Ghent. 

The great masses of the people, however, 
took the graver situation with comparative 
calimiess, and most strangers who w^ero present 
recorded their surprise, not so much at the 
crow’ds of refugees in the stride ts or the crowds 
of others seeking to escape from the dty to the 
nf)rth, but at the vast numbor of men and women 
who wont about their work quic^tly right up to 
the end. Even yet they did not give up all hopes 
of succour. But if the worst were to come, the 
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German occupation of the city would be only 
•momentary. They rested content in the 
ri^litnesK of their cause. It became gewrally 
known on the lOth that the 'Belgian Army 
hiid retired from J^ouvain towards Antwerp. 
It v^'as reported at first that a (jonsiderablo 
Belgian force still held the high wooded country 
between Louvain and Brussels, that it was well 
equipped with artillery, ^and that it could hold 
any attack back. These trooj)s, it w'as added, 
would be still further reinforced, and would hav<i 
as their res(?rve the iiiuch-advcTtised c;ivjl 
miard. But those al tlu) head of affairs had no 
delusions. Tlmy knew very W'oll that any effort 
to check the Germans at this stage could only 
rc'sult in more or less destruction to Brussels 
itself. Tht're wore those who yt^t advocated 
fighting to the hist. They were in the minority, 
and cool fuivisers from neutral nations strongly 
urged the duty of not attempting an impossible 
task. To attt^iapt a battle at the harric-ades 
would only mean bombardment of tli(‘. city and 
street fighting, with all the horrors that str(‘et 
fighting entails. 'Fho wistT counsels prevailed, 
and it was resolved to allow the Germans to 
enter peaijefully. 

That night a proclamation was posted on the 
walls of Brussels, It was signi^d by M. Max, 
the Burgtnnaster, who in the anxious w't'cks 
that*followed was to win higVi reputation by his 


courage and common sense in dealing with the 
Germans, and read ; — 

Dc'spite thB heroic resistAnce of our troops, aided by 
tfie Allied armies, it is to be feared '•liai the enemy may 
occupy Brussels. In the event of such an occurrence 
I rely on the population to remain calm. Avoid all 
panic. The laws of war forbid the enemy ')btaining 
by force, information relating to national defence. 
The inhahit4ints of Brussels Ixavo the right t>o refuse 
all such information. ^ 

As long as I am alive or a free agent 1 shall endiMivour 
to protect, tile rights and dignity of my fellow-citizens. 
I ]»ray you to r«*iid»T my tosk less diftlciilt by abstain- 
ing frfuu all hostile acts. Citizens, whatever befall, 
listen t4i your Inirgomast-er. Ife will not. bet.ray you, 
JiOn ;7 iive a fret* and independont Belgium ! Jong 
li\o hriissels ! 

On 1'hur.sda.y morning th(' Burgomaster went 
out in a motor-car, accompanied by his four 
sheriffs, to meed, the Gi^rmnn military (;omman- 
<ler. He was attired in his scarf of ofiii.*e. He 
was ri^ceived with great, brusquenoss, biddcui 
to removcj his scarf, and then nskf'd if he 
was prepared to siirnuidor tlio city uru;on- 
ditionally. If not, it would bo bombardeil. Ho 
intimatcHl that ho hiwi no othi'r choice than 
to yield. He was theroupon informed that ho 
would bo held fiersonally res[>onsible for the good 
behaviour of the" citizens, and that any acts of 
vioh'iico on the part of the people against the 
Germans would be visited' on him and the other 
re.sponsible heads of th(» city. 1’he German troops 
w’ould enter and occupy the place that day. 
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M. MAX, ential News. COUNT VON ARNIM, ■ .SUnUvs. 

Burgomaster of Brussels. who was Military Governor of Brussels. 


The (Jernuiri Coiiiinaiuh'r, (Jciicral Sixtus voii 
issued the following procliiiniition, 
wiiich w’fis plaeard(Mi in Brussels : — 

Oerniaii troops will pass lhuss«*ls to-day 

and on the following days, and are oliliged by eircuin- 
slanoea 1.0 demand frf>m ^tlie city lodging, food, and 
supplies. All these niiilteis will be regularly arranged 
through the inunieipal autlmrities. 

1 expect, tin? ]iopulatioii to conform itself without 
resistance to these necessities of war, and in particular 
to commit no act. of aggression against t.he safety of ;he 
ti fxips, and i»rpm]>tly to furnish thesupidies demanded. 

In this casi' I give every guarantee^ for t he in-eserva- 
tioii of the eity and the safely of its inliaBitanUs. 

If, however, there should bo, as there lias un- 
ortunately been elsewhere, any act of aggression 
against the soldi<M*s, the burning of buildings, or ex- 
plosions of any kind, I shall be compelh'd t« lake the 
severest measures. 

The Oeneral Commanding the Army Corps, 

Sixtus von Arnim. 

During tho morning quiot crowds nsHcnihled 
n tho main streets in tho heart of the capital. 
No one knew quite what to expect. Every one 
was drawn by curiosity to see the arrival of the 
invader. It was told that the Germans were 


alrc'udy outside in great force on the romis to 
Waterloo, to J^ouvain, and to Tervuc*reii. 

Tho Gemiari (leiuTal vStalT hfwl evidently 
ordert'd that the entry into Brassels was to be 
made os ettectivf^ as possilile. In place of parad- 
ing the thinned rank.s of tlie regiments that had 
fought .so hard on tJie road from Lieg(% a fresJi 
Anny (^orps was brought up. The people of 
Brussels expected to see c^xluuisted and battU^- 
woni soldic'rs — men bearing scars and wounds, 
with torn uniforms mid depleted ranks. The 
reality was very different. 

Soon after 2 in the afternoon the distant 
sound of artillery fire proclaimcxi the approa<.*h 
of tho Germans. Then thc^ sound of music 
could bc^ heard, and tho advance guards of the 
tri\imphant Anny appeared. At the head rodo 
a Prussian general, described by onlookers as 

a swarthy, block-moustached, ill-natured 
bnite, dressed in khaki-grey.’* Had he been 
Apollo himself his looks would scarce have 
pleased the people of Brussels that day. Every 
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rogimcmt, infantry or cavalry, had its band, and 
the music of t he instruments was broken by the 
singing by the soldiers of “ Die Wacht am Rhein ” 
and “ Deutschland iiber Alles.’* The troops were 
fresh and marched as though on parade. Their 
uniforms wore new, their equipment undaTuaged, 
and their military cZan such as to ivrouse the 
unwilling admiration of the onlookers. The 
long procession of troops was estirnatiMl to 
nuiiiber 40,000. "Rvory branch of the Gorman 
service was represcnited. Quo part was a pro- 
cession of a himdred motor-cars with machine- 
guns mounted on them. TJiero was a com- 
plete siogo train. The whole Army was dressed 
in oiw» colour — a greenish grey. TJie very 
guns and the pontoon bridges and the equip- 
ment of the sappei*s were ail grey. It was the 
war ciress of Germany. 

TJm' Army ‘ moved ilown the Oiaiissw^ do 
Louvain into the Grands Houlevards up in 
the direction of the Garc du Ncird. As tlujy 
reached the main w'ctiun of th(j route the 
word of Gonunaud broke out ami tlic? infantry 
instantly broke into the famous (jcTtnan goose- 
step. It was a dramatic toii(‘h and it had its 
effcict. 

The p«3ople watched and wondered an(i feared. 


“ Towards the centre* of the city,** wrote the 
special correspondent of The Timea^ “ the 
crowds had gathered on the pavements ten and 
twelve deep. In stony silence they watched 
the Gorman soldiers pass ; the children ap- 
peared interested in the wonderful spectacle, 
women trembled and whispered beneath their 
breath, old men and men too young for the 
Belgian colours stood white as ghosts and 
speechless with anger.'* 

The troops quickly took possession of various 
strategic points in the city. All fears of im- 
mediate massacre were set at rest. The 
soldiers, so for from plundering the people, 
seemed anxious to prove the German power 
and prosperity by their display of abundance 
of money and their willingness to spend it. 
M*. Max, the Burgomaster, was still held re- 
sponsible for much of the routine work of local 
administration. The Germans appointed their 
own Civil Governor, who was the supreme 
authority. One of the first demands of the 
Germans when they had taken control viis for 
an indemnity of eight million pounds as a war 
levy. This demand the Biirgoina^^ter informed 
them could not bp complied with, as the city’s 
money had been sent away to Antwerp. 



A COMMON SIGHT IN DISTRESSED BELGIUM: 

Villagers flying from the approaching Germans. [h(§w9paptr ittuUfaHom, 






DESTITUTE BELGIANS. 

They came from the villages around Mallnes before the bombardment. 

[hitwtpapw lUuslrattonu 

• With tlie German entry into Brussels the comparatively small forces along limited fronts 
first stage of tllo war came to an end. The in Belgium, there was to 1x3 dirdet conflict 

Belgians had done their work well. They had lietwoen the big armies of France backed by 

succeeded in holding up the German advance the English agtiinst the forces of Germany^ 
in unexpected fashion. They had given first on the Belgian frontier and then on 

Framje time to complete the mobilization of French soil. Germany liad made ready 

her forces, and Enghmd opportunity to laud for her great blow. The ^blow was now 

her comjJetely equip] )ed Expeditionary Force about to be struck, to use the characteristic 

in France. The war was now to assume phioso of tho German General Staff, “like a 

another aspect. In place of the fighting of thunderbolt.” 
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CHAFfER XXIII 


THE FIRST FRENCH OFFENSIVE 

IN ALSACE. 


The Fkench Invade Alsace — Cktttcisms on General Joffre’s Strategy — His Career — 
The Frontiers Involved — Bei.fort the French Base — P'rrnch Frontier Defences — The 
Object of an Offensive — F’ermj nt in Alsace-Lorraine — Fkobabilitv of a German Offen- 
sive — The French Raid — Thann, Altkuich, and Mi^lhausen Catturkd — The German 
Counter-attack Forc^es the French to Withdraw — Superior rrv of I^'rench Artillery 
Khtabiished — Serious French Invasion of Alsace — Germans Routed — ^Thann and 
Mulhausen Retaken — ^I^ematuhe Jubilation in Paris — German Counter-offensive Drives 
THE French from the Lost Provinces. 


O N August 2 the Gemiaiis had violated 
tho uoutralily of Luxernbiu'g ; on 
tile 3rd they had jii\'ad<'d Belgium ; 
and from the 3rd to tho 5th they were 
attempting to take soiiK' of t) 10 forts of by 

a coup de fnain, "l\vo days later tho Freneli 
foroos, moving to succour tho Belgians, joined 
hands with their n(*\v allii's, while siimiltaneoiisly 
a French brigade from Belfort- at the point 
wliero tlio froiiticTs of (h'niiaiiy, Franoe, and 
Switzerland eonviTge— advanceil into Ijijier 
Alsaoc and, towards nightfall, ficoupied Altkireh. 
The next day — the 8th — Mulhaiisen was 

eut(jred by tho Fron(;h, and the following 
proclamation by (.loiUTal JofCri', the Fremih 
Conimauder-in-Chief, was being circulated 
among the Alsatians : — 

Children of Alsace, 

After 44 years of sorrowful waiting Fronchi 
soldiers once more tread the soil of your 
noble country. They are the pioneers in 
the great work of revenge. For them what 
emotions it calls forth and what pride ! 

To complete the work they have made the 
sacrifice of their lives. Tho French nation 
unanimously urges them on, and in the folds 
of their flag are inscribed the magic words 
“Right and Liberty.” Long live Alsace. 
Long live France. 

General-in-Chief of the French Armies, 

Joffre. 


The strategy of General Joffre in throwing 
troojw into Alsace when every sj)are ^an and 
gun w^as, as it liappt^ned, required in Belgium 
has t)ei*n— after the events — severely criticized. 
But, ill fairness to tjio FremJi gonoralissimo, it 
must be i^oiiited out that at the tinu^ it seemed 
to experienced critics to be justified. Mr. 
BcJloe, whose striking projjiecy \)f wJiat would 
occur if tiicj Germans invaded Belgium will 
be n'liieinberod, observed, ten days or so after the 
Freiicli ent(T(‘d Alsace, that tliore hod been 
” at tlie very otjier end of tlio field of war tho 
first signs of a moveini'iit that was to have a pro- 
found 1 ‘ffoct (tho future would show it) upon all 
succeeding operations,” and that, though the 
effect of “ this raid ” into Alsace w^as “ jiolitical 
rather than strategic,” there was “strategy 
behind it.” 

That was indeed probable. The French 
Coimnander-in-Chief was no liot-headod genera] 
of the Murat type. Born in 1852, he was, like 
lAird Kitchener, a student when the Franco - 
Prussian War broke out. Like Lord Kitchener, 
he had been an engineer. For tliree years he 
was occupied on the new fortifications for Paris. 
In 1885 he took part in the expedition to For- 
mosa, and afterwards organized the defences of 
Upper Tonkin. Tliree years later he joined the 
engineer staff at headquarters, and was em- 
ployed on railway work. He returned to tho 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF MULHAUSEN. 


Froncii colonies, but on this occfksion to Africa, 
directing the construction of the railway from 
Senegal to the Niger. It was largely thanks to 
Jofire that Timbuctoo was secured by the French. 
Next he saw service in Madagascar Again in 
France, he became Director of Engineers at 
headquai^rs, and afto words he was in com- 
mand of the 6th Infantry Division. From May, 
1008, to February, 1910, he commanded the 
Second Army Corps. Finally, he entered the 
Superior Council of War, and in 1911 was 
appointed Chigf of the General Staff. As Chief 
of the General Staff, he hod signalized himself by 
Bending into retirement five commanding 
generals whom ho had judged to be incompe- 
tent. Quiet, taciturn, masterful, lie was the 
last person to allow purely political considera- 
tions to dictate his strategy, MacMahon had 
gone to Sedan because the politicians at Paris had 
ordered him to. After Sedan Gambotta from Bor- 
deaux had, with disastrous results, manoeuvred 
the armies which ho had helped so materially to 
create. But Joffre was neither a MacMahon 
nor a Bourbaki. ‘*1 assure you,” said the 
French Minister of War at the opening of the 
struggle to an English journalist, ” that if I 
were to take a motor-car and drive into the 
Eone of operations without General Joffre’s 
permission General Joffre would have me 
turned out.” 

On August 3 the French generalissimo left 
Paris for the frontier behind which the French 
covering troops had been withdrawn some 
eight miles in order that it should be clear 


to the world, and especially to Italy, that 
the Germans, if they invaded France, were 
‘ unprovoked aggressors.* 

To understand the problem that tliis military 
scientist was called upon to solve it is necessary 
to have present in the mind a picture of the 
frontier open to attack by Gennany. This 
frontier starts from the point where three 
countries — Switzerland, France, Germany — 
meet, ruj^s north for 70 miles, and then strikes 
north-west fur 275 miles, finishing on the 
Nortli Sea some seven miles E.N.E. of Dunkirk. 
For the first 165 miles France is bounded by 
her lost provinces — ^Alsace-Lorraine ; for four 
or five miles by the independent principality 
of Luxemburg, and for 175 miles by Belgium. 
The obsoletef fortress of Longwy stands in 


*Tt Bbould be reoolJected that the Triple Alliance, to which Italy 
was a partner, was an alliance for (]efensive*and not for otfeiiHlve 
purposes. The Kaiser and Ills diplomatists made a desperate 
attempt to draR Italy Into the war by pretending that Oennany 
had lieoti attacked by France. On August 3 tliey Issued at Berlin 
the following mendaolous statements : — ** It has ticooine known 
hero that It Is declared in Franoe>that Gennany began the war by 
invading France with her troops; This is not correct. Yesterday 
morning, the 2nd lust., a French aviator threw tjoinbs over Nurein- 
. henr. I>urll.g the night of the let Init. French aviators inana^uvred 
over the lUiine iirovlnoes. Yesterday morning, moreover. French 
olflcera in German unifonns crossed the frontier from Belgium 
Into (Germany In motor-cars. Later In the day' French troops 
crossed the frontier near Belfort and endeavoured to press forward 
Into Upper Alsace. It is therefore considered here that France 
has attacked us without breaking otf diplomatic relations." 
Keuter's Agency was also Informed that. ** according to telegrams 
retadved on August 3 In London from the Cadef of the Gentian 
General 8t'UT, a party of French men and omcen disguised In 
Prussian uiilfornis tried to cruss the German frontier nMr.tbe Dutch 
boundary. They were detected and prevented from crossing. The 
Gentian telegram added that a Frenoti doctor and two otber.French- 
men tried to poison tho wells near Mats with .cholera microbes.’* 
Theee false allmtloQs are evidence that the Geinnan Government 
was already meditating the meet flagrant breachesiof International 
lAw. niey. doobtlem. wished to be able to plead Justlfloatlon for 
the bnitiarltleB about to be perpetrated by their Huns r 

tDeaplte Its antiquated defences Longwy held out for tbrao 
weeks and more against the German Invadeie. 
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the pocket formed by the froiitierH of 
Luxemburg, and Germany. 

The geographical, os opposed to the strategic, 
frontier ran from the eastern enviroixs of 
Belfort, mostly along the crest of the Vosges, 
to the Donon, a peak a little to the south of 
a straight lino connecting Nancy and Strass- 
burg. Thence it turned westward along the 
edge of Lorraine imtil, abreast of Met74, it 
struck north and touched, a few miles to the 
east of Longwy, the frontier of Luxemburg. 
The formidable Gorman ring-fortress of Metz is in 
the same longitude as Nancy. The rest of the 
frontier need not bo dtweribed for our purpose'. 

Between Longwy and the spurs of Mt. Doiiou 
the country is what is called “ rolling.’* Some 
miles to the south-west of Metz tiu' !\rosc‘lle 
enters German territory and proceeds north- 
wards through the capital of Lorraine aiul 
the fortress of Tliionville (to the south tuist of 
Longwy) by 't*revos — the centn* from wJiich 
the Germans liad marched, motorcsd, or trained 
on Luxemburg — to Cobh'utz, where it joins tJu' 
Rhine. At the hcad-wattTS of the Mosel hi was 
the French ring-fortress Fpinal, and mid- 
way betwct'ii Epirial and Medz, 10 miles or 
so to tlio west of Nhiiicy, another, Toul. 

• From the Donon (thJUOfl.), a peak 250ft. 
lower tliau Snowdon, the range of the \'’osgos 
falls and rises to the Ballon dt' Soultz. the 


highest point of the Vosges, 4,670ft. in altitude 
and some 260ft. higher than Ben Nevis, the 
loftiest point in tho British Isles. To the 
South-west of thtJ Ballon do Soultz was the 
Ballon d* Alsace (4,085ft.). 

The Vosges is a precipitous range, more 
abrupt on the Gorman than on the French side ; 
its lower flanks and crest are mostly wooded. 
Several carriage roads cross the Vosges and 
light railways ascend German and French 
valleys leading to tho crest of tho moimtaiiis. 
North of tho Donon the line from Nancy and 
Lunevillo to Strnssbiirg traversed Saarburg and 
tho Zabern iimncl, both of which Wf3ro in 
Gorman territory. South of tho Ballon d’ Alsace 
a railway connected Belfort with Mulhauseii. 

Belfort, the base for tho French operations in 
Alsace, lies 15 miles or so south of tho Ballon 
d* Alsaoo. Tl lis ring-fortress, with the forts round 
Montbelliard to the south of it, blocked the 
depression between the Swiss J lira and the Vosges, 
known as the Troupe do Belfort. Tho lie of tho 
land hero is apparent from the fa(d> that the 
Khono-Rhino Canal posses tlirough the ga]> of 
Belfort. 

Captiirc'd by tlin French in 16.36, cedod to 
them in 1648, aiui successfully flcfended by its 
garrison in 1814, 1815, and 1870-1, Belfort is, 
as it were, tlwi lock of the southern g^te between 
France and Germany. The Germans must have 



ALTKIRGH, LOOKING TOWARDS SAINT MORAIN. 
Where .very severe lighting took place at the beginning of the War, 
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regretted that it was not transferred to them at 
the end of the PVanco-German War. With Bel- 
fort in their possession they might have marchcnl 
on Paris by the plateau of Langres (they would, 
however, have had to mask or capture the ring- 
fortress of Langres) or on Lyons by the? v'ulley of 
the Saone. As it was, the French could 0 |Mmi tiie 
gatf^ at Belfort and move with ease into the plain 
of I'ppor Alsace and, also, to the banks of the 
Rhine, which at Basel passes betw(H«i the Jura 
Mild the Block Forest and sweeps northwards to 
the strongly fortified Strossburg. On the left 
(viest) bank of the Hhino from Basel to Strass- 
burg, however, stood the fortress of Neii 
Breisach, through wliich Bavarian and Austrian 
troo))s — if Austrian corfis were detached to the 
FreiK-'h theatre of war — could bo pouri'd on the 
fiank of an army advancing from Belfort in the 
<lirection of Strossburg. 

Providcid that the French did not I'iolato the 
neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg, the 
obvious avenue into Germany lay through Bc'l- 
fort. To protect France from a German otfeii- 
sive on the Alsace-Lorraine front i(T, a chain of 
forts ran from Belfort to Kpinal. Between 
Fpinal and Tout a gai> — the gap of Nancy — 
had been intent ionall>' left unprotected by 
fortresses. It w'as hoped that tho Germans, 


with their habituiil contempt for their neigh- 
bours, might traverse the gap and expose their 
flanks to French armies pivoting respectively 
on Toul and Kpinal. To the east of the Nancy 
gap and guarding the approaches to Lun6ville 
w'os the Fort de Manonviller. 

As we have seen, the Upper Moselle was 
French, the Lower Moselle German, Tho Meuse, 
on tho other hand, rose in Franco and, until it 
centered Belgium at Givot, ran through French 
territory. A h>w miles to tho west of Toul it 
appriiached the Moselle and then turned north- 
w(5Ht\vards to Verdun. Another chain of forts 
strotchf'd from Toul to Verdun. Ono of them, 
St. Mihiol, played later an important part 
during the attempts of the* Gormans to burst 
through this barrier. Verdun , t he most northern 
of tho ring-fortross('S on the eastern frontier, 
faced Metz. It blocked a Gorman advance on 
Reims or (Jhalons. 

So fai*, then, as cngiru»c‘r.s could make it, the 
Freiicli line of defence from VtTdun to Belfort 
W'OS a strong om\ Biit would the fortifications 
alcjng it be able to resist howitzers -and tho 
siiper-howitzors which a cunning and secretive 
enemy might bring against the fortresses ? 
Tho Germans had predicted that, if a sector of 
a ring-fortross wore attacked by brave and 



A TRAIN OF WOUNDED AT NANCY. 
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VIEW, OF NANCY FROM THE HOTEL DE VILLE. 


ilelermined troops under cover of the fire of 
.juodem artillery, the fortress would ciTtainly 
fall. The reokl<»ss iiidilTerence to liuman life 
which was a feature of Hohenzollern statecraft 
poitilod to the probability that the IVassiau 
generals would sacrifice tluMr iucmi by tens of 
thousands to <;upturo thi^ ring-fortresses or 
links in the chain of fortifications between 
Verdun and Toul, between Epinal and Helfort. 

'rhore was another factor to be considered. 
The German Government had nxlucod treachery 
to a tine art, and tlio successors of Stieber had 
lioneycombeti France witJi sjjics and traitors, 
'rreason might eff<»ct what howitzers could not, 
and, until war hod shown that France w(» united 
to a man against Germany, it would bo jierilous 
to rely on a passive defensive. Of recent years 
there hofl boon a rapid growth of, apparently, 
anti -patriotic Socialism, and the ferment aroused 
by the miu*der of M. Galinetto in thft spring of 
1914 Boomed to })oint to the possibility of a 
foreign war being accompanied by civil dis- 
turbances. The successes of the Prussians in 
1 870 had been largely due both to treachery and 
to domestic dissensions. A victorious advance 
on to hostile territory would cement the nation, 
and against a nation boiling over with enthu- 
siasm the German advance guard of spies and 
desperadoes would be able to effect little. ' 
Every Frenchman would then bo on eager 
dct-ective. 


There were still more powcTful reasons wliy 
General Joffre should throw troops into Alsace 
and Lorraiiu*. majority of the Inhabitants 

uf those (U'ovinces were French at heart, if 
(h*rinim by nationality. Whatever their re- 
mote racial origin may have been the Lorrainers 
and Alsatians hod not taken kindly to the strait- 
waistcoat of German Tmpc^rial^m. The Kaiser 
and liis agents by eajolcTy and tlu’cats had en- 
deavoured to iM^rsuade them that they were 
mad to prefer the French language, literatui'<s 
customs, and habits. IJke the Polos, the 
Alsatians and Loitiuiuth fH^rslsted in th<Mr 
resistance to German “ Cultiu*e.” Unlike the 
Polos, they had still a fatherland to which tlu\v 
could appeal for aid and sympathy. 

The year before the Great War the evgr- 
smouldering hostility of the population had l)ef*n 
fanned into a flame by a typical example of the 
brutal conduct always to be expected from tln'ir 
German oppressors. At Zabem in Alsace a 
Tjioutenant von Forstner w'os reported to liave 
promised to reward a recrtiit if ho stabbed a 
“ Wiicke.*' This term was a local and oppro- 
bious expression for a native of Alsace. Dis- 
turbances arose and. in the course of them. 
Von Forstner drew' his sw’ord and cut a Icuno 
cobbler over the head. The military superseded 
the civil authorities and their action was sup- 
ported by the Prussian Minister of War, General 
von Folkenhayn, who declared in the Reichstag 
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COLONEL VON REUTER, 
who supported Von Forstner. 

{Da’^v Minor. 

• 

that “ if Mmj iiiilitiu'y aiithoritias liad given way, 
thcjro iiiiglit have ))een iiionv^ntary pcMxeo in 
Zabern, but it would liave been a treacherous 
])eiu;e. . . . The recent seaiuhilM,*’ he con- 

tinued, “ cried to Heaven, and unlesH tlie autho- 
rities could suppress the agitation with \ igour 
they must b«! prepared to seo life for a (Jen nan 
at Zaheni iMwonie less safi* timii life in tlie 
Congo.’* 

It was the latno ('f)bbler, however, not the 
soldier whose hetvd hiul been cut, and the Reichs- 
tag, ff»r once showing some indepeiidencMs cen- 
simjd the Imperial Chancellor by a heavy 
majority. Further, the ^lilitary Court of the 
30th Division at Strassbiu'g sentenced the 
lieutenant to 43 days’ imprisonment. 

It iKH?d hardly be said that the conduct of the 
Reichstag and the Military Court was violently 
attackfxl by the German militarists. The 
Police Prtjsident of Rerlin, Herr von Jagow, in 
a letter to the papers, described Alsace-Lorraine 
CIS “ almost an enemy’s country.” The superior 
Military Court of the Stnissburg Army Corps 
n*\'er8ed the sentence passed on Lieutenant von 


Forstner and ilio Military Court of the 30th 
Division acquitted Colonel von Reuter and 
Lieutenant Scliad, w'ho, between them, had sub- 
stituted -the rule of the sw’ord for the ride of law 
in Zaborn. Colonel von Reuter had pleaded a 
(Cabinet Oixler of Frederick William III., issued 
in 1820, which hiul boon reprinted and counter- 
signed by the Minister of War 15 years before 
the Zabern incident. During these pro- 
ceedings the Crown Prince by telegram had 
signitied his approx'al of the tyrannous and 
ilk'gal l>ohaviour of his father’s Janizaries. 

With th«‘. Zabern outrages fresh in their 
memories the Alsatians and Lorrainors would 
sur<'ly flock to the tricolour if it crossed the 
frontier ! As Alsace and Lorraine were the 
immediato bases for a direct invasion of France 
by the Gcrmaa^, to raise Alsace aiul Loi'raim^ 
was one wax' of j)roventing or hindering e 
(xerinan oifensive. 'J’liat the wliolo of tlie 
vast German forces (which might, moreover, 
since the Russian mobilization was slower 
than that of the Teutonic Allias, be reinforced 
by one or jnoro Austrian corps) would travei-se 
only Luxemburg and Relgium was improbabk'. 

It is well known,” runs an olfieial Freueh 
communique publishcid on the loth of August, 

” by the declarations made by Gormans them- 
selves, such as GoncTals Bernhardi and Falken- 
hayn, Marshal von (h»r Goltz, and others, 
tliat the German plan consisted in the first 
ph«;e in an abrui3t attack uj)on the French 
covering troops near Nancy. It is also known 
that a second abrupt attack was to take* place 
in Belgium with an immediate march on the 
Fre.nch frontier. A decisive proof of the reality 
of this double ]>1 hu is revealed by the fact tliat 
a number of Gennans who should have joined 
the colours on the fiftli to tho fifteenth day of 
the mobilizatum had received orders to join 
their regiments in Frencli towns, such as 
Verdun, Reims, Chalons, and otlior ^ places.” 

Lastly, the Fnmch nature needed uud 
demanded a inovemeiit such as the invasion 
of Alsace. The last war with the Gemiaiis 
had been fettenttod by a succession of disastrous 
defc'ats. For over 40 years tho Germans by 
speixjh, gesture, and writing liad done tlieir 
utmost to impress on the French that thc^ 
German Army was incomparably superior to 
their French neighbour’s, and that tho Gorman 
soldier was a better man than the French soldier 
on tho field of battle. The reverses in 1870-1 
had destroyed tho prestige of the French Amix*. 
Japan and Turkey — ^to take two exainpU^s — 
had sent for German instructors in the art of 
war. Tlie Anglo-Saxon world, too, had, for 
a period, been inclined to revere the German 
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straptegists end tactician?. Recently^ indeed, 
the Christian Balkan States had turnsd towards 
l^aris as the military centre of the civilized 
world, but oven the King of the Hellenes had 
Boeinod to acknowledge that he and his king- 
dom wore in greater debt to German strategists 
than to tile French instructors of the Greek 
An ny. At tlie earliest moment to remove 
the burden of the mojnorj' of past defeats 
from the shoulders of the French nation and to 
prove that the leaders who in 1870 nitide the 
French fight on the defensive had utterly mis- 
iindexstood the national temiiiirainent. may well 
have been the main motive at the back of 
(h*neral Jotfro’s mind when he ordered or sanc- 
tioned tho invasion of Upper A1sac(\ 

“ We know,” said a conwiunique of August 
22, “ from thi» reconnaissances of our aviators 
that tho Gormans had left relatively luiiin- 
portant forces between the French frontier and 
Miilhaiisen, and that tho bulk of tlieir force's 
iuul folk'n back on the right bank of tlie Rhine. 
'J'his being the case, our objective was to 
attack those forces and tlirow tlu'in back, 
in order to gain command of the Rhine bridges 


and to bo able to repulse a coiinter-attacsk 
there, should the en^my make one.” ‘ 

There was an excellent chance of routing the. 
hated enemy in the first days of the war, of 
releasing the French in Alsace from bondage, of. 
disturbing the plans of tho Kaiser and his 
son, of threatening the flank of a Gennan Army 
advancing towards the gap of Nancy, and alA), 
])erhaps, of firing mines of disaffection in 
Southern Germany. Becker in 1840 had written, 
addressing the French : — 

“ Sio’ sollen ihn iiicht haben 

Den freien Deiitschen Rhein : ** 
and De Musset hod replied : — 

“ Nous Tavons eu, votre Rhiu Alleiuand.'’ 

For Fren<*,h troops onCe more to bivoiisic cii 
the hanks of the mighty river which their groat 
grandfathers had so often cTossed imder Napo- 
leon would be the happiest of auguries for France 
in the gigantic struggle which liad just opened. 

As already mentioniMl. the campaign began 
with the capture of Altkirch on August 7. 
Froviously to this, and even before the declara- 
tion of war, the Germans had at various points 



RETURN OF COLONEL VON REUTER’S NOTORIOUS REGIMENT TO ZABERN. 
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lieutenant von FORSTNER of ALSACE, 

who cut the head of a cripple at Zahern. 

[Djily Mirror, 

orossed the French frontier and a German air- 
man had dropped bombs on Liiii^ville. The 
French troops were divid(Hi into two coliimns ; 
their objective was Miilhaiisoii. One advanc;cd 
through the gap of l^t'lfort on Altkirch, the 
other crossed the Vosges near the Rhein kopf 
(4,2($0ft.), a littio to the N.VV, of the Ballou 
de SouUz, descending by the valley of I he 
Thur on I'liann. Mulliaiisen is at the apex of a 
triangle, of wliieh the >)ase is a line drawn 
between Thtuin and Altkirch. 

The wings cjf the German forces were posU'd at 
Thann and Altkirch ; btJtw'cen Miilhauscn and 
the Rhine lay the Forest of Hard, 20 miles in 
length, “ whore a whole Army Corps could take 
shelter.*** The first operation of the French 
was to dislodge the Germans from Thann and 
Altkirch. 

Thann, 12 miles from Mulhausen, was a town 
of less than 10,000 inhabitants. It lay at the 
mouth of the valley of the Thur. Tlu5 moun- 
tains between which the river flowed were 
covered with woods on their upper and vine- 
yards on their lower slopes. The town was in- 
teresting from both an antiquarian and a 
modern standpoint. Tho Church of St. Theo- 
bald was a gem of Gotliic architecture, and on 
the loft bank of the Thur rose the Engelburg, 
a castle which commandc'td the town and entrance 
to the valley. The tower of the castle had been 
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destroyed by Turenne in 1074. Tliann in 1914 
was a small manufacturing town. It oontainedi' 
machinery, cotton and silk factories. The 
Gormans had placed artillery behind earthworks 
at Thann and at the smaller town of Altkirch, 
situated in an amphitheatre on the right bank 
of the 111. 

Despite the fact that the Genuans wore 
entrenched and in approximately equal numbers 
the French carried both positions. The Ger- 
man losses wore considerable. The next day 
(August 8) the French pushed forw'ord to Miil- 
hausen, which, amid the acclamations of the in- 
habitants, they entered at nightfall. Mul- 
hausen, on the Rhino-Khono canal, w'ith a popu- 
lation of some 100,000 inhabitants, was the most 
important manufacturing centre in Alsace, and 
the scat of government for the district. It hod 
been a free city of t ho old Germr-n Empire, and 
from 1515 to 1708 it luul been in alliance with 
tlM5 Swiss G«)n federation. Numerous monu- 
ments attested its ancient importmee. wliile the 
Arbeiterstadt — the J’ort Sunlight of Alsace — 
founded in 1853, was one of the earliest 
examples of a town built expre; sly for th«‘ 
iM'nefit of the working-! lasst's. 

It w'as not to b»’i sip^nosed that the* Germans 
would tamely acrpiiesce in the loss of this im- 
portant place. The 14th Army Corps (rocruitctl 
from Bfulcn) — or a consiilerablo porti!>n of it . 
on the night of the next day (August 9) attack(*d 
the French from two direction?, viz., througli 
the Forest of Hard and from C-olmar and Ntu 
Breisach. The Fri'n(!h communications which 
passed thnnigh Tliann w'ero struck at by the 
Germans at (?ernay on the Thur. “ In remain- 
ing at Miilhaiisen witli iiLsuihcient fv)rces," 
.says the Fn^iich oflicial communique, “ wo r.ske<L 
losing our lino !>f retreat on the Upper Vosge.s 
and Belfort.’* It is possible, but not probable, 
that the Germans liad permitted the French 
to enter ^liilhausen with a view to dis- 
covering, through .spies loft behind, the names 
of the disaffee!:^^ inhabitants. The altema- • 
tivo of delivering a counter-attack with the 
reserves at Altkii*ch, wliich was not imme- 
diately tlireatened by the Germans, did not 
meet witlf the approval of the French com- • 
mander. “To retreat,** again to quote from 
tho French communique, “ was the wisest course 
in the curcumstances. After this affair we were 
certain that tho Germans did not intend to 
abandon Upper Alsace without fighting, and had 
strong forces there at their disposal.** 

Tliis raid — it was little more than a raid — 
had confirmed the reports of the French aviators 
that the Germans had left relatively unim- 
portant forces between the French frontier and 
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^^MiUhaufien. A smaU body of French troops had 
immobilized in Upper Alsace a muoh larger 
body of Germans ; the superiority of the French 
fieli artillery had been demonstrated ; the 
French infantry had exhibited the ilan for 
which it had been so celebrated in the past ; and 
the Alsatians had been encouraged to expect 
a speedy deliverance from the yoke of their 
Gorman tyrants. 

On4he other hand, the French had liad to 
evacuate Miilhaiisen, wliich paid dearly to the 
Germans for its burst of enthusiasm, and it had 
been discovered that the ravines through wliich 
the French must debouch from the Vosges into 
the plain were commanded by German howitzers 
firing from skilfully concealed positions. 

Writing 10 days later, a soldier in the French 
ranks gave his impressions — probably the im- 
pressions of the average French soldier-— of the 
results achieved by these combats. His letter, 
allowing for pardonable exaggeration, brings 
vividly before us the nature of a niodoru 
battle. 

“ Already after a fortnight’s war eye- 
witnesses can state definitely that the first 
operations in Alsace clearly prove two things 
— tho indisputable supfTiority of our artillery 
and the qualities of oiu* infantry in attack. 
On August 9 wo wore at Riedisheim after 
having entered Miilhausen. One of our divi- 
sions was attacked by a superior force and we 
hod to withdraw. Prud<^iice dictated this with- 


drawal, which was in no way distui'buCl by the 
enemy, so greatly haS he been demoralized by 
the liainage wrought by our field artillery, 
which was using melinito shells with terrible 
effect. From afar off wo could vcleatly see 
whole sections of tho enemy wiped out by our 
accurate fire. When a shell fell near a 
German half-company it was annihilated. 
After a few seconds one say two or three men 
get up and floo, the rest remained. ^It was a 
complete destruction. ^^Our batteries of four 
guns do the work of four or six gun batteries of 
the enemy. Our fire is quicker, and wo can 
ciirtHJt a hail of shells from a#given spot 4 ii a 
very short space of time. Our gun-carriage 
does not move during fire. Only a very slight 
and a quickly executed adjustment is re- 
quired before* the next shell goes. The^Ger- 
mans find that their guns shift after each shot. 
In addition to the rapidity of our fire, our shells 
aro extremely powerful. 

“ On August 13 the 109t.h Infantry Regiment 
of tho enemy advanced upon positions occu- 
pied by US between Breche-au-]V£ont and 
Vauthiermont. Suddenly our gims were 
heard, and a panic followed in the Baden ranks. 
Our immediate success was due to our artil- 
lery. I saw tho battlefield and the damage 
done was awful. Our artillery compare the 
tjffiHJt of the bursting of ou^ mq|inite shells 
with that of a gigantic blow with an axe. 
J’liis Ls quite exact. Tho impression one has 
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C^TURED GERMAN GUNS IN BELFORT. 
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ia that a giant has h truck cvuryw^*re with 
somo Titgnic axe. Tho.so w ho aro hit directly 
are pulverized,. otherH Are killed by tlie shock 
of ^he explosion. Their convulsed faces are 
ftiackened with tlu^ ]M)wd(T of the tzLciny. At 
Urdche-au-Mont they fled in j^iujli panic that 
the infantry, wo soot in purbuit >\a.s uiiahlu to 
catch ttieni up. * 

“ J^etters written by the enemy were seized 
in ^llagefil occupied by our troops. They all 
Insar tt^stimony to the havoc and panic 
wrought by oiu*^ guns. ^ ^ne o£ these letters, 
written by an ofiicer to his w’lfe, states that 
such carnage is unimaginable.” 

The #ocond paragraph in the above letter 
anticipates the narrative of events. On AugiLst 
9 tlie French liad retired from Mulhaasen, but 
Oen^'ral Joffre decidcnl that the raid should be 
followed by an invasion of Alsace. The forts at 
Li^go were holding out ; the deh^nces at Namur 
were supposed to be as strong as, or stronger, 
than those of Li^gc ; a O-erman offensive 
from Jjorraine and Alsace into the Nancy gap 
between Toni aixd Kpinal would be dangerous 
and dj^icult if the French secured Upjier Alsace. 
Should, too, the French succeed in c&tablishing 
themselves round the Oonon they might cut the 
comruunicationi bet\i^en Metz and Strassbiirg, 
and perhaps divert a portion of the enemy’s 
forces seeking to break through thn Freiicff 
lints (which ^ere not protected by permanent 
foriifioations) between Verdun Sedan. 

Moreover, there w«xs the feoUiig of|lfe Alsatians 


" and Lorriiin ‘rs to be ^l>nslde^ed. Tlu\v wouA 
be bitterly' disappointed if the French remained 
on the dt*fenHive. "Many Alsatians liad com- 
promised them selves irretrievably, and the 
HiLspicious and savage rulers of tlie two pro* 
vinct‘s )iad uln»ady shown in Belgium that^they 
would not liesitate to overawe the populatig^ 
by making tlie most terrifying examples. 

(lenerul Pan, a veteran of the Franco -Prussian 
War, %vas entrusted with the diredlion of the 
invading army\ Like Nelson, he had lost an 
arm. ILis eapacitii^s were such that he had been 
u candidutis for the jiost Jield by General Joffre 
himself. “ It was a question this time,” says 
tlie French communique, ” of a dc'cisivc effort 
and not of a mere reconnaissance.” 

At first tlie French had everything their own 
way. They moved tliroiigh 1'haim and Danne- 
marie, which lies between Belfort and Altkirch, 
on Miilhausen. Both places were stormed. 
Miilhaiistm wos the next to fall. It waJ^^ 
attiicked by lioth the French left from the 
dimetiun of^Thann, and by the French right, 
which had been pushed towards the Rhine-Khone 
il^aual. The fighting at Miilhausen began in the 
suburb of Dornoch. No fewer than 24 German 
guns were cax>tured, and the city, after a brief 
resist aiK'e, was once more in the possession of 
the French (August 19-20). 

From Miilhauscix the bulk of the invading 
troops at thj^ point of the theatre of war were 
directed southward tc^ Altkirch, which had 
been abandoned by the French at the conclusion 






t|» alraid ' 

.llrestdrn' 

end^ dj^ the 

French'^d^t)^ ^ vi>pir "Alsaoo 

wai'tevacuated iSy thd^^Creri^ns. Twh 6 f 
balitfe, whiojh^ stretoiied f r^m Lid^ io^^E(as 3 |i had 
be^^tumed General Fan was 1n^poditio|l» 
.'to. move UD 'tho ]^aifl between ^^lie "V^os^ and 
th©‘ Rhino to ColmaA and ^iea JJreisach — a . 
fo^rese to thJii^>oa 3 t of Col(i 2 S,r protecting on^ ^ 
oWho main crossings of the JRhinc. * 4 ^ * 

those events woro» tal^ng place the 
FRilol# were swarming across tho » Vosges by 
*'£|ie.^^^^^s betHrecn the Ballon d’^lsaco and 
the Donffti, thus threatening thti ^coiiimiini- 
cations of t]||d Gormans between Oolinar and 
Strassburg. The pass of Saales, south of the 
TDWbn, wtis seized, (-ounter-oft’ensive moves 
of tho ^(h?rmans from tlie dirt'ction of Mestz 
towards Siiineourt (nortli-east of Verdun) and 
La Garde and Blaiuout (to tho t'ustof Liiniovillo ♦ 
.and Nancy) Jiad bec'u unsuccujsaful. On Augast 
16 the •Vend i Staff was able to inform the x>wblic 
trial “the G<?nnan altiKjk bvVvavol: Nanevhocl 
ricg.rcely been att(!mptcjd ” and that “ the 
(ilormans hivd be<*n forced to desist by the 
French covering troops. As to the abrupt 
ati^jk thr<lligh Belgium/' they abided with undue 
assurance, that hud had no better fate, 
'rho resistance of tlu' Liege forts, the valoiu! 
of the Bi'lgian Army, and the? action of the 
French cavalry Ja^d liad tlio result that the 
(ierman plan laid been foiled/’ 

^rhe iMivuntagos, small tlioiigh they were, 
gained in Alsace liad destroyed tins legt'iid of 
German inviiaabilit y. Tla? Fr<*nch, wlio had 
entered on the war with grim <teterini nation, 

•it their soirits rise. .'FJie memories of the 
llevnlnt ionary and Napoleonic, Wars — <.»f N'^almy, 
Hivoli, Austerlitz, Jena, AiuTstadt, FokmiUil, 
Wagrain, Liitzen, Bautzen, Dresden, Mont- 
rnirail/ Ligny, Magenta, and Solferino — revived 
witliMA them. It may have seemed a good omen 
to them tliat the Germans had felt i-onstrained 
to call Austrian troops to Alsace. 'S^\g name of 
Austria was associated with inniiifiorablo * 
victories in the mind of Franco ! 

To illustrate the confidence felt at French 
headquarters we quote the concluding i)ara- 
graplis of the communique of August 15. issued 
before the recapture of Miilhauseai : — • 

“ The French mobilization and concentra- 
^tion have been canned out with perfect 
Tegularity. Tho men hnvel^ been carried to 
their depdts without incident and armed 
and equipped with a minimum of delay. 



“ Agiun^ l^r^.{iaa|lbeei( ajBo*or$nation di( 
movement alli^)d anWtes. The 

llolgian Army » hi|^ ^brilliant ]j|[ play ec]| ate, 
part. Tlie Radian Arn^^' is accofbrating its 

* mobUization, and 'i 6 nan* Aw operate with 
. the French and Belgian armies. On th% 

other h^d, the Servian Army, which now 

* milsti^ss^of Herzegovina, has Austria^ 

* hesitatl^ to ^end more troops to Upper 

as she has been doing for a week past.- Thf 
last and not the ]^ast factor is the domifA^ 
tion of tho sea. English and French squadrone 
have be&i able to assure the perfect seciwit^J^ 
of the sea, for the tfansport of tro<ip» frogi 
Africn^ to Franco.** 'Fhe t>^'o GernuHi cruisers * 
- are out <5f the running;, and ^he rcvictualling 
of tlie Ixilligerent allieip of FnAiceil^id of 
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A TYPICAL VIEW IN THE VOSGES. 
Difficult country so ably captured by Aie French. 


Knmot* is and rasy. Such 

art} the iiidisputaljlo results attaiiK'd at the 
prosoul hour. Tlioy are of oa])it«il iuiport- 
aiioe, and aro an augury of suooc'ss for th<‘ 
ooiuhiiiod operations of the allied artnies 
against the invaders.'* 

Such was the situatir)n ns it appeared to tlio 
military aul^iorities of France’, on August 1.5. 
Fx'enls wen* to prove that tliey wt'n* decc’ived 
and that the people of Paris who, on August 
LI. liad reirioved all signs of mourning from 
Uie statue of Strassburg luul acted prematurely.* 
For a few days more, howwcT, success (jrowued 
the? French invasion of Alsace and the outskirts 
of Lorraine. As has bi*en inontioned, the 
French from the crest of the Vosges dominated 
the plain of Alsace. 

Tiiough at the opf*ning of the Great War 
they had abandoned the summits of the Vtiages, 
which liad been at once occui^iiMl by the Ger- 


*A iirlef n*p >rt in Ihe Times (if thiH patrloflo oiitbiirMr will iiiteicHt 
Ihe reiMlvr. “ Tiio oLrupatidii of Altkirrli by Fivncli trooiM |iiYmipt«fi 
the AltvitfaiiH of ParlM to riiurcii in iilltfrimafrti to tlu* Htntup of 
SiraNsiiur^ un the de la Concorib*. Tho prucuHiiioii wuh 

it!(t by a minilwr of .AKat'an wortipii In AlHaMan cuHtiiiiK?. r.'irrylnv 
palm braacbcK. Hehliul them cunu? tho HtaiiilardH of the AlMatian 
F(*di>mtloii and the llelirian flair. 'riicKe Here followed by the 
AteatlaiiH, who iiiarclied tiaiehCiUlod. li*d bv theli preHldent.' luMldeni 
luiyfnir lieen platied avaiiiHl the iiodeKtal of the iiiuuuineut, an 
Aleutian nuMii.ted «iiid wtnind a broad tricolour t*afdi around iliu 
etatue. Tne crowj Ijelo.v shouted * Awav wilh^hj crepe I ' and 
In an Instant ail the slinis of inoiirninK that luid Miirnniiided the 
itatue slncp ni7i w.’re ton away. Rich Alsatian aecured a shred 
if the L’l^pe. After a patriotic Hpeeclivby the piesidtMit of the 
iMsociatlon the ‘ .M '.iscUlais? ' was sung and the pilgrimage dia- 
i» Tsed.” 


miu-i. they luxd, commencing from the sotiih, 
captured one by one the j).*inc(j>al pmscs 
jiiid position'^. First the Ballou d'ALacc 
(WeLclr? B*lche:i) and the (V)l de BussHUg 
liad been taken ; next the Hohueek and the 
Schltichl. Tlu?se had hi'cn eftsy nehieveiiu*nts. 
Oil the F'r(*nch side the mountains sloped gradu- 
ally ti» the ^)l:iiii. In the central si't^tor of the 
Vo^gi‘S the dilHculties encountered had hetai vt*r\' 
serious. The apjiroaches to the crv*it were 
steep and thi? Cleirinana Imd t*utreucht*il tJicni- 
solves, while tht? vallo>«s l(*adiug to the jilain (3f 
Alsace Wv?ro didendcd by field fortilieation? aut( 
heavy artillerx'. Tlio summits liere were narrow 
and wooded and tli© French could not instal 
tht'ir artillery when they Imd captured them. 
In securing tlie Cols du Bonhomine and St. Marie 
aiix Miin?s they had lost 60(1 killed or wounded. 
Tho Col d’IJrbeis and the Col de Saales (to the 
north) ^lad offered loss obstacles to the invader, 
and they and tho Donon had gained at a 
eomparativoly trifling loss. 

The French, too, were in strong force at Avri - 
court, on the railway from Imn^villo to Zabern, 
and, so far from the German'^ l^enotrating through 
the gajj of Nancy, their enemies from that gap 
were bpgiiming to enter Lorraine.; From the 
Donon they desc^uled into the Valley of the 
Briiche and struck the railway from SaaloB to 
Strassburg, capturing 1,500 jii-'isoners, 12 guns. 
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an4v eight mitrailleuses. On the 15th the Ger- 
man had been repulsed at Dinant and on th^ 
16th the whole of the British Expeditionary 
Force was on French soil. A communique 
of August 17 reported that in Upper Alsace 
the Oemians were retiring in great disorder, 
abandbning vast quantities of material. Various 
German atrocities in tlie region of Belfort were 
notified, and it is intc^rc^ting to observe that 
German civiliims took part in the fighting. 
The Germans had one law for themselves, 
another for their enemies. To the south 
of Saarburg, between Avricourt and Zabern, 
the Germans hod fortifit^d a strong position and 
aniK»d it with h«»avy artillery. They were driven 
from it by the French, and on the 18th Saar* 
burg was seized and the direct liu'^ of railway 
between Metz and Straashurg cut. It almost 
seemed that the French Would be in front of 
Metz and Strassburg before the German^, 
arrived at Brussels. 

The Hati8fa(*tion felt in Paris was speedily 
turned to ajxxiety. The Germans hod concen- 
trated sevcMal corps d’armco for a. counter- 
attack, which began on August 20, the very 
day that the imemy entered Bniasels. Tho 


Gornfons by superior numbers overwhelmed 
the French troops in Lorraine ; they claimed to 
have captured 10,000 prisoners and 50 guns. 
The French left wing retired on the advanced 
works of Nancy, while the right endeavoured to 
maintain itself on the Donou. By August 23 — 
tlio day after the defeat of the French at Charle- 
roi and the day of the battle of Mons and the 
capture of Namur by tho Gennans-'- -the French 
W(*^ro on or behind tlie Metirihe whicli flows into 
the Moselle below Nancy ; and Jjunoville, on the 
Meurtho, was in their possession. Tlie Donon 
and the p»\8.s of Saalos were e\'acuated. Two 
dn\'s later tlie French retired from Alsiu*e, 
abandoning Miil hausen. They were pursued by 
the Gormans, but a general *attack all along the 
lino was repulsed. The exceedingly vigorous 
advance of tho enemy on Paris had forced 
G<meral Jolire toro-form his right wing and to 
concentrate liis reserves on the extreme left. 
It was tho arrival of (reueral l*au at Paris 
which, perhap-;, as much as an>"thing sav'ed the 
cajiital from being besieged by Von Kliick. 

'Fho news of the G(»rman victory in Lorraine 

‘ » 

was rec<'i\’'ed in Berlin and clsewliere tiiroughoul 
the German Empire* and in Austria with great 
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rejoicing. A Cabinet Order was issued by the 
Kaiser, in which he stated : — 

The iiiobilizaliou ami coiiccntratiou of the Army 
is ncivr complete, tlie Gorman railways liaving carried 
out Iho enormous transnort moyemonts with un- 
paralleled certainty and punctuality. With a lieart 
lllled with gratitude my first thoughts turn to those 
who since 1870-1 have worked quietly upon the 
development of an organization which has cunerged 
from its first si^rious tost with such glorious success 
To all who have cooperat**d with them I wish to 
express my Inkperial thanks for thoir loyal devotion 
to duty in making poHible in obedience to my call the 
transportation of armed masses of Germnji troops 
against my enemies. The present arhiovoment con- 
vinces me that the railways of the country will Ix' 
c^quil to the heavic^st demands that might be made 
upon them (luring the course of the gigantic struggle 
in which wc arc engaged for the future of the German 
nation. 

The rofloctioiia of tho Kaiser w(Wo justified. 
Xa(Kdoon 111. iii oxilo Ium. 1 said that thi^ French 
had boon defeatcHl in 1870*1 bet^aiwc' tlu^y 


had not understood ,tho value of railways. 
The Gennans will not iSe able to complain that 
the Kaiser neglected to provide adequate 
means of traction. Never, indeed, had an 
army been better supplied with mechanical 
appliances than the German. 

The French invasion of Alsace had failed, 
but had it been, as a strategical move, a failure T 
Time would show. It h id stiffened the moral 
of the French ; it had convinced them that 
man fur man they wore ra()i*e than a match 
for tlie Gf^rmans ; it had probably prevented 
the CJerinans at the outset of the war flinging 
themselves through Urn gap of Nancy and 
disturbing the French mobilization ; and the 
advarKUJ on Saarbiu'g had forced the German 
leadoi*s to draw southward to the Mourthe 
forces which (jould have been used mor(i effec- 
tively on the Meuse between Verdnn and 
S(‘dan. 
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A SOLDiER’S KIT 

Beinj; ” A 1-ong, Long Way to Tip.ieFary,” the kit may consist of essentials only. 
A FOUNTPEN IS REALLY AN ESSENTIAL. 


When a “Lull” comes and the RIFLR is laid down, then is the time the 
soldier wants his “LnTLR HI.ACK GUN.” He can “FIRR” cheery messages 
telling of his safety. He |ust loves to .scribble a few lines home, it seems to 
shorten the distance and ease his mind. 

IT IS IMPORTANT that the pen may be carried anyhow without fear of leakage, 
hold a good supply of ink, and write immediately it touches paper. 

the simple inexpensive outfit we suggest— 


♦♦SWAN” 2C SAFETY FOUNTPEN 

» 

14Ct. Gukl Nibf tipped usmi- iridium, ladder feed, Kidd kev 
METAL POCKET 

Protects the pen from breakage or - 

INK TABLETS 


One tablet— some water. Rebult— INK 
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#• • 

I ftUNV 


^WAM 


Keeps open the lines, of communication. 



Mr. DOUGLAS STORY, War Correspondent, 
writes 

It is a pleasure to say a good word of an old 
ti lend, when that friend has been tried as .severely 
as tny *Swan ’ Fountain Pen. It stotid by me in tlie 
Soudan, in South Africa, and in Manchuria, worked 
as hard as I worked, and never uttered a murmur of 
protest. My gratitude to it and its makers is 
Sincere." 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

MABiE. TODD ft CO., 79 ft 80, Higli Holkon, 

LONDON, W.C. 

Branches: 38. Cheapside, E.C; 95a, Regent St., W.; 
3, Exchange St., Manchester s lo. Rue Neuve, 
Brussels; Brentano’s, 37. Ave. de I’Opcra, Paris; 
and at New York and CHtCAca 


.1.1 *«Swan” Pens are made in the London Factory. 

Prtuted Mid MubllihQd by Tba Tiiuos PobUiibliig Coiupany, LlmlUid. mnObig-bouiw-wiuafD. Loadon, K.C. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


GERMAN VANDALISM IN 
BELGIUM. 

PurasiAN “ Culture — ^Mommsen’s Unavailing Protest — ^Tbkitsohkk’s Dominance — The 
Country of Belgium— Industry and Independence — ^Art and Civic Life — German Methods 
OF Warfaris — — LtAge — Dinant — Namur — ^Louvain — Its History — ^Its Buildings — Its 
University — ^I^ouvain Scholars— Louvain and England — Destruction of Louvain — Malinbs 
- Its Ancient Digni'py — S' j\ Rombaut — Old Houses — Destruction of Malines — ^Termonde 
Its Utter Ruin — Alost — Deynze and Thielt — Antwerp — ^Agriculture. 

A t the outbreak of thc^war it became tlie Belgian atrocities and the destruction of 

swiftly ovid(3nt that the German Louvain.” One man in particular is responsible 

forces had no intention of sparing for the expression and the systematization of 

. any of the horrors of war to tlio this philosophy, which hod its origin in the 

towns and villages tlu'ough which they were to Prussian mind at least as far back as' the days 

pass. Tliis need, perhaps, have caused little of Frederick the Great. That man was Iloinricli 

surprise, at any rate among thosi^ wJio had von Troitschke, a professor in the University 

studied German methods of warfare in other of Berlin and a member of the Reiclistag. Tall 

parts of the globe. In July, 1900, the Emp<iror and imi^ressivo in appearance, though harsh- 

William IL, addressing the German troops dis- voiced, clumsy, and mechanicjil in spoewh, 

patched to quell the Boxer rising in China, said : "J'roitscliko attracted round him not only th<3 

“ Whoever falls into your hands is forfeit to you, students of the univiTsity, but soldiers, writers, 

just as 1,000 years ago the Huns under King olHcials, all the intellectual leadership of 

Attila made a name for^themselvos which is still Germany. So far back as 1866 Sir A. VV^ Ward, 

mighty in tradition and story.” Such an utter- now Master of Potorhouse, Cambridge, called 

anco seems as sliarply o()j)osod to the common attention to the tendencies in 'rreitschke’s 

ideal of that ” eulturo ” of which the German teaching, his avowed aim being “ through 

Empire has proclaiimd itself tlie apostle as history to govern politics,” to forecast and 

the acts committed by the Prussian troops are bring to being tlu* future through an under- 

to the accepted notions of warfare among standing of the past. The victory over Franco 

civilized ])OOples ; but the Gontra{|iotion is not in the war of 1870-1871 largc3ly determined what 

so difficult to understand when ttio true. that future was to bo, and at the same time in- 
meaning of German” culture” is realized. fluenced and directed the teaching of Troitschke. 

The root-principle of German “culture” Success in arin^le&t<f a wave of materialism that, 

is this : Gorman civilization is the best, there- swept over the country. Wealth and industry 

fore it is Germany’s duty to impose it every- wore the sole objects of German desire. The great 

where. “ The Germans ” (writes Mr. Cloudesley German historian, Theodor Mommsen, had 

Brereton in his book “ Who is Responsible ? ”) issued a warning which might well have boon 

“ are the chosen people of the twentieth century. laid to heart. “ Have a care,” he said, “ lest 

Hence, one law for the Gonnans and another for in this State, which has been at once a power 

other nations — or, in other words, a total • in arms and a power in intelligence, the 
disregard for international law. as instanced by intelligence should vanish and nothing but the 

VoL. 1 . — Part 11. 401 
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BELGIAN SOLDIERS ON THE MARCH. lilushahom. 


pure military State should romuin.” But 
Monmxsen’s warning nunuined unheeded ; and 
Treitschke was thort5 to throw the glamour of a 
false idoallsin over these debasing tendeiieies. 
He gave them, it has been siiid, a soul, and that 
HOiil was the quintessence of the worst and 
most dangerous qualities <if victorious Gor- 
ijiHiiy, gh)rifi<?d only by the scale on which 
they wore to# be applied. First, all Gerniany 
must becoiiio an expansion of I’russia ; next, 
Gernmny being the cliosen people, German 
<lominion must be extended over the whole 
world by any and every means. There must be 
no surrender to “ fin*' jjhruses of tolerance and 
tmlightenment ” ; that the strong should 
triumph over the weak is an inexorable la%v of 
nature. Such are tin* grounds of the “new 
barbarism,” which Mommsen foresaw as the 
outcomo of victory and inatoriul aims as 
pliilosophized by Treitschke. To most civilized 
peoples “ culture “ moans a stnto of mind that 
includes knowledge and love of the gi’eat works 
of beauty of the past and the piv)£<ent ; an iimer 
“ sweetiwss and light ,” as MatiJiaw Arnold f^x- 
j)ressed it ; rcs])ect for other people’s rights 
and heelings : u chivalrous altitude to the weak 
and a pride that will not stoop to barbaric a(?ts 
of violence. Gorman “ culture ’* means rather 
the aggrandisement by any and every moans 
of Germany and the Germans ; the imposition 
upon the whole world of the Gorman 


dominion ; the ruthless dostrnctiou of any 
thing that may stand in the way of that 
object. 

In Belgium the Germans found a country 
peculiarly liable to vandalism. The leading 
churocteristic of Belgium’s achievements in all 
fields is that she owes very little to unsought 
advantage and nc^arly everything to hard work. 
Her natural beauties, save in tlie south-eastern 
corner, arc^ not the ready-made beauties of 
Italy, of tlu^ Alps, of the Rhine. Over a great 
portion of Ju?r surface she has not th(j fertile 
soil which makes parts of England, of France', 
and of Italy peculiarly and almost inevitably 
fruitful. Bet wet'll Glicnt and Antwerp, to 
take an instance, lies the district known as the 
Waesland. A few centuries ago tho Waesland 
WHS a barren moor ; to-day every inch of it 
is cultivated, and some of tho trimmest and 
most attractive farms in Belgium are dotted 
•about it. Tho whole sandy district lias been 
covered, cartload by cartload, spadeful by* 
spadeful, with good soil brought from elsewhere ; 
and, in ordei to bo worth cultivation, each 
field, shaped at edgcj and corner with the 
characteristic neatness of the Belgians, na st be 
as carefully and minutely tendc^d os a flower- 
bed. By comparison with th(» Waesland, even * 
the flower-gardens of Ghent arc a light achieve- 
ment ; yet Ghent, the flower -city of Europe, 
owes her supremacy far less to any natural 
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kindlineBs or woalth of Hoil than to the .minuto this sturdy iiidopeiidence of theirs, controlled 
an'd unroniitting labour that has created what and intensified by tlio corporate spirit of the 
Nature had denied. Belgium loves her fiowers trade guild, that made the greatness of medic- 

- ' -we may imagine, then, the feelings of the people val Belgium, and also raised tlio Fiemisl i 

of Brussels when they watolied, on the arrival to a position in the world of art se<;ond only 

of the Germans, cavalry officers wantonly to that of Italy. In Belgium, for all the 

trampling under their horses* hoofs, in a lust magnificence of Philip the Bold of Burgundy, 

of brutal destruction, the flower-beds of the or his grandson Philip the Good, or in later years 

city. To her unremitting labour in the coal- of the Archduchess (Uara Isabella Bugenia and 

mines of the Borinage, the groat iron and steel hc^r husband, the Spanish (4overnors, the most 

factories of Charleroi, the fields and gardens of effective patron of art in Belgium was not, as 

Flanders, Belgiiim oW(»8 her wealth. Even tho in Italy, the prince or ruler, but the town,' or 

forests of the? Ardoimcs are kept with a careful the trade guild, in its intiinaU 3 asRociation 

arboriculture that no other country can excel. with tlie Chmeh. This a])plies in particular 

And to this thoroughness and skill in labour to architecture. Tho church and tho town 

Belgium has always owed her position. Very hall and the market hall are tho chief beauties 

(>arlv in her history we find tlio Belgian weavers of ovory Belgian town, and all three are tho 

tho finest in Europe, their trade and commerco creation of the workers, the burgessos and 

rich enough to bring them safely through all traders, seeking to fulfil their own needs and 

but tho most serious of their troubles. Turbulent ideals, not, like the Siogosallee at Berlin, 

fellows they were, these weavers. Louvain. an ideal imposed by a single dominant will and 

Ypres, and especially Ghent could tell terrible taste upon a submissive public. With regard 

tales of their risings against authority imposed to tjio churches, though architecturally most of 

from without. The tall and noble belfries th(^m are less iut(^rc^sting than tho Cloth JIalLs 

which adorned many old Belgian towns before and tho Town Halls, inasmuch as they are due 

the outbreak of war had stood for centuries rather to the influenco of French Gothic than to 

as memorials of thoir watcliflilness against any independent Flemish school of architecture, 

attack or tyranny ; for there ImnL' the gn^at b<*Il they arc? nevertheless almost inevitably dearer 

whose most notable function it was to summon to the Belgians than to most ptoples, not only 

the citizens togeth(»r to resist the trooj)s of the because* tlu^ Bi^lgian still emulates his^ forbears 

foreigner or of the rnh'r. But it was prcH*is(<ly in lavishing upon the Church all the wealth he 



FUGITIVES ON THE ROAD. 
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LOUVAIN. 

General view after bombardment. [Newspaper niusiraiimu 


con spare, that it may be rich in pictures and 
carving, in staim'd glass and marble and plate, 
but because , Belgium remains a devoutly 
religious coimtry, a more tlioroughly and 
willingly Catholic country even than Spain. 
And just as the civic lif(5 reached in Flanders 
its strongest and freest development, so 
the ancient Town Halls of Belgium are 
the most (daborate and daring exiires- 
sions of that development. Upon them 
t)ie public spirit, working through its archi' 
toots and sculptors, set free all the pride and 
independence, all the riotous imagination, 
religious and worldly fancy, all the broiul humour 
and spiritual aspiration and earthly satisfaction 
which characterized Flanders in its ancient 
days of prosperity. The 1’owu Hall clominating 
the Groot' -Markt, or grand' place, of a Belgian 
town, is mure than a work of art. It is a 
symbol of a. spirit that has not yet died out of 
Belgiutn, though the towns which ])osboss the 
finest eacamples may be but one 'third of their 
ancient size, and the greater part of the once 
crowded space within the old w^alls may be 
laid out in gardnss and walks. The^ Town 


Hall proclaims the spirit of hard and honourable* 
work ; it is the voice of Belgium’s old prayer, 
“ Leave me alone to do my work and be happy 
inmyowTiway ! ” That prayer has but seldom 
bo<in auswort?d, and once more “ the cockpit of 
Europe” was to be subjected to the brutalitic^s 
of an invading force. , 

It is the same story with regard to the 
Flemish school of painting. Unlike th^. rest 
of Europe, Flanders in painting owed little 
or nothing to Italy. Characteristically, she 
worked out her own art on her own lines, 
independent of forc'igri influence and largely 
independent , of Court encouragement. It is 
• dcmocraVie art — the art of the town and the 
homo — that won fame for Flanders in tho> 
domain of tiue culture. It can scarcely even 
b(* said that there was any artistic centre in the 
land. Sporadic schools of art grew up in separate 
towns. Bruges gave birth to Van Eyck ; Louvain 
was the artistic home of Roger van dor Weyden 
and of Dierck Bouts ; Termondo had its special . 
school of painters and so had many other towns. 

This, then, was the country ov which all tlie 
horrors of false culture were let loose : a country 
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^ of gonuino and ancient culture, which its people 
had worked out for themselves along their own 
linos with their characteristic independence 
and st-urdy individuality ; a country where men 
loved their comfortable homes, thoir nc^blo 
ehurches, their monuments of civic wealth and 
self-governance. It was not the less on that 
account, a.s the invader learned to his cost, 
a country whcie eacl^p^nan could defend, with 
unmatched pertinacity and courage, the rewards 
that he had toiled to win, the homo that he had 
built up for himself, his family, and his kind. 

Tho first news of the methods by whicdi the 
dermal 18 intended to carry on war upon tho 
country which they had inv'ad«l, in spite of 
their sworn promise to maintain its neutrality 
inviolate, came from Vise, 12 miles north-east 
of Li^go. On August 6 it became known that 
they had Vnirned a portion of tho town ; hut a 
few families remained there. Some few days 
later shots wore again fired in tlie town — by the 
inhabitants, said tho Gomians ; by drunken 
Gen nan soldiers, said the iiiluihitarits. Which- 
ever the truth. Vise was burned to the ground. 
An attractive city of nearly 4,000 inhabitants, 
typical ii^, tho cheery pride and gaiety of the 
Walloon portion of Ih^lgium, Vise possessed a 
(luairit town liall, and in the cluircli was a 
famous reliquary, the silver (liusso do St. 

* Hadelin, of w'hich the fine relief >vork proclaimed 
it to date from the early part of the 12th 
century. Tho stories of those who visited VistS 
soon afterwards tell of nothing but smoking 
ruins, not a house standing intact, and in the 
blackened and smoking streets the 1 odies of 
non-combatant townsfolk riddled with bullets 
•or pierced with bayonets. The town of Argon- 
teau, beautifully situated on the Meuse beneath 
its limestone rooks, crowned with the ancient 
and tht) iiiudorii chateaux, shared tho same 
fate. And all about this district, wherever the 
Gorman troops could reach, lay burnt -out 
farms and smouldering villages. Streets w^oro 
burned at Huy, tho fascinating town on tlio 
Mouse at the mouth of the Hoyoux. l^ouveign^ 
and Bar-le-Duc were totally destroyed. Ver- 
viers was largely burned. Soiron vias saokeeji. 
Before the Germans had captured Lidge they 
had done their best to devastate tlie country- 
side and to destroy all tho villages and towns, 
all of them open and undefended, upon which 
they came. 

Li6ge itself was a fortified town, and must 
therefore expect to suffer for defending itself ; 
but Li6ge unquestionably suffered more than 
the demands of military action required. She . 
had always been a storm-centre in liistory and 
Jiad suflored much, as has been shown in a 


previous chapter ; but now, although still tm 
ancient and a proud « city, Li^ge was an in- 
dustrial town of great importance and activity? 
For more than a hundred years slie had 
settled down to %uiet if strenuous labour, 
and in those hundred years slie liad doho very 
much to improve her appearance and her 
conditions. She had built bridges over the 
Meuse ; slie had provided a university. Of 
tluiso bridges, the Pont des Arches, the 
town's pride, built on the site of a 
bridge dating from the 1 1th century ; tho Pont 
de Fragnecs with its sculptured tritons and 
mermaids, and others were destroyed. The 
University buildings, which included an ancient 
Jesuit college, with its library, its museum of 
antediluvian animals found in tho caves for 
which the district is remarkable, were burned ; 
and of the tale of houses destroyed by in- 
eencliarism or by shell fire there is no end. On 
one oe(‘asi()n, some shots being fired from a 
house, tho German soldiers turned machine- 
guns on tho street, destroying many houses 
and killing the inmates, while other hofisos wore 
set on fire. 



BRIDGE OVER THE MEUSE, 
Sbowlnft the destroyed centre. 

{Ntwpttptr lUudraHous, 
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DINANT. 

As it appeared before bombardment.^ Fincham. 


Far more <ireaclful was tho fatt) of Dinant. 
Tliis wonderfully picturesque old town is well 
known to a great many English people. Quiet, 
smiling, and gently gay, it lay on the banks of 
the IVIouse in a country peculiarly rich in tho 
fables and history of romance. Just as the 
<iiBtrict round Liege is sacred to the legends of 
Charlemagne and tlie cradle of the race of 
I’epin, which gave to Frances her kings, so round 
Dinant lies a world of beautiful legend. The 
four sons of Aymon, for instance, and their 
great horse Bayard, dwelt in the castle hard 
by ; and here is the Roche 4 Bayard, whore th<‘ 
great steed left his hoof -mark, as, pursued by 
Charlemagne, he heaped across the valley. 
And Dinant itself was surely one of the most 
picturesque towns in the world. It lay on the 
bank of the Meuse, imder the shelter of the 
enormous cliff on which stood its citadel. The 
church of N6tro Dame lay just beneath that 
cliff, pressed so closely against it, wrote COmillo 
J^monnior, “ that it seems like a block of the 
mountain itself into which light has been let 
through its tall windows. The mountain has 
hero said to tho work of man’s hands ; ‘ Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ Thus, 
pressed against tho rock, tho flower of the late 
half of tho Kith century, which would otherwise 
appear imposing, seems reduced to moderate pro- 
portions by comparison with the colossal height 
that crushes and stifles it with its prodigious 


mass. Seen from below or from above, the 
church looks like a dwarf beside a giant, os if. 
Nature hod intend($d to make the real cathedral 
of the cliff and left nothing to tho builder of 
the cluirch but the chance of distantly imita- 
ting the mountain. Yet, dwarfed as it is by 
this huge pile of stone, the church none the less 
keeps its precious beauty. Scarcely has ont) 
set foot beneath its vaultid roof than its magic 
begins to work, and within this restricted 8pac(\ 
which from outside seems incompatible with 
the idea of grandeur, tho three aisles open out, 
ample and magnificent between their venerable 
pillars, like the deep alleys of a forest. Notre 
Dame of Dinant was one of the purest blooms 
in the garden of early Gothic, a fair and spotless 
lily in the glorious pleasaunce of great Catholic 
churches.” In decoration Ndtre Dame de 
Dinant was not rich, though it contained some 
admirable^ work in copper, and had notable 
twelfth-century fonts. But its architectural 
beauty, its wonderful doorways, and its mural 
paintings made it remarkable, no less than its 
position under the cliff which dwarfed its 
tulip-shaped tower of more than 200 feet high. 
The Town Hall was ancient and intei^esting. 
On the summit of the cliff, reached by a flight 
of 408 steps, stood the Citadel, erected by the 
Dutch in the 1 5th century. And the bridge of 
Dinant, a worthy successor of a very old bridge, 
which in its turn replaced others yet older 
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« — one of which liad five arches and a tower two 
storeys high — was famous all over Belgium. 

By shell -fire and the incendiarism provided 
by their special celluloid bombs and discs of 
compressed chemicals the Gormans destroyed 
Ginant in a few hours. Not Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy, when he seized the town in 1 406, 
not all the attacks and havoc in tlie long 
struggle between Dinant and its neighbour 
and rival Bovigiies, worked so much destruc- 
tion as the entry of Prussian “ kultur ” in August, 
1014. The excuse was the familiar oin* — that 
shots had been find at the German troops by 
non-combatant inhabitants. The civilized 
world had soon good reason for doubting the 
truth of that invariable pn^text. Bo that as 
it may, this is the story of Dinant, as told by 
Mr. Arthur Terwagne, brother of the Deputy of 
Antwerp, in the Belgian newspaper Le. Matin : — 

Oti August 15 a trc^m<‘ndoiis battlo was fiiught in 
tho stitM'ls of tho town betwctMi the Fn*nrh aiul tho 
(lomians, wliile th«' guns lliuiulcrrd away at each 
other from hotli sid s of tlie Meuse. Tlie town siif- 
fen'd very little during t his hattle, only a few houses 
afterwards bearing signs of the botnbardmejit , which 
Insh'd 13 liours. Dui'ing the following days the 
Pnineh retin'd on to tho left bank of t.he Meus**, where 
they reiiiairied up to the day on whieh tho order for a 
general n‘tr<*at was given. 


In the night of August 21 a Oorman annound * 
motor-car enterc‘d Dinant. by the Kuo Saint- Jacques, 
and, witliout tho slightest provocation, began to* 
fire on the houses in this straet. A woman sleeping in 
her bed was killed, and her child, which was at her 
side, was mortally wounded. St>artlcd by the noise 
of the firing, a man and his wife opened the door of 
their house. They wvn* immediately done to doatli 
by Uhlans. An employee of the gasworks who was 
nsturniiig from his work was killed on his doorsto]). 
The assassins — for one cannot call them soldiers — 
set fii'e to dbveral houses before*, they bravely with' 
dii‘w. 

But these savage acts were only tho prelude to the 
fati! whicli the hoitle of brigands were reserving for 
tlie unhappy town of Dinant. On the following day 
large inass s of troops arrived and were g^iilty of the 
most abominable atrofutii's wliich have ever lieen 
recorded. I'he (Tei'mans forced open the doors of tho 
houK*s and murdered everyone they found within. • 
There was Victor Poncelet, done to death in tho 
pn*K 'nee of liis wife and of his six ehildren ; there wei*e 
the membi‘i’s of the staff of tho linn of Capelle, mur- 
den-d in cold blood. In every house a fresh crime was 
commit t.ed, w'hile tho women were driven from their 
bods and taken, half iiakfd, to a monastei-y, where 
they were kept for thn^e days with hardly any food, 
half dead with hungi^r and fear. 

workmen of Leffe hid in a drain near the 
large cotton mill, the manager of which, M. Iliminer. 
wiis kill(‘d. Tlu'rc were about. 60 of tht‘m, g.iul .when 
the Ot'iinaim disi‘ovei*ed them they shot them all. 
although not one of them w'iis anned. In the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Pie.rro a mimb€*r of men hid in the 
eellars of the brewf*ry owned by tho bmiht'rs Nicaise, 
old men of over 70, arul their n(‘T>hew, Jules .\foniii. 



OINANT AFTER BOMBARDMENT. 
Remains of the famous Church and Bridge. 


{hiivspaptf iUuairatUms* 
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The modern l)ftrhfirians Iwul pily on none. All of 
them fell under the ((orniiin bullets --they were alnnit 
«10 in number. 

Over 200 men and lads— old men of 75 and boys <if 
12 and 14 —fathers and sons loKelher, wei*c.' driven on 
<o the Plaee d’Aniies. In ord<*r that the work might/ 
bo carried out more qiiit'kly a maehine gun wiis brought 
up. It was here lhai Vavier Wasseige, tin; manager of 
the 1)atif]iie de la Meuse, was killed, togi-ther with 
iiiri two sons, and here too dud Camille Fis -tle and 
his lillh* boy, ag*-d 12. 

The fate of the male inhabitants having thus been 
settled, the (lermans si*t to work methodically on the 
destruction of th«* town, using bombs to set tin* to the 
lioiisf's. Soon nothing but a iu'ai) of ashes remained. 
Tlu‘ district of Saint- .Nfedart , between the station 
and the bridge, tins been wip«*d mit. Coming from the 
bridge to Uouvignes, the tirst Jionse that is left stancK 
ing is the Hotel du Nord. TIu* splendid post-ollh-e 
building is a heap of ruins. Tlie bridge is d“stroye<l, 
the (iermans having built a ])ontoon bridge a little 
higluM* iii» the river. TIu* chureh has lost its cele-^ 
brated tower, and all the houses of the Hue Sax, near 
the Mens *, have been destroyed. In the Hue (fr.'tnde, 
the (rrand’ Plac<*, and the Plaee Saint -Niiolas it is 
ihe same, and it is said that many families who had 
hidden in the eellars died in the llanu s. Hut for one 
or two houses in the Plaee de la flense, tlu* lj«iur<*iit 
restaurant am?, a ft‘w huiises standing b(‘side it, the 
barracks and tlie communal school, in which t iTe (iei;- 
inan garrison is lodged, the whole town of Dinant hns 
bt‘en desft'oyed. 

That- is what the handits of the great Empin; which 
wished to ruU* Eur«>pe Jiave done to one of Uie most- 
picturesipu* towns of Helgium. The monster who 
pn»sided over these abominable atrocities w’as Jj4*u- 
teriarit-Colonel B<*<’ger. 

Namur, the famous town on the Meuso, 
beloved of •all English people for its momorw^s 
of Tristram Shandy’s “ My Uncle 'Foby,” who, 
it will be remembered, was wounded there, 
and solaced his declining years ]>y follow'ing 


the moxements of the Allies in the miniaturo 
fortifications in his own orchard — Namur, 
a great fortress town in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, and a >'et greater fortress town in the 
20th century, was given up sooner than was 
expected, and therefore escaped all the horrors 
of dc'vastation that wore \vith good reason feared. 
Scarcfcly, howe\er, had Namur fallen than the 
civilized world was horrified by the news of an 
act of vandali.sm far greater than any that tlie 
German troops had \ et committed —a greater, 
indtH‘d, than it seemed likely thut they could 
coininit in the course of the whole war. On 
August 25 tht^ town of Louvain was destroyed. 

Loiuain. on the River Dyle, some 50 miles 
aouth*i*ast of Antwerp and 18 miles east of 
Brussels, liad the reputation of being a dull 
town. A quiet t*)\\n it certainly was, but 
not dull ff>r anyoni^ interested in the 
humanities and tlui study ' of ancient 
achievements in art and Jiuirning. In old days 
Louvain, like most of the towns of Belgium, 
was a large and prosperous (jommercial place, 
with Hometliing over 100,000 inhabitants, more 
than double its ]>opulation on the outbreak of 
the rin*at War. It was the seat of* the ducal 
house* of Ijowtu* Lorraine, or, as it came after- 
wards to he calU*d, the house of Brabant ; and, 
like most of these (;ities, it had no great love lor^ 
its rulers. A more terrible scene than any 
enacted oven in Ghent took place here in 1378-0, 
when from tlu* windows of the tfiwn hall (not 
the present building) 13 magistrates of patrician 



REFUGEES ON THE ROAD BETWEEN MALINES AND BRUSSELS. 
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NAMUR. 

' The Citadel from the river. 


blood wtsro tosHod by the populace on to the 
^wordH and halberdH raised up to receivo them 
from the sc^uare below. A terrible vengeance 
was exacted by Duke Wence.slas a few years 
later- — a vengeance from wliich Louvain had 
never commercially or financially recovered — 
yet a vengeance less terrible than that of the 
apostles of culture, who had received no provo- 
cation whatever from its then peaceful and quiet 
citizens. 

Ecclesiastically the central point of Louvain 
was the magnificent late Gothic church of St. 
Peter, designed in 1425 by Sulpice van Vorst 
to take the place of an earlier building, with his 
son and the statuary Eustoche vah Molenbck^ 
to aid him in the sculptural portion of the 
splendid edifice. It was originally intended that 
of its five towers the highest should rise to 535ft., 
but the foundations proved insufficiently strong. 
The interior of the church had a majesty and 
Rolenmity all its own, and in treasures of art 
it was peculiarly rich. At one time it was the 
fortunate possessor of the famous triptych 
by Quentin Matsys, the great master — origi- 
nally an ironsmith and always an- .exquisite 


worker in metal as well as in paint, who was bom 
in Louvain, to become later the greatest Flemish 
colourist and the foimdor of the Antwerp schooL 
This triptych was removed some years ago to 
the Museum at BruRscIs ; but St. Pierre of 
Lbuvmn still possessed one, or more, of tho 
glories of Flemish painting, the great ** Lost 
Supper ’* of Dierck Bouts (long attributed to 
Memling) and tho striking, if unpleasant, 
“ Martyrdom of St. Erasmus,” by the sam.^ 
painter, who settled in Louvain about the middle 
of the 16th century and became painter to the 
municifiality. 1’ho “ Lost Supper ” was painted 
about 1407. and is universally acknowledged to 
be the artist's masterpiece. The picture in St. 
Pierre of Louvain was only the central portion of 
a triptych of which one wing was in Berlin and 
the other in*the Pinakothok at Munich. Another 
famous picture, “ The Descent from the Cross,” 
attributed to Roger van der Weyden, hung in 
one of the chapels of the ambulatory. But pic- 
tures were not alone the wealth of St. Pierre of 
Louvain. A famous object was the great stone 
tabernacle of St. Peter, 40ft. high, exquisiti-sly 
carved by Matthew de Layena (who - built tho 
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Sanctuary of the Cathedral. A Priest is seen standing by the' ruins of the Altar, [m sp/ure> 


town hrtll). TIk* fiirvod woodoii rtKKl-flcrtK^n 
with tJie surnionntinK iif 2 ;uri\s and cross was OfU' 
of tlie most renowned in Bclj'iuin, or in Knropc ; 
and there was a font, of cast hronzo siiporhjy 
worked, which was commonly said to be the work 
of Quentin Mats^^s himst^lf. Tim chunrh of St. 
Pierres thoiigli the noblest, was not the only 
church in Louvain. There was St. ,Jacf[ues, a 
fine 15th-rentury building, noteworthy for its 
rcliqiitwies of St. James, St. Margaret, and St. 
Hubert, its Gothic; tabcTiLacle in storu* with a 
wonderful brass balustrade in tJie st} le of tlic; 
Flemish Kenaissance, and a painting of St. 
Hubert ))y Do Crajk^er. C'Iohc» b 3 ' stands the* 
Rtatue of Father Damien, the Belgian missioiiarx' 
who gave his life for the lepers. There was tlie 
14th -century church of St. Gertrude, with its 
lofty tower and its magnificently elaborate choir 
stalls of the ICth centur.v b,v Mathias dc Wayer ; 
and thcTo was the almost fantastically baroque 
Jesuit church of St. Michac'l. 

Yet in Louvain, for all its cRurches, the 
flnc;rtHl buildings gave fJace to the secular. 
The Town Hall of Louvain is (and it set'ms 
almost miraculous that it can still be spoken of 
as existing) one of the most (extraordinary 
productions of the human genius ever created. 
Its towerihg walls H[)(‘ak of the pride of 
the wealthy town which in tlie middle of the 


Ifith c(‘ntury (entrusted the design of its official 
centre to Matthew de Layeas. Its statues 
s|x^ak of the citizens' active roligioas faith. 
“ All the Bible,” sa^^s Camille Lomoiiriior. 
” files past ; y^ou may follow from niche to 
niche the principal episodes of the Old 'I’osta 
ment, and tlu; naif sculptor, to niake hLs story 
the easier understood, has given the charactcis 
the asjHM't of men and wonuMi of his own time.” 
Tlie riot of carving which covers every inch of 
the walls, the sUjep roof and lofty fretted 
pinnficles, the elaborate wmdows, s^M^nk of the 
full and many' -sided life of hard-working, 
wealthy, and (;r)mfortable people, while here and 
there bi-eaks out a lively humour. ” The building 
r(w^inblc‘H a vast, joyous chronick^ where many a 
«ontem].)orary could see himself sculptured from 
the life ; and the; giuety breaks out now and 
^‘then into licence — a Ral)elaiHian commentary on 
the vast satire.” Dierck Bouts designed two 
paintings for the Council Room ; and the works 
of art in the Town Hall included two triptychs 
by the Louvain master, Jan van Rillaert the 
Elder. 

But even the Town Hall of Louvain was 
eclipsed by another centre of interest — the 
buildings of the famous University. Originally 
the Cloth Hall, this beautiful edifice was made 
over to the I'liiveraity in the first half of the 
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I5th century. For, as Louvain declined in 
oomniercial eminence after the vengeance of 
Duke Wenceslas, she rose to fame in another 
direction. She became the most famous 
university town in Europe next to Paris — 
the Athens of Belgium,” as she was called 
by one of her professors, who was also one 
of the greatest scholars the world has ever seen, 
Justus Lipsius. The University was founded 
in 1426 by Poj)o Martin V., and Duke John IV. 
of Brabant, one of a line of princes whoso court 
was always associated with a love of and 

Latin poetry. In 1431 it moved into the Cloth 
Hall. Yet, founded as it was by a PofX) and a 
Prince, the University of Louvain owed yet 
more to ” the educational and intellectual 
strength of the schools of the Brethren of the 
Common Life,” and, as Prof. Foster Watson has 
writton, ” as in art, so in intellectual culturo. 


■ 

■' f 
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THE LAST SUPPER, 
In the Church of St. 


Belgium traces its origin to native, not to 
Italian, sources.” The; University of Louvain 
produced or employed a large number of 
fafnous humanists, who heui a peculiarly close 
connexion with England. One of these was 
Jerome de Busleiden, who studied law at Lou- 
vain, md was appointed Councillor of State 
and Mastqr of Requests. He oame to England 
to offer the oqngrat illations of his nation on the 
accession of Henry VIII. ; and here, perhaps, 
he made the acquaintance of Sir Thomas 
More. In 1516 More wrote an account of a visit 
that he paid to Busleiden in Louvain while the 
English statesman was on a mission in Flanders. 
More fotmd in Busleiden’s house an organ, 
which delighted, his musical heart ; bo praises 
hia groat libiary and his mind that wa^ even 
bettor stocked than his library ; hia wonderful 
collection of Roman medals, his Bculptures. 







by Dlerck Bouts. 

PJerro, Louvain. [Mattson to. 
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[Miintings, nnd oiirvingrt. Prrjf . Foster Watson sug- 
gests that Monk’s own fiiinons house at Chelsea 
,was built and adorned, in its more modest waj% 
with Biisleiden’s mansion at the background of 
M ore’s memory, ’riien there war Peter Oilles, 
or Oiles, of peculiar interest to Knglish people, 
l)eeause it w'as in conversation with him that 
Mnnj saw first the seafaring man, Kaphaol 
T1 yl nloday, formerly the coinpatiion of Amerigo 
Vfvipucei, into whose mouth More put the 
“ idle talk ” of the “ l/’topia.” It was (lilies 
whf^ gave More tho Utopian al[>hal>et, and the 
“ four versos in the I’topian tongue.” And it 
was (lilies who wrote to Ihisleiden of More as 
” the singular ornament of this our age, as you 
yourself (right honourabli^ Buskudeii) can witness, 
to whom he is ]M'rftictly well know'n.” Further 
yet ; it was in tho hands of Peter ( lilU's that M<)r 0 
put the “ Utopia ” for publication ; and after 
oon®ultation betw^eon Oilkw and Erasmus, w’ho 
was much at Ijouvain, it was to a famous Louvain 
bookseller, Tliierry Martens, that the production 
of tho book was entrusted- It was a Lohvaii^ 
artist, the great (hi<uitin Matsys, who painted 


a p^^rtrait of Erasmus, and in the picture with 
him was Peter Gillos, holding in his hand a' 
It t-ter from Sir Thomas More. The picture was 
sent to More as a present, and passed in time to 
tue collection of Charles I. ; since the dissipation 
ot which it has been lost to knowledge. ” In 
tho friendship of Thomas More with Erasmus 
and (lilies,” writes Prof. Foster Watson,** English 
nnd Belgian humanism wore united, and this 
iinion was typifi(»d and cemented in their common 
c/olight in the visions of tho longed-for ideal 
(’ommf)n wealth.” And it was Louvain, tho 
august and hallowed birthplacse of these dreamh 
of an ideal state of mankind, that tho 'Huns of 
the 20th cc'iitury chose for destnu^tion. 

The booksliops f)f Louvain, tliat groat city 
of learning, were famous, and often must Eras- 
mus and other great scholars have visited that 
of Martens, which was tho most famous of all, 
Thierry Martens \vas the successor of the earliest 
of printers in Jk^lgiiim, John of Westphalia. 
Ho printed, among other wcjII -known works, tho 
•* Enchiridion Mi litis Christ iani ” of Erasmus ; 
and, b\' a strange coincidence, he issued 



Man^uCrCo.] THE MARTYRDOM OF ST- ERASMUS by Dlerck Bouts. 
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LOUVAIN. 

Ruins of the Vestibule of the Library. [Newspaper /liusf rations. 


the saino author’s “ *of which it lias 

been said that it is “ a souLstirriiig protest 
against war, a contribution to real jirogress. for 
which the world wdll yet thank Erasmus, and 
will look to Louvain also with gratitude as his 
homo of the time.” 

Louvain has often been called “ the Oxford 
of the Low Countric'S ” ; and in one respect 
especially it n'sernbled the groat English Uni* 
versity. It was mtulo up of a number of separate 
collegers attached to a central order. Indeed 
in this respect Louvain w'as actually ahead of 
her intimate sister-univesrsity ; she had more 
colleges than Oxford- In the 18th century 
Louvain had 42 to Oxford’s 18. The first of 
these came into being as the result of t ho will 
of Jerome de Busleidcm, who left money for the 
teaching of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. The 
Latin of the University Professors was not puro 
Latin; but the jargon of the medieval school- 
men, endlessly engaging in disputations on 
theology in a peculiarly corrupt form of the 
tongue. And so the executors of Busleidcn’s 
will found it advisable to found a special college 
where Latin and Greek should be taught pro- 
perly and Hebrew should also bo in the curri- 
culum. This College, named the College of the 
Three Languages, was opened on September 1, 
1618, and Erasmus agreed to become the 
supervisor. Thus “ the ‘ prince of literary 
Europe ’ directed the scholars of the future, 
and he directed them — from Louvain.” 


Among the famous men of the College who 
niaintainod the intimate connexion of Louvain 
with England was Adrian Barland, the great 
Latinist, who visited our country. •To Justus 
Lipsius, one of the most eminent philologists 
that the world has ever produced, a statue was 
erected but a few years ago near the station at 
Louvain ; ho is well known to many English 
people, if for no other reason, on account of the 
sly joke which Stc^rne pormittiMl My Uncle 
Toby to 'make upon him in “ Tristram Shandy.” 
Two Englishmen, Kobort Wakefield, of Cam- 
bridge, and Robert Shirwood, of Oxford, were 
successively professors of Hebrew at Louvain. 
Juan Luis Vives, a Spaniard, lectured for part of 
the year at Oxford, where he liad rooms in 
Corjius C-liristi C’ollego, then lately founded by 
Bishop Foxe, and part of the year at Louyain ; 
and it was from a book by Vives, called ** De* 
Consultatione,” that Bon Jonson took many 
passages in his “ Timber.” Among other greats 
men of Louvain were Dodoens, the botanist^ 
a native of Malines, Mercator, the geographer, 
van Helmontl the chemist, and Andreas Vesa- 
lius, the founder of modern anatomy. And all 
these men loved Louvain well. ” Hail, our 
Athens, tho Athens of Belgium, O faithfuU 
fruitful seat of the arts, shedding far and wide 
thy light and thy name ” — so sang Justus 
Lipsius. Eruamus dwelt upon the delicious 
skies and the cpiict for study. Vives says that 
there “all things are f\iU of love and charm,” 
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The old Church of St. Pierre before its destruction. [CttUrai N^ws. 


Clrnard, ardently iiroseciiting in S[)ain and in 
Africa the study of langiiagc*s, longs for “ swoot 
L^iuvain.** Hut the mere pleasure of physical 
surroundings does not explain thoir enthusiasm. 
So writes Prof. Foster Watson in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for October, 1914, to whicii 
we have been dec^ply indebted for information ; 
and he continues thus ; — 

“ It was the ideal elemt'ut in life, the saving of 
tho soul by losing it in something greater than 
itself that stirred the humanists — Krasmiis 
seeking in liis scriptural and classical studies 
a method of criticism and msearch which should 
It ad to historical truth ; Vivc’s aiming at social 
amelioration by a reasoned method of poor relief ; 
Vesalius bent on establishing habits of exact 
observation in anatomy ; and (Menard intent 
upon apjilying linguistic studies for the up- 
raising of Eastern thought and life. These 
high and broad aims of the innifr life beciinu* 
as real as the marvels of tho discovery of tho 
Nf»w World geographically. These things entered 
into the * study of imagination ’ of the human- 
ists, and w’ere the deeper sources of the active 
joy which they ascribed to the ph^sic^al 
charms of 'Louvain, for it w'as the atmosphere 
in wliich their inspirations had come to 
them.” 


Since those great and lofty days of the 
Renaissance of learning, in which Belgium, as 
wo have schti, played her part, the carcMsr of tho 
University of Louvain had not been unchequered. 
The Emperor Jos(»ph II. of Austria, in the cour.se 
of his long quarrt4 with hiss subjects of tlio Low' 
Countries, closed the university. Ileopt'iied latc'r, 
it become the only roiul to public appointments 
in the Austrian Netherlands. The French closed 
it again in 1797 ; but in 1817 it w'os opcmed once 
nuire by the Dutch during tho Union. In 1834, 
after tho separation of tho two kingdoms of 
Belgium and Holland, tho State ceased to control 
tho ITniversity, and it had since boon maintained 
by the JhMgian bishops as a CMitholic UnivtT- 
sity. The University of Louvain was therefor© 
the headqtiartors of religious education in .the 
most Catholic country in Europe, and as such 
it inairitaim^d the tradition of its long and 
Inaiourable past. 

Such was tho atmosphere and the spirit — an 
atmosphere of learning in a quiet old town, the 
spirit of culture and peace — upon which on that 
Tuesday evening in August broke all the din 
and devastation, all tho rapine and savageiy’, of 
tho hordes of modem Huns. It is time to 
turn to tho narrative of what the Prime MinistcT 
of Great Britain called “ tho greatest crime 
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against civilization and culture since the 
Thirty Years’ War.” 

The destruction was not accidental, nor the 
result of shell -fire. It was systematically and 
deliberately carried out by German soldiers 
provided with special appliances for the purpose. 
The name of the officer who gavcs the order was 
Major von Manteiiffel, who, about the end of 
September, was superseded in his command, 
possibly as the result of an official inquiry into 
the atro(;ities committed by the German troops. 
Ihe Germans first pleaded in defence of their 
action that tiicir troops had been engaged in a 
conflict with the inhabitants for 24 hours, mid 
that the town luul bccai dtimagc^d in the cours-ie of 
this fight. It was proved, however, tlwit before 
the invaders’ entry of the undefended town 
the Civi(! Guard had been disarmed and a 
thorough search mmh' among the inhalutants 
for oil weapons, ancient or modern, 'riie next 
excuse was that the son of the Burgomaster 
luui fired on thci Chief of Staff of the 
General conunanding Louvain, and this had been 
a sigTial for the civic guard of Louvain to fire 
at the soldiers, 50 Germans being killfid or 
wounded. •The same objection answers this 
excuse as the preceding plea. A more probable 
account of the affair is this. A body of German 


soldiers driven out of Malines by th<» Belgians 
fell back upon Louvain. Of their comrades, 
already in the town of Louvain, many by tliis 
time were very drunk, since the German sol- 
dier, looting the choice cellars of a people with a 
fine taste in good wine, luul been, hero as else- 
where, swilling Burgundy as if it were beer. 
Mistaking the arrival of their fugitive fellows 
for an attiu^k by the Bolgimi troops, the drunk- 
ards fired upon their own men. The mistake 
had to be covered up at all costs ; and the cost in 

I 

this case was the burning of the town. Numbers 
of the male inhabitants were driven away and 
shot. An eye-witness, who was among those 
threatened with death, gave the following 
account of his experiences : — 

At 6 o'clock, when everything was ready for dinner, 
alarm signals sounded, and the soldiers rushed into the 
stnuds ; shola whisthd through the air, cries ami 
groans arose on all sides, but we did not dare leave 
our house, and took refuge in the cellar, where w'e 
stayed through long and fearful hours. 

At br(‘ak of day I crawled from the c<‘llar to the 
street dvor, and saw nothing but a raging sea of fire. 
At*d o'clock the shooting diminished, and we resolved 
to make a dash to the st^ation. Abandoning oiat home 
and all our goods except what we could carry, and 
taking all the money we hud, we mshed out. What 
we saw on our way to the station is hardly describable. 
Everyth ing was burning ; the streets were covered 
with bodies shot dead and half burnt. Bverywhen* 
proclamations had been posted summoning every 



• LOUVAIN. 

The Church of St. Pierre as the Germane left it. The Hotel de VUle on the right 

was practically uninjured. [Ntmpapir itiutkawnsi 
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man to assist in quonching tha name's and the women 
and children to slay inside the hou8''8. 

9 The st>tition was crowded with fugitivt'S, and I was 
Just trying: to sliow an ollicer my legitimation papers 
when tiic noldiers separated mo from my wife and 
children. All pi*ot>est8 were useless, and a lot of us 
weiv marclied off to a big shod in the goods yard, 
ft*nm \vh(‘re w<' could see the finest buildings of the city, 
the most beaut iful historical monumc'iits, being bum<‘d 
down. 

.Sljortly af I erwat ds German soldiers drove before 
tliem HOO men and lads to the corner of the Boulevard 
van Tienen and tlie Maria Tlieresa-strcet , opy)osite tlm 
Oafe Vermalen. Tliere they w’erc shot. The sigikt 
filled us with iM)rror. Tlio Burgomaster, two magis' 
trat<‘s, the Uoctor of the University, and all polico 
ofTieials had been stkot already. 

With our ) lands bound bciiind our baeks we were 
then marched off by t he soldiers, still witliout having 
•ocm our wives or children. We went ihrougli the 
JustK? do Jjipskk’Sbrcet, along the] Diest Boulevard, 
across tho Viuirt, ami up tlie hill. From tlie Mont 
Oesar wc had a full view of the burning t.own, St. 
Pet.er in flames, while the troops in<*ertsanMy st'nt shot 
lifttM' shot into tho unfortunate town. 

I'he soldiers worked ut tho incendiarism 
mnthodicfilly. Tlioy began at tho heart of tho 
city and worked ilown to the outskirts, taking 
street by street and house by iiouse. Tlu^* 
wont iftto tlio houses, churches, and sliops, 
gathered the goods or furnituro together, and 
when they saw that all was well aliglit passed 
on to tho next building. There was no opposi- 
tion from the inhabitants, who luul oitlier 
been driven away or were too torrihed ovon to 
protest. Tho Bring of houses went on stemlily 
for 36 hours or more. 

The district most thorouglily wiped out was 
that in which were situated the university, tlio 
library, and tho church of St. Fierro. It wo-s 
at first reported that the famous Town Hall 
had boon destroyed. Later it was learned that 
the (Jennans themselves had prevented tho 
flami's from attacking it, and that tho exterior 
at least remains uninjured, though it stands 
amid a waste of desolation and blackened 
ruins, while the interior was much injured. 
Tho damage to St. Fetor's Church was not 
altogotiier irreparable, though tho marvellous 
und exquisite rood-screen was destroyed; and 
its pioturoH woro rescued by the soldiers — for 
subsequent transport, no doubt, to Berlin. A 
famous early 16th-century house in tho Rue de 
Namur was uttf^rly wrecked. As to the Univer- 
sity, a university cannot bo burned. It is not 
a matter of buildings and works^of art, it is a 
thing of tho spirit ^ an organization, an ideal ; 
and the University of Louvain, helped no doubt 
by her sister universities in other countries, 
some of whom immediately hastened tc offer 
their hospitality to the survivors among her 
profwRors and students, may he confidently 
expected to rise again from this tho most 
dastardly and the heaviest blow that has ever 


fallen upon her. But tho University of Louvain 
must for the future do without tlie famous old 
building in which her hoadqiiartors had been 
established for nearly 500 years. Tho old 
“Hallos,” tho Cloth Hall, of Louvain, a noblo 
building in tho severer form of Cothic, was 
totally destroyed. True, it hod not survived in 
its pristine form and beauty. Towards the 
close of the 17tli century an upper storey was 
added, and the interior had boon much altered 
in order to adapt it to tho purposes of a univer- 
sity. But there remained, until the Germniis 
enune, the wonderful Komanescjiio arches and 
pillars in tho great hall, or Salle dos Fas- 
Fordus, and mutdi else of arcliiteciural and 
artistic beauty. “ Nothing could better 
indicate,” writes Camille Lemoniiior, “ tho 
power of this citadel of scholarshij) than 
tho scope and amplitude of its instidlalions ; 

, tlio vesture of long af;cumulatod wealth, 

- nurtured into spreading bloom by privileges, 
which enabled the university to prospiir 
in tho midst of tho most cruel torments. 
Largo and sfiacious courts, im[)osing buildings, 
a succession of vast halls, monumental stair 
oases, suggesting the palace of a prolate hixuri 
ously lodged in tho midst of all tho eonvonioneeH 
of life. Here, one fools, a sovereign master 
reigns over stone and intellect, equally subser- 
vient to his will ; and, in fact, tho Rector main- 
tains complete jurisdiction over all the members 
of tlio university.” The pillars iilono wer ■ 
left standing. The laboratories, the museuin, 
tlie w orkshops, all tho equipment of tliis 
seat of learning, wore destroyed. Even this 
however, pales before the entire loss of tlie 
groat library of tho University of Louvain, 
tho arsenal of tho great institution,” a library 
Binaller, indeed, than tho Bodleian or tlie 
Biitish Museum, but yet a library famous all 
over the world, and one of the finest in Europe. 
Founded by Canon Beyerliuck, continued by 
Cornelius Janssens, Fierro Stockmans, and 
Jacques Boonen, Archbisliop of Malines, tho 
library of Lou%ain University had boon tho 
recipient through centuries of treasures of 
learning Vooks, manuscripts, incunabula, in all 
amounting to menre than 100,000 in number 
and including priceless and unique things that 
can never bo replaced. A Frofessor of the 
University, standing in his garden hard by, 
saw. Boating pa&t liim on the siirnnKT air, 
cliarred fragments of priceless illumina'c'd 
manuscripts. Ho could do nothing to sa\e 
them. Tho loss is irreparable. Learning must 
suffer for it so long as tJio world ondurei^ And 
the destruction w'as carried out in the name 
of Culture. 
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DESTRUCTION OF LOUVAIN. ‘ \Onlfal 

A |)lioti)Rmph of Louvain before |ho (Sorraan devastation will be found on page 104 of this volume. 


After Louvain, Malines. Malines, or Mechlin, 
as it was known to the English in the past, and 
08 }) 0 GiaIiy to the ladies and gallants who bought 
the favourite Mechlin lace, is a town of very 
groat antiquity and historical interest, and was 
a town of great charm and beauty. It was a 
capital before {Brussels. Towards the close of 
the 15th century Malines became the seat 
of tlio Provincial Court or Groat Council, 
the supreme tribunal of the Netherlands. 


It was to Malines that Margaret of York 
moved her seat after the death of her husband, 
Charles the told, and hero were educated Philippe 
lo Bel and Margaret of Austria, the famous 
Regent of the N etherlands. Margaret’s successor 
transferred her residence to Brussels in the middle 
of the 16th century, and shortly afterwards 
Malines, wliich had previously been in the ec- 
clesiastical diocese of Cambrai, was made the seat 
of the Archbishopric, a dignity which it still held. 
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LOUVAIN. 

Destruction in the Rue de Namur. 


{Ctntral Nrws. 


Round the railway station of Maliiios was 
always activity and bustle, for here was a groat 
junction of throe lines of the excellent Belgian 
railway system, and here, also, were railway 
workshops and factories. On the Dyle, too, 
wliich winds through the town, there was in times 
of peace a modest amount of quiet shipping in 
progress under the bridges, along th(' quays, and 
between the tall gabled houses. Everywhere else 
in Malinos there was the quiet of a city which had 
seen her great days go by and lived only in the 
dreams of the past. Once a gay and luxurious 
town, she was scarcely more than a memory, 
save for the buildings that bore witno.ss to her 
ancient splendour and the rich life that teemed 
within her walls. The centre of the town and 
the town’s life was, as in all old Belgian cities, the 
0 rand’ Place. Here stood the large emd sombre 
Halles or Cloth Hall, rebuilt in the early part of 
the 14th century on the model of the Halles of 
Bruges, with a later and unfinished belfry and a 
16th century north wing that was never com- 
pleted. Here, too, stood the Gotliic house, the 
Schepenhuis, or Vieux Palais of the 14th cen- 
t\uy, whore for a century and a half the Great 
Council used to sit, and w’hero lately wore kept 
the city archives and the library of Molines ; 
and the Town Hall, a much restored and tmiii- 
teresting building. A statue of the town’s 


groat patroness, Margaret of Austria, stood in 
the centre, and all round were charming old 
houses. But in the Grand’ Place of Malines it 
was rlways difficult to look about, so engrossed 
were the eyes and the mind by one object — tht» 
immense and lovely fabric of the groat Cathedral 
of St. Rombaut. To turn from the street into 
the Grand’ Platte, however' well one might know 
what to expect, w^as always to be arr(^st>ed with 
a shock of delight at the spectacle of the enor- 
mous tower flinging itself vdghtily into the sky. 
And yet that tower was little more than half 
what its 16th century builders intended it to be. 
Within the cathedral used to stand a model ot 
the church with the tower as it was to have been ; 
a springing mass, colossal yet exquisitely grace- 
ful, 550ft. in height. Could it have looked 
nobler than the unfinished tower that was the 
pride of IVAilines ? Tlys tower was the homo 
of one of the most famous and beautiful of 
all those c€u*illons, or sets of chimes, wliich are 
among the chief attractions of the Belgian towns. 
The carillon of St. Rombaut was the rival of 
that of Bruges, and nothing more exquisite 
in the sound of bells can be imagined than the 
music that came from this mighty tower on 
summer evenings. The church, which was very 
largely built out of the offerings of the myriads 
of pilgrims to Malines, where indulgencies were 
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to be obtainedt was bogim late in the. 13th con* 
'tiiry, and finished early in the 14th ; but a fire 
in 1342 compelled the rebuilding of a great deal 
of it, and subsequent centuries saw still further 
changes. It was cruciform in shape, with a high- 
pitched roof and many elaborate pinnacles — 
a noble building, entirely worthy of its high 
position as the archiepiscopal metropolitan 
church of the Low Countries. 

And within it was more full of glories than any 
church in Belgium, save perhaps Ste. Gudule 
at Brussels and the Cathedral of Antwerp. 
Bitliind the inassivt; pillars of the huge nave lay 
a profusion of chapels ; and the whole catluMlral 
was rich in carved doorways, tombs, statues, 
pictures, painted gloss, altars, tabernacles, stalls, 
marble and metal. An object rather extraordi- 
nary than beautiful was the famous “ Chaire de 
V^ritt^ ” or pulpit, a work of the early 18lh cen- 
tury, dc»signed by Michael Vervoort, of Antwerp, 
an immense and very elaborately carved atruc- 
t»ire of w’ood, with tree trunks and foliages twin- 
ing up the shaft to break in ebullioiuie at the 
top, while the base consisted of a representation 
of the conversion of St. Xorbort, who was s^'en 
falling from his horse at the spectacle of the 
Crucified* tow^ering above Iiim, with the lioly 


women at the foot of the Cross. Amid the 
foliage appeal^ Adam and Eve, the latter 
just raising her hand to take the apple from the 
serpent’s mouth. But the chief glory of the* 
interior of St. Rombaut lay in its 
pictures. There were, as usual Hn Catho- 
lic cathedrals, a vast number of paintings of 
inferior artistic merit ; but St. Rornbaut’s was 
the possessor of a Von Dyck of surpassing 
beauty, a “ Crucifixion,” paint imI in 1027, 
in whicli the colour is superb, the dramatic 
(iontrasts are pow'erful, and the gradations of 
grief in the chief personages and in the crowd 
of RjHXitators is finely observed. 

There were other eliurches in Malinos with 
proud claims to* distinction. The 15th-ceiitury 
church of St. .lean contained, besides some 
notable carved w'oodwork in pulpit (representing 
the Ciood Shepherd), liigli altar and coiifos- 
siouals by Verhaeghen, a famous picture by 
Rubens of ” The Adoration of the Magi,” which 
hung above Verliaeghen’s altar. Painted in 
^1017f this was one of the mastor’s finest works. 
Not to speak of its superb colour, on which 
Rubens lavished all the pomp of Ids glowing 
palette, the picture sliows his unique power 
ov*er the artistic representation of various 



LOUVAIN. 

Remains of part of the University buildings. {Faninidon Phah Co. 
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LOUVAIN. 

Interior of the famous Library before its destruction. {Th^ sphere. 


moods and sides of life. Tlio smile eii the faeo 
of the Virgin seems to ereate the whole 
atmosiihere of the main siihjecjt. One of tlio 
v'olots shows the hehiMuliiig of Si. John the 
Baptist, the other Iho martyrdom, in a cauldron 
of hoiling oil, of St. .lolin the Kvangolist ; and 
tho j)alin -hearing angols who fill tlio sky in the 
latter siAiject cannot detract from the horror 
of the exocut ion. On the outside of the sliutters 
are tlie Baptisii^ of Christ, and St. Jolin writing 
tho Revelations in tho island of Patmos. Tlie 
picture, as w^ere most of Rubens’s works, was 
very rapidly painted. The parish of St. John 
gave him the commission at Christmas, 1616 ; 
the picture was in position in September, 1617, 
though Rubens paid several visits to Malines 
to put finishing touches to it on tho spot. 

Rubens w'as to bo sot^n at liis noblest again 
in another church of Malines — the church of 
N6tre-Dame au dela de la Dyle, tho church of 
the Boatmen of Malines, whoso guild did much 


for its ornamentation. This was tlie church 
which the Guild of the Fishmongers chose for 
thoir gift of a picture by Rubens, choosing an 
appropriate subject, “ The Miraculous Draught 
of h'islies,” and c,ominissi oiling tho work in 
1618. Never, perhaps, did the brush of Rubens 
achieve a finer work than tho head of the figure 
of Clirist, Wlio, standing at the edge of the boat, 
watched His disciples haul ashore their teeming 
nets. The col opr of the whole w^as magnificent, 
and the action was as dramatic and full of move- 
inent as even Rubens could rnako it. The 
wings showed equally germane subjects — 
Tobias and the Angel, St. Peter finding the 
coin in the fish’s mouth, and four fishermen 
saints. 

The interest and beauty of Malines, however, 
was not confined to its churches. The I’alais 
de Justice was formerly the residence of Mar- 
garet of Austria, and afterwards of the groat 
Cardinal Granvella ; and this rambling building 
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round its wide courtyard combined in very 
interesting fashion the late Gothic with the 
earliest example in Belgium of Renaissance 
architecture. Inside were very handsome 
and elaborate chimney-pieces and other works 
of art. In old houses of interest, indeed, 
Malines was particularly rich. The Academy 
of Music, where church music had its^#fficial 
headquarters in Belgium, occupied part of the 
old house of Canon Busloiden. Of die old 
Keizerhof, built .by Margaret' of York m 1480, 
and late the residence of Philippe le Bel and of 
Charles V., nothing remained except the facade. 
But on tho Quai au 8ol stood the w^ell -known 
Maison du Saumon, “ In don grooten Zalm,” 
the guild-house of the Fishmongers, with a 
wonderful Renaissance front, the pillars and 
carvings of which between tho lofty windows 
clearly betrayed Italian iiiHueiico. Near hy was 
thc» Lepelaer, anotlier fine 16th-century house ; 
and on the Quai aux Avoiiies stood three re- 
markable old buildings together. The middle 
one liad a tall and sev'ore front, with tliree 
strangle figures supiDorting tho tier above the 
door. This was the Maison du Diable, or 
“ Duyvelsgevel,” and other grotesque figures 
carved in tfie woodwork helped to emphasize 
the idea. Next to it at the corner stood a 
more elaborate structure under a lofty gable 
with painted reliefs representing Adam and 
Kve in Paradise, and the Kxjiulsion from 
I'aradiso. And on the other side of the Devil’s 
llfiuse stood a very elaborately- ornamented 
house of pleasure, on whi<*h were carved ligures 
ropresiniting eartlily joys. The list of old 
houses in Malines might he almost indefinitoly 
extended ; and among the town’s iroasuros 
was tho (Irand-Poiit, tho J.'Uh century bridge 
over the Dylo, and tlio Brussels Gate, or Overste 
Poort, rebuilt in the* 17th century, and tJie 
sole remaining out of tho tw(*lve gates which 
onco gave ingress and egress tJirougli the city 
walls. But onougli has been said to show that the 
ancient and onco proud city had proscrvid 
sufficient memorials of her august past to deserve 
tho respect and affection of all w’ho see in Culture 
the understanding and care of the future by 
moans of the softening an^jl refining inifuonces of 
the ancient days and the enduring expressions 
of the life, work, worship, and enjoyment of 
mankind. 

Malines, a treasure-house of anciont momorios, 
of works of art, and of peaceful dignity, was an 
undefended, or open, town ; yet it was several 
times bombarded by the German troops. The 
first occasion was on August 27, in tho course of 
the German advance north-west across Bel^um. 
Tliere was no good niilitary reason, as it appears 



MALINES. 

Removing a picture by Van Dyck to a 
place of safety. 


for tho Belgian forces lay between Willebroeck 
and Termoiide. But on this occasion the Town 
Hall wits reduced to ruins, tho roof of tho Cathe- 
dral of St. Kombaut was broken up, letrge holes 
wore kno(;ked in the walls on one side, and the 
stained glass was all shattered. The population 
almost immcxliaiely desortod the town ; the 
shops were barrioaded. and upon Malines, always 
» quiet place, there fell tho silence* of death. 
A second bombardment, nevertholoss, was 
thought necessary by the Ceriiian commanders. 
And this time damage yot more serious was 
ruthlessly nchiev^ed. Among the work of 
destruction, shells fell upon Jhe church of 
N6tre-Dame an dola do la Dyle. Fortunatcily 
the Belgians, with tlieir usual care for things of 
intemsl and beauty, and their usual foresight, 
had removed the famous Rubens to a place of 
safety, as latc^r they removed oilier pictures 
from Antwerp (’athednil and elsowhoie. On 
September 2 Malines wns again bornbardiHl for 
two hours. Nearly 100 shrapnel shells exploded 
in the defenceless and innocuous town. This time 
St. Roinbaut’s sufferiKl more seriously than 
befon\ It was at first reported to bo in ruins, 
though that, so far as the exterior, at any rate, 
was concerned, was an over -statement. "What was 
left of the roof^and windows was destroyed ; and 
tho Germans cannot ho acquit ted of the charge of 
deliberately aiming at the famous tower, which, 
of course, furnished them with an excellent 
mark. Tho magnificent gateway beneath it was 
turned to a heap of ruins. And now the time 
had come, too, for the carillon of Malines to 
share the fate of the other things of beauty and 
charm which gave to the ancient archiepiscopal 
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MALINES CATHEDRAL. 

The Famous Carved Pulpit, which has been 
nearly destroyed. & Co. 

pity its chiof title to distinction. Playing 
upon the tower of St. Komhaiit, the German 
guns knocked the hells to piiH'es, and in a very 
short time they were totally destroyed. Mean- 
while, the refugees from the city, driven from 
their ruined homes, were still struggling along 
the roods towoi’ds Ostend, with as much of their 
possessions >is they could contrive to carry with 
them — a pitiful remnant of devastated comfort 
and petice. Happily, forethougj^t hod been at 
work. On September 14 the chiefs of all 
the l^iploinatic Missions then in Antwerp 
went to Mahnos by motor-car in order to see for 
themselves the destruction that hod been com- 
mitted and report upon it to their Governments. 
“ Unnecessary destruction ” was the temperate 
phrase in which the wrecking of the defence- 
less town was described by the responsible 


people who saw it. Yet the Germans had not 
finished with Malines. On September 26 a 
detachment of German troops was surprised on 
its march from Brussels to Termonde through 
Alost. Attacked by the Belgians in front and 
in the dank the detachment fell back in disorder 
upon Assche, leaving many wounded and much 
ammunition in the hands of the victors. In 
revenge for t-liis (for no other motive can btv 
assigned for the deed) the Germans on the 
following morning shelled Malines with long- 
distance guns. It was a Sunday morning ; 
and such fc»w people as hod remained in 
the town, or had crept back since the lust 
bombardment, wore returning from Mass about 
• half-past nine, when a slioll suddenly fell 
in the middle of a group, killing several people. 
The remainder fled to a cafe. Shortly after- 
wards a shell oxplodid in tlie cafe and several 
more peoph» were wounded. The rain of sliclN 
continued, falling at the rate of nearly one u 
minute. The railway station was curly shelled. 
Shells fell in the Place de la Gareaiul tlio neigh- 
bourhood ; and the fires then set up consumed 
the railway .station, the barracks, the fatdory 
of a cabinet-maker, the house of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, the national stairip manu- 
factory, and many private, houses. Other 
hoiiRo.s collapsed in the street, completely 
blocking traflic. If the destruction of MalinOs 
was not .so thorough-going as that of Termonde, 
nor, on the whole, so disastrous as that of 
I.iOuvain, it was great enough to satisfy the 
most exacting lust for havoc. “ The Cathedral 
of St Rombaut,” wrote an oyo-witness, “ is 
ahiio.st completely destroyed, and the tower is 
seriously injured.” 

Meanwhile the Kaisi^r's modern Huns had 
been spreading their peculiar form of “ Kultur ” 
further afield over the peaceful and gallant 
little country which had done them no 
injury. It was early in September that news 
came of the Germans’ behaviour in Aerschot. 
Aorschot lies a few miles north of Louvain, 
on the lino from Antwerp to Maastricht and 
Aix-la-Chapolle. .It had a fine Gothic Church 
of St. Sulpice^ chiefly remarkable for its magnifi- 
cent carved rood-loft and choir stalls, 15th- 
century work of the richest order. It was 
this church that the German troops chose as 
a stable for their horses ; this carved woodwork 
that the troopers of the advance movement 
destroyed in wanton insolence. In Aerschot, 
as elsewhere, houses were burned to the ground 
in revenge for some alleged shooting on th^ 
|)art of the inhabitants, which was probably 
the act of drunken German soldiers firing 
their rifles in sport ; and in Aerschot, the 
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burgomaster, his son, and brother were shot 
in the enforced presence of 150 of the male 
inhabitants, and the males of the town were 
forced to run towards the river wliilo the Ger- 
mans fired at them. Over forty wore killed 
by this cultured form of sport. 

Wo come now to one of the most appalling 
of all the crimes of vandalism committed by 
the apostles of Culture in Belgium. Among all 
the anfiieiit cities of Belgium the town of 
Termonde had a charm peculiarly its own. 
Termondo, or Doiidermonde, lay in the low 
country about half-way between Ghent and 
Malines, on tlie right bank of the Scheldt, and 
both banks of the Dendro. Around it ran 
fortifications which had Usen formidable in 
their day. Louis XIV. atitanpted to capture 
the plcuse in 1667 ; the inh ibitants o})eiied the 
sluices, ais the modern Jielgiain has proved 
himself not afraid to do. and the Grand Mon- 


arque's army watS flodded out. It took Marl- 
borough ten days* bombardment in a dry season 
to reduce the gallant little city. The central 
beauty of Termonde was its Grand Place, with 
its exquisite and severe Town Hall and belfry 
on one side, and on another the ancient building 
that was once the Clotli Hall, and was later 
adapted to make the town's museum. The 
Grand* Place of Termonde was sinai^l, but it 
was strikingly beaiilifiil. Of the Town Hall 
t.'amille Lemonnier well says : “ Cortainl 3 ^ it 

has nothiiLg of the imposing solemnity of the 
belfry of Bruges ; but such as it is, with the 
symmetry of its proportions, the balance of its 
linos, and the delicious silhouette that it tlirows 
into the air, it rnalces a good appearance among 
the other stone ancients of the country.*’ The 
streets wore smiling and comfortable, giving 
every evidence of ease and peace ; and on 
one of the cosy -looking- houses the curious might 
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Interior of Cathedral photographed frpm above. In the left comer is one of the manuscript 
notes of the last sermon preached before the bombardment ; and a leaf from a book on 

the right, both pierced by pieces of shell. [Undsmod & Undirwood. 
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ST. ROMBAUT, MALINES, 

And the Market-place : a characteristic view of life as was in times of peace. 


diH(H)rn a tablet which recorded the birthplace 
of a young Belgian, Polydore do Keysor, w’ho 
aftorwarda became X^ord Mayor of I-»ondon and 
waa knighted by Queen Victoria. T.he (lOtliic 
churcli of Notre -Dame, masaive and somewhat 
gloomy on the exterior, standing a little aside 
from the road amid a bower of trees, w’as not 
large, blit it liad rare treasures within it. First 
of all might bo mentioned the superb Rornan- 
asque font dating from the twelfth century, and 


surrounding it the severe and beautiful oak 
and brass-raih^d doors, dated 1636, which were 
a feature of the famous Brussels Kxliibitiori. 
But the glory of the Church of Notre-Damo 
at Termonde consisted in its throe groat pictures, 
•‘The Assumption of the Virgin,'’ one of the 
finest works of that fine painter, De Grayer,' 
who was at one time held to be the only serious 
rival of Rubens, and a “ C'rucifixion ” and an 
Adoration of Ihe Shepherds,” by Van Dyck. 
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Xhia picture was apparently' not destroyed. 
This painting of “ 'J'ho Crucifixion.” is one of 
the best of the master's sacked })ictures. At the 
foot of the cross are tlie figures of St. Francis 
of Assisi, the Virgin, and St. Mary Magdalene, 
and the whole picture is a inastoryneco not only 
of emotional painting but of silvery and ex- 
quisite colour. 

In the early days of So})tember Termoude, 
an open town, was bombarded and captured by 
the Germans, despite the fact that, as in the 
days of Louis XI V’^., the surrounding country 
had been flooded. A good many buildings wore 
destroyed by sliells ; the suburb of St. Gillos 
was wif)od out, and on tlie <mtry of the invading 
troops the town was .sacked and the bridges 
blown up. Villages around 'L’ermonde suffered 
a similar fate and wort) burned to the ground. 
The demand for a fine of £40.000 proving fruit- 
less, the Germans in revenge trained heavy guns 
on the houses, and burned riglit and left. By 
the ovoning of Sunday, September 0, not 
house stood whoki ; the place was practically 
a smouldering ruin. As if this were not taiough, 
the Germans, having later evacuated the pt>si- 
tion, returned some days afterwards and again 
bombarded the town. Thitf time the Town 
Hall shared the comm on fate. The famous peal 



MALINES CATHEDRAL. 

Window destroyed by German shell. 

[Cfn(Urwoo4 & Underwood, 



THE CRUCIFIXION, by Van Dyck, 

In the Church of Ndtre Dame, at Termonde. 

Mansell Gr Co.] [Photo by Herman. 

of bells in the helfry were brought down ; thev 
interior was gutted and its paintings and other 
art treasures utterly destroyed. • Field giina 
were trained on the lower of Ndtre-Daine, 
and tlio church was seriously injured. 

A fortnight later the remains of tliis once 
famous and hoautiful city were visited, in 
company w ith a Belgian Staff Officer and others, 
by Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, M.t., who has thua 
recorded what he saw* — 

T<TiTiondt* II f<*w ago was a hoautiful city <»f 

about 10,01)0 inliabitants ; a city in which the dignity 
of its buildings lianuotiizod with tho natural beauty 
of its sitAiation ; a cit y which contained some: buildingH 
of surpassing ititorr\st. 1 found it entirely destroyed ; 

I went tiircnigh st rei*t after street, Hfpiare after squar<>, 
and I found that <‘very house was entirely destroyc*d 
with all its contents. It was not the n'siilt of a 
bombardtnent. It w'as systi'inatic destruction. In 
ea<;h hous; a separate bomb had been placed which 
had blown up the interior and had set fire to tho 
contents. All that remain<*d in every cose were 
portions of tho outer walls still eonst/antly falling, and 
inside the cinders of thi* contents. Not a shred of 
fiiniiture or of anytliing else reinained. 

This sight scontinued in sln‘<?t after street through- 
out t.h<; cuitirc; extent of what had been a considerable 
town. It had an indescribable influence ui>on the 
observer whic^h no pi'inted description or even pi(‘.torial 
record could give. This influence w^as incrc^nsed by 
the utter silence of the city, broken only by the sound 
of the guns. Of the population I thought not a soul 
rc'tiiaiiied — 1 was wrong. For as we turned into a 
sqiian* w'hen^ the wreck of what had been one of the 
most (beautiful of Gothic churches met my eyes,, 
a blind woman and her daughter groped among the- 
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M ALINES. 

The Old Brussels Gate. 

\Underveood & Underwood. 

ruins. They were the solo living iTeaUiros in the 
wliole of the town. Shops, faotoru's, churchos, tho 
houses of the wealthy, all were similarly destroyed. 
One qualification only havo 1 to make of this state- 
ment. Two, or pe^ia)m t hree, houses boro a (lorinan 
command in clialk that they were* not to be burnt. 
These remained standing, but deserted, amidst the 
ruins on either side. Where a dost royed lumso had 
ftbviously contained articles of value looting liad 
taken place. In the ruins of what }ia<l been a jew<‘ller’s 
sho]i the I'Omains of the safe wore Visible amidst thi^ 
cinders. Tlie part around the lock had been blown 
off and the contents obviously riflc*d. 1 inquireil 
what }iad become of the ])opulation. It was a ques- 
tion to which no direct reply could be given. Thc-y 
liiid fied in all dirc^ctions. Some hiwl reached Antw’eii», 
but a great numlj^u* wei*e wandering about the count ry 
panic-stricken and starving; many wen^ alreaily <leail. 

1 hail other opportunities of seeing that w'liat had 
hai»pened at Termonde was similar to what luul 
happ(*ned in other parts of Belgium under the mili- 
tary ocenpation of Germany, and 1 have given this 
n'cord of the condition of Termonde l^ecauso it is 
typical of so many J>ther parts of Belgium. The 
result is that I'onditions havo been .sot up for the 
civilian population throughout the occu])ied terri- 
tory of unexampled misery. Comparatively only 
a few refugees have reatdied this country. The others 
remain wandering about Belgium, flocking into other 
towns and villages or flying t.o points a little wav 
across the Dutch frontier. 

The whole life of tho nat ion has bt^en arrest«*<l ; 
the fiKsl supplies which would ortlinarily r«‘ach the 
civilian population are being taken by the German 
troops for their ow'u supxiort ; the peasants and i)oor 


an* without the hecessaries of life, and the conditio^a 
of starvation grow more acute every day. Even 
where, os in some cas *s happens, there is a supply of 
wheat available, the peasants are not allowed to use 
th<‘ir windmills owing to the German fear that th(*y 
will send signals to the Belgian Army. We are 
therefore face to face with a fact which has rartdy, 
if ever, occurred in the history of the world- aii 
entire nation in a state of famine, and that. witJiin 
half a day’s journey of our own shores. 

The completeness of the destruction in each in- 
dividual cose w'lis (*.xplain('d to mt) later by the Bel- 
gian Ministex‘8, who described t-o me the numerous 
appliances whicli the German sohliem cvirried for 
d(*stroying property. Not only were hand-bombs 
of various sizes and descript/ions carried, hut each 
soldier was supplied with a quantit y of small block 
discs little bigger than a sixpenny piece*. I saw 
th«‘8e discs which liad been taken from German 
Holdit*rs on the lii*ld of battle. Those were described 
to mi* as being composed of compressed benzine ; 
when liglit>4*d they burn brilliantly for a f(iw minutes, 
and are siilTicient to start whH.ti*ver fire is necessary 
after the ex])losion of the bomb. 

“ Tlio revoiigoful act of disappointed blnok-n 
mailers ” is a iitting description of such a diHMl 
as this. Tho rnsponsibh* author of tho outrage 
.was Major SomTuerfedd. 

The turn of Alost was to come. Alost, 
a tiiriving town of East Flanders and a railway' 
junction about half-way betw'oon Ghent and 
Brussels, was important its tho cot4»rf) of tiio 
Belgian trade in*hops, but still more perhaps 
for its ancient iriemorie.s. Alost, or Aalst, was 
once a capital — the metropolitan city of Keizc^r- 
Vlandoren, the realm of tho (.’ounts of Flanders 
from the elc?venth century onwards. Little 
remained of its ancient glories except tho evi- 
dence of the elaborate and handsome Town Hall 
with a very high and croeketod belfry of the 
fifteenth century. The Church of St. Martin, -iin- 
Hriishod, could give but a poor idea of Uie groat 
fane that should havo stood upon the site ; 
but it containcnl, besides some fifle(»ntli century 
mural paintings, one great treasiu'e — a picture 
painted by Rubens about* 1626 for tho Guild 
of Alost of Browers. The subject is Christ 
appointing St. Roch the guardian of the plague, 
stricken, and the painter liiis mode the most of 
the dramatic contrast between tho lepers and 
other sufferers and th(» radiant glory of tho 
eel(*stial figures. 

Tho ancient ramparts of Alost had mainly 
disappeared — partly t6 gratify . tho modern 
Belgian’s love of brood and airy boulevards, 
but fiartly in* the stress of centuries of 
combat. For Alost w'os no stranger to the 
horrors of w'or. In the Wars of Religion it 
suffered terribly ; again and again in later 
timers it was ravaged, and Turenno left an 
indelible mark upon it. Its final ruin by tho 
German forces in the Great War seemed to be as 
wanton and needless as the burning of Louvain. 

A Belgian force advancing westward drove out 
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TERMONDE. 

The Railway Bridge. ,i>,< ^ 


of Alost tho* Gorman troops wljo liwl outer o 1 Tho tale might be almost indefinitely pro- 
tho und<4eiided and peaceful town. No moles- longed. On September 28, 1914, a special corre- 

tation hod been offeriHl them while they were spondent of Jf'Ae Timea wrote an account of Uu» 
there ; but in departing they sot firo to tho German treatment of two inoffensive and unde- 
town in several place-;. fended trrwns, Doynze and Thielt, on ilio night of 



BELGIAN SOLDIER STANDING ON THE RUINS OF ABOVE BRIDGE. 

Photographed shortly after it was blown up. isfwi and Cantrai. 
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TERMONDE. 

Re-occupied by the Belgian soldiers after bombardment. {Record Press, 


Saiurdaxy, Soptombor 26, lioth wera^ sniadl 
places a f('\v miles south-westward of (ilunit. 
Tliiolt retained from its busy and prospairous ]>aiist 
an old Cloth Hall and belfry ; Davvnzo had an old 
church. “ Notliing thait (iermany haxs done in 
this war/* wrote The. Times corn’sporident, 

has been more? eontoniptiblc iliaii the droppbiR of 
bombs on Saturday ni^ht on Deymso and ThhJt, and 
espcuiiilly on Deyir/t?. At Thielt rm harm w)ial«vcr 
was done. The bombs fell whore they could do, and 
did, no dainaKO' ^ At Deynze the result w^is not much 
dilTcrent.. 

TJ€?ynze is an open town of no milii-ai’y strength or 
iinf)oi*tancc. Basides "the church it has one con- 
spicuous institution, the Hospital and Pensionnat of 
the Sislera of 8t, Viric-ent tie Taul. It is the mother 
insl itiition of the order in this region, wit h some 25 
alliliateti hospitals and orphaiuiges in other towns. It 
contains 90 sisters. In addition there are the serving 
sisters, a number of aged and infirm sisters who are 
tended here, sick folk who are taken in and nursed, 
a number of girl orphans, and, at the moment, some 
20 poor refugees from Malines. In all, the building 
shfdt ers some 200 people, women and children, either 
sick or agctl or orphan or giving thtdr lives to 
charity. Over the building floats a large lied Cross 
flag. 

On this budding the airship on Saturday night 
dropped four bombs. Thai the bijuries to persons 
were limiUKi to the slight wounding ih the leg of ono 
old man of over 80, who hod been allowcMi to sleep in a 
kind of outhouse, is nothing less than a miratde. The 
part icular bomb which hurt the old man landed and 
exploded at the out.housc door, shattering it and the 
b(*d in whtesh he slept and digging a hole nearly 2ft. 
deep in t.he ground. Another fell harmlessly, digging 
another dee)> hole in a small paved alley or endroit 
alongside. Two othc»rs struf;k the building. 

Both these explodcsd inimediaicly on hitting the 
root — one at a pednt where it did no harm, except to 


the roof iist^If, anjl the other immediately above the 
party w.all sermrating Dio sisters’ dormitory from 
other rooms. M'he wall, the passage outside, much ot 
the floor, and a large iiart of the ceiling of the dor- 
mitory were completely wrecked. TJie sleeping 
women were covered with plaster and wreckage, but 
not one was oven scratched. 

1 went over the building yast^erday afternoon with 
the SiHt.«^r Superior and t»bo Directress, and stood in (he 
half-wrecked dormitory open to the sky. The sisters 
were oven yet carrying their bedding down to the 
ground floor in fear of a second at.lack, a work in which 
w-e lent a band. It seems. to me that oven more 
damning than any of the great at'n^citie^ which the 
Bermans have committed is the picture of that build- 
ing. the abode of charity and gentleness, with all it^i 
helpless inmates, and the midnight bomhs exploding 
in the very sleeping chamber of the Sisters of Mercy. 
The sight of ths house and ife inmat«s4 t.o-day enraged 
me as 1 have been enraged by iioDiiiig even in Ter- 
iriondc, Malines, and elsewhere. 

Tiio fat-e of Aiatworp is tluj subject of a 
separate chapter ; but ns early as the nigiit 
of August 24-25 it hod received a menacing 
hint of the coming' “ KuJtur,” when a Gorman 
airs^iip parsed over tiie city and dropped 
a number of iioinbs. < According to the cal- 
culatioTi of an eye-witnoas. iitMtrly a Dioua- 
and housjw were slightly damaged and over 
50 houses nearly dtiatroyod. Ono bomb 
fell very near the Royal Palace ; and the 
majority were aimed at public buildings. The 
number of victims was considerable. Yet there 
was a touch of Immour in tlie affair. It was 
said that a bomb fell upon the German Club and 
destroyed a statue of the Emperor William. 
On subsequent occasions Antwerp was again 
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visited by airships, and amonfi: the bui]dinp:s 
struck was a largo hospital, clearly marked V^y 
the Red Cross. The Belgian authorities took 
the precaution of removing the most valuable 
objcfots in the groat Cathedral of Antwerp into 
a place of safe custody ; and among the pictures 
so safeguarded was Rubens’ groat masterpiece. 

The Descent from the Cross.” 

The facts already given by no means exhaust 
the list of towns and villages pillaged, shelled, or 
chwtroyod by the GJerman troops in their advance 
towards France through Belgium. At Lierre, 
for instance, the religious houses of tho Bhu^k 
Sisters and the Jesuits wore shattered to pieces ; 
the* Town Hall of Willebroeck was blown to 
bits by shells ; the village of Andegein was 
almost totally wrecked, and the church re- 
duced to little better than a ruin. A heavy 
fate befell Saventhem, a place of jieculiar in- 
terest owing to its association ivith Van Dyck. 
Not only did it possess a famous picture of 
“ St. Martin dividing his cloak with a b<»ggar,” . 
painted by that master as one of a seritw during 
his early days in Italj*, and commissioned for 
Saventhem by tho Seigneur of tho place, Ferdi- 
nand do poissohot, Comte d’Erps, but it was 
Saventhem that saw tho fhmous romance 
betwetm the painter and th(* “ fair maid.” 


Isabella van Ophem, which occupied some 
months of his life in or about 1630. To all 
true lovers of art Saventhem should have been 
a place to protect and cherish for the sake of its 
a.ssociation with a great artist. But the more 
tho subject was examined the more compk^to 
and awful became the ovidenco of the trail of 
devastation wliich tho German forces left 
behind them iii tho spread of culture. War, 
of courK<> (and especially ''ar by means of tho 
terrible explosives wiiich inodorn science has 
invented for the destruction of man and all his 
works), cannot be carricni on w'ithout havoc. In 
some eases the Clermans could justly plead mili- 
tary neeessities. Tn many others history is unable 
to acquit them c't wanton damage, inspired merely 
by revenger or by a lust of brutal di^stniction. 

The loss of erops, stock, and farming plant 
tliroughout the eountr>'sido w’as incalculable. 
Before the war Bt?lgium was a densely popu- 
lated country ; most of the land was occupied 
in small holdings, into which the ixuisant 
propridlor and evcTy member of his family 
put the ince.ssant labour which was cl^ra(!tcr- 
istic of tho people, especially in tho portion 
of tlu> country inhabited by tho Flemings, 
and which had mode Belgium what she was. 
ft was no uncommon sight to see the smallest 



T£RMONDE. 
Scene of Destruction. 


[Rnord Press. 
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HOTEL DE VILLE, LIERRE. 

Former Belgian Headquarters; Garde Civlque in the foreground. 


cliildren talking their sjni])lo and easy share 
in the cultivation of the family fields and 
gardens ; and it was tliis univt^rsal and un- 
remitting labour that brought prosperity to tho 
countryside. SikjIi small occupations leave 
their holders a iquch narrower margin between 
comfort and destitution than do large estates, 
tlu) owiu*r of wliich can fnMniently afford to 
finance his tenants in case of necessity ; and 
the destruction — not all of it, no doubt, wanton 
— wliich was wri*uked up(»n these small holdings 
by tho invader entailcMl a much greater amount 
of loss and suffering than would have been the* 


case with large holdings, both by reason of tho 
great(5r proportion of people to tluj area, and 
becaase small occupiers necessarily put every- 
thing they have into tlicur farms and can 
iriaintain little reserves of money. Of the 
refug(H)s who earner in their thousands to England 
a great number were absolutely (h'stitute. 
Their homesteads hod been knocked to pieces and 
burn('d ; their horses and dogs carried off, their 
crops utterly ruined, and their very land so loft 
that only years of cultivation could restore it 
to the states into which minute and laborious 
toil had brought it. 




CHAPTER XXV 


EVIDENCE OF GERMAN 
ATROCITIES. 


Appointment and Constitution of the Belgian Commission — Kikst Repout of the Commis- 
sion — Gkhman Ai^leoation Controvebtei) — ^Atrocities in V’illaoes — Commandant Gilson’s 
Evidence — Women and Chtldben used as Siuelds — Second Repout — Mutilation, Hangino, 
Burning — Louvain Univebhitv — Wholesal*e Enslavement of Belgians — Summary of 
ATBO ornics — Third Report — Eouimi Report — Evidence of Sacrilege — Murder as 
“Reprisal” — Execution in' Chance — (tKrmans’ Drunken Orgies — The Aerschot Outrage — 

M4DAME TlELIiMANS’ STATEMENT — CONCTA?S10N. 


W E coino HOW to a vory painful 
and delicate subject. — the G carmans’ 
troahnont of the lives and liberties 
of non-coinbalants. This was a 
subj(*et in itself very dillicult of strict invest i>>a- 
tioii, and rendered far moro diflfic;ult than it 
n(*ed have hpim by the innumerable unfounded 
tales that were spread by people in panic, or peojilo 
too ready to speak without propcT evidence. 
The harm done by these unfounded tales was 
not confined to tlie possible exap:jjeralions 
which thej' spread abroad. The denial and 
oxposiire of a considerable number of them 
tlirew discredit in the mind of tho civilized 
world on those that were, unhappily, true; 
and the unjustified cri(S of “Wolf!” inclined 
a larpi* immlier of }>eopl<‘ to tho belief that there 
was no wolf abroad at ail. Thai being tho case, 
the B(*lgian Government did wiw^ly to,appoint, 
at a compai’atively early stage of ithe war, a 
Commission to inquire ^nto the alleged atroci- 
ties, and thus to put on record facts supported 
by good and siifticient evidence taken by 
men of weight and discretion. It is not 
auggestt'd that this Commission w^as or could bo 
capable of giving a judicial decision upon the 
question at issue. Where there was no oppor- 
ikinity of cross-examination of witnesses by tho 
defence, it is obvious that the cose which was 
presented by tho Belgian Commission was only 


the case for the j)rosocuiion ; although it must 
also be borne in mind tliat by selecting as mem- 
bers of the Commission only men of liigh judi- 
cial authority and famous experts in the testing 
of scientific evidence, the )3elgian Government 
did all that was humanly possible to secure that 
the (;aso for the prosecution should be scrupu- 
lously ac<mrato, so that it might fearlessly be 
left on ri'cord for Uio final jfidgineni of tlie 
historian of the future — as well as for the arbitra- 
ment of the intcTnational tribunal summoned 
after tile war to award to Germany the proper 
penally of her misdeeds. 

The Commission was composed of M. Coon*- 
man, Minister of State (Prc'sident) ; Count 
Goblet d’Aviella, Minister of State and Vice- 
President of t.he Seiiat.(» ; M. Ryckmans, Senator ; 
M. Strauss, AldcTmaii of the City of Antwerp ; 
M. Vail Cutsem, Hon. President of tho Tribunal 
of First Instance of Antwerp ; and, as Secre- 
taries, M. Ernst do Biinswyck, Chef du Cabin(*t 
of the Minister of Justice, and M. Orts, Coun- 
cillor of Logiftion. 

Tlio First Report was issued by the Belgian 
Minister in London towards the end of August, 
1914, and it definiUJy controverted the defence 
wliich the German Government hod attempted 
to make for the atrocities by alleging them to be 
only “ reprisals ” for the action of the Belgian 
Government, w4iom they occuschI of deliberately 
431 
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LEOPOLD DEWAN. 

This man was bayoneted by German soldiers^ 
and afterwards forced to march In front 
* of the troops. 

[Datly Mirror, 

preparing a frane-tireur war against the German 
troops. We might have (?xpect('d that oven t ho 
1’eutoii would have reoogniz(*d the aVjsurdity of 
suggesting that a iu*ighh()tu*ing ooimiry which 
Jio had attjwjked by surprise on Monday night 
had doliberatoly prepared any kind of campaign 
for the small hours of Tuesday morning ; but, 
since liorlin was so lacking in the sciiko of 
humour as to make the accusation with a full 
parade of offic;ia]^ seriousness, it is w'cll that the 
Belgian Minister in England, in issuing the First 
Hoport of the evidence, should have dealt 
crategorically with this issue, as follows : — 

When Oerman iroo])s invaded our country the 
Belgian Government issued public stattunent s which 
were plai’arded in every town, village, and hanilct’ 
warning all civiliatis to abstain scrupulously from 
hostile acts against the enemy's t mops. Never! heless 
the German authorities have issued lat.ely statements 
containing grav<i imputations .against tlie .attitude 
of the Belgian civilian population, threatening us at 
the same time with dire n'prisals. I’hese imputations 
aw* contrary to the w'al facts of the ease, and as to 
thw'ats of further vimgeancMi no menace, of odious 
wtprisals on the part of the German troops will deter 
the Belgian Government from pwitesting before the 
civilized world against the fearful and atrocious crimes 
eornmitted wilfully and deliberately by the invading 
Jiosts against la^lpless non-combatants, old men, 
women, and children. 

From this point it becomes the unpleasant 
duty of the historian to recount a part at least 
of the gruesome list of outrages alleged to have 
been committed by German troops and not 
alleged merely by atrocity-mongers, but deli- 
berately placed on record by this Commission 


composed of the best men the Kingdom of 
I^elgium possessed for the pur|K>se of a fair and 
judicial inquiry — well-known Judges, accus- 
iornod to w eighing human evidence, and scientific 
IVofessors with deserved reputations for imina- 
culat-e a(!ciiracy. It is necessary to boar this in 
mind, because the list of atrocities to wdiich 
they give the authority of Iheir names is so 
appalling that f»ne would like to believ^e it all a 
uiglitmaro and to say that such things could not 
reaUy have happened in the 20th century of tlio 
('hristbin ora. Xev’ortlieless, the* Belgian (com- 
mission state that the following, among many 
< it her o(|iially terrible occurrences, wore esta- 
blished by careful investigations, hosed in each 
case on the evidence of reliable eye-witiicssc.s : — 

When tht* German cavalry occupied the village of 
Tiinsmeau not a man of the civilian populat>iou t-ook 
part- in IJie ligliting. Nevertheless, the vilingo wilh in- 
vaded at- dusk on Allgll^t 10 anil all tlie male inhabi- 
tants were- then eoinpelled to come forward and hand 
over whatever arms they possessed. No recently 
diseliarged iiri‘arms were found. The invaders 
Mivided these peasants into three groups, t hose in one 
group weit* bound, and 11 of them placeil in a dltrlu 
whew they were aftf^rwards found dead. 

In the villages of Orsma^l and NccrhcsjxMi on 
August 10, 11, and 12, according evidc'nce 
jK^cepted by this Commission of legal and scien- 
tific experts, the following incidents occurred 

An old man had his aim sliced in three iongiludinal • 
outs ; he wwis then Imnged head tlown wards and 
burned alive. Young girls were rapeil and little 
ehildren outraged at Orsmael, whew* sevei’al tnhabi- 
t-iints surfewd mutilations loo horrible to dese.ribe. 

A Belgian soldier belonging to a battalion of cyclist 
carabinierB, who had been wounded and made 
prisoner was hanged, whilst aiioth(*r, who was ti*nd- 
ing his comrade, was bound to a t«‘legrapli pole on 
the St. Trond-road and shot. ' 



Chalked on a door at Alost : 

Do not plunder ; very dood people. 
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A SAD PROCESSION. 

German soldiers driving non-combatants before them. 


The following statement, made to the Com- 
fiiittce by (/oniniaridant Georgf^a GiNoii of the 
• Belgian 9th Infantry of the Line when lying in 
hospital at Antwerp, deals with the charge, 
so often inadf' by indignant Belgians against the 
German troops, of using Belgian women and 
childri*n as shields to cover an advance of Ger- 
man infantry : — 

1 wiLs told to cover llie retreat of our troops in fr<mt 
of Acrschot. During the action fought th(‘re on 
Wednesday, August 10, between 0 and 8 t>’clock in the 
morning, suddenly 1 saw on the high rojul, btd,weeu the 
(lernian anti Belgian forces, which wen* lighting at 
close range, a group of Ipui* women, with babies in t licir 
arms, and two litth* girls clinging to their skirts. Our 
men stopped llring till the women got through our 
lines, but the (ilennari maehiue-guns went on llring 
all the time, and one of the women was wounded in t>he 
arm. Th<*se women could not. have got through the 
neighbouring German lines and been on the high r(»ad 
unless with the consent of tlu! enemy. 

All the evidence and circumstances seem to point to 
the faet that 1 hesc women liod Ijeen ^Jcliberntely pushf'd 
forward by l.he Gemians to act as a shield for tlu*ir 
advance guard, and in ttie ho])e that the Belgians 
would cease llring for fear of killing the women and 
I'hildrcn. 

The Second Report, which was communicated 
in England by the Belgian Legation on Septem- 
ber 11, WIV8 addreA8od to M. Carton de Wiart, 
Minister of Justice, by the signatories at Ant werp 
l^n August 31, and after describing in general 
terms th^ burning of unoffending villages and 
the })illage of L 9 uvain, it proceeds with the 
investigation of individual cases of savagery. 


[CfHtral Ntwt 

Of these*, omitting Ih© (diarges which referred 
to the treatment of young women and girls, the 
following specimens will suffice : — 

Belgian soldiers, entering Uofstadc on August 25, 
found the body of an old woman who had boon 
killed by Imyonct tlirust.s. Sho still hold in her 
hand the iii*odh* with which she was sewing when she 
was killed. A woman and her 15 or 10 year old son 
lay on l-ho groqriil pierced by bayonets. A man bod 
boo.ii hangtMl. 

At Sernpst, a neighbouring villagr;, were found the 
bodies of two iiKui, i»artially cflrboiiizml. One of 
th«‘m bail his legs cut off at the ktiee.s ; the other had 
the arms and legs cut off. A workman, whose burnt 
bofly has boini seen by several witnesses, had bocMi 
struck several times with bayonets, and tiujn, wliile 
still alive, tlu* Germans had poured petroleum over 
him, and throwm him into a house to which they sot 
lire. A woman who came out of her house was killed 
in t he same way. , 

Between Impdc and Wolvorthcm two wounded 
Belgian soldiers lay near a house which was on fire. 
The Germans throw these two unfortunate men into 
the thiincs. 

From iiorriblo details such as these it is 
almost a relief when the Commission turns to 
coiLsideration of the vaster crimes against 
civilization which w^ero committed by the 
Germans w4th deliberate intent, such as the 
destruction of the w^orld -famous library of the 
University of Louvain. With regard to this 
the Commission's report, after describing the 
bombardment and general conflagration in 
the town, said ; — 

Wherever the llro had nob spread the German 
soldiers entered the houses and threw llre- 
grenados, with which some of them seem to be 
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MOUJLAND. 

Germans leaving after looting and burning the village. 


providisd. Tijo groAii-U' part of the I own of Lfiuvain 
was t has a proy to the (lainos, particularly the quarters 
of the ufiper town, comprising the inodoru buildings, 
the ani'ieiit Cathedral of St. Pierre, the University 
buildings, together with the Univt'rsity library, its 
manuscripts and collections, and the municipal 
theatre. 

The CommissioiS considers it its duty to iiisisl., in 
the midst of all these hori'ors, on the crime com- 
mitted against civilization by the dolilau-at'e destriic- 
tion of an academic library which was one of the 
treasures of Europe. 

A chargo of another sort is outlined in tho 
following brief statement : — 

It appears from other witnesstis that s<?vcral 
(housand male inhabitants of Jjouvain, >vho Inul es- 
caped tho ^hoot ing and the lire, were sunt to Uermany 
For a purpose which is still unknown t4> us. 

It does not seem possible that a Conitnission 
which included well-known legal luminaries 
(*f)uld have committ>ed itself to a stateinoiit of 
this kind concerning “ several thousand male 
inhabitants ** ef a single town without ample 
evidence ; yet its acceptance involves the 
amazing cotichision tliat a deliberate revival 
of the barbtirian practice of making slaves of 
tho men of conquered places was part of the 
German pltui of culture. Indeed this charge 
of slaveinaking is distinctly stated in the 
following summary witli which tho Commission 
<‘loHeB its Second Report ; — • 

Tl.o. (;oinitiission is able to draw the following 


[Cgntial News. 

condusiorts from tho facts wliich have so far been 
brouglit to its notice : — 

In this war, tho occ;upatiou of any place is syste- 
mati(’.ally at'companied and followiMl. stMiietimes even 
pretHjded, by ar.ts of violence tj>wards tlu; civil popula- 
tion, which acts are fsontrary both to the usages of 
war and t!> l.lie most elennentary iM’inciples of hqmanity. 

Tho (rermaii procedure is everywhere the samtf. 
They ;ulvance along a roaul, sh«>otlng inofYensive 
passers-by — particularly bicyclists — as well as peasants 
working in the fields. 

In the towns or villages where they stop they bijgin 
by rerpiisitioning food and drink, which they coasiime 
till intoxicated. 

Sometimes from tho intierior of deserted houso.s they 
let olT their rilles at random, and declare that it was tiie 
inhabitants who fired. Then the Hc.enes of hre, 
murder, and especially pilltige begin, accompanied by 
acts of deliberate cruelty, without respect to sox or age. 
Even wiie^'o they protend to know tlie actual person 
guilty of th^ iiiCtf they allege, they do not content 
themselves with executing, him .summarily, but they 
seize tho opportunity to decimate the population, 
pillage the houses, and then set them on fire. 

After a preliminary attack and massacre they shut 
up the men in the church, and then order tho wbmon t'> 
return to their houses and to leave their doors open all 
night. 

From several places the male population has been 
sent to Germany, there to be forced, it api^ears, to work 
at the harv<»t, as in the old days of slavery. TheriK 
are many cases of the inhabitants being forced to act 
as guides, and to dig trenches and ontrenclimonts for 
the Germans. Numerous witnesses assort thiLt during 
their marches, and even when attacking, tht; Germans 
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place civilians, men and women, in their front ranks, 
in order to prevent our soldiers firing. The evidence 
of Belgian ofUcors and soldiers shows tliat (Jernian 
detachments do not liositatc to display either the white 
flag or (he Red Cross flag in onler to approach our 
troops with impunity. On the other hand, they firt! 
on our ambulances and maltreat the ambulance men. 
They maltreat and even kill the wounded. The 
clergy seem to be f>art.icularly chosen as subjects for 
their Irutality. Finally, we have in our possession 
expanding bullets which had been abaTidoned by the 
.^.nftiny at Werchter, and we possess doctors* cortifl' 
cates showing that wounds must have been inflictisl 
by bullets of this kind. ^ 

Tho Third Report was dated at Antwerp, 
September 10, ancl in addition to further 
evidonoe regarding the happenings at Louvain 
it deals in some detail with the case of Vis^* 
Tn an earlier chapter of this History w'e have 
pointed out that, although the atrocities eoin- 
mitt^d ut Vise wt'ro far exeeedod in iriagnitiide 
and horror by subsequent oeeurreiices, they had 
primary importan(;c% because tJiey were the 
first in point of time, and it W'as therefore* 
from them tliat w^e had to learn if possible how 
nnd w’hy the (.leritians began to inaugurate 
their terrible reign of “ frightfulness ” in 
J3o]gium. The same eon-sideration was strong 
ill the minds of the members of the Belgian 


•Commission, as ap{)ears from the following 
long extract of the Third Report : — 

The romiiiiHsioii has tvsuiuotl the inquiry Ix^gun at 
liruKselM on the subject of the uccuri'encca at Yisd. 

This place was the flrat Belgian town destroyed in 
purauaiico of the system applied subsequently by the. 
iiivadei* to s<» many other of our cities and villages. 
It is for this r(*asou that wre have lieen careful to deter- 
mine wJiat truth there is in tlie (lerniau veiwlon iw- 
cording t<o which tlu* civilian population of Visd 
(•ook part in the defence of the t>ow'n or rose against 
the (leriuans aft«'r the town had been occupied. 

Several witnesses now at Antwcri> have been 
h<*ard, notably soldiers tH^longing to the detiiehiuent 
w'hich disputt'd with the Geriiiaas the p.assage. of the 
Meus<», north of Jiiege, ami a lady of German nation- 
ality, who belyngs to the religious comiiiumty f»f the 
Si.sU*rs of Notre Dame at> Vise. 

* I 

Tile re.sult is to prove that the inliabit/.'iuts took no 
part i^hatevcn* in fighting wdiieh took plii(;e on 
August 4 at the fi>rd of Jjixhe and at Vise itself. 

M«»rf‘ov«*r, it was only in the night of August 15-16 
t.liat the dcstruf‘tion of t.he t^nvn began, the signal 
being givt'ii by several shots ||ii*d on the evening i>f 
the 15th. The Gf'rmans asserfied that the inhabitint-s 
had tinul upon them, particularly from a house the 
«>wner of which g.'tvo evidence befon* the ( 'ommissioii. 

^The ticrmaris disco^ered no arms in Giis house, 
liiiy mup% than th(*y did in neighbouring buildings, 
which, nevertheless, were burnt after being pillaged, 
ami the male occupants of wliii?h w’i‘i'e, carried off t.o 
German V. 



A POOR WOMAN AND HER CHILDREN FORGED TO BEG FOR FOOD. 

\Dmty Mirror. 
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BELGIAN SOLDIER ESCORTING AN 

AGED REFUGEE TO SAFETY. 

{Oatly Mirror* 


The I'vidouce has broui[Cht t.« liKbL tho iiTipmbability 
of any rising among a dis.briiKsil population against a 
numerous Oormun garrison at a time when the last 
Belgian troops had for 1 1 days evaoiiatcal the district, 
anl tho witnesses ha\e declareil that the? lli-st shots 
were llred by intoxirat4*d Oi?rman infantry soldiers 
at their own olTieers. This fiw't appears not to be 
exeeptiorial. It is, indeeil, notorious that at Maes- 
tricht, either by niistaki? or in eonsi'qiieiiee of n 
mutiny, Oernians about this same time killed one 
another during t^e night at a cavalry camp which 
they had established at Mesch, clos«* to the DuU^h 
frontier in Liriibourg. 

It is conllrm'*d that the town of Vise was entirely 
burnt, with the exception, it appears, of a religious 
est.ibblishment which sieins to have been respecti'd, 
and that msveral citizens, iuith of the town and of the 
village of Gantie, wen.* shot. 

A large number of pbM;es situated in the triangle 
lK*twe<*n Vilvorde, Malines, and Xjouvaiu — that is to 
.say, in one of the most populous and, a few days ago, 
one of the most prosperous regions in Belgium —have 
biTU given over to plunder, partially or eutin*Jy 
destroyed by Arc, their population disperseil, while tho 
inhabitants were indi.scriininately arrested and shot 
without trial and without apparent reason, the solo 
object being, it seems, tx> inspire terror and to compel 
the iiiigration of the population. 

This was notably the casi* in the commune or ham- 
lets of Sempst, Weenie, FJlewyt, Ilolst^dc, Wespelaer, 
Wilscle, Buekeii, Kp)K*ghetn, Wnckerzci'le, liotsclaer, 
Werchb'r, Thildonck, Boortineerbeek, Ilouthcin, 
Tit*m<?loo. In this last village only tho church and 
tho presbytery remained standing. On the few houses 
which have VK?on spai-ed may be seen the following 
iiLscriptions ; — “ Nicht abbrennen (do not burn), 
Bitteschono (please spare), Outio leiitf*, nicht plUndom 
(good people, do not plunder)." These houses, how- 
evi5r, were sacke.d afterwards. . , . 

The Germans, in order to excuse their violence, 
declare that wherever they have shot civilians or 


burnt and pillaged towns and villages, armed n'slst- 
anc(; luia been offered by the inhabltantiS. While there 
may poasibly have boon isolaU'd instances of this 
kind, that is nothing mon* than occurs in hll wars, and 
if they had confined themselves to executing tho guilty 
persons we could only have bowed befoix* the rigour 
of military law. But in no case could individual luid 
absoliiU?ly exceptional acts of aggression justify the 
wholc*sale m(*JLSures of reprc*ssiou which have been 
adopted against the persons and tho property of t.he 
inhabit/biits of our towns and villages — tho shooting, 
tho burning, the pillaging which has proceeded priitty 
well everywhere in our country, not only by way of 
reprisals, but with a reliin'inenb of cruelty. Moiv- 
over, no provocation has been proved al» Vis6, Mar- 
sago, Lou\ain, Wavre, Ti?rmond(?, and other places 
which have been entirely an I deliberately destroyed 
several days afb*r being oitcupLcd, not to mention 
the systematii* burning of isolated buildings situated 
in the line rtf marcli of the troops, and the shooting 
of the unfortunate? inhabitants who ll(?d. 

The Germans liave ass<*rtcil in thidr newspapers tliaf. 
the Belgian Government distribut><?d to the civil popu- 
lation arriLS which were to be used against the invadei*s. 
They jwld that the Catholic clergy yreaehed a sort, 
of holy war and incibi'd i.heir Hock everywhere t > 
mikssacre the Germans. Finally, they have declared, in 
order t4) justify the miLssaeres of women, that women 
showed th(*inselveK as ferocious as the men, and went 
so far as to jiour boiling oil £ 1*0111 their windows upon 
the troo|Ks on tlu? march. 

All these allegations arc so many falsehoods. Far 
from having distribut<*d arms, the niithoriti(*H every- 
where on the approach of the enemy disarmed tho 
inhabitants. The Burgomasters overy\^hei*o warned 
the t4)wnspec>])Ie • against acts of violence, which 
would involve rcprisiils. The clergy have unceasingly 
pn*ached calm to tlieir flock. As for tho women, if 
we except n sl.ory in a foreign newspapc*r, tho source of 
which is su.spectc?d, everything shows that their only 
anxiety was escaiN? the horrors of a ruthless war. 

The true motives for the atrocities the moving evi- 
dence of whic;h we have gUhered cah only be, on the 
one h'lnd, the desire to t(?rrorizc and demoralizt? tho 
people in ncconlance with the inhuman theories of 
German military writers, and, on tho other hand, the 
desire for plunder. A shot fired, no one knows where, 
or by whom, or against whom, by a drunken soldier 
or an excited sentry, is enough to furnish a pretext for 
the sack of a whole city. Individual plunder is suc- 
ceeded by war levies of a magnitude which it is im- 
possible to satisfy and by the taking of hostages who 
will be shot or kept in contlneqient until payment of tho 
ransoms in full, arc?ording to the well-known pro(?c?duro 
of classic brigamlage. It must also be stated that in 
order to establish the German case all resistance olToml 
by detachments of the llegular Army is laid to the 
account of the civilian population, and that the in- 
vader invariably avenges himself upon tho civilians 
for the checks or oven the disappoint.mcnts which he 
suffers in the course? of tho campaign. 

In theteourse ^f this inf|uiry we use only facts sup- 
ported by tfeustworthy evidence. It should bo jnoted 
that up to the present we have been able to record only 
a small part of tho crimes committed against law, 
humanity, and civilization, which will constitute one 
of the most sinister and most revolting pages in con- 
temporary history. If an international inquiry, like 
that which was conducted in the Balkans by the Car- 
negie Commission, could be conducted in our country, 
we arc convinced that it would establish tho truth of 
our assertions. 

* The Fourth Report, dated at Antwerp oq 
S eptember 17, dealtf solely with the condition of 
Aerschot, of which some account was given 
earlier ; and the text is to a very great extent 
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' merely a repetition in other words of the faots 
which have already been recorded. In view, 
however, of the high authority which attaches 
to the deliberate findings of this Commission 
of distinguished men specieJly appointed for 
the purpose by the Government of Belgium, 
it is well to extract from the rojK^rt certain 
brief passages which deal with the salient 
points at issue in the trial of Germany before 
the tribunal of civilized humanity. 

With regard, for instance, to the charge^ of 
deliberate sacrilege in the destruction and 
(lefileniont of religioas edifices, the following 
pregnant paragraph is devoted to the condition 
of the beautiful church at Aerschot : — 

Th« fburch prefonta a lainonta^)lo aspect. Its 
three doors, os well as that of the sacristy, have 
been more or less consumed. The door of the 
nave and si(Jle door on the riffht, both of massive 
oak, seem to have bfien forced in a battering 
ram after t>he Haines had weakened them. In the 
iniorior, the altai'S, confessionaLs, harmoniums, 
and candelabra are broken, the collection boxes are 
forced open, the wooden Gothic statues which* 
decorated the c<ilamns of the nave have been tom 
down, others liave been partially destroyed by 
fire. 'riu5 lloor was lit<tercd with hay on which a 
KTcat number of inhabitants — ^who wore (as we know) 
shut up in the church — liavc slept for many days. 


The details given above are not hearsay, nor 
*mem]y the evidence pf credible witnesses ex- 
amined by the Commission, but a simple 
description of things which M. Orts, Counsrllor 
of Legation, personally deputed by the Co.ii- 
mission to investigate, observed himself. In the 
face of those facts it was idle to say on behalf of 
the Germans that they were only guilty of mili- 
tary “reprisals.” Another account states that 
the Germans stabled their horses in the church. 

Another important charge upon which the 
direct statement of M. Orts must be aceepted 
as conclusive is that the Germans, even when 
they pretended that they word only executing 
internationiH law against guilt3’ non-com- 
batants, made nq attempt to temper their 
severities with a.iy show of justice. Of his visit 
to the spot whore the so-called “ executions ** 
of Aerschot citizens took place, M. Orts 
.st.ites : — 

It is there, on the outskirts of the. town, in a field 
a hundred yards to the left of the road, that the 
Germai^ shot Burgomaster Tielemans, his son, his 
l^rothor^ and a whole group of their fellow citirons. 

After some searching I found nt the feot of a 
bank the spot where fell these innocent victims of 
German fury. Black clots of blood still markeil 



prHsts and red gross detachment 

awaiting the arrival of the wounded. 
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THE ANXIETIES OF WAR. 

On the road between Mallnes and Brussels. 

f Newspaper /llustrations. 


on (.h« Ktubbli* (ht! plar«i <irrupio(l by oiu-h of thcnii 
iiridei' the Ore of the 4^x»Tutioni;rs. Th<*ae blootl- 
sliiiris nro t-wo yards distant from eat’h oth4?r, which 
coriilrinH the t>est^miTiy <if the witnesses ac<'ordiri|^ 
1.0 which, at the last moment, the executioners look 
from the ranks two out of every three men, chanc<*, 
in default of any sort of inquiry, pointing out those 
who had U> die. 

A few step.s from t-hore the newly-turned earth and 
a humble wooden cross, raised secretly by frieiiilly 
hands, mark t he sjiot wh<!re the bodi<*s <if 27 vi<*lims 
The pit part ially filled seemed to wait for niore 

dead. 

No words of condoinnation need to ije added 
to this Himple tlescription of the (lermaii method 
«>f oxecMition — “ cJianco, in ciefauJt of nny sort of 
inquiry, pointing out those who liad to dhr* 
Kxeept tliat sueh tilings undoubtedly occurred 
in many placee, it should bo ditTicult to believe* 
them possible in a war conduetecJ by a nation 
which was supposed to be civilized. 

Yet another count in the indictment against 
the Germans in Belgium was based on the fre- 
quent fleseriptions given of the drunken orgies in 
which both officers and men indulged in captured 
towns and villages ; and under this head also 
the testimony of the Counsellor of Legation is 


valuable. Still >vTiting of his personal invf'.sti- 
gations at Aerschot, IM. Orts says : — 

1 cntoretl several houses, cliosoti haphazard, and 1 
went t hrough t.huir various landings ; t.hrough the 
windows iind the broken doors J glanced into a 
number of other dwellings. Everywh«?re the furniture 
is overturriQd, torn, and soiled in the vilest manner ; 
the wallpaper hangs in rags from the walls, the doois 
of cellars are broken ojicii, all hieks have be<{n forcetl 
open, all cupboards and draweis emptied, linen and 
the most incongruous objects .sc:itt.ored on the floors, 
toget’her with an inc:rcdiblo number of empty bottles. 

In the houses of the well-to-do the pictures have 
been slashed, the works of art brokim. On the door 
of one of t horn, a large, fine building belonging to 
Dr. — '.one could still read, though partly effacctl, 
the following iuscription t rac:ed in chalk : Hitte desc8 
Ilaus zn ^schortttfit, da wlrklich friedliche gate LetUe, 
[Please 8x>aro:this house, as the occui)ants are peaceful 
and good jatople.l . J' . (S) Bannttch Wacht- 

mriatcr, I entered the house which wius said to have 
been occupied by officers which the solicitude of one 
of them seemed to have saved from the general rutti. 
On reaching the threshold a smell of spilt wine drew 
our atl.ention to hundreds of empty and broken bottles 
which filled the hall, the staircase, and even the yard 
opening on t.hc garden. The rooTt|||| were in inde- 
scribable disorder. I walked on a bed of torn clothes, 
of pieces of wool tom from open mattresses, every- 
where open chests, an^dp ovciy room, by the bed, still 
more empty bottles. Vhe drawing-room was full 'tff 
them, dozens of wine-glasses covered the table and 
sideboards, by which stood tattered armchairs and 
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BotjMy whilst in ft corner u piano, with stained key- 
board/ to have been smashed by boots. All 

showed ilia| the place had been, during many days 
and nighti^ tlie scene of the vilest debauches and * 
di inking bguts. > 

It will be remembered by tlioso who have read 
the jjrecoding chapter that it was at Aorschot 
that the Germans idaimed to have the strongest 
claim execute bloody reprisals, because the 
general >n command of the force of occupation 
was undoubtedly shot dead in the balcony of the 
burgomaster’s house. The concluding para- 
graph which we shall quote^from the (’oninfis- 
sion’s Fourth Report deals with this matter - 

As for the cause of the calamitiy which befell this 
<lefenceloss town, it originated, according to the 


German military authorities, in the murder of an 
^fllcor by a civilian whom they name, ami who was 
immediately shot. This fact remains, ^wover, to bo 
proved, as it has not been (Kissible to ^d anyone in 
Aorschot who admits the culpability of Tleleman's 
son. It is enough to boar in mind at present (hat 
by the invaders' own admission Aerschot's destruc- 
tion has been the result of a doliborate decision. In 
the eyes of the German commander, the massacre 
of an indeterminate number of innocent people, the 
transportation of several hundred others, the savage * 
treatment inflicted on old men, women, and childen, 
the ruin of sf> many families, the b^uming and the 
sacking of a town of 8,000 souls constitute justillablo 
rex>risals for the act of a single individual. 

A great part of the h^ifth Report deals with the 
same subject, giving, among other evidence, 
the wTitton^ statement of Madame Tielcmans, 



/ torn a drawing by £*. Matania.] 


SACRILEGE AT AERSGHOT. 

German soldiers use the Church as a stable. 
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the widow of the unfortunate burgomaster and 
mother of the alleged assassin. Hero is hei^ 
account of the occurrence : — 

About 4 o'clock in ( lie afternoon my husband was 
distiiSuling some' cigars to the soldiers, standing out- 
side our door. I was with him. Seeing that the 
general and his aides-de-camps were watcliing us from 
the balcony, 1 advised him to come in. At this 
moment, looking towards tlxe Grand Place, where 
more than 2,000 soldiers wei'e encamped, 1 saw dis- 
tinctly two puffs of smoke. Firing followed. The 
Germans wei*e firing towards the houses and breaking 
into them. My husband, my childi’Cn, the servants 
and niyst'lf had just time to rush to thest^airs leading to 
the ('.ellars. Tin? Germans were even firing in the halls 
of the houses. After a few minutes of gn^at anxiety 
one of the gcntiral’s aides-de-camps came down, say- 
ing 

The General is dead ; where is the Ifbrgomnster ?” 
My husband said to irto, “ This will be serious for mc‘.** 
Ar he was stepping forward, I said to the aido-dc-camp, 
“ You may see, sir, that my liusband did not lire.” 
“ NeviT mind," Iks answered, “ he is responsible.** 
My husband was taken away. My son, who was at 
my side, led us to another «'ellar. The same aide-de- 
camp then came ba<-k and took liim away from me, 
kicking him along. The )ioor boy could scarcely walk. 
During the? nioVning, wJiilo entering tlie town, the 
Gennans bad tired into Uie windows of the liouses ; a 
lnill(‘t had ciitereil the room wh<*r<; my sonrwas ami 
had wounded him in 1 bo leg. After they had taken iny 
son and* my husband from me the Gormans led me 
tbroiigh tlu! wlioh* house, levelling their I'ovolvei’s at 
my head. I was made t.o l<»ok at the dead boily of 
their gcrioral ; then they threw me, wit h rny daiightiT, 
out of the house, without a coat or anything on. They 
left us on the Grand Mice. We were surrounded by 
a line of soldiiu's and JumI to see our dear town burn 
befom our eyes. Then*, in the sinistiT light, of the 
fire, 1 sa-w for the last time, towards 1 o'clock in the 
morning, fa her and son bound tog<'tlier. Follo\%t>d 
by my broMier-in-Jaw, they w«t« being broiigtit- to 
their death. 

Benririg in mind the disordc'rly drinking liout^ 
of which the subsequent slate of Aersehot. 


littered with empty bottles, bore such convincing 
testimony, it seems at least more probable tha't 
the general was struck by a .stray bullet 
recklessly fired in the direction of the burgo- 
master*s house by one of the German soldiers 
than that he should have been deliberately 
murdered by the boy. No one apparently 
claimed to have soon the shot fired and no 
weapon was found in the house. No inquiry 
was held, ft was simply decided to make 
an example of frightfulnesa, as a lesson to 
tMb Belgians. 

And, since nothing i.s to bo gained by prolonga- 
tion of the evidence, already overwhelming, on 
those nauseating topics, we hero close our re- 
view of the Reports of tlio Commission. We will 
only note that on the appearance of the first of 
these Reports the Engli.sh Press Buriiaii offered 
the comment tliat “ these atrocities appear to 
be committed in villages and tliroughout the 
countryside with the deliberate intention of 
terrorizing the people, and so making it un- 
* necessary to leave troops in occupation of small 
places or to protect lines of communication. In 
largo platjos like Brussels, whcjro the difiloiiiatic 
reprosentativos of neutral Pow'cji;^* are eye- 
w'ituessos, tliore^ appear to havc» hc^hn no cx- 
coases." Subsoqucuit iwoi ts were to prrivo this 
comirauit not wholly well grounded. I a general , 
while much of the brutality exercised was* 
doubtl<‘ss due to drunkennoss and the gross 
impulses of unrestrained soldiers, much was 
obviously planiu'd beforehand and carried 
out by the c.xpress command of the German 
leaders. 
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— A SOLDIER’S KIT- 

Bein^; "A l-oiig, Long Way to . I ipperary,” the kit may consist ot essentials only. 
A FOUNTPEN IS REALLY AN ESSENTIAL. 


When a “Lull” comes and the RIFLE is laid down, then is the time the 
soldier wants his “LITTI.E BLACK GUN.” He can “FIRE” cheery messages 
telling ot his satety. Me lUst loves to scribble a tew lines home, it seems to 
shorten the distance and ease his mind. 

IT IS IMPORTANT that the pen may be carried anyhow without tear of leakage, 
hold a good supply of ink, and write immediately it touches paper. 

This is the simple inexpensive outfit we suggest — 


MSWAN” 2C safety FOUNTPEN 

14ct. G>ld Nib. tipped osini-iridiuni. Uddci teed, gold key 
METAL POCKET 

Protects the pen tiuiii breakaije or • - - - 

INK TABLETS 

‘ One tablet — some water. Result — INK. .... 



14 U 


^9 s 

I PWUNT 


Swam 


Keeps open the lines of comhiunication. 



Mr. DOUULA& STORY, Wur (orrc^pun4ent, 
, writes — 

** U Is 4 pleasure to sjy a Rood word of an old 
friend, when that friend has been tried as severely 
as my *S«an ’ Fountain Pen. It stood by me In the 
Soudan, In South Africa, and in Manchuria. WQfhed 
as hard as I worked, and never uttered a mumihr of 
protest. My ffratitude to it and its jMkers Is 
olncere ” 


PLEASE WRITE TOR CATAIOGUE. 

NABIE. TODD ft ^79 ft 80, Higb Heibon, 

LONDON, W.C. 

Branches : 38 . Clieapside, E.C ; 9Sa, Regent St., W. ; 
3. Exchange St, Manchester: to. Rue Neuve, 
Brussels: Brentano's, 37. Avc. de I’Open, Paris 
and at New York and CHicAoa 


Swan” Pens are aiade in the London Factory. 
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PLAYER’S 

Navy Mixture 

Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of 
the tobacco plant *'plpe perfect** Player*s Navy 
Mixture is made. 

Player's Navy Mixture Is everything that a 
tobacco can be. ' 

It Is cool and even b:*rnlng, with a bouquet 
as dis.tinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 

1 hen (ill your pipe with this best of Mixtures 
and know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can 
bring. 

W THREE STRENGTHS: 

Mild 3° £ Medium 3°'^ 

White label 


BURBERRY WAR 
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WHAT THE OFFICER NEEDS 

According to an Officer's letter from the front* is 
Burberry” Weatherproof . — The Times, 13.10.14 

THE BURBERRY WEATHERPROOF. 

Infantry or Cavalry patterns, lined wool, detachable fleece or fur. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE GERMAN ADVANCE ON PARIS: 
BATTLES OF NAMUR, CHARLEROI. 

MONS. ^ 

The German Objective — ^An Invasion Tbbocgh Beloium Inevitable — Strength of the 
French Eastern Prontter and Weakness French Northern Froktier-^Expenditurb ok . 
Fokiresses — Systems of Fortification — The GbrIian Atm French Plans — Rapid Offensive 
Imperative for the Germans — ^1'he British Expeditionary Force and its Place in General 
Joffrk’s Scheme — (Composition of the Exi»editionaby Force — Sjr John French and his 
Record — ^Mobiijzation, Composition, and "J^bansport of the British Army to France — ^Tbe 
I^HEATOE OF War and Position of the British in it — TheKaiseb and the ** Contemptible’* 
British Army — March of the (Germans on the Sambre — Capitre of Namur — ^Forcing of the 
*8ambue at and near Charleroi — Battle of Mons. 


W E have soon from the foregoing chap- 
ters tluit the G<?rjnau plans were corn- 
pletely iijiset by t he gallant resistance 
offered by tlie fortress of Li6ge and 
the determined opposition of the J3elpiaii Army. 
It is true that rarely can any operations of war 
be carried on continuously in accordance with a 
previously prepared scheme, for, as Moltko 
pointed out, the measures taken for any stra- 
tegical movement only hold good up to the first 
collision between the opposing forces, the result 
of wliich may strongly influence or even com- 
pletely change the direction of the lino of 
action. It is more correct, therefore, to say 
that war is conducted in accorc^anc© wjtli some 
“ General Idea,” which bears in n»nd certain 
specific objects. * 

The first and most important of these is the 
destruction of the enemy’s field armies, for onpe 
these are crushed his power of resistance is at an 
end, and he must perforce yield to the wishes of 
the victor. 

Still, history shows that while this is the main 
objective, there are others, the attainment of 
which will often influence the result of a war. 
The capture of important sources of supply, 
VoL. I. — Part 12. ^ ^ 


wiiother of food or munitions of war, will Iiave 
sonuf offc(;t, and in highly centraliased States the 
occupation of the enemy’s capital has always 
produced a prf>found impression. 

Remembering the results pre4dously obtained 
by the fall of Paris, the Gennans believed that 
its reduction would produce a like effect in the 
present struggle. Hence the leading id^ in tlitf 
Gennan plan was a quick rush through Belgium, 
to be followed by a rapid advance on Paris. 
It might be bombarded from all sides or 
at any rate a sufficient number of its fo]|^ 
were to be reduced by this means, and then it 
was believed the city itself would soon surrender 
under the threat of destruction. 

With the large forces which the Germans put 
in the field at the outset of the war it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have a long linf of strategical 
deployment, a.e., the lino of country along which 
the forces were to be developed as a preliminary 
* to their advance into France. To mo^e througn 
the Vosges was impossible on any' large scale 
owing to the paucity of roods. Moreover, 
the heads of tho Gennan columns debouching 
tlirough tho passes would have been brought up 
by the long line of barrier forts from l^pinal 
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ROYAL MARINE LIGHT INFANTRY ARRIVE ON THE CONTINENT. 

This was the^ first time they had worn khaki. [Rtcori 


to Bolfort. Th« Gap of Belfort, througli 
which the AuHtrian Army under Schwartzenhorg 
came in 1814, was Htop|)ed hy the important for- 
tress erected at that point. There remained only 
two zones of invasion, viz., that hetwee^n Nancy 
and Thionville, and that from Maubeiigo to Dun- 
kirk, the latter l)oing appreacliahle onl>' tiirongh 
Belgium. For hotwfXJn Thionville and Mauheiige 
Jay the difticiilt country of the ArdcMines. covered 
with woods, with few railroads leaiiing towards 
Franco, and with ri>ads unsuited for the move- 
ment of, largo Bodies of men with their hea\y 
military wheel carriage. This region, therefore, 
could only bo ustid for a comparatively siimll 
portion of Uio invading army. 

Tlio advance through Belgium then had 
many advantage.s ; it was hoped that tlni 
Government of the country would yield to 
force majevre and oppose no hindrance to it. 
It was believed the Belgian Army was of but 
little value and could >)e swept out of the way. 
Thus the Germane would reach a point on the 
French frontier only about 120 miles from Paris, 
and their further advancie w’ould turn the lino 
of defences on the Frencb otistern frontier. It 
was known that those of the Norihem frontier 
were not^ capable of resisting an attack with^ 
modern weapons, and would, therefore, not 
oppose a vigorous resLstanco to the onward 
march of the Gormans. 

France, after the war of 1870, had entered 
on a period on which it was admitted she must 
at first assume a defensive attitude towards a 


(.icniuiii invasion, and she had constructed a 
vast series of fortifications at a cost of over 
£95,000,000 to* protect her frontiers. Two 
main linos of invasion had to hf» dealt with, 
w^iicb may roughly bo described as being thc^ 
one through Belgium against the lino Lillc- 
Maubouge, the other from the Jiav'ariaii Pala- 
tinate between Treves and Nancy. The Com- 
mittee of Defence, presided over by General de 
Riviere. ])roposed to meet botJi dangers by 
lines of works directly barring them. 

The eastern frontier was naturally c-on^idered 
the ii\ore important, as tlio danger of irruj)- 
tioii in that direction w^as more imminent 
siiKju thtj northern frontier was to somo extent 
rendered secure >)y the neutral it ;v of Belgium, 
guaranteed jointly by Franco, Prussia, and Eng- 
land ; accordingly it received the first arul 
greatest attention. The fortifications of Paris 
also were so improved that by 1878 it was con- 
sidered that the enormous perimeter a blockad- 
ing arm;’ woul^ liave to occupy— not less than 
120 miles-® would involve such a subtraction 
from the German fiolcf armies as to reduce the 
latter to a very restricted offensive. and neutralize 
the advantage that the numerically greater 
population of Germany, and consequently' 
larger army, gave to that country. 

But the heavy cost of construction prevented 
the carrying out of. the plan of work for the 
northern frontier in its entirety. The first pro- 
ject had comprised a very complete defensive 
organization. An army was to be assembled 
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in ja oentral position betwoon the Scarpe and 
the Sambre, ready to resist a frontal attack 
from Belgium or to act on the flanks of a force 
penetrating from that oountry into France. It 
was to be supported on its left by Douai and a 
number of forts which were to protect the inun- 
dations to be created on the Scarpe. The 
Scheldt waA also to furnish similar obstacles, 
which were to bo covered by an important for- 
tress at Valenciennes. The right end was to Ije 
defended by Maiibeuge, to be made into an 
entrenched camp,* while minor works were to 
support the latter and also the centre at Qu6h< 
noy and other places. Between the Scarpe and 
the Lys, Lille was also to be mode a great en- 
trenched camp, and further to bo protected by 
inundations, while on the coast Dunkirk was to 
be raised to tlie status of an important fortress, 
and (Iravelines and Calais wore also to be 
defended. 

Further to the south-east of Mauheuge, 
Mezi^rcs on the Meuse was to be converted into 
a powerful fortress, and forts were to be erectc*d 
at Hocroy and Hirson ; Montin6dy and Longwy 
were to bo strengthened. 

The discovery of high explosives which could 
bo «*inpIoyod instead of ordinary gunpowder 

•An cntrenclusl cnnip Is a region enclosed by n ring of forts. If 
'constructed nmud u town, the latter Is <jfton iirotccttnl by a continu- 
oiiH line of fortlflcatlous known an an ** uiioeinti;.'’ This SiCures Uie 
town from being rushed should a sectlou of the ftirts be overpowered. 
The absence of an enueiiite allowed the Germans to rush the town of 
Iil6ge liefore the forts had yielded. 


for the charges of shells—thereby enormously 
increasing their disruptive effect — brought about 
a complete change in the military engineering 
world. The French designers of the seventies 
had built their fortifications to resist the old 
weapons ; against them could be brought the 
new. Not only wore tliose superior in the 
efficacy of their projectiles, but it became plain 
that heavier guns would, with the great improve* 
ments mode in the construction of carriages, 
be brought into the field. For instance, in the 
middle eighties the Germans kept in constant 
readiness at Mainz a so-called light siege train 
of sixty 15ni. howitzers intended for use against 
barrier -forts gn the eastern French frontier.* 
The enormous surq of money lilready expended 
on the provisio.i of fortifications, which, a.s we 
have seen, umoiiilUHl to nearly a hundred 
million pounds staling, precluded the complete 
remodelling of the whole system, but con- 
siderable sums were devoted to imprrjving that 
portion which faced Lorraine, and this was 
laj^gely j^rovided from savings due to tlie non- 
completion of works on the Belgian frontier. 
Tiioso projected at Dunkirk, Valencft*Tmes, 
and M<^zieres were postponed, but Fort des 
Ayolles at the latter place was constructed. 
A like fate befell St. Orner, Douai, 
Peronne and other works wliich it had been 

* Equivalent to an English Oln. weaiK>M. ftrtng & Rbell of about 
Obib. weight. 



A SECTION OF THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS AT THE FRONT. 

tCtuhtlient. 
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■ BRITISH TROOPS AT THE FRONT. 
Photograph taken In a French town. 

[London Ntws /Iginey. 


originally intended to erect on thiH frontier. 
Nor was Lille finished in accordance with the 
original plan* and was, therefore, in the Great 
War, not defended. Moreover, the second 
line which it had been determined to build 
from La Fdro-La6n-Rheims was never pro- 
perly completed, and tlius offered little or 
no > resistance to the onward march of the 
Gerinans. • 

There bad, indeed, long been growing up a 
school of engineers which held that the future 
of fortification lay in the use of concrete, a 
more homogeneous material, and therefore xxot 
Ko easily destroyed as brick or stone work, and 
which believed that the only protection for 


guns was to be found in arinoiured positions 
made of concrete (later on ferroiconorete), with 
the guns placed in steel defended cupolas. 
Spasmodic efforts had been made in this direc- 
tion a few years after the termination of the 
Franco -German War. One of the old Antwerp 
forts liad been given an armoured turret. The 
Gennans at first proposed to use large masses 
of chilled iron to cover gun positions for defence 
against attack from the sea. Rumania built 
a^ ring of forts armed with 6 -inch guns in 
turrets round Bukarest. Lastly, that great 
master of fortification, the Belgian General 
Brialmont, who may be truly called the 
modern Vauban, adopted the system of con< 
Crete and iron which he applied to the fortresses 
of Namur and Li^ge and the intervening fort of 
Huy, all on the Meuse, fortresses intended to 
bar the entry of the Germans into Belgium to 
l^iege and to the ramifications of railways from 
that town to Brussels, to Namur and tlirough 
^ the Ardennes, and to prevent them using the 
inain railway from Aix-la-Chapelle beyond the 
frontier. Recent events seem to show his views 
were scarcely correct ; ho certainly did not fore- 
see the enormous development in power of 
artillery, and, moreover, ho armed his forts with 
too light guns, viz., fiin. and 4.7in. howitzers 
firing shells weighing about 901b. and 401b. 
reB|K)ctively, which could not successfully cope 
with the far lu^avier weapons brouglit against 
them. It cannot bo said that the resistance 
offered by Namur was lidequate to the amount 
spent on its defences. In the ease of ].ii6go, 
howciver, the stand it made was of th3 highest 
value to the Allies. 

Tlio deduction is obvious ; if the concrete 
and turret system is to be omplpyed, the very 
largest guns must bo used and the most powerful 
cupolas. Will the result be adequate to the 
price paid ? It soems very doubtful, and more 
than ever the old adage seems to hold good — 

Place assi^g^e, place prise.” 

It was this consideration which gave rise 
to anothw school of engineers which held that 
all elabffirate fortification was a xnistake ; that 
forts shou& be built^ of earth for infantry 
defence only, and that guns should be. placed 
ini positions carefully thought out, but' not 
constructed till attack was imminent. They 
pinned their faith on mobility and regarded a 
railway round the position to be defended as 
the most important item in a scheme of 
defence uHhich would allow weapons and- 
munitions to be trahaferted from one point' to 
another as 'the req\urements of the case de- 
manded. Such a railway would, of course, be 
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eovercd from the enemy’s fire by a parapet of 
gentle slope, as shown below. Here b, 6, b, are 
the earthen forts, c, c, c, the railway. 





Section through d. e. 



bi'bastopol and Plevna wore good examples* 
of the pnssibilithjs of such a system. 'J’lie lines 
of Torres -Vi'dras in 1811, constnieted l^y 
Wellington for the defence of Jasbon, were 
beyond power of IMassena’s army to attack. 
The forts construct od at tfte end of the 
10th century for the def(»nco of London 
were based on those ideas. On the advent 
of tt Radical Government to power the 
wliole pn)jeot, however, was abandoned. 


• To understand the fighting which marked 
the opening of the war it is necessary to realize 
the General Ideas of both the German and 
French commanders. Both were simple in 
their conception. Tlio former proposed to 
overrun Belgium and te move rapidly across 
the French frontier down to Paris and, after 
the destruction of the British Fleet, to invade 
England and dictate peace in London on such 
tenns as Germany might determine. The 
French plan offtired a more modest programme. 
At first it was to bo defensive. An army was 
to watch the debouch of the Germans from 
Belgium, another was to watch the Eastern 
frontier of Franco from a position behind 
V('rduu. Probably a force was to be assembled 
within the pentagon formed by tlie entrenched 
camp of J^lpinal, Langres, Besanvon, Dijon, and 

, Belfort, w'hile behind there was to be a reserve 
reody to bo thrown towards whichever flank 
required it. None of those arrangements was 
carried out in its entirety. 

• Witli»a reprehensible neglect of the wishes of 
tile groat War Lord, the Belgians determined 
to play the part of honourable men and defend 
their country. The Belgian Army barred the 
way and Li6go was prepared to defend itself 
to the bitter end. So certain hod the Gormans 
been of the easiness of the task of ^disposing 
of the Belgian forces that the ^oops which 
first invaded Belgiiun appear to havo been 



A BELGIAN CART DRAWN BY DOGS. and 

Has been need in France for transportlnd maebine-guns and ammunition. 
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GERMAN PRISONERS CAPTURED BY THE BRITISH. 

British troops are lining the route. [Latidon News /tiency. 


iTiiperfeotly mobilizod and to hav(' possesHod 
very little niepe artillery to deal with this forts. 
Th<i n siilt is w(‘ll known. Liege held out ; 
the (iCTiiiaiiH uselessly expended thousands of 
men, and the tinuj-tabk^ of catnpaign so care- 
fully drawn up by the Cerinan denii-gods of the 
Imperial General Staff had to b(^ radically re- 
vised. The i)OsseHsion of Liege and its sister- 
fortress of Namur was vital to the Gormans, 
because without them the main railway line 
tlirough Bolgiuii^ to the French frontier was not 
available nor criiild the other lines from Liege 
be used. Hut the gallantry displayed in the 
old archbishopric town did somc^thing more. 
It was diflicult for a nation like the Fnmch, so 
bravo in itself and such an admirer of bravery 
in others, to avoid the principle of moving to the 
sound of the cannon. Part of the Frencli north- 
ern army, therefore, w»w moved up to aid their 
allies. When Namur fell and the enemy was 
enabled to bring up jiioro troops and suppliers, 
the advanced force found itself exposed to direct 
attack by far superior immbers, and, wirnt was 
more dangerous, to flank attack on its right by 
Germans coming through the Anlcpncw. Jn th»> 
meantime Sir John Fn'iieh had brought up two 
divisions and the cavalry division of the Knglisli ‘ 
Army, in accordance with the arnuigcmumt 
come to with (lencral Joffre, to occupy the 
groui^ on the left of the French, and this, as we 
shall see, lielped to stem the Gorman advance. 

Before going into considerations of the fighting 
^\hich thus arf>se, let us consider briefly the 


strategic;a1 events up to the time of the juncstion 
of the British with the French. 

In the German plan time was the essence of 
the bargain. To rush dou n to Paris and capture 
it was to form the first act of the drama. As 
the main mlvance of the Emperor’s troops was 
to be made throi'.gh Bt^lgi urn, a eonsidc Tables part 
of his army moved in this direct ion, and of the 
wholo Gorman Army by far the greater j)art was 
used against tlie French, whom it was desired to 
crush before dealing with the Kiissians, who 
would, it was calculated, be scarcely concen- 
trated on the joint frontier before the Fremih 
were ]nit out of action. I’his plan, however, 
had in it the fatal error tlatt no one of the German 
fuiversaries did what tlio German General Staff 
liad laid down as its duty to do. On the Allies’ 
left Belgium rcjsistc'd, the Hussians mobilized far 
more rapidly than was anticipated, wliile all 
along the line of invasion the French put up 
so good^a fight that the cooperation of the 
German ee^itre and left wing coming through 
L\ixembiu’g and Lorraine was limited to obtain- 
ing contact with their right wing. 

Of the 25 Army Corps of their first-line 
troops four only seem to have been employed 
against Russia and 21 against Franco.*^ Of 
these about four were used at first for the opera- 
tions against Li6ge, and, in the advance against 

* The French had 21 A.rm 7 Corps. t.e.. the same Dumber as the 
GerniiiiiH, aiul of about equal sireDffth. The Gennans put 
Into the ttelil 21 Reserve Oorpe. besideti a numtier of Land- 
wehr and even Laiidstunn divlnlonH, but all of these were probably 
not available at flret. The number of Reserve njvUdoiia of the 
French Is nnoertalu. ■ 
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.the retiring Allies, appear to have been partly 
on the left of the German First Army, which 
formed the right of the force following up the 
left of the Allies in their retreat towards Paris. 

Now, it was essential for the Germans to keep 
the French occupied on the whole line of their 
north and north-eastern frontiers and along the 
intervening s(*ction between these two regions 
facing the Ardennes. For if the line of attack 
tlirough Belgium was clearly indicated from the 
first, it would bo possible for the French, ^ith 
their extensive network of railways stretching 
along the line on which their troops wore de> 
ployed, to move their troops so as to concentrate 
in superior force against them. Roughly, at the 
outset, so far as the regular troops were con- 
cerned, the numbers must have been fairly 
equal, and the German superiority, which 
undoubtedly existed, must have been due to 
the use of Reserve Corps from the l>eginning. 
But this superiority never hod any great effect 
on the struggle. ' Why ? In the first phuse, the 
French incursion into Alsace from Belfort and 
over the Vosges seems to have diverted a con- 
siderable body of German troops against it. In 
the secon^, there can be no doubt that Verdun 
and the forts arouml it wero^ble to resist any 
attempts made against them because the Ger- 
mans were not able to spare their heaviest 
artillery ftjr use in this direction, and because 
the fortifications wore moni thoroughly prepared 


• than those facing Belgium. Hence their 
infantry advances were all eventually repelled. 
The line of battle, it is true, fluctuated, but, 
on the whole, the French held their own on their 
right flank and in the centre. 

When the Allied left was driven back 
distance retreated was much greater than wi 
the reai;ward movement on their right. The 
explanation of this is simple. Under modem 
conditions frontal attack is exceedingly difficult 
and costly, and almost impossible against a 
well-held line. Hence, in the centre, where 
flank attack on any large scale was impossible, 
progress was necessarily slow. On the right 
(the Verdun-Belfort) flank^ the defensive posi- 
tions held by the French were too strong when 
directly attacked, while to outflank them was 
impossible because, great as were the numbers 
the Germans brought into the field, they did 
not suffice to devote sufficient force to encircling 
the right as well as the left of the Allies. The 
Germans had definitely committed themselves 
•to the former course ; they had perforce to 
abandon the latter for fear their gone^l front, 
becoming too thin, should be {xmetrated, which 
would have given rise to a highly dangerous 
position, as it would have exposed the portion 
cut off from the rest (which would certainly 
have been the right wing) to complete disaster. 

It is an axiom of war that eyery offensive 
must in time come to an enef. because when 



BRITISH FIELD GUN. 

Covered with wheat to conceal Its presence from the enemy* 
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invading an enemy’s eoiintry troops have to 
left beliind to guard cormiiiinieaiions, which the 
defenders do not newid to do as tlio country is 
friendly to them. This was clearly shown in 
Russia in 1812, wlion out of the 600,000 with 
which Nai)olooii crossedptho Niemen only 90,000 
were available for th«‘ battle of Jioro<lino. 
When Kluck with the first Gennan Army fol- 
lowed up the British, extending his line more 
and mure to the right, there came a time when 
h(' had so weakt?iied it that it was liable to jx^ruj- 
tration. combined w'ith Oank athiek, by the 
reiiiforcements the British received, and by 
the bringing up to the extreme left of the Baris 
army. This was impossible at first beeaiisis 
v'ory large for(j«!S wore conunittc'd to the offen- 
sive o])tTntioiis in Alsace. But as soon as thc'sc 
came to an end, the French being driven back 
by the superior forces the Germans brought ^ 
against them, the attitude on the eastern frontier 
became euliiely defensive, and Pan was sent 
off witli the 0th Army to support the British 
left, '^rhe German leadc'rs br'gan to appre<‘iatc* 
this danger whtm they saw the ])eril whitdi 
tlu'ir own extension of the right wing had led 
them into, and from the end of tlie first week 
in September they saw tluj lUM'd for drawing in 
their horns. Instead of tluj Allies’ left wing 
b(‘ing threatened with outllankiixMit, it was 
the German right wing which was now in danger ; 
hence the ]julling if. in and Kliick’s Oiink march 
of concentration to join thcj German ceiitn?. 
Then the Allies ussumc'd the offensive. 

To the upsetting of the German plans by 
compelling them to abandon all attempts on 
Paris— the seconil act of the Kais<a*’s drama - 
tho British largely contributed. 


The composition of our Expeditionary Army 
was as follows ; — * 

COMMAXDEH-IN-OHIEP : 
FIBbD-MAKSHAIi HIU JOHN FRENCH. 

rifiKF OF THE Staff. 

Lt.-(1en. Silt ArtcHiDALD Murray, K.C.U. 
Maj.-Oen. Sir W. Kohertsox, K.O.V.O.. 

Qitahtkumastku-Genkral. 

Maj.-Oen. Sir Nevit- Macheady, K.C.li., 

Ad j utant-Gbn lai al. 

Ist ARMY CORPS. 

Lt.-Gmn. Sir Douolas Haio, K.0.13., 

• (Ist and 2nd Divisions.) 

Ist DIVISION — ^Maj.-Oen. Lomax. 

1st INFANTRY BRIGADE— Riiia.-GEN. Maxse, 
O.B. 

1st Coldstream Guards. 

1st Sfols Guards. 

Ist Royal Hiiihlanders. 

2iul Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

2nd INFAN'fUY BRIGADE— Bum. -Gen. Bulfin, 
C.B. 

2nd Royal Sussex Regiment, 

1st North Lanrashire lie^iiiicnt. 

Jst Nort hiitiipUinshirc! Lte^iiricnt. 

2tulKinp:*s Royal Uillr ('orps^ 

Vd INFANTRY BRIGADE Buiq.-Gex. Landox, 
C.B. 

Jst. Royal West Siiirey R(>f^iiiient. 

Ist South Wales Borderers.. 

1st Gloueester Reginu'iit. 

2ml Welsli R(‘Kiiiient. • 

ROYAL ARTILLERY— BiiTfj.-GRX. Findlay, <ML 
XXV., XX\T.,aml XXXIX. Brigades Royal 
Field Artillery, I fi-poundcTs. 

XLIII. ICowit/er Brigade. 

20th Heavy Battery, OO-poiindei's. 

ROYAL ENGINE K RH- - I/r.-CoL. StnirtEiUER. 

23rd aiul 20tli Field Ctnnpanies aiitl l.st. .Signal 
Company. 

'J’here wa.s also a Cavalry Rogiment with tlie 
division. 

* 'I'hetM* ileiiillH have been ci^mpilefl cntlmly fritm the Army List 
and by reference to Uic Field Service Pocket llcKik. aiul fnmi notutH 
whlc'li liiive apiieareil In tlie iiew-spaiierH. 



MEAUX FROM THE RIVER MARNE. 
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2nd division. 

4th INFANTBY BRIGADE— 

2nd Grenadier Guards. 

2nd Ooldstrcam Guiirds. 

3rd Coldstream „ 

Ist Irish Guards 

6th INFANTRY BRIGADE— Brio.-Q BN. Haring, 
O.B. 

2nd Worcester Regiment. 

2nd Oxford and Bucks Regiment. 

2nd Highland Liglit Infantry. 

2u(l Connaught Rangers. 

6th INFANTRY BRIGADE— Bmg.-Gbn. R.^H. 
Davies, C.B. 

1st Liverpool Regiment. 

2nd South Staffordshire Regiment, 
let Berkshire Regiment. 

1st King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

ROYAL artillery— Biiio.-Gen.Pbiiceval, D.S.O. 
XXXIV., XXXVI., and XLI. Brigade Royal 
Field Artillery, 18-poundcra. 

XLIV. Brig;nle Howitzers. 

35th Heavy Battery, 60-pounders. 

ROYAL ENGINISERS— I/r.-CoT.. Both. 

Oth and lltli Field Companies, 1st Bridging 
Train. 2nd Signal Company. 

Tlicrc was also a Cavalry R<*giment. • 

2nd army corps. 

General Sju H. L. Smith- Dorrien, G.C.B. &c. 
(3rd and 5th Divisions). 

3rd DIVISION— Maj.-Gen. H. I. W. Hamilton, O.B. 
7th INFANTRY BRIGADE— Brig.-Gen. Mc- 
Cracken, O.B. * 

3rd Worcester Regiment. 

2nd South Lancashire Regiment. 

1st Wiltshin! Regiment. 

2nd Royal Irish Riflos. 

8th INFANTRY BRIGADE— Bric. -Gen. Doran, C.B. 
2nd Royal Scots. 

2nd Royal Irish Regiment. 

4th Middlesex Regiment. 

1st Gordon Highlanders. 

0th INFANTRY BRIGADE— Brio. -Okn. Suaw. O.B. 
1st Northumberland Fusiliers. 

4th Royal Fusiliers. 

1st Lincoln Regiment. 

1st Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

ROYBAL ARTILLBRV* -Biug.-Gen. Wing, O.B. 
XXIII., XL., and XLII. Brigade Royal Field 
Artillery, 18-pounders. 

XXX. Brigatlo Howitzers. 

48th BaUci-y, 60-pounders. 

IlOYAL ENGINEERS- -I.T.-COL. Wilson. 

66th and 57th Field Companies. 3rd Signal 
Company. 

• There was also a Cavalry Regiment^un identifi- 
able from the Army List. * ^ 

.'ilh D1 VISION-^ Maj.-Gbn. Sir O. Ferguson, 
Bt., O.B. 

1,1th INFANTRY BRIGADE— Brig.-Gbn. Cuth- 
BERT, O.B. 

2ad King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

2nd ‘West Jliding Regiment. 

1st Royal West Kent Regiment. 

2nd Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

1 4th INFANTRY BRIGADE— Bbio.-Gen. Roi;r,C.B. 
2nd Suffolk Regiment. 

1st East Surrey Regiment. 

let Duke of ComwaJl’s light Infantry'. 

2nd Manchester Regiment. 



A BRITISH OUTPOST. 

On the look-out for the enemy. 

[Daiiy Mirror 


15th INFANTRY BRIGADE— Bnio.-G BN. Count 
Gleichen, C.B., &c. 

1st Norfolk Regiment, 

1st Bedford Regiment. 

Ist CheHhirt‘ Regiment. 

1st Doiwb Regiment. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY-^- Brig.-Gen. Headlam, C.B. • 
XV., XVll., XVIII. Brigades Royal Field 
Artillery, 18-poundei'8. ^ 

VIII. Howitzer Brigade. 

lOStli Heavy Battery, GO-pouiidem. 

ROY'AL ENGINEhJRS— l/i'.-CoL. TULLOCn. 

7th and 59th Field Companit^s. 5 Signal 
Companies. 

Tlicrc was also a Qs>valry Regiment. 

I'he 4th Division apparently formed part of 
the 3rd Army Corps, the other Division being 
the 6th. Only •the 4th Division took part in 
these operations 

It was composed as follows : — 

4th DIVISION— Maj.-Gen. Snow, C.B. 

16th INFANTRY BRIGADE— Brig.-Gen. J. A. L. 
Haldane, O.B. * 

Ist Roy.'A Warwick R<*gimcnt. 

2nd Seaforth Highlanders. 

1st Royttl Irish Fusiliers. * 

2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

11th INFANTRY BRIGADE— Bbio.-Gbn. Huntbr- 
Wrston, O.B. 
let Somerset Light Infantry. 
let East Lancashire Regiment. 

Ist Hampshire Regiment. 

1st Rifle Brigade. 
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ENTRENCHING A 60-POUNDER GUN. Waily Mirror. 


12th INFANTRY BRIGADE— Bnia.-GuN. II. P. M. 
Wii-rtON, O.B. 

Ist Royal LaneaMhin? KoKiiiieiit. 

Isb IiiinciiMhii’o Fusiliers. 

2jul Royal ItmiMkilling Fusilirrs. 

2rul £hh(*v R(!giinent<. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY- -Biuo.-Gen. Mir.NK, O.B. 
XIV.. XXIX. and XXXII. Brigade s Roxal Field 
Artillery, IS-poundeiN. 

XXXVII. Brigade* Howitzoi-a. 

3l8t Batte^ry, tiO puimde'rs. 

ROYAL ENGINEERS. 

54Gi Field Company. 2nd Bridging Ti*ain. 

There* was also a Cavalry R<*giiiie*ii< . 

'fhe (’nvalry with tho Kx])odit ionary Foreti 
iiuiiiberc'd five brigades, according to the Army 
List : — 

Jst CAVALRY BRIGADE, uneler BRro.-(ii*:N. C. ,1. 
Bkiugs, C.B. 

2nd Dragoon Guards. 

5th Dragoon Guards. 

11th Hussars. 

2nd CAVALRY BRIGADE, under, llRin.-CiKX. De 
Lisle, C.:6. 

4th Dragoon Guarels. 

9th lianee^rs. 

18th Hussars. 

3rd CAVALRY BRIGADE, iinehr Bkio.-Gen. If. 
Oouoii, C.B. 

4th Hussai*s. 4 

5th Ijancurs. 

16th Ijanccrs. 

4bh CAVALRY BRIGADE, uuel. r Bruo.-(LcN. the 
Hon. C. K. Binoham, UB. 

Cornposito Re‘gime*nt Householel Cavalry. 

OlJi Dragoon Guurels. 

3rd Hussni-s. 

6th CAVALRY" BRIGADE, unele*r Bnin.-GEN. Siu 
P. W. ClIETWODE, Bt.. D.S.O. 

2nd Dragoons. 

12tVi liancei*^. • 

20t}i Hussars. * 

Of thes^ the first four formed tho Cavalry 
Division, under YInj.-(len. AHonhy, (J.II. Other 
troops with tin? Division would bo two Horse 
Artillery brigades, or 24 guns, 2 mocliine guns 
per regiment, or 24 in all. It had, in addition, 
e>ne Field Squadron of Erigineors and one Signal 
Squadron. 


The average strtmgth of a Britisli Division 
may he taken as 12,000 infantry, one regiment 
of cavalry, and 7(> guns, viz., 54 18- 

p«)unders, 18 howitzers and 4 ()0-pouiid<'r 
guns for the heavy battery; two Field C‘om- 
*paiiies of Krigineers, beside 's signallers and the 
train services for ammiuiitiou and food supply. 
Altogether tho division has 24 machine guns 
distributed among Ihe^ twelve battalions, two 
to each. For th(» purposes of calctllating the 
fighting strength in tho line of battle, it is the 
infantry and artillery alone which count. 

Sir John Fremdi, the goiuralissimo, was turn- 
ing sixty-two, and, therefore, a couple of yours 
younger than Lord Kitchener. Like Sir Evelyn 
Wood and other illustrious officers, he had been 
originally destined for a naval career. The son 
of a naval officer, and, thongli bom in Kent, of 
Irish descent on his father’s side, he had joined 
tho Britannia in IHfifi, and served as a naval 
cadet and midslupman for four years. His 
experience in the Navy hivd caused him to hold 
strong views on the advantage of training 
soldiers from thoir boyhood for tho arduous 
profession of amis. “ I have,” lie had publicly 
said in the January of 1914, always boon an 
ardent advocate of tlie principle that youths 
and boys who are destined to become officc3rs 
in tho Army should commence a special military 
training fit tho* earliest possible ago. Ilie 
priiK'iplos ofVar havo to bo known and remem- 
bered, and its practice conducted under very 
distracting conditions. The siiionco of war 
. . . . must, so to speak, form part of our 

flosii and blood, and the earlier in life this know- 
ledge is instilled and acquired, the more instruc;- 
tive, valuable and lasting it i« likely to be.” Ho 
had left the Navy, and through the Militia had 
entered the 8th Hussars in 1874. Transferred 
immediately to tho 19th Hussars, he had, after 
being Adjutant to tho Auxiliary Foroee, served 
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.through Lord Wolseley’s Nile Campaign, and 
he had been present at the actions of Abu Klea 
and Metenuneh. Tn 1880, at the age of tliirty- 
sevon, he became Colonel of his regiment, and 
was the first to establish the squadron system 
of training which was subsequently adopted 
throughout the Army. Ho h^ attracted the 
notice of Lord Wolsoley and, from 1803 to 1804, 
he was omployod on the Staff os Assistant Adju- 
tant-General of Cavalry, and, from 1896 to 1897, 
as Assistant Adjutant-General at Headquarters. 
In the latter year he was appointed Briga&ier 
to command the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, and irt 
1800 he was transferred as temporary Major- 
General to the 1st Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot. 

The South African War broke out and he 
departed for Natal in command of tho cavalry. 
He directed the troops at the victory of Elands- 
laagte, so graphically described by the late 
George Steovens, and ho was present at the 
actions of Beitfontoin and Lombard’s Kop. 
Ho left Ladysmith in tho very last train to start 
))eforo that town was completely beleaguered. 

“ Had it not been for this,” he is reported to 
have said, ” I should never have had the luck 
subsequently to comtiiand tho Cavalry Brigade, 
and someone else would have been filling my 
shoos to-day, and,” ho add<xi with characteristic 
modesty, “probably filling them a good deal 
l)ettor.” 

His jconduct during tho remainder of the war 
belied his solf-doprociation. At Colesberg, with 
a skeleton force, lie guarded Capo Colony whilo 


Lords Roberts and Kitchener wore preparing 
*for the great offensive movernont to relieve 
Kimberley and Cecil Rhemes, and, indirectly, 
to relieve Ladysmith and Sir George White, 
It was Fronch who, as Lieut. -General, com- 
manded the cavalry which gcdloped through the 
Boers at Klip Drift euid raised the siege of 
Kimberley. From Kimberley he was called by 
Lord Kitchener to Paardeborg, where he headed 
tho retreating Cronje. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the war he was one of the right - 
hand men, first of Lord Roberts, and then of 
Lord Kitchener, being mentioned in di8]iatche:) 
eight times. 

On his letum to England in 1002 he com- 
manded the Ist. Army Corps at Aldershot unt il, 
in 1007, he 3ucceeded the Duke of Connaught 
os Inspector-Generid of the Forces. In 1911 he 
was appointed Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. The efficiency of the British Armj', 
(••specially the Cavalry (the conversion of which 
into mounted infantry he had strongly and, as 
^it turned out, very properly resisted), was 
largely due to his exertions and ability. 

He was a cool, level-headed soldier,* and — as 
lus action in resisting the tide of plausible 
opinion which was for relegating tho lance and 
sword to military museums had shown — an 
independent thinker. Though he had written 
little, ho was widely read in military history 
and military sciences Ho had * attended the 
French manoeuvres, and was liked and respected 
by tho French officers. His affection for their 
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A RAILWAY WRECK. , \SK»t Ad GnefO. 

A train of wounded was precipitated Into the River Ourcq near Lizyt caused by the blowing 
up of a bridge, the driver believing the line to be safe. 


nation wjis sincero and xmdonbted. Sevouteon 
years older than Cromwell at Mareton Moor, 
ton years older than Marlborough when ho took 
command of the allied forces in Holland against 
Louis XIV. ^ liftoen ytnirs older than Sir John 
Mooro at the date of the latter’s daring stroke 
against the commiriications of Napoleon in 1808, 
seventeen years olchjr than Wellington on the 
field of Waterloo, and five years younger than 
Lord Roberts when iio landed at the Cape in 
1900, Field-Marshal French was about to mider- 
take perhaps the most difiicult and momentous 
operation ev’c^r entrusted to a British General. 
Would some future soldier say of him as ho had 
said of Wolfe in the January preceding the 
fateful August of 1914 “ What has struck mo 

more than anything in reading his iiistory has 
been the extraordinary fertility of his brain in 
the ingenious and varied forms of stratagem 
which he concojved to deceive his enemy and 
effect surprise ! ” A month after cthe P^xpe- 
ditionary P’orco landed in France, Lord Kit- 
chener, his *^old commander, in the House of 
Lords, was referring to tho ** consummate skill 
and calm courage of Sir John PYench in the 
conduct of tho strategic withdrawal in the face 
of vastly superior forces. His Majesty’s Govem- 
ineut,** pursued Lord Kitchener, “ appreciated 


to tho full tho value of tho service which Sir 
Jolin French had rendered to this country and 
to the cause of the Allies.” 

The order to mobilize was issued to 
the British generals who were to command 
tho Fxpoditionary P’orco on August 4th, wliile 
at tho same time the General Post; Office 
delivcTod to the Reservists orders for rejoining 
their regiments. On the 5th, tho depots were 
doliveririg clothes and equipments to tho 
Reservists who, clothed ahd equipped, were 
dispatched to their regiments. Meanwhile, 
to guard against alien enemies interfering with 
the railway trafiic, the Special Service Section 
of the Territorial P’orce was posted on the 
lines, bridges, culverts and cuttings of the 
railroads. All Gov'^ernment stores, harbours, 

* c 

docks and transports were also protected.' 

By the incorporatioa of the Reservists 
tho Army w'os stiffened with men in tho prime 
of life, who, after a much longer term of dis- 
cipline than that of soldiers in Continental 
Armies, hod afterwards been forced to think 
and act for themselves in the various exigencies 
of civil business. 

For each Reservist the clothes and equipment 
required for a campaign were kept in readiness. 
The boots furnished were tho best military 
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boots in the world. Times had changed 
since jQebrge Steevens, referring to the equipinont 
of the British contingent sent to Oindurman, 
wrote that the “ boots our British troops were 
i^xpected to inarch in had not oven a toe-cap/* 
and that “ the soles peeled off, and instead 
of a solid doubUi solo revealed a layer of 
shoddy packing sandwiched between two 
tliin slices of leather.” 

An army marches not only on its feet but on 
its belly, and both facts hod been fully appre- 
ciated. The organization for feeding the men* 
and bringing up supplies of all kinds in the 
field were of the most modern kind. Motor 
lorries for the transport of stores had been 
abundantly provided, and soon the roods 
of France wore to be traversed with automobiles 
and vehicles commandeered from the commercial 
firms of Groat Britain and Ireland. 

Within a week the Expeditionary Force' 
was ready to start for France. This was 
oiitiroly duo to the General Staff at the War 
Office, and the fact that the concentration of the 
troops worketi with machine-like n^gularitj” 
showed how’ admirably their work of preparation 
had been done. 


by the Fleet, the Expeditionary Force was 
c afried without mishap to the shores of France. 

At Boulogne, Havre, and the other points 
where the Expeditionary Force was landed, 
and whore in advance rest-camps had been 
prepared for it, the troops wore received with 
the wildest enthusiasm, dn August 14th the 
British Commander-in- Chief , who hod bee i 
met on his landing by Comte Dam, arrived at 
the French Headquarters, and the next day ho 
visited Paris to pay his respects to the President 
of the French Republic. 

To aid intercourse with their new allies, as 
few of the privates and non-commissioned officers 
could speak li^onch, the men had been given 
a half -sheet typewritten French-English did- 
tionory, containing the words which it was most 
necessary for them to know, and a staff of 
interpreters drawn from various sources in 
dreat Britain was provided for them. 

From the rcst-camps, almost the whole of 
the 1st and 2nd Corps — tlie 3rd Cforps had not 
y^t arriv^ — ^proceeded to the Belgian frontier. 

It was in a gay but determined spirit that 
the British marched to meet the most fbnnid- 
abU^ engine of war ever (ionstructed in the history' 


Tho next step was to transpoi't the armj' to 
th(» seat of war. Tho railways hod been taken 
p\'er )>y the Govorniiiciit, and wore boitig run 
with ibo assistance (d a Committee of Civilian 
Manngors* Tho first Army Service Corps 
unit loft for tho Linos of Communication at 
8 a.in. uu the initial day of mobilization. 
Train after train loaded with soldiers passed 
to tho ports of ombareation. At tho cpiays 
the ]iroeess of convoying tho troops and ma- 
terials of war was hiindod over to tho Navy'. 
Hew tho Navy ptirformed its task will bo 
d( 5 scribed in a subsoquent chapter. Convoyed 
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of iTii&n. One iiieident, however, had east a 
nunnentary glootn over the .Army ; Oeiienil 
(IrioTsoii, who commanded the 2nd Corjw, h»ul 
died of lieari on the 17t]i August. No 

British officer whs better acquainted w'ith tho 
merits and denioritH of the Oenuan Army. 
Years before he tiad convoyed to his fellow- 
soldiers the resuJt tif lus resi^archoa on Oennany 
(in Jiis “Armed Strength ’* of thofhinnan Army). 

ITe WHS iifty-fom: yeai*s old at tho date of his 
death. His place was filled by General Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien. 

The position assigned to the British Army by 
(tenoral .foffre was north of tlie Sanibro, a tribu- 
tary of tlic Meuse, into whicdi tla^ Sarnbro flowed 
a\ Namur, a Belgian ring-fortn^ss. The bulk of 
the Allied Army w’Hs disposed in the an^a 
bounded on the west by the (^ise, whi<4i enters 
the Seine a few miles below Paris, on tho north 
by the Sainhns on the oast by thf* Meuse, and oif 
tho south by tho Seine, and by its northern 
tributary, the Aube, fl’lio headwatom of the 
Seine, Aubt' and Meuse are on or near tho 
plateau of Langres, which was guarded by the 
fortresfe of that name. Betw'een the sources 
of tlio Aube and the Meuse risas tho Marne, 
which, traversing Vitry, C'halons-siu*- Marne, 
Kpernay, Chatea\i Thierry, La Fert^, Meaux, 
enters the Seiru^ within the vast entrench«»d 
camp of Paris. 

From Vitry tht? Marne-Khine canal started 
for Strassburg, also the terminus of tho Rhont*- 
Khine canal. At La Fertc* the Petit Morin, 


which riuis through Montmirail, empties itself 
from the south into the Marne, while, between 
3.ia Ferto and Meaux, the Marne is increased from 
the north by tho waters of the Oureq. The 
Grand Morin from the south joins the Marne 
below Meaux. 

As the lower courses of the Seine, Aube, and 
Marne flow from the cast to the west, and their 
upper courses from the south to the north, 
they form barriers to an invader coming either 
from the north or from the east. A further 
hatural obstacle to an invader from tho north 
is a tributary of tlie Oi.so, the Aisno, rising in 
the Argoiine Forest hills which lie w^est of V(»r- 
dim. Verdun was the fortress at the northern 
end of the line of artificial defences — ^Belfort- 
lipinal-Toul -Verdun- -stretching from tho 
frontiers of Switzerland to the latitude of the 
fortress of Metz in Lorraine, which faces Verdun. 
Tlie nature of this line of artificial defences has 
been described in Chai>ter XXIII. From Verdim 
to tho ring fortress of Toul, from Fpinal 
to Belfort, there were chains of isolated and 
powerful forts. To tho south, behind Epinal, 
commen(!od that momitain barrier which, under 
various nanuis, separates tho valleys of the 
Soorie and Rhqne from tho rest of 'Franco. 

In tho Argonno district is Valmy, where the 
Teutonic invaders of France in 1792 were 
finally checked. The Aisne, rising from the" 
southern end of the Argomie, flows northward 
tf> about the latitude of Longwy, situated in 
the pocket formed by the frontiers of Belgium, 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS IN THE TRENCHES. 

[Daily Mirror. 


l^uxeiiiliur^, hikJ Ceriimiiy. It then tuniK 
westward and, passing about midway between 
the fortific.atioiis of Khoiius (due north of 
Ejjernay on the Marne) and those of Laon, 
travcjrsos Soissons and joins the Oise at Com- 
piegne. The Aisne, for most of its course, is 
another barrier to an^invadcr from the north. 
On the Oist^, above Compiegne and a little to 
the iiorth-AV<?st of the latitude of Laoii, wiis 
the fortress of La Kero.* 

In tlie oblong formed by the Oise and the 
upper Sambro on the east, thcj Seine on the 
.south,- the Knglish Channel and^ the Sy*ait8 of 
Dover on the west, and the Franc!o-13olgian 
frontier on the nortli, tin# chief natural obstacle 
to an invader from Belgium was the lliver 
Somme, which rises a little to the north of St. 
Quentin, itself fifteen miles north-west of 
La Fere. The Soimne, flowing through Amiens 
and Abbeville, divide.^ this oblong roughly 
into two halves. In the southern half, on the 
coast, were the ports of Dieppe and, at the 

*It ha8 1)een poliiteu out on p. 443 tlint the fortrefncai of 
Ahcimti. Laon, La F^re. Maubeiise. and LUlc hnd not been 
completed. Maubcuffe alone olTereil a Merlou<< rcMlstance. 


mouth of tJie Seine, Havre, which was strongly 
fdrtlfied. The cJiief ports in the northern 
half were (from south to north) Boulogne, 
(Calais, and, on the Fi*onch side of the Belgian 
frontier, Dunkirk. The two latter towns 
were afforded some prolecition by forts. 

Half -way between DunTtirk and the fortress 
of Maubeuge on the Sambre w^as the tmflnished 
fortress of J^ille. It was between Lille and the 
northern bank of the Sambro that (xofieral 
.Toff re had decided that the British Army 
should bo stationed. Assuming that the < lerrnan 
invasion was repulsed. Sir John French's forces 
would be wdthin easy reach of Calais and 
Boulogne, t^ of their ports of dis(*mbarca- 
tion, and their |[>aso, Havre. Thrust to tlfe 
vicinity of Pa»is, they could draw their rein- 
forcements. munitions, and supplies, if necessary 
(which, indeed, happened), through I. 1 O Mans 
tfroru St. Nazaire at tlie mouth of tho Loire. 

On October 1 Tihe Thnes published tho text 
of an army order issued by the Kmporor William 
on August 19: — 

“ It* is my Royal and lmf)eriai Command 
that you concentrate your energies, fT)r the 
immediate present, upon one single purpose, 
and that is that you address all your skill 
and all the valour of my soldiers to extent*- 
minatc^ first the tnuicdiorous Knglish and 
walk over General French’s contemptible 
little Army*. ...” 

” Walk over ” our Army, forsooth ! Did 
the Kaiser not know' that our men are the 
de.scendants of those who fought tho live- 
long day Ht Waterloo till tho tardy arrival 
of the Prussians enabled them to advance 
and drive their opponents from the fleld ? 
That their forebears formed the immortal 
Light Division whicJi at tho storming of 
Badajos could not win their w^ay up the deadly 
breocli yet stood for hours in the ditch, a prey 
to shot and shell, unable to go forward, but 
sternly refusing to go back ; that their grand- 
fathc^rs hold for months the ridge at Delhi, a 
mf'ro. handful compared with their foes w'ithin 
the town, and that they finally stormed it 
wuth a force which was not a third of the 
disciplined men who manned its walls ? 

What does Miiflling say of tho British ? — that 
they w’ere the finest troops in Eflropo for tfle 
day of battle. * What did Marshal Bvigeaiid say ? 

• ‘ Tho Knglish infantry is the most magnificent 
in the world ; happily there is but little of it.” 
In Belgium, at any rate, there was enough to 
hold at bay four times its owm strength of 

* Tlie authenticity of this order was lubBequently denied by the 
nemiaii Ooveniiuont . NevertheleeR an order of almost equal Insolence 
vww Iwued by the Crown Prince of Bavaria (see The Tiinen, October 
10. 1914). 
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(if'rmans n.rwl <li.spiitc) with tho ^n^nitest cOiirag#^ 
evory .N'iircl f»f tho road to Paris. 

Ap;ainst tho Allied Army on tho Samhro \va-; 
marching, riding or motoring a vast force 
of (jorinaiiM. Thoy w’oro acoompaiiiod hy an 
enormous niimhor of guns and mitrailleuses—- 
some mounted on armoured automoijiles hy 
a dock of Tauho acroj)lanes and soujo airshi[»s, ^ 
and hy trains of pontoons. Motor ])lyughs had 
betMi provided for digging tren<?hoa — aial 
graves. Imagine that all tho inhalulants of 
Ihrininghain were men in tho priimj life, that 
thc\v wore dressed in a uniforjji which rondoriMl 
them invisihlo except at clos<5 (piarters ; that 
lliey were armed with r(*[«»al ing rilles, swords, 
lances, autonuvtie justols, and that, attended hy 
doctors, cooks, portable kitchens, motor-omiii- 
huses, traction engiru s, motrir-lorrios, hor 3 <\s and 
carts, and gnivtJ -diggers, they were moving in 
columns, on foot or on liorstiback, in motor-cars 
or char-A- bancs, or in at^roplanes, to cross or 
fly over tho TJairnes from Jieading to Oxford. 
One has then some faint idea of the disciplined 
horde advancing on the Allies deployed from 
Cond6 to Namur. Tho following description 
of a distinguished French artist arrested by 
tho Gormans near Namur enaldos us to catch a 
glimpse of this phonoinenoii so novel in the 
nnnals of humanity : — 

After sleeping in a barn witii Zouave prisoners, a 
golclior standing over us with flxed bayonet, we weiv 
called at 5 the next niorning. The pri.soiiei*H wen* 
l<ild to pool pc^tatoos for tlio fleld kitchen. 1 made 
my toilet while a guard followed me about. At 0 all 
tlv‘ soldiers began to form up. Orders <^ame from (lie 
rs like pistolshois, the click of heclH and the 
( Ju of shouider arms Cfjming as from one man. 
Woe to the man slightly out of Ikic I The close- 
cropped ofliccr spat al him a flow of expletives, 
showing 1^8 l/oelh Jik»* a t iger ready to spring. • 

T was placed in the middle of a marching column, 
and as I was loa<led with my knapsack and coat 
(a soldier near m<' carrying my papers) I could talce 
part ip the sensations of the men under the iron 
discipline of tlic officers.' Tlic road lay inches thick 
of chalky dust, whicli rose in clouds alx>ve our heads. 
Never were we allowed to open out as I had seen the 


]iiJU‘ching Btdgiaim do, and lot t)ie air circulate. We 
plofldcd on Mic whoh* day, tJic only rest bt'ing when 
there was an occasional block on the road. The 
niarcli was as if on pjivade. Should one fall out of 
tlui shouts of his superior s<ion brought him up. 

Now and then iiuui were waiting with buckets and 
.•is (iui column swung by the soldiers dippctl in (Jicir 
aluminium cups. Another man would be liolding a 
hisciiil. tin full of swtuMs, or it might be handfuls of 
)>run<*s. hut still the march went on. It w.Wi remark- 
able to see t he fiekl post -office at work ; t he arme<| 
bluc-coatcd postmen s(o(m 1 by the marching column 
re<*civiiig tlie postcards handl'd to tlu*m. Sometimes 
an officer wouh] hand over a fowling ])iocc or antique 
with tJie address hanging from it. 

At noon I was^ handed over to olTi<*er^, and I left the 
regiment. I was on the box seat of a cliar'ti-bant: 
full of officers and could observe’ tlu‘ inavvelloiis 
organization of the column. ’Phe pace was at. a wailk^ 
but continuous. Ammunition wagons, held pieces, 
carts flllcd witJi flour, whole trains of enormous 
poiitoofis )>iillcd by heavy horses, and great traction 
engines pulling siege guns, landaus and motor-cars 
lillcd with docliu’s and officers, whose oidy dis- 
tinguishing mark is a strip of colour at tho neck — 
all advanced at the same pace. Should a slight 
block ociMir the whole column would stop as one 
train, I he drivers passing the mc'Bsago back by a 
pumping movement made with the fist on Jugh. 
The warning of a tleclivity or bond in the road passed 
backwards like musketry flii\ All vehicles belonged 
to the Army, Some' hfid chalki'd on their grey sides 

Berliii-Paris.” 

Soirietimcs the column would let an enormous grey 
mol<ir-omriibus dash by, and tlirough fclwi glass sides 
I saw staff officers bonding over maps. Every driver 
an<l si»rvice man carried his w'o.apons, the great wagons 
simply bristling with rifles. 

On our way wo p.-iAscd crowds of peasants returning 
to their ruined homos. It was pitiful to see them 
humbly raise their hats to the invaders. We p«*issc<l 
many yillages ^in ruins. Locked-u)) houses were 
instantly ^oken open and searched. The better- 
ebiss houses wore )iilla^ed for whie, every soldier 
marching with bot.tles sticking out of his knapsack. 

A French aeroplane daringly flew above the column, 
the German shrapnel ineffectively bursting like little 
balls of thistledown underneath it. 

At last, at a vilhigc near the French frontier, 1 was 
set down in the littered mamc, where, at a long table 
lighti'd by the unsliadod light of lamps, staff offlcera 
wetre c]uickly writing, giving out orders between the 
puffs of cigarettes. At a word the aides-de-camp 
stood at attention, clicking their boots and their hands 
at the side like a statue. Great bundles of detailed 
maps ;7ere brought in and distributed for the following 
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d^y*s march. Then the room was left to the clorkM, 
who were writing all night, with a bottle of wine on the 
table. Broth from the field kit>ehen, with black bread, 
hard as a brick, made an eskcollent Hiipxier with a bottle 
of filched Burgundy. Aft rr sleeping in tlic open hall, 
the next morning I was given i>aper» to return, one 
Htaff olTlcer kindly giving me the used half of his mili- 
tary map. 

The impression I gatliered from conversation with 
the officers was angry surprise that England had joined 
with their enemy. One said he was sorry for the 
Belgians and even for the EVcnch, but they would 
never forgive England. Even superior ofllw'rs were 
under the illusion that war had been forced upon 
them. * 

Wo have secu tJiat thes reason why thes 
British and French <»iiterrd Belgium was the 
very natural desire to the Belgians. 1’hoy 
woro suddenly struck by very superior forces 
and compelled to fall buc^k before them, while 
a xtortioii of the Belgian Anny retired on 
Namur. 

Namur, like LiegC', was fortified by a ring 
of detached forts constructed of concrefi'. 
armed with bin. guns and 4,7 howitzers behind ’ 
armour "1)1 ated turrets, l^nlike Liege, Namur 
had a considerabU* time tt) strengthen its fortifi- 
<».ations. (leneral Michel, wdio commanded the 
25,000 men uho formed its garrigori, had availed 
himself of the respite afforded to close the 
intervals betwetui the ff)rts, by trenches covered 
in front by barbed wire and d('fend(Ml by mines 


along the likely lines of approach. To over- 
come these by assault would have be4>n a costly 
process, if not impossible, and the tactics of the 
first few days of the operations agairfht Liego wore 
not repeated. At the same time there w as no 
intention of beginning the lengthy process of a 
rc‘gular siege. At Li6ge it seems probable that, 
at first nothing beyond tlie guns and howitzers 
forming part of tho Army wore employed. 
'Phese would include the light field howitzer and 
the heavy field howitzer. The heavy field guns 
with the Army, in w'hat numbers is not known, 
fired a 361b. shell. Of all these weapons 
the heavy how'itzer was the only one 
(*apable of injuring to any extent the cupolas 
ill the forts. For the first part of the attack, 
tlu'refore, the iron defences of the forts w’ore 
cpiite strong enough to offer good resistance. 
'Jlie fact is tho Germans neither thought that 
\lu) Belgians would resist tho passage of their 
Army nor that the forts w'ould withstand all 
efforts to take them by assault. Hence they 
l^id thrust their troops into Belgium imperfectly 
mobilized and without sic^gc' gims. The weapons 
of this category, when they did reach thef front, 
were at once successfully made use of. These 
(•onsisied chiefly of two classics, the 21 and the 
28 cm. (>alibre. Both of thes j weapons fire formid- 
able projoetilos. That of the former (equivalent 
in calibre to an 8.4in. Knglish gun) is a shell 2501b. 
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BRITISH WOUNDED AWAITING REMOVAL TO HOSPITAL BASE. 

\ London Newt /Igeucy. 


which contains 37.Ub. of hijjh oxj)losivr in 
the so-cn,llo<i mine Hhell. or 12ilb. in the ense 
of the thick-wttlled Hhell. In the 28cin. (equiva- 
lent to ll.^in.) the shell weighs 7 (101b., the 
mine shell holds 1141b. of high explosive, the 
thick-walled .'181b. 1'he mine shell, from its 
(.hinner walls, has not the ])enetrativc power 
-of the thicker -walled [)attern, but has sulbeient 
to enable it to ]H‘netrate before exploding. 
Both of tlit'se et will be seen are distinctly 
powerful pieces. The 28citi. was used by the 
Japanese against Port Arthur, and is credited 
with liaving caused great damage to the work, 
and against Ihe Hussian flf»et in the Jiarbour, 
and a. few werr aftf>rward.s taken to the front 
and employed against the Russian linc»s at 
Mukden. 

The 8in. and 1 lin. howitzerS can both be filed 
from the wheeled carriages which transj)ort them. 
The illi]iilV0.tions on pages 349 and 3o8 show one of 
the lliii. howitzers when arrangetl for transport 
and when in firing position. 71ie girdle at- 
tached to the« wheels caiables it to move more 
easily over bad ground. It is iisuiAly drawn by 
an automobile tractor. Its total wf'ight w’hen « 
in action is nearly 15 tons, that of the Sin. 

6 tons. The heaviest weight to be transpoited 
is 9J and 4J tons respectively. -These w'eights 
can be moved along any ordinary road (though 
the heavier one might try some country bridges) 
and may be descTibed us mobile. The ranges 


of these wtapobs are five' and si‘vi»n miles 
respectively. 

Rut it is a very different tiling w^hm wo come 
(<» the 42(‘m. howitzer, equivak'iit to Ifi.8in. 
The w’cight of this picx'O of ordnance is 21.J 
t4»ns approximately, and wdien in action 50 tons. 
It can, of course', be quite easily tran.sport«'rl 
by rail, but the task of moving it by road 
would bo quite anotlier thing. The heaviest 
load to he moved W'onld probn.bly 'be about 
32 ti)ns, and ordinary road bridges w'ould not 
bear this amount, and most cc'rlainly the 
howitzcT could not be fir^l from its travelling 
carrijige. Iien(!e, no doubt, the concrete founda- 
tions that the (Germans have q|n'-^tructed at 
various points where they might consider it 
likely they would ntn^d to emplo>' them, Tl 
fires a shell w'eighing about 2,5001b. with a 
high explosive bursting ehai’ge of 38011'. 
Now it Hi'erns piobable that some of tliese may 
liave b«'on ^employed, and their efT«ict would 

f 

undoubtedly be groat. But it is extremely 
doubtful if they have been used in any mimberp. 
German papers say, w^ithoiit giving figures, that 
they have been employed. The British Vice- 
Consul says tw'o W'ero fired against Li6ge. TVo 
were also reported as being seen near AVaterloo 
on September 21. No doubt some of our- 
readers have noticed the picture of a sh(41 ex- 
hibited in some of the shops in London, with 
a record of the brave deeds the weapon in 
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BRITISH WOUNDED BEING CONVEYED TO A HOSPITAL TRAIN. 

[London Ntios Agtmey. 


qiK'Htion luid done. This, though professinj?. to 
bo a 16.8in. sh<^ll, i« milly only an ]1.2in. 
From AuHtria it is stated that 37 of thcso 
jioiidarous weapons have boon .sent to Trent™ a 
mountain fortress ! This is sheer nonsense. It 
would bo as reasonable to send 15in. guns to 
Wa liner Castle. 

Ac^oordiug to General Michel, who commanded 
at Namur, it was the enormous 28cm. guns 
that destroyed the defences. The tire was so 
continuous that it was impossible to attempt 
to repair the damage done to th<^ im- 
provisi'd defences between tlie forts against 
wdiich the Germans first of. all concentrated 
their fire. I^r ten hours the Belgian infantry 
bravely bore the fire of the huge shells, supple- 
meiitt^d by those from a multitude of smaller 
weapons, to which they could practically 
make no reply. Any man who raised his 
head above' the shot-swept pfe.rapets*W’as im- 
incdiatoly struck. The^niajority of the oilicers 
were killed, and at last a general aauve gui pent 
took place and ’the demoralized troops aban- 
doned their positions, thus leaving a large 
gap through which tht) Gormans (‘.ould advance. 

Nor did the forts, on which the Gennans 
next turned their fire, farc^ any better. It has 
been pointed out that their old-fashioned 
and feeble annament was useless ; it was simply 
snuffed out. Maizeret in fact only fired ten 
shots and received 1,200 at the rate of 20 a 


minute. At Marchovelette 76 men were killed 
in the batteries. The bombardment of fort 
Suarl6e commenced on Sunday momingt 
August 23, and it fell on the 25th at five 
in the afternoon. Three German batteries 
armed with the 28cin. howitzer fired 600 
shells each weighing 7501b. on* the 23rd, 
1,300 on the 24th, and 1,400 on tho 25th against 
it. Tliese destroyed the whole of the massiv^e 
structure of com^Tete and ^^rocked all the 
turrets, and further resistance was impossible. 
The furls* of Andoy and (Vignel^o suffered a 
like fate. (For plan of Namur' dcfoiiCes, 
see jiage 119.) 

Tlu^ number of the 28em. howitzers employtjd 
isr said to have bei*n 32, tho nearest being 
three miles from their target, a range at 
which the Belgian guns eould do no damage 
even if they wi're, which is scarcely probabh% 
able to identify their positions.; Probably 
also some 42cm. (i.e., 16.8 in.) weapons were 
tho^e, though not according to General Michel. 

The German troops engaged 'on tho siege, 
which commenced on August 20, though not 
in all its vigour till the next day-^doubtless 
because it had boon impossible to prepare all 
the positions for the artillery till the 21st — 
numl>ered some four Army C!orps. 

Thus it is set^n that the Genuan fire literally 
swept oft the face of the earth forts and impro- 
vised defences, troox>s and guns. 
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Aiu)tlier fact- wtiicli much affected the defence 
wan that on the soutJi of the town the Gennana 
managed to open tho lock gates of the Meuse, 
thus lowering its whalers and destroying the 
water defen('.e of Namur and allowing their 
troops to enter tho JLown. 

For four da^^a and a half the Helgiaiis with, 
stood the attack of tho Germans, ten times 
more munerous than they wore. When General 
Mieliel saw t hat fiu*thor resistance ‘was impossible 
witliout entailim; the loss of tho whole garrison, 
lie tried to bring in tho troops from tho different 
forts ; but, owing undoubtedly to the help of 
traitors or spies, ha found his underground 
telephone destroyed and could •not do so. 
'rd secure tlie rotjneat of as many as possible 
the coimnandors of each regiment fought their 
way out of Namur separately, thus losing a 
great number of men. 

General Michel, tho staff, lus ofticers, mid ‘ 
soldiers did all they possibly (H)uld to 
defend the town and they could do no more. 
He has been much (Titicized for liaving 
retreated, but if tho garrison had reinaiiie<l 
12 hoiifs more' in Namur, not a man. not a 
horse, not a gun would have be<m able to join 
,thci main army. 

The troops thus saved wer<3 gained for 
IMgiiirii; to have clung with tliem to Namur 



WANTON DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY 
GERMAN SOLDIERS IN A CHATEAU 
NEAR M ALINES. 

\fyaily Mirrot. 


would have been to lose them for no adequate 
purpose or soufflcl jiiilitary reason. 

The Germans had seized the fortress in the 
angle fonnod by the junction of the Meuse 
and Sambre, and tho railway back to Aix-la- 
Oha})elle was in their hands. It was part of 
their plan to throw huge bodies of troops 
across the Mouse between Verdun and Namur, 
and across tho Sambre between Namur and 
Maiibcaige. We take tho operations on the 
Sambre first. 

' ' From August 16 important Frcjncli forces had 
been pouring into Belgium — as they had done in 
1815 — through Charleroi between Maubeuge 
and Namur. Moving in the direction of 
Gembloux, French troops Jiad passed over 
the battlefield of Ligny, tlie last of Napo- 
leon’s victories over the Prussians. From a 
communique of August 24 it is clear that it was 
GeiKjral Joffre’s intention to take the offensive 
at almost all points along the gigantic lini' of 
battle from Conde to Belfort. “ An army,” so 
runs that doinunent, “ advancing from the 
nortliorn part of the Woevro ** (tho forest land 
ea:At of Verdun) “ and moving on Neufehateau ” 
(in tho Belgian Ardennes) is attacking tho 
German forces which have been going through tho 
Duchy of Luxemburg and are on the right hank 

of the Setnoy Another army from the region 

of SeoilNn is traversing the Belgian Ardennes 
and attacking tho German forces marching 
between the Lesso and the Meuse. A third 
army from tho region of Chimay has attacked 
tho German right between the. Sambre and tho 
Mouw'. It is supported by the English Army 
from the n^gion of Mons.” ; 

As already mentioned, Alsiw-e and Southern 
l^orraine had been invadisl by the French. 

The surjirise attack (on August 20) on the 
French Army in Southenf Lorraine, w'here the 
I5th CV)rps, recruited in tho south of Frances 
ha<l been severely handled by overwhelming 
Gt^nnan forcses from the region of Metz, and the 
German occupation of Luneville had effectually 
stopped the French offensive south of Verdun. 
We have now to explain the cause of the French 
failure on tl/e Middle Meuse and the Sambre. 

On the 16th a division of the Prussian Guard 
and the 6th Division of Cavalry, with several 
battalions of infantry and companies of miirail- 
leiiles, had crossed tho Meuse at Dinant 
between Givot and Namur. Suddenly they 
were attcMsked by the French and driven in the 
greatest disorder into or across tho river. 
A regiment of chasseurs h cheval piu'sued them 
for several miles, putting to flight superior 
forces of cavalry covering tho retreat. This 
small victory elated the French. 
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•INTERIOR OF BARGY CHURCH WRECKED BY THE GERMANS. 

I#. * [Spori and CantraL 


The iMJxt day the Krenrh effioialrt had bad 
to rt'port. 'I'he French, defeated in 
J..orraiiie, were retiring on Nancy, and tVio 
(JennanH bad occupied Bru8sel8. Reports 
caiiio in that the cnieiiiy’s cav^alry wc're 
pusliing forward in the direction of (Jhent 
and the Franct)-Belgiaii frontier. The 
(l(Tinati8 were about to ]aun<;h hosts 

on the Franco -Belgians in and around Namur, 
on the French along the Sambre from 
Namur to Maiibeuge, and th<5 13ritisJi around 
]Mons. * 

The Germans attacked (Charleroi itself, a <*ity 
of some 30,000 inhabitants, the centre of tJie 
South Belgian iron industry, a town and noigli- 
boiu'hood rc‘ininding British visitors of the 
13 lack Country. Lofty chimneys, furrawfos, 
iroii-foundri(‘s, glass-works attested tl^e change 
that had come over the W’orld since Napoleon 
rode through Charleifii on June 15, 1815. 
At scvei* o*cl9ck on Friday, August 21, 
1914, a score of German Bussars entered the 
low'll, and, pretending to be British cavalry, 
cantered tow’ards the Sanibrr. . They were 
defected by a French officer and promptly 
expc’llod with the losd of two killed and three 
W'oiindtd. The inhabitants wore ordered to 
their houses, mitrailleuses posted at different 
places in the town, and every preparation made 


to defend it. Fighting was going on towards 
Gena{>pe. ^ 

On Saturday the Gennans assaulted Charle- 
roi, and the bridges above and below it at 
'riiiiiri and (^hatelet resp<>ciively, Tlioir artil- 
lery hod opentMl on ('harleroi and Thuin the 
day before. The Germans f^eed ten miners 
to march at the head of their csiliiinn, just os at 
Moiis they forced Belgian W’omen to preciKlo the 
colurmis attacking tin' British. On Sunday 
there w'hs a dc^sperate struggle in the streets of 
(3]arlcroi itsi'lf. and on Monday a territic hand- 
to-hand eucountor betwc^ai the Turco.s and thc^ 
l^uHsian Guard. TIh» coloured troops from 
Algeria and Senegal inflicted heavy lossc^s on 
the Germans, l:yit quick-firers i)laced in u 
ruined faettory appetu- spc'cclily to have decided 
the combat in favour of the enemy. l"he^ 
Sambro, from Namur to the liiivirons of 
Maubeuge, was in the possession of the 
Gennans ; their advance to, and crossing of 
the Meuse WH be describetl later. W'e turn now* 
to the position of thi^ British Army, north of 
the Sambre between Maubeuge and 4?onde. 

The eonceniration of the Ist and 2nd corps 
of the British Army hod b<*en complected b\' 
Friday, the 2 Ist August, and during Saturday, 
the 22nd, Sir John French took up a position 
extending from the fortress of Conde. a few miles 
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MAXIM SECTIONr ON THE MARCH. 
Mules are used for the transport of these guns. 


to tlie north of V'ttlencieiiiios, iliroupli Mous, 
to Binclio oil the oast. 

The Bocond corps, now (Hjminanded by Sir 
Horace* Smith-Dorricn, occupied the line from 
(’ond<^ to Mens, the ripht of the third Division, 
•which WHS under Cenenvl H. I. W. Hamilton, 
one of hord KitclH'ner’s iriost trusted oHicers, 
being at Mons itself. The Ist corps, under 
(loneral Sir Douglas Haig, formc^d tlio right 
wing of tho army. Both Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrion and Sir Douglas Haig wore dis 
tinguished and expericjiiccd officers. 

The son of a colonel, and born on the 2Gth 
of May, 1858, Sir H. Sniith-Dorrion was fifty- 
six j ears old. Tlio ^irotlier of tho “ King of 
tho Seilly Islands,” he came of a well-known 
west country family. He had been educated 
at Harrow and at Sandhurst, and had been 
a Staff College man, and a brilliant student 
t>f tho art of war. He w^as a dcv^otee to sjiort, 
a first-rate rider, and an athlete^ In 1879 ho 
had boon through the Zulu War, and hod been 
mentioned in dispatches. Ho had fought in 
Egypt and tho Sudan, and from 1893 to 1898, 
ho had been in India, where he had stn’ved wit h 
distinction in tho Chitral Belief Force, and also 
diu‘ing tho Tirah Campaign. Ho had accom- 
panied Lord lYtchener to pmdurinan, and liad 
hold high command during the S9uth African 
War when, at the ago of forty-on<% ho was 
promoted ^lajur-Ci'ticral “ for distinguished 
services in tli(» hold.” From 1001 to 1903 ho 
was Adjutant-Conoral in India, and from 1903 
to 1907, during tho Kitchener regimo, ho eom- 
mandod tho 4tli (Duett a) Division. In 1907 he 
bc'camn C*oininander-in-Ciiief of tho Aldorslioj 


^ Command. Ho was not a blind admirer of 
tiio (Jormans. “ (live mo,” ho is ro[)orted to 
liavo said, “ a thousand Colonials, men w^ell 
actpiahiiod with the rifle and expert in horsij- 
rnanslup ; lot me train them for six months, 
and I would load tliem against any ocpial 
iiumbei of men from any (Continental army 
with the greatest confidonco in the result.” 
He \Hs respo(;ted and loved by the rank and 
file. While at Aldershot lie liad abolished tlie 
military police and lightened the punishments. 
Ho liad put the private on his honour, and, as 
much as any commanding officer, lio had hel])ed 
to produce that chango in the British Army 
w'Jiich had boon so noticeable slnco tho South 
African War. Wellington had called his t roops 
” the scum ” ; tho soldiers who fought at Mons 
wore “ tho salt of tho earth.” General Smitli- 
Dorrion liad w'alkod ovoi^ many of tlie battle- 
fields of Euro])e, and w'aa already thoroughly 
familiar with tlie terrain round Mons.* 

Tho 5tli Cavalry Brigade, led by Sir PliiJip 
(^hotwode, was placed at Binche (a little maim- 
footuring town of less than 10,000 inhabitants, 
to cover tho right. As the 3rd Corps had not 
arrived, thej reserve was formexi by the four 
brigades of the Cavalry Division, w'hicU also 
furnished parties to protect the British right. 
They were commanded by General Alloiiby. 
Skice the cavalryman liad been trained to use 
the riflo this body might be handled as a 
reserve of mounted infantry. 

To guard tho front of the position and watch 
for any forward movement of the Germans was 
the task of Sir Philip Chetwodo with the 6th 

* A liloffraphy of Sir DoudluB Hai? will apptur lii tlie iiezt 
number. 
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Cavalry lirigode, assisted by a few squadrons 
from the reserve. Diiring the 22nd and the 
23rd the reconnoitring cavalry penetrated as 
far as Soignies on the road which leads from 
Mons, past Hal (to the loft of the battlefield of 
Waterloo) to Brussels. The cavalry conflrmod 
the surmise of the French that little more than 
one corps or, at most, two corps of the Germans 
were opposed to the British. The reports of 
scouting airmen pointed to the same conclusion. 

The battle begun on Sunday, 23rd. At 3 p.m. 
reports reached Sir Jolm French that the enen:^ 
were concentrating on tho line between Mons and 
Bray, to the west of Binchc, and ivero attacking 
briskly. Severe fighting ensued along tho Conde- 
Mons Canal. Sir Douglas Haig withdrew his 
troops to some high ground behind Bray, and 
Bincho was evacuated by Sir Philip Chotwodo’s 
Brigtwh?, which moved slightly to the sou tl i. Tho 
Geriruins promptly 0(;cupied Bincho. Tlio result 
WHS that tho right of General Hamilton's Division 
ill jMons formed, to use Sir John French’s expres- 
sion, “a som<' what dangerous salient.” Acc(»rd-» 
ingly the ComniandeT-iu-C/hiof dirceted that tho 
c(Mitro should ho drawn hack behind Mons. 
'Phis WHS effected hefon^ nightfall. 

To somo*of tho Britisli soldiers th(' battle liad 
eomo as a sur])rise. ” VV(^ thought,” said oiu^ 
of tlu’in, ” tlu? (lermans wore fjft(*(*ri miles 
away, wlien siuldenly somc^ German aerf)plaiics 
A\lieoicd oxer us, and sn<»n afterwards the 
artillery opened fire, heforo my regiment liad 
time to take covc'r.” 


Among the accoimts of the battle on Sunday 
around Mons we select that of Sergeant W. 
Loftus, wliich gives a vivid picture of tho 
essential features of the fighting. 

“ Well,** ho says, ” wc know what it is like to be iji 
a battle. It came to us unexi>cetodly at a time 
wh<‘n wo had given up hopo^of seeing any Germans. 
The first inkling we hail of it was just after ‘''reveille ' 
when our cavalry pickets fell back and reported the 
presence of tho enemy in strength on our front 
and slightly to the left. In a few minutes we 
were all at our posts without the slightest confusion 
and lis wo lay down in the trenches our aHillery 
opioicd on the beggars in fine style. 

“ Soon they retiu*ncd tho compliment ; but they 
wei'c a long time finding anything approaching the 
ranges and they didn't know shelters, a trick we 
learned from Jhc Boers, I believe. After about half 
.an hour of this work their infantry came into vicxv 
along our front. * 

" They wt^ro in solid square blocks, standing out 
sharply against the skyline, and you couldn’t help 
hitting them. It was like butting your head against 
a stone wall. 

“ We lay in our trenches with not a sound or sign 
to tell thoiji of what was before* tlicin. They crejjt 
iionii*!* and neartu*, and then our efficei's gave the 
word. 

• ** A sheet of flame flickered along the lino of tmnchc's 
and a stream of bullets tore through the lulvaiicing 
iiitiss of (hTinans. They secm(*d to staggi^r like a 
drunk man siiddetdy liit holween the eyes, after which 
they made a rim for us. slioiiting some outlaiulisli 
cry t h.at w’c couldn’t make out. 

Half-way across the oi>en another volley toi*e 
through t-heir ranks, and by t-his time our artillery 
began dropping shells around tliom. Tlien an oiliccr 
gave mi order and they broke into ox>en formation, 
riishfiig like imul towards tlie trenclioi on our left-. 

“ Somt^ of our mtm continued the x*<dley firing, but 
a few of tlic crack shots wero told off to indulge in 
independent firing for the benefit of the Germans. 



BRITISH SOLDIERS FIXING A MACHINE GUN IN POSITION. iPhcto Pros. 
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NIGHT FIGHT IN THE STREET OF LANDRECIES. 

(soe p. 472) 


That iH anol her trii.-k taught iiH by Brother Boer, and “Their Iohhok must liave Ihjch terrible. Little 
our GemiariH did not like it at all. nioutids of dead were to bci Been all along t he line 

“ They fell hack in confuHion, and then lay down of their advance to the attack, and in the reti'cat 

whea-ever cover was available. Wo gave* them no wo picked off their cavalry by thej score.** 

rest, and soon they 'were on th«' move again in flight. „ ^ 

“Thru came more furious sheUiw <•» our tn-nch.-a, Sergeant Loftus’s narrative, it might 

and after that another mad rush acposs the open on almcmt Hoem that thu British had the lighting 
our front. Tfiis timn they wen- strongly supported ^ wounded at Mons 

by cavalry, who suffered tembly, but came right 

up to our lines. paints a very different scene 

“ Wo n*ceived them in the good old way, the front “We ware in tlicttrcnches waiting for them,” he says, 

ranks with llie bayonet and the I’oiir. ranks keeping ‘'but we die’ n’t expect anything like the smashing 

up incessant Are on them. After a hard tueble they blow that struck us. All^t once, so it scorned, the 

retired luislily, and just os tlicy thought themselves gky began to rain down bullets and sliells. At first 

safe our luoiint-cd men swooped down on them, cut- shells wont very wid(*>, for their lire was bod, but 

ting t hem right* and left. * after a time ■ I think it was a long time — they got. our 

“ This sort of thing went on tlirough the whole day range and then t.h<*y fairly mopped us up. 1 saw shells 

without bringing the GtTinans any nearer to shifting us. ^ biy^tuting to right, and lt*ft of me and I saw many a good 
yVfter t he last attack we hiy down in our clothes to sleep comrade go out.” 

as best we could, but long before suiirise wei-e called out • 11/2 j- j 1 

to be told t hat wc had got t o abandon our position. ^ German artillery fire was directod by 

“ Nobody knew why wo ha«l to go ; but like good airmen who dropped smoke bombs over the 

soldiers we obeyed, without a murmur. Tlie enemy s British trenches which were not easy to locate, 

cavalrv,' evidently mihiinderstanding our action, . , ^ 

ranu- down on us ..gain in foren ; but, our m.-n h.-havod becHuse dummy trenches had been made before 

very well indeed, and they gave it up as a bad job. or behind those in which the men lay. The 
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Smiley ’fl report on what he saw is, perhaps, the 
n!ost detailed of tlie narratives that have reaclu^d 
\is. It was illustrated by the accompanying; plan- 

You want an aceouiit of my fighting. Tliis shall be 
true ot all 1 saw and shall apply only to Mons, hccausn 
I liiivc absolutely no coherent remembrance of Cam- 
brai. The hurricane of shell there has loft me Im- 
numbod even yet, and I do not yet realize that I am 
home. Our position : — ^ 



Reference. 

’ I _ Village defended 

by.(^.,FJnsh RegP 

§ .Middlesex 
. Gordons 
- R.F.A. 

We marched out of our billets at 4 a.m. We 
inarcbnd up to No. 1 and wh(>eled to the right, which 
fetched us on tlie main Paris road (Hue Mons), with 
Mtini^ itself somewhat half-left on our roar. Wo 



THE GRAVEYARDS OF THE BATTLEFIELDS. [Neias Wudrahons. 

Three hundred Germans were burled in this one huge grave, and a similar number 

of French in another. 
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immecliatoly not about Hearing fclu‘ forogroiincl of 
willowH, beans, wheat, and anything which gave head 
cover. About 1 0 a.in. we had (except buildings) a clear 
rillo range of quite 2,000 yards. Wo then dug our 
trenches, and miicli labour and love wo put into them. 

Tht? ball open<‘d at 11.30 a.m. by a terrible artillery 
duel by the Germans over our trenches to No. 5. 
This went on for somo hours, until a movement of 
infantry was seen atsNo. 0. This movoiuent was 
evidently intended for the Gordons ; as you will 8«*e 
that liad they managed to rea<;h tin* wood in front f»f 
ns (No. 7), oiir position (No. 4) would have been made 
nriteii/ible liy hidden infantry and well-served artillery, 
who could have flanked us mt*rcly by slufcr weight of 
numbers. 

However, we opened the ball on tliein at No. G with 
a terrifle Afaxim fire. Poor devils of infantry 1^ They 
advanced in companies of quite luO men in files five 
deep, and our rifle has a flat trajectory up to 000 yards. 
Guess ilio result. We could steady our rifles on the 
trench and take deliberate aim. Thlf first company 
ufere simtdy blasted away to Heaven by a volley at 
700 yards, and in their insane formation every bullet 
was almost sure to find tWo billets. The other com- 
panies kept advancing very slowly, using their dcail 
comrades as cover, but they had absolutely no chanc<*. 
and at about 6 p.m. their infantry retired. • 

Wo were still being subjected to a terrible artillery 
fire. God ! how t-ludr artillery do fin*. But we had 
time to see whal wiis liafipening on our left Hank 1. 2, 


and 3. The Boyal Irish Begimcnt had been surprised 
and fearfully cut up, and so, too, had the Middlesex, 
and it was found impossible for our B and 0 companies 
to reinforce them! JiTe (D company) were IJ miles 
away and were ordered to proceed to No. 2 and relieve 
tho Royal Irish as much as possible. We crept from 
our trenches and crossed to the other side of the mad, 
when* we had the benefit of a ditch and the road 
camber os cover. Wc macle most excellent progress 
until ISO yards from No. 1. At that distance there 
was a small white house, flush with the road, standing 
ill a clearance. Our young sub. was leading and 
safely crossed tho front of the house. Tm mediate I y 
the Germans opened a hellish cyclone of shrapnel at 
the house. They vould not see us, but 1 guess they 
^new the reason why troops would or might pass that 
house. However, wc were to relieve tho 11.1. ’s, and, 
ibstounding as it may seem, we passed that house and 
1 was the only one to be hit. Even yet I am amazed 
at our luck. 

By this time dusk luul set in, four villages wore on 
fire,, and the Germans had been, and were, shelling 
the hospitals. We managed to get into the ll.I.’s 
trench and beat off a very faint-hearted UlUan atfiack 
on ns. About 0 p.m. came our orders to retire. 
What a pitiful handful we were again-st that host, 
ami yef» we held the fiowor of the Gennau Army af. 
ba,y all day 1 We picked up a doiul officer of ours 
ami retreated all night. At 2 a.m. W'o halted, and at 
4 a.m. (Monday) we started retiring ogaiu. 
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THE RETREAT TO THE MARNE. 

• a 

Oausbs of the Bbitish Retreat — ^The French fob the Moment Unable to StJrroRT British— 
'Che German Pursuit — Action of Landrecies — Battle of Le Gateau — Laudatory Criti- 
cisms OF a German Staff Officer on British Forces— Achievements of Royal Flying 
Corps — ^Fighting in the Valley of the Meuse from Namur to Verdun — Battle of Charle- 
viLLE — French Aviators drop Bombs on Zeppelin Hangar at Metz — Cavalry Combats 
BETWEEN JBrTTISH AND GERMANS : SiR PhILIP ChETWODB'S CHARGE — The NeW FrENCH 
Cabinet — Interview between General Joffrb and Sir John French — Decision to Retire 
ON the Marne — Counter-Offensive of French, Armies to Protect British RETREA'r — 
Battle of (jIuise — British Capture Twelve Guns at (joMPifcoNE — R etreat of the Allies 
behind the Marne — Results of the Campaign from the British Standpoint. • 


S ERGEANT LOtTUS, it will bo remem. 
bored, could not understand why 
he and the other soldiers had to retire 
from Mons. The reason for the retreat 
was this. At 5 p.m. on the Sunday Sir John 
French had recoivtd a “ most important message 
from General Joffre by telf>grain.” It appeared 
that three Gorman corps — a n^sorvo corps, tho 
4th and 0th corps — were moving on tho British 
front, and that the 2nd corps was engaged in a 
turning movement on tho ksft from the direction 
of Tournai ; also tho Germans had gained 
possession of the j)assag(‘3 of tho Sainbre 
between Cliarleroi and Namur, and two reserve 
French divisions and the 5th French Army on 
Sir Jolm French’s right were in full retreat. 
The accuracy of this information was confirmed 
by aeroplane reconnaissance, and Sir Jolm 
determined to withdraw his army to a position 
wliich had boon previously reconnoitred. It 
rested on tho fortress of Maubeuge hn tho right, 
and extended west to Jonlain, south-east of 
Valenciennes, on the left, but it was difiicult to 
hold, because standing crops and buildings 
made the siting of trenches very difficult, and 
limited the field of fire in many important 
localities. Nevertheless it conteuned some good 
artillery positions. 

Tho Gormans, commanded by Von Kluck, gave 
the British no rest in the small hours of August 


24, and continuous fighting occurred during the 
night, tho Oorinans at vtu*ious points employ- 
ing j)()werful searchlights to assist their attack. 
To cpver the retreat of Sir Horace Sniith- 
Dorrion’s Corps (the 2nd) from the line Cond6- 
Mons, Sir John Fremch, who hod posted himself 
with his staff at Bavai, proposed to launch 
the (Cavalry Division against tho enemy en- 
deavouring to turn tho loft of ||jis lino, while to 
aid tho retreat of the right of the 2nd Corps from 
behind Mons ho advanced the Ist Corps, w'hose 
2iid Division was directed to make a powerful 
demonstration from tho direction of Honnignies 
as if it was desired to retake Bincho. Thus tho 
oilonsive was taken at both ends of tho British 
line. Tho artillery of the Ist and 2nd Divisions 
supported the attack of the 2nd Division, and 
the 1st Division %ook up a supporting position 
in the neigh1x)urhood of Feissant. 

Under cover of this demonstration Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrion retired from Cond^-Mons on tho 
linoDour-Quarouble-Frameries. The 3rd Division 
(General Hamilton’s^ on the right of the 2nd 
Corps suffered considerable loss from the enemy 
debouching from Mons. By Sir John French’s 
orders General Allenby with the CavsHry Division 
was operating vigorously on the left flank of 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, but about 7.30 a.m. 
a message arrived from Sir Charles Fergusson, 
commanding tho 5th Division (part of Sir 
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FRENCH HEAVY GUN IN A VILLAGE NEAR ARRAS. iSport and Gentrai. 


Horace Sinith-Dorrien'a Corps, the 2nd), that 
ho was very hard pressed. General Allonby, 
therefore, withdrew his cavalry to Sir Charles 
Fergussons support. In the course of this 
operation General De Lisle, with the 2nd 
Cavedry Brigade, charged the flank of the ad- 
vancing German infantry, but 500 yards or so 
from the enemy was hold up by wire. The 
9th Lancers and 18th Hussars suffered severely 
in the retirement of General De Lisle's Brigade. 

The situation*^ of the British force was now 
most precarious, ^^e only reinforcement it 
httd received was the 19th Infantry Brigade, 
which had been hurried up from the lines of 
communication to Valenciennes, and on the 
morning of Monday, August 24, was stationed 
south of Quarouble to support the left flcuik of 
the Army. The 4th Division imder General Snow 
ha«l commenced detraining al> Lo Cateau on the 
23rd, but it was not till the next day (the 25th) 
that it became available for service. 

By nightfall Sir Horace Smith-Dorrion’s 
Corps, which was retiring under cover of the 
cavalry, held .a position • west of Bavai, Sir 
Douglas Haig being on his righf. The loft 
wing of the British Army was protected by the , 
<*avalry anh by the newly arrived 1 9th Infantry 
Bri glide posted between Jcnlain and Bry; the 
right wing nested on the fortress of Maiibeugc. 

A piiragraph from Sir John French’s dispatch 
of September 7 will show the reader how 
dangerous was the position of the British 


Army. “ The French were still retiring,” 
ho says, ” and 1 had no support except such as 
was afforded by the fortress of Maubeuge ; and 
the determined attempts of the enemy to get 
roiiir^ my loft flank assured me that it was his 
intention to hem mo against that plac;e and 
surround me. 1 felt that not a moment must be 
lost in retiring to another' position .... 
The Operation, however, was full of danger 
and ditticulty, not only ovp^ng to tlie very 
superior force in my front, but also to the exhaus- 
tion of the troo})8. ’ ' Moreover S ir J olm doubted 
the wisdom of standing to fight on the, about 
to bo partially entrenche^, position, Gambrai- 
Lo Gateau -Landrecies, and he hod determined 
to make a great effort to continue the retreat 
till ho could put some substantial obstacle, 
such as the Somme or the Oise, between his 
troops and the enemy, and afford the former 
some opportimity of rest and reorganization. 
The line Vermand-St. Quentin-Ribemont was 
indicated tb the Gorps commanders as that 
towards which they were to continue their 
retreat. St. Quentin is on the Somme, Ribo- 
inont on the Oise, Vermand to the west of St. 
Quentin. Bcliind St. Quentin and Ribemont 
lay the uncompleted fortress of La Fere. 

The immediate problem before Sir John was 
to withdraw his army from between Valen- 
ciennes and Maubeuge to the road joining 
Cambrai and Le Cateau. From Maubeuge to 
Landrecies (a few miles north-east of Le Gateau 
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on the road from the latter place to Maiibeuge) 
stretches the Forest of Mormal. Tho guns of 
the forts to the south of Maubouge would not 
prevent the Germans from occupying the 
forest. GenerpJ Snow’s division from Cateau 
was moved up to a central (position, with his 
right south of Solesmes and his left resting 
oil the Cambrai-Le Cateau road south of 
La Chaprie. 

Tho retirciinont recommenced in tho early 
fnorning of Tuesday, August 25, and the rear- 
guards wore ordered to be clear of tho Eth' 
Bavai -Maubouge road by 5 30 a.in. Oonft'al 
Allenby and the cavalry wore to cover the 
ri'treat. With tho 1st Corps Sir Doughw 
Haig was to march to Landrecios by. the 
rotid along the eastern border of the Forest 
of Mormal. 

Tho two French Reserve Divisions were 
right of tho British Army, and the 24lli, a French 
cavalry corps, under General Sordet, hsid )>oen 
in billets north of Avesnes to the east of Lan- 
drecios. Sir John French had visited General 
Sortlet and cviriipstly requested his cooperation 
and support during the lighting of the 23rd and 
24th. Sordet had promised to obtain sanction 
from his army commander to ^ct on Sir John 
French’s loft, but his horses were too tired to 
move. Sir Jolm could, however, rely on tho 
aid of tlie two French Reserve Divisions, but 


not immediately on the cavalry of General 
Sordet. From the west he might also expect 
some indirect assistance. General D’Amode 
was near Arras with the 61st and 62nd French 
Reserve Dijyisions. It will be remembered that 
the 2nd German Corps hod been moving from the 
direction of Tournai to envelop the left of Sir John 
French. Further to tho wost a (German cffvalry 
division, a battalion of infantry, w'ith artillery 
and machine guns, had occupied Lille, on which a 
heaxy fine was imposed, and routed tho French 
Territorials (who hod no artillery) at Betliime 
and captured (’ambrai. West of Cainbrai they 
infiioted another severe defeat on the Terri- 
torials at Bapaume, aid threatened Arras. 
General D’Amade, who was organizing the 
Frencli defensive north of the Somme, hurried 
up Regular troops to tho latter place. General 
D’Amade, one of the ‘most illustrious French 
%oldiers, had been military attaefi^ ^ith the 
British Army during the South Afiten War, 
and ho liad subsi^quently eonunanded the French 
^oops in Morocco. Sir John French could coimt 
on liis ^thioking the right of tho German 
forces endeavouring to envelop the ^Iritish 
left wing. 

Tliroiighout Tuesday, August 26, the Ist^ 
Corf)H continued its march on Landrecies, which 
was reached about 10 ]>.m. They hofl been 
intended to fill the gap between Le (''ateau and 



% AFTER A BATTLE. \Sport and Ctmr^, 

A country cart collecting equipment of dead soldiers from the battle-fields and unloading 

on the station platform. 
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LanditQpi^B, but tho troops ivore too oxh^i^tod Me^whilo*Sir<Hor&ce Smith-Dorrien, covered 
to rhi;|fcli further. They wore heavily engaged^ ' by the cavalry which during the 24th and 26th 
south hnd east of ^laroillc^, a few miles north- ' had become a good deed scattered, and by 

east of Landri^iies, and the^ 9th German Army General' SnoW*s Division posted nocth of tlie 

Corps, rnovuig thr9tigh Ibho Forest o^Morrnal, in Cambfai-Le Gateau road with its right south of 

the evening 'ot tackled the. 4th Guards Brigade Solesmes, had by 6 p.m. reached tho line 

stationed in ^nd *aronnd Laiwin^cies itself. Lo Catoau-Cambrai, their right being at Lo 

During fighthig a German Infantry })rigiKie Cateau and their left in the neighbourhood of 
suilered )ieavily. #It wlvaftced from the woods Caudry. Tho 4th Division, which had been 

in the plosost order into tho narrow strecit, placed temporarily under the command of Sir 

which was completely filled. Tho British Horacio Smith-Dorrion, hod fallen back beyond 

. machine guns from tho head of the street swept Caudry towards Seranvillers, the left being 

away the crown of the Gorman column, alright- < thibwn back. 

ful panic ensued, and it was estimated that no Wednesday, tho 26th, was the most critical 
fewer than 800 t6 90(]^dead and ^j^oundtui w<^re day of the retreat. At dawn it became 

lying in the street alone. The German officers, apparent that the enemy was throwing the 

who were accustomed from behind to shoot bulk of his strength against Sir Horace Smith - 

with revolvers tho privates who hesitated to Dorrien and General Snow. The guns of no 

advance, had not been able to check tho few’er than four German Corps wore in position 

stamped^), '^riio British in tliese encounters hack before tho British Ic^ft, and Sir Horace judged 

rtH^eived^sistance from the two French Reserve it impossible to continue his rotre^at at daybreak 

Divisions^on tJhe right, but, as Sir John French in face of this attack. Tho 1st Corp.s at that 

said in his dispatch, it w'as owing mainly “ to tho "moment w«« incapable of movement, and 

skilful manner in which Sir Douglas Haig had General Sordet, owing to the state of his 

oxtricatiKl liis Ojrps from an exceptionally horses, ..as unable to Imlp the British. Thero 

difficult position in the darkness of the night ” had bec?n no time properly to entrench the 
that the Ist Corps was able at dawn to resiuiio position. , ' 

their march south towards Wassigny on Guise. According to the rules of Kriegspiol the British 

left was doomed to destruction, but, as 

on sp many previous occasions in history, tho 
Britisibtp soldier did not know when ho 
was beatim. Outnumbered as it was by at 
least four guns to one, tho Artillcay deluged 
the advancing Gormans \vith slirapnol. In vain 
the Gt^rmau c.ominandtT threw his picked 
cavalry — the German Guard Cavalry Divi- 
sion— into the battle. It was thrown bock 
by the British 12th Infantry Brigade in com- 
plete disorder. 

Still there ewe limits W) human endurance, 
and it was obvious that if General Smith- 
Dorrien was to escape annihilation he must 
at all costs retreat. About 3.30 p.m. the order 
to retire was given, and, thanks to the Artillery 
and the Cavalry, and the General’s superb * 
handling of his (^orps, this most difficult and 
dangeroiiis operation was successfully effected. 

“ I say without hesitation,” wrote 8ir John 
French, “that tho saving of tho left wing 
. . . could never have been accomplislied 

unless a commander ” (Sir Horace Smith - 
# Dorflon) “ of rare and imusual coolness, intre 
pidity, and determination had been present to 
personally conduct the operation.” The British 
had inflicted terrible losses on the enemy, and 
PARIS. the German public, who had been led to expj|ct 

For defensive use in case of necessity trenches ^ Qew Sedan, were instead to read long lists of 

were dug across the stwe^ casualties suffered by the finest regiments in 
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the Gormniii Army. From the 23rd to th© 20th 
inclusivo the Britisli losses were estimated by 
Sir .Toiiii Freueh at between 5,000 to 6,000 
men. Considering tlw enormous forces that they 
hiMl baffled for four days, ‘theso figures are the 
most eloquent of tributes to the skill of the 
British commander, his oflict^rs and men. 

The judgment of a foreigner -t'siHwially a 
hostile foreigner — is very frequently the judg- 
ment of i>o8tepity, and after ages will doubtless 
repeat that of a member of tlufCenijiait General 
Staff, who was conversing one day with a Dan© 
in the September of 1914. Ho was referring to 
th© Battles of Mbns and Landrecies-IiO Catc‘.au ; 
‘‘ Th© English,” he said, ” have pr©pared a 
surprise for us in this war, ©specially in the 
battles in North France. 

The Englishmetn is cool, indHTcnmt to dangpp, and 
to the lUspensations of Providence. He stays where 
he is coiuraanded. He shoots magniiicontly, extra- 
ordinarily well. He is good at bayonet attack, 
. . , and it is during these bayonet attacks 

when luck is against him that he is at his very best. 


His endurance and marksmanship *make him an op- 
{lonent of liigli rank. It is the English wc try 
to hit liardest in this war. 

After we liad broken t>u*ough the French positions 
on the Belgian frontier and had gol. Jolfre’s army on 
the move towards the south the Gorman Army’s ad- 
vanc($ apj^eared to be checked. It was General 
Fit ‘iich’s army that had stayed the retreat. Wo ordered 
the English lines to be stornLed. Our tri>oiJ 8 dashed 
into them with fixed bayonets, but our efforts to 
drive the English back were in vain. They are very 
good at n'sisting ft bayonet attack. The English 
01*0 strong people, athletic, and well developed. So 
W'o decided to shoot them down, but we found that 
they aimed remarkably well, “ Every bullet found 
its bilhit,” as they say. 

We ordered our best sliots to tackle them, but the 
result wijs not in our favour. Then we got all our artiP 
lory at work that could be spared agfffnst them. We 
swept the p^njlish jjositions with a rain of shells -- 
a regular bombardment. When the firing ceased vrt* 
* expected t o Hud the English had fled, yhe English 
artillery cannot be compared with oum or the French* 
and we soi>n silenced it. Wc had not heard from the 
English for an hour. 

But how can I describe our astonishment ? Beyond 
the shell-bwopt zone wc saw English soldiers’ heads 
moving and they began to use their rillcs again as 
soon as the coast was clear. The English are a cool 
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lot f Wo harl to assault again and again, but in vain. 
Wc wore in fact rcpulstMl after having literally Sur- 
rounded theiri. Their fierseverance and pluck had 
gained their Just reward. The retirement could now 
he carried out in an orderly way. All risk of cata- 
strophe to the retrruit.ing antiy waa averted. 

p]v(Mi the sight of th(* wounded surj^ised us and 
commanded our res^ait. They lay so still and 
scarcely ever complained. 

Thc» rf‘t.ren.t continued far into the night of 
the 26th and tlirough the 27th and 28th » 
when the troops Imlted on the line Noyon- 
('haiinaye-La Fere. The fec^bleness of the 
German pursuit is further evidence of the 
efficitincy with which tho British troops harf 
been handled in action, though it must be 
remembered that by .now General Sordet with 
Ilia cavalry was relieving the pressure on tho 
British rear, find General d’^\mado with tho 
Gist and 62nd French Rehervo Divisions from 
tho neighbourhood of Arras wa«* attacking 
Kluck's right flank. No fewer than five German 
corps ha^ been flung at t^vo Britisii corjDs and 
General Saow^s Division. The Gorman military 
n'putation, damaged by General Pau in AJsa(;e, 
liod been shatten^d by Sir John French. Among 
tho officers besides those already mentioned 
whom Sir John selected for spcndal praise in 
respect of their conduct during tliis tremendous 
test of aliility, courage, and endurance were 
his Military Secretary, the H<jn. W. Lambton ; 
the Chief and Sub-Chief of the General Staff, 
Sir Archibald Murray arid Major-General 


Wilson ; the Quartermaster-General, Sir William 
Robertson ; and the Adjutant-GenenU, Sir 
Nevil Macready. 

Tho Royal Flying Corps, under Sir David 
Henderson, hod had their baptism of fire, and 
covered themselves with glory. “They have,” 
said Sir John Fn>nch, “furnished rne with the 
most complete and accurate information, which 
has been of incalculable value in the conduct 
of tho operations. Fired at constantly both 
by frit.^nd and foe, and not hesitating to fly 
. in every kind of weatlier, they have remained 
undi^unted throughout.” They had also 
destroyed five of the enemy’s machines by 
fighting ill the air. 

One of tho duels in the air has bf^on graphic- 
ally described by a private of the Ist Royal 
West Kent Regiment. Tho airman was a 
Frt*nehman, but it brings vividly before us 
the nature of part of the work doiic» by Sir 
David Henderson’s heroic subordinates : — 

There was oiio iatoi’CHtiiig sight I saw as tho column 
was on tho niardi, and that was a duel in tin? air 
between Frent;h and tlerman aeroplanes. It was 
wond«‘rruI to »co the Fi*enehman mancnuvru to get 
tho upper ])osition of tho German, and after about 
10 mituites or a (piartor of an hour the Frenchman 
got on top and bla/A'd away with a revolver on th»* 
Ciennan. He injured him so much as to cause him 
to d(^cend, and when found he was dead. The liritish 
ti*oops buried tho airman and burnt the aeroplane. * 
that day wo wei*o not troubled by any moi'e 
GennJCn aeroplanes. 




FRENCH ARMY ON THE MARCH IN THE CHAMPAGNE DIS|j|^lCT. ^ 
Earthworks in the foreground. * iCmUrai Pr$s$, 
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REMAINS OF A GERMAN MOTOR CONVOY. iTopical. 


Which was surprise!} 

Leaving for a time the British, wo must now 
turn to the Meuse side of the theatre of war. 

liie fall of Namur and tlio German crossing 
of the Sambro might not by Uiemselvos have 
obliged the British and French to retreat from 
the Sombre. It was the faihiro of the French 
offensive tlirough the Belgian Ardennes, the 
withdraw'ol of the French troops to the valley 
of the Meuse, and the forcing, after dc»s])erato 
fighting, of tlie Meuse betwHieii Givc’t and Namur 
that perhaps decidc'd General Joffre to rotre^at 
on the Aisne and Marne. N(jar Civet, the 
point w'here the Meu.se heaves Fram^e and enters 
Belgium, the Germans liad traversed the 
river. ’ Tin? possession of t.h(5 triangle of country 
from the environs of Maubeugo to Namur and 
from Namur to Givet enabled them to turn tlio 
French defensive on the left bank of the Mouse. 

A body of Germans advanced from Rocroi on 
Bethel. 

The wooded country between Givet and 
Mezieros permittf'd the French to oppose a des- 
perate resistance to the invodiTs ivsconding the 
Meuse. At Charleville, on the w'e^tern bank of 
the MeuHo o))posit(^ Mes^eres (a few miles to the 
west of Sedan), a determiiuni stand was made. 
The inhabitants were withdrawn from Charle- 
• villo and mitrailleuses hidden in the houses. 
'I'ho Germans reached Charleville on August 25. 
They weri^ permitted to cross the thfce bridges 
into tlie town. Suddenly the bridges wore 
blown up by contact mines, and tho Germans 
in^ Charleville w^ero rakod by tho fire of the 
mitrailleuses Ad (iverwholmed with shells. 
Nevertheless the Germans, with reckless courage, 


by a French battery. 

• 

porsisteef in theur enterprise. Tho French guns 
from the hills round Charleville swept a\^ay the 
heads of their columns, but the Germans throw 
pontoon bridges over the river, and ultimately* 
tho French gunners hod to retire. 

South-west, between Mt'jzieres and Bethel, 
near Siguy J’Abbayc, thf3ro was another fierce 
oiicounter. M6zieres itself was albandonod by 
the French. 

Meanw'hile, the French invasion of tho 
Bc^lgian Ardennes and tht) Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, from the region between M^^zieres and 
Verdun, had, like tlie invasioy^if the Belgian 
Ardennes from tho valley of tho Meuse, been 
unsuceessful. Tho French cros.sed the? Semois, 
a tributary of th(^ Meuse which (3nter.s it below 
Mezieres, and advanced towards Nouf chateau. 
I'hoy were repulsed by the Germans, com- 
manded by Duke Albrecht of WiirttJinberg, 

At the opening of the war a large body of 
Gennan cavalry had descended from Ijuxem- 
burg, and endeavoured to slip past Longwy 
and <*iit tho French line betw’eon Verdun and 
M6zieres. But the garrison of Longwy, led by 
tho heroic Colonel d’ Arche, hod held them in 
chock and driven tliem back w'ith heavy 
losses. Longwy, fhoiigh its Mefeiices were 
out of dato, did not surrender till August 27, 
and tho magnificent resistance of ^its gtvrrison 
seriously retarded tho advance of tho German 
Army (based on Troves) luider the command 
of tho (-rown Prince. Near Spincourt, north- 
east of Verdun, tho Frenc^h repulsed a German 
attack (August 10-11) and captured three guns 
and three mitrailleuses. 




TO ILLUSTRATE THE FIRST PART OF THE BRITISH RETREAT FROM MONS. 
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STEINHAUER. 

The Kaiser’s Master Spy. 

[Record Prns. 

Tlie French troops victorious near Spincourt 
pursued the oiiemy, and thoir artillery on 
the 12th surprised and destroyed a regiirient 
of dragoons. Two aviators from V^ordun, 
JJeuteiiant Cesari and Corporal rrudhoinmcau,. 
flew over Metz and dropped bombs on a 
Zeppelin hangar. At Virton, north-east of 
Montm6dy, the French 6th Corps inflicted 
a considerable defeat en the Germans. In the 
environs of Nancy on ^the* 25th there was a 
desperate battle between the French and the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria’s Army. The 16th 
Corps, surprised in the battle of August 20 
(referred to in Chapter XXIII.), executed a 
brilliant counter-attack (August 25-26). The 
Germans suffered heavily. • • 

In spite of the French successes between 
M6zi6res and Verdun, ftie French, owing to 
the failure of the operations on the Sanibre 
^d the northern Meuse, and in the Belgian 
Ardennes, had to withdraw to the valley of 
the Meuse. On the 27th Longwy .capitulated. 
A regiment of Gennans who were crossing the 
river near Dun were driven into it. In the 
region between the Meuse and Bethel there 
was- a gi.*e<kt barttle on August 31. But, as 
Qgneral Jofbre had decided* to retire- on the 


Marne, the line of the MSttiie b((^weeS 'Vei^^ 
and M4zi6reB was abandoned, and the Germans 
advanced to the Forest of the Ajrgonne. 

Thus pursued by ttie Geriiitan Armies 
commanded by Kluck bn the west, , Billow < 
from Charleroi and Namur, Hausen from 
Dinant and Givet, the Allied foroea by 
August 28 had been pu^ed back to a 
line stretching roughly from Amiens to 
M^zieres, while . their forces east of the 
Meuse, between M5zi6res and Verdun,, were 
retiring before Duke Albrechc of Wiirtem- 
berg dnd the Crown Prince, and to the 
south-east of Verdun thp Crown Prince of 
Bavaria was « being hea^ied off the gap of 
Nancy. . • 

On August 28 the British Army was retiring . 
from Noyon and La F6re on Compidgne and 
SoisBons. Two columns of German cavalry from 
the neighbourhood of St. Quentin were in hot 
pursuit. The western column, led’ by the 
Uhlans of the Guard, was * charged by 
General Gou^ at the head of the 
3rd Cavalry ""Brigade and* routed. The 
column to the east was attacked by 
Gtmeral Chetwode with the 5th Cavalry 
Brigade. The 12th Lancers and Royal 
Scots Greys rode down the enemy, spear- ^ 
ing large numbers of them. The Scots 

Greys were apparently acting in con- 

junction with the Black Watch.* Imitating 
the Greys’ tactics at Waterloo, they plunged 
straight into the ranks of the enemy, a 
soldier of the Black Watch hanging on 
to each horseman. Ihe Germans, com- 
pletely surprised, were brd^en up and 
repulsed with tremendous ftssos. ** Our 
men;” said a wounded soldier who was 
a witness of one of the charges, " came on 
with a mighty shout, and fell upon the 
enemy with the utmost violence. The weight 
of the horses carried them into the close - 
formed ranks of the Germans, tuid.the gallant 
Greys and the * Kilties ’ gave a fearful account 
of theinsolvos.” • 

Still the position of the British was critical 
in the extreme. For six days they had been 
marching and fighting continuously — ^by day 
under a blazing August sun, and by night in 
a heavy, stifling atmosphere — ^ia a country 
the features df which were unfamiliar to them 
4 ind the inhabitants of which spoke a language 
which most of the soldiers could nbt under- 
stand. 

At Paris the Cabinet which had prepared for 
'the war was being replaced by oaother and 
a stronger one. It was presided over by M. 
Viviani ; the ex-Socialist, Briand, was Minister^ 
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A Cupola fort after 

6f JuRtice ; DelcaRs^ — to whom France and Great 
Britain owed such a debt of gratitude — held 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, and Millerand 
was Minis^r of War. Two days earlier 
(August 27) Genera] Gallieni had Ix^on 
appointed Govenior of Paris. A few days later 
the President of the liepublic and the Ministry 
were to leave Paris for Bordeaux. 

The moment had come for a consultation 
botiveen the iRrenoh^and British Cormnanders. 
Should the retreat bo continued, or, as the 
F'rench and British peoples would have pre- 
ferred, should the oi¥on.sive be resumed ? On 
the 25th Lord Kitchener had delivered his first 
speech in the House of Lords. The Empires, 
lie liad said, with whom the British were at war 
had called to the colours almost their entire 
male population. The principle the British 
on their part would observe was this, that while 
the enemy’s maximum force imderwent a con- 
slant diminution, the reinforcements prepared 
by the British would steadily and increasingly 
flow out until^they had an^rmy which in numbers 
not less than in quality w^ould nolf be unworthy 
of the power and responsibilities of the British 
Empire. •A speedy victory was needed by 
G(?rmany. The Russians had mobilized 
more quickly than had been expected ; they 
had invaded Galicia and Eastern Prussia, ’ 
while the Serbians on the 22nd had severely 
beaten the Austrians. There was no need to 


the bombardment. 

play into the German hands by a premature 
offensi^'o. 

M I o’clock on 'August 29 Sir John" 
French was visited by General Joffro. The 
French Commandor-in-Chiof, whose plans for 
invading Germany through the Belgian Arden- 
nes and the Duchy of Luxdihbu^, while General 
Pau was seizing Alsace and Southern Lorraine 
had, owing to the capture of Namur and defeats 
ill the Ardennes, been rendered impossible 
of execution, had changed his strategy with a 
rapidity and coolness which would have delighted 
Napoleon himself. To, the German offensive 

he had opposed « defensive ' which recalls 
Wellington’s retreat in Portugal before Mas- 
Bona, Barclay de Tolly’s before Napoleon in 
1812. “His strategic conception,” says Si^ 
John French, was to draw the enemy on at 
all points, until a favourable situation was 
created* from which to assume the offensive.” 
From day \o day, owing to the development of 
the German plans aitd the vicissitudes of the 
immense combat, he had had to modify the 
methods by which he thought to attain his 
In General Joffro and the cool, 
eloquent President of the Republic, Ra>>mond 
Poincare, was personifled the spirit of the new 
Fran^ that France which, while retaining its 
pre-eminence in arts and literature, had given 
to humanity a Pasteur, a Curie, and t^ greatest 
mathematician of bis day, Henri Poinoari6 
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thait Fiit^oe whooe aviator had been 

the flMt t6 fly the Straits of Dover, whose 
champions in the world of sport, Carpentier 
and ISauixi** had just won the admiration of 
oveiy' spoiiiinnaa and athfete. 

Tto meet^ of the eileht» thoughtful British 
Ootioipi^dior/i^ the calm, resolute engineer, 
who th^ alEMm tii^e had seen his native 
land v^aged by the /^rdes from beyond 
the Rhinei will remain ‘ for ever memorable. 

General Jofire wc^ most kind, cordial, and 
sympathetic, as 'he has always been,'* wrote ^ 
Sir John French to Lord Kitchener. The lines 
of the Somme and Aisne, together with • the 
half-fortifled La Fere, Laon, and Reims, it 
was decided, were to be abandoned, and the 
Totreat was, to. be continued to the Marne. TTo 
this movement the French foroes in the east 
were to oonfomu 

The British were provisionally to occupy the 
line Compt^ghe-Soissons, while the Gorman 
pursuit was to be checked by a French counter- 
offensive on the west and north-east of the » 
British positions. General Jo&e had “al- 
ready directed the 5th Fnmch Army (consisting 
of four corps) behind- the Oise betwe^en La 
Fdre and Guise to attack the Germans on the 
Somme. Coimnanded by Genera? Pau, who had 
boon i*ocalled from Alsace, it engaged the 

*Tha luaKQlttcent. athlete, oue of the tloeNt loiig-dletanoe nuinen 
that has ever appeareM, was to be a victim ut the Kaiser's anibltlni. 


Gertnan forces from Peronne on the Sofhme to 
Guise on the Oise. The German Guard, its 
reserve corps, and the 10th Corps wore de- 
cisively beaten south of Guise,, and the Guard 
apd the 10th Corps wsire rap1ii|y driym by 
the French Army across the 08^. ^ut the 
left wing of the French w^l UAMKessful, and 
Amiens and Uie line of the Spmms were 
evacuated. ' 

General Joffre informed Sir John French that 
the 6th French Army* composed of the^th 
Corps, which had been railed up from the south 
to the east of , J^ens, of four reswve divisions, 
and of Sord6ii$i^avalry, w^s forming up on the 
British left. right wing of this army rested 
on Roye, north-west ^^^Noyon. In the spaced 
to the right of the 5th Army (which had beaten 
the Germans at the Battle of Guise) and to the 
left of the 4th Army, which retiring through 
the couij^y between the Oise and the Meuse, 
a new may (the 9th) under Gmeral Foch, 
made-up of throe corps fh>m the south, was 
operating. 

Such WM the situation oh August 29. The 
retirenhmt once more began, and the 2nd Corps 
of the British Army withdrew through Com- 
pi^gne, the city whero Joan of Arc was taken 
prisoner, and M^here at the Palace Napoleon I. 
and Napoleon 111. had held their Courts. In 
the forest to the south of Compidgne the 1st 



FRENCH WOUNDED SOLDIERS DETRAINING AND BOARDING A HOSPITAL SHIP. 
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Cavalry Brigade after momentarily losing a 
Horse Artillory battery, with the help of some 
detachments from the 3rd Corps (which were 
now at the scat of war) operating on their left, 
defeated the pursuing cavalry, recovered the 
guns and captured twelve of>,the enemy*. The. 
1st (Sir l>Quglas«>Haig*8) Corps, which was 
retiring frogi Soissons to the east, also fought 
a rearguard action at Villers-Cotterets on the 
road from Soissons to Paris. The 4th Guards 
Brigade in this Mgagement suffered severely. 

As the British retreated they blew up the 
bridges across the rivers and ig^ams •crosi^ 
by them. By September 3 tljfjjj'' were behind 
the Marne, bot\V|seii Lagny and* Signy-Signets, 
,but General 3offre decided that ^ey sliould not 
halt thei^, but place fne Seine between th4m 
and the enemy. The Germans threw bridges 
over the Marne threatened the line of the 
British Army and of the 6th and ^ Frenqji 
Armies to their right. On SeptenipBr 6 the 
British ere •beyond the Seine, and on thgt day 
Sir John lYench saw General Joffre, who 
explained t.o hiimtliat he intended cat last \o 
take the offensive. The President of ttePrench 
Republic, the Ministers and the Diplomlile Corps 
had left for Bordeaux on .the 2M. The news 
* had arrived of a decisive 'Jibtory by the Kussians 
over the Austrian^^ in Galicia. On the 4th the 
Germans appeared to have flfiispended their 
movement «on Pans, and their armies to the 
eeist were west of the Argonne. Mai\beiigo had 
not yet fallen. 

It wag obvious that Von Kluck was moving 
to join Bulo?v and HaAcn and avoid the 
danger of a gap m the German lino. The Allied 
army now pB^te^ to the west on Paris, is^id 
to the east on Ve^d^n. The moment had 
arrived when alflow could bo struck against the 
German communications. Von Kluck’s Army 
(the let) u^as moving easC the 2nd German 
Arn.y, after taking Reims, was advancing 
southwest to the Marne, tHe. 4th 6erman Army 
^ifWas west of the Argpnne, and the 7th German 
Army had bc^n repulsed by • French corps near 
JD*£inville. 

The British losses in the • operatiops from 
Mona to ihe Marne were estimated at 16,000 


killed^ wminded^ or mtoing. 
to 10,000 mm had reached^ or w^ro ];«Mho)lSig, 
the jArmy, and lost material had been jPi|^laeed./* 
The moral results were summed 
Press Bureau in the following words 

There is no doubt whatever that oi&t^linen 
have established a personal aseendai^ 
the Germans and t)|at they are consolQiis of 
the fact that with anything like even numbers 
the result woyld not be doubtful. The shoot* 
ing of the German infantry is poor, while the 
.• Britisli riilo fire has devastated every column ' 
of attack that has presented itsSff. Their 
superior training and intelligence has enabled 
the British to use ofien formations with effect, 
and thus to cope with the vast numbers em- 
ployed by the enemy. "Ehe cavalry, who have 
had even more opportunities for displaying 
personal prowess and address, have defi- 
nitely established their superiority. Sir John 
French's repori» dwell on this marked 
superiority of the British troops of every 
arm of the service over the Germans. “ The 
cavalry," he says, “ do as they like with the 
enemy until they are confronted by thrice their 
numbers. The German patrols simply fiy 
before our rhorseinon. The German troops 
will not face our infantry lire, and as regards 
our artillery they have never been opposed. 
'^yy less than three or four times their 
intmViers." 

Our troops held their own in the prolonged 
trial of the retreat because they were ably 
handled, because our methods of using infantry 
were superior to those of the "Gormans, becailse 
our field artillery was more than the equm of 
its opponents, an^ because when the time came 
for the cavalry to thrust itself into battle it 
rode home and proved i^lf far superior to the 
German. Never before had "the British horei^ 
man shown himself to %>e such a master of his 
trade For this he has to thank His instructors. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, who always jneaohed its 
value, French, Haig, Attenby, Bemingtoa, 
Chetwode, and otheiis^ who taught it and 
enabled it to gain tlto' honours it reaped in 
the operatfbns in France. 
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PLAYER’S 

Navy Mixture 

Oat of the sweetest and ripest leaves of 
the ti/barco plant "pipe pcrletl" Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 

Play^T’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco (an be. 

It is cool and even bi'rning, with a bouquet 
as distiiut a7rJ*(i(‘!icate as lliat of some rare 
vintage wine. 

Then (ill yc ur pipe with this best of Mixtures 
and know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can 
bring. 

JN THREE STREMGTHS: 

Mild 5*^ 11 Medium 5*^ ^ ' 

Wh4te Label 


Diet in Nervous & Digestive Disorders 

'ITicrc liHie been a ditTunlt) in tin* seleelKiH of a tliei in nerxoii^ nnj 
Jisjirdei'N The Use <if dru^s is still .i debal;il)le point, lor lli'ni^h ,i drum' in.iv 
Mulecil pro\ (• .1 powL-rtul Ntinuihini or mive relict, in the iii.'ii()riiy ol •lase*' n 
reaetmn oi(Uis and tin ( ure become'' v\(»r-'e th.in the di-.c.i'-e. It Is iiiliniicl\ 
pretemye lli.u the inipioveiiienT, iKoumh slov\, dumld be sine, .ind in (il.WO 
(oil 1 m \ c.i tnod rhut \m 1I "trenijthen wenk dimc'^tive or^^.in-. nrul lc<’d tbi iimnc '' 



all nutriment and is*in a torni that can be nui'^t easily dime-'led and a'^ in.lau d- 
lli'. pure milk, enriched with extra cre.im and lacto^e. which has tnulcrmoni' a 
proie-s whereby it lias been made more nutritious anal easily cUmC'^tible. 

is not a 'stimulant or ;i tonic, but a food in the fruesi, sense of the word. 
It produces no reaction, bur provides in a suitable lorni the matewial iieialed lo 
rep.iir the broken down digestive machineiy and lo strenifthen tin* ner\ es. 

• • 

l‘"xplanat<)rv Lherature /'>^r -Trial 'Pin 3d., 
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fAPTBE' XXVIII. 

THE riliSTO^Y OF THE 
RUSSIAN AR]^. 


Origin of the Slav Race — Over-lordship op the “Ru»s”: A Norsv TiiibK“Beoi»ni»o 

OF THE FeUDAI. SYSTEM — DROENERATINO LaTeIi INTO SeBVDOM -^S lUJICHPAin OF SERFS 
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Army at Zorndorf and at KunebEdOrf — Kussiiln Services During Napoleonic Epooh--^ 
Losses Infixcted on J’rench by Russians at Eylau — T*ol8toy’8 “Peace and War” — The 
Bkresina — Russian Army under Barclay de Tolly — Prussians in the Shrsian Aamy — 
Illiteracy tn the Russian Army — Prussian Drill Methods — ^Influence of Suvaboff — ^H is 
Triumphs in 1799 — The Rusi^ans against the Turks 1828 — Severe Losses by Disease — . 
Only 30,000 reached Adkianople — ^The Beginnings of the Crimean Cabipaign, 1853-54~ 
The Emancipation of the Serfs, 1861-63 — ^The Old Soldier the PopuiAr Educatobt^The 
JjOt of the Serf tn Russia — ^Influence of the Campaigns of 1866 and 1870 — Triumph of 
Universal Service over (/ONscription — A Standard of Education Fixed — ^^hb Balkan 
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Discounted by Corruption — Results of Courts of Inquiry — ^Taotioal RbgbNbration-<^ 
Influence of Dragomiroff — Revival of Suvarofp’s Tradition — Reference to British 
Volleys in the Peninsula as the Ideal — Skobeleff and Kurqpa^n support Draoo- 

MlKOFF—SKOBELErF AT PlEVNA — KuROPATKIN IN MaNOHURIA — ^H jS KNOWXJ^OE OF I^RENOH 

Strategy and Tactics — Influence of Climate on Opr^tions around Mukden — Conse- 
quences OF THE MANCHXTRIAN CAMPAIGN — ThE SPIRIT OF TRE RUSSIAN ATTACK — TkB RUSSIAN 
Railways. • 

• 

• 

thoir conquest by alien invaders is praotioally 
impossible if the area of their marahlMul is 
oonsiderable. In tins case it is now e<;^l to 
about two-thirdaof the area of Wlm 

in winter the marshes ore froseu over 
inhabitants may be harried by more hardy 
tribes; but this would strengtlien the nKSriil 
fibre of the race, rendering it, with each suc- 
oeeding gonerationp jtnore capable of resisUng 
the aggresrion of the moiinted baxt>airian 
^ hordes which ever and again strove to force an 
entrance into the rich plains of £n|Dpe which 
lay boj’ond' their boundaries. 

As these raids began to lessen in fiequency 
the naibiral fertility of a thoroughly hardened 
race led to expansion beyond their original 
limits; and then, being again exposed to the 
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T he stock from which the bulk of the 
Russian people have sprung is essen- 
tially Slavonic, and the focus of the 
Slav race has at length been definitely 
located by botanic and linguistic research as 
the great central marsh which liees on the 
watershed of Europe, midway Betweea^^lW^ 
Haltio'and the Block S5h. 

Qeologically it must have retained its «diar- 
act^stics throughout many agaif^and this 
p^manence of environment must acooun^ 
the extraordinary tenacity of racial pecu 
which liai^l^lways been maintained. 

sllers are invariably' of the ^ 
hardy, and industrious, buai( 
tiaily solitary souls, incapable of gove 
themselvse in large commumties. Moreover, 
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full fury of the hornad racea, they at length 
realized ■ the weakness due to their .^k of 
powi|r of combination. So, 'o^rcjUng to 
t]y|^i||l^t;<^onicleft^ which |ire dated a.d.*859, 
^uKHPpt to the Kuas, a tribe of Varangians 
^^Msemen), and invited them to come over 
Pw^ovem them. The Russians came, bringing 
%rith them what wae practically the, feudid 
system, as brought by tlie Normans to Eng* 
land ; and Anding the l^lavs a ^peaceful md 
amenable . people — ^very unlike the mixture of 
British, Jloman, Saxon, and Danish stock* 
wliich oiu* Normans encountered in England 
— they ' rapidly acquired complete control ol 
the land. : 

They instituted almost absolute serfdom, 
founding in fact a State in which there were 


two ^eastes — rulers \ ai^ . hlavea-*^thout 
the middle- ciasssB ol f reexh^V btirgSsses, mer- 
tohants, dsi^^-betw^ them.;: • 

In Englwd the Nimnan9,lpt^ ah ^together 
more settled, oivili^tion. Neitliu^ Danes, 
Saxox|8, Roman-British' stock had 

invitp the ixoRders to ru]4 ov^ them, and 
. the Norman oc^quest w'as kind of com- 
promise that Mglo-Nonniiit conquests have 
been ever since those days, viz., an agreement 
on the part of men who had taught their 
conquerors to respect them to serve the 
^overlord free fighting^ men when the 
. need, for their services arose. His ar- 
rang^ents provided for the freemen being 
allowed exceeding latitude for managing their 
own* affairs when their help was not required 
against extenxal dangers. Hence, more or 
Ibss — less until the formation of the first 
Volunteer Force in 1803 — the Anny of Eng- 
land lias always been a force representative 
of ail classes in the realm — ^just, in fact, v'hat 
, an army ought to be. 

But in Russia, before the emaxicipation of 
the serfs followed by the law of universal 
service, which is only now beginning to make 
itself really felt, the Russian Army had been 
a body of serfs* led by aristocrats, in which the 
trades, the professional men, and so forth 
had never been represented at all. 

This is the cardinal contrast which must 
always be borne in mind if the Russian Anny 
is to be appreciated correctly. Numbers alone 
liave never made for military .efficiency ; it is 
only the loyal cooperation qf all classes, and 
in particular the knowledge among the aris- 
tocracy that the position tlxey are accorded is 
given or deserved in recognition of the' services 
they render, which enables the army to rise to 
its proper level of the nation in arins. Tliis 
mutual understanding between classes ensures 
the* harmonious and intalligent cooperation bf 
members of an army in the sacrifices and 
endurance that a state of war entails; It w^ 
only because during the last twenty* years 
before the Great War the Russian aristocracy 
had bqi^uir to ^entertain this fundamental 
prmciple ti^t they proved themselves capable 
of ^lyeeping both Aj^istrians and Frusstans 
before them in a manner which no soldier in 
either oi,^^ae countries had for a.moxhent 
tqnoeiyll^tq^be feasible. 

Ijll^eitheiesa, careful observers could see this 
ctisii^ slowly coming as far back as ^78. 
i.tlxe extraordinary aiTogano ej||^t he Q^* 
caste prevented 

c^iimg thi growing ^efficiency of it^^ormidable 
neighbour. 
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' ^ The eoeu^ogicsl regeneration of all nations'in 
Europe detea from the inisimuotton of the 


firearm an the prinoipal weapon of the battle- 
field* for until it became necessary for suooesa 
that men shCpld stand 8teadyj||^er fire with- 
out replying or in any way olptributing to the^ 
general movement except by their cool and 
unfiinchmg bearing* vV’ar made no demand on 
the moral nature of either the leader or hip 
men. Battle was merely the unlimited indul- 
gence (ti the fighting passions of man (the 
oldest m human evolution) without check or 
hindrance. Great personal strength and a vile 
temper seem to have been the surest quMifiea- 
tions for lugh command in the da^^s when men 
fought hand to hand with club or axe or s^yord ; 
but with the introduction of the invisible death, 
which struck down from a distance, and against 
which no armour could protect its wearers* only 
men of great self control and fearless of personal 
risk could hope to achieve eminence, nor could 
they induce their men to execute even the 
simplest inanoouvros unless thov also had a fai/ 
share of the same qualifications as their leaders. 

The passage from the old school to the new 
proved fairly easy for the western armies, for 
weapons had evolved with the races. But when 
the Russians imported western arms and methods 
.the standard of mtelligon(*e of the moujiks 
was imeijual to the demands now made upon 


thp^di* and lire first 

which the the ^konkiiant f^oi^ 

on the battMeldj too ^Aombrous to mansst^M 
and far too slowifi )^fidipg to be% 
tbh PruBsiaiilr unjd<nr''Fire(l^^ ib0 OxMt. 

Nevertheless* they proved hy far iho ^most 
redoubtable fod that SVeeferiok met* Uluis at 
Zomdorf only the indompelabls^ tkffl of 
SeydUfis at the head of his Cuiraaslefil saved 
lihe Prussia^ from eo|npleie defeat* and though- 
^ « at the end^ of the day’ victory eertahfiy uM^d 
with his troops^ t}H|f Husslfma nett moi^iug 
still ^showed 4uoh. an unbroken that ^ 
King did. not dace to fenew hie'lii>ftack* and 
allowed theJBuasians £q withih‘isw}unmotiefited* 
The Ru)^ loss was 21,000 out flghi&QOO* 
or 00 per that of the Prusiiij||l|^o6o 

Old of 3(j||^l|Pirid.> 27^5 per cent.* wM4e 
which had lasted only six houra 
j At Kunersdorf the Prussian ^tat was com- 
plete* and* indeed* though want of mancsuviinl; 
power always prevented the '’Russians fr<^ 
reaping the full benefit conferred upon them 
by theii stedfastness under punishment* and 
though the same defect stood in thqi^ wdy 
almost to the present day* the fact remains that 
whether victorious or vanquished on the field 
they always inflicted greater punishment on 
their opponents than any other troops 
the world, exclusive of the British. 
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It was the same during the Napoleonic wars, 
w'hero their encounters with the French, wlien 
the latter fought under the EtniK3ror'8 eye, more 
often approxifnated to a drawn battle than did 
any of his l^ttles against his other enemies. 
Even Austerhtz has been shown to have been 
a far less serious defeat than our reliance on 
fonnei^t'renc^ sources of history had^ led us to 
believe., For example, the story, of whole 
Russian ^visioilb having been engulfed in the 
lakes, by the breaking of the ice ^nder French 
artHlery fire.has long* since beeni^ii^in to be-u 
myth» for when some years afts^ the battle the 
lakes were drained only one broken limber and 
guuft twp or three carts, and, 'half a dozen 
skeleto&B co^ld be found, to tl^ dis- 

gust of arotueologists, who had expaoted to gnd 
Ah^UtalB of skeletons, dozent of guits, and a 
m; ^ j p ! yi fti«nentoe8 of the Qght of all kinds. 

;> M; ’Eylau the , punishment inflicted on 
' tremendous ior the 
l^riod, Aug6reaa*s Ooi^ lost. 57 oe^^ ^''and 

its remains .n^xt 4^y had 
amon^'^ihe other cbmmaad^^it^ waci qnit# / 
im^ipssible to jreform it, , The 14bme de Ligne, a , 
oelel^ti^d Vt inoh regiment, was destroyed to the 
lagt mm . M -Tbot tells the extraordinary story 
of its heroic stand*, and for once he is confirmed 
by the jQBgimental history. The whole anny 
w^ so shaken by its . punishment that no 
pur8ui|b'WJ.s undertaken, and, inieod, anybody 


:biit NajiKil^ wquid hwf ,^tiderf4, ^ 
,1^mughly ‘ . . ' 

At Heilaberg*: .c^ihat Buasibi^« the 
French suffered ^eat;. even the 

iimp3ror*s b|iletin could a(Mueely,di^^ 
fkot* md thowp'riedland was aV.iotory iia so 
far tliat the subjbct to, a lively' 

pursuit and shortly afterwards signed the Peace 
of Tilsit, there remains, now net the sli^t^^t 
dou^t that it was the stanohnesa . of 
Russiaix fighting throughout the campaij^i tlwt 
^irst broke the spell of ]^he Napoleonic legMd 
» and prov'ed to be the beginning of his downfall. 

^Tn*1812 it formed no part of the Russian plan 
to be drawn into a decisive battle until the 
Moskva was reached, but at Borodino they 
turn^ to bay, and again Napoleon could only 
claim a Pyrrhic victory. Those who want to 
understand how the Russian can fight wtien the 
cause is ono he understands should read 
Tolstoy’s “ Peace and War.** A more extra- 
ordinary picture of endurance, fanaticism, and 
• unselfish devotion lias novcr been painted in 
woids. ■ 

Throughout the following events of the 
campaign up to the passage of the Beresina 
the same qualities of stanclmoss and endurance 
showed up. It* is not generally realized how 
very heavy were the Russian losses, the idea 
licing that men in their own climate are inured 
to its extremes better than foreigners can 
possibly be. But the truth is that in these 
climates -natives are far too wise to expose them.- 
selves in such extreme weath^ imlcss they are 
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In tho Oiu^sioTB, omitting 
the cu^m no logger in War» the big men^ 
•bring the weight to a minimtiin of 20 stone. 

Kaoh nian carried on the saddle day's 
rations^ excluaivO of meat, and two days' oats, 
and 2| days* rations ware carricxi in regimental 
transport, four days* in tho divisional supply^ 
column, %nd four days’ in tho transport columns, 
in i^hich latter column three days* oats wore 
c^iM, a total with the army in th« field of 1^ 
days^ rations and five days’ oats. This allowed 
to, Bussian cavalry the wide range ^f 
mobflity nooesMary for that arm : and,* taken in 
cotijtmction with the .natural endiurance of tHo 




Idf' MtiUty^hieh caval|^1|»l^^ 

inajil^^y 

in Asia had in peace dight gi^, and many of 
tliem a number of wagons also horsed in peace, 
the number of horses maintained in some being 
as many os 146 per* battery. In most of the 
batteries in Asia the number of men maintained 
in peace w^as.the same as the war footing. 
This difference between the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean establishments of the Russian Artillery 
may he .compared j^o the necessity which 
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Britain also experh^nced of maintainitig its the StafE, an officer of the General Staff, who 

foroM and especially its artillery in Asia in a superintended generally the work of ali depart - 

constant state of preparedness for war. In ^ nients of that staff, evc^n of those not placed 
the first instance, of course, the military precau- directly under him. In all cases there wertv 
tiens of both Empires were takent with a view placjed under his direct orders a body of General 

to the probability of war between them upon Stall officers and adjutants, who carried out 

the long land-frontiers of Persia and Afghanis- the staff duties properly so-called. The depart - 

tan ; and it is one of the rare plftoantries which • monts which were not directly ^ under the 
wo can attribute to that ancient agency, “ the Chief of the Staff were those of the' artillery, 

irony of Kate,” that the first serious use whicli engineerH, intendance, pay and control, but 

both needed to make of their citnjfully-measured the working of those was superintended by 

strength was in 8Ui)port of <nie another. him. The medical, judge -advocate's, police. 

Every staff of and above that of an infantry %nd chaplain's servicu^s were directly under 

or cavalry tlivision had at its head a C'hief of the Chief of the Staff. , • 
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Jpjie . iStaff , properly eot^led, was divided 
the Qiiartermaj^ter-Oenerars and . 
the's^d^utant-Goner^^ Departments, and in 
thal^^^ an the General of Coxnmuni- 

catidiu D«9{>^ment also. Tlie QuaHermaster-^ 
Oen^ari|;^l^p9|^rtmentr ivas officered entity 
from ti^Gehi^ 8 i^» and 
General the Adiu^t’s service, while iigL. 
the CommunicatimiB Department were employ^^ ^ 
office of both. 

Qeher«4«^ Staff officers were reoruited from 
those who had passed the General Staff Aoadathy 
and who, after appointment to the G^efal 
Staff, formed a separate corps, from which 
they were only detached for periodical training 
with troops before each step of promotion. 
Broadly speaking^ the duties of the General 
Staff officers were those connected with the 
inovemeuts and operations of the orm^', intelli- 
gence of the encTuy, and reconnaissance of the 
theatre, of war. 

The keenest interest limi been shown through- 
out Bussia in tluj development of military 
Obviation, (hfts in inonc^y and in kind poured in 
from private persons and from public bodies to 
this comparatively now branch of the Russian 
military servicq^ w'hich owi^d a great deal to the 
initiative pf the Grand Duke Alexander. Ho ' 
w’as one i>f the founders of tho aviation school 
at Sebastopol, where two-thirds of the Russian 
aviation oflicers re(?eived their training. In the 
spring of 1914 tho air-fleet consisted of 16 
dirigiblfis, 12 of wlikdi, how^ever, were smalf 
ships used mainly for mannnivre and training 
purpose's. Of the four larg<?r ne^ airships, one 
w as a Parse val, one an Astra lorres, a third a 
Clenumt Bayard, and the fourth a Russian- 
built Albatross. The Astra Torres and the 
Clenu'ut Bayard were purchased from the 
Frcmch Government. A l^irgo airship of 20,000 
cubic metres capacity, fhe Gjgant, was^ Ifuilding, 
by a Baltic Arm, to bo stationed at Petrogrcul. 
The Russian Army was already provided in 
the spring with 360 aeroplanes, wdiile orders for 
1,000 ^lircraft of various descriptions wore placed 
with different Russian firms. 

•Jhe military Flying Corpe^itself dated from 
191 2. There'were two regular miliary aviation 
schools, at Petrbgrad ati^Tashkend, while there 
were other school’s, not purely military, notably 
those of Sebaatopoi, Odessa, and Moscow, where 
ofikers were permitted to study. The tliree 
flying battalions were stationed in p&ce time 
at Ff^trograd^in the neighbourhood of Warsaw, 
and at’ Vladivostok ; s^arate companies' wore 
stationed at Petrograd, Sebastopol, Kiev, and 
Warsaw. These arrangements were temporary, 
pending the establishment of a flying section. 
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w'ith adequate reserves, for every army corp.s 
and every f ortress. Meanwhile Russian a vi at ors 
had established a reputation of being ^loiig 
the most daning airmen in the worlds ana Rus- 
sian firms liad proVed themselves increasingly 
successful in the manufacture of the machines. 

The terms of the Franco -Russian military 
convention had d)oon kept secret, but it was 
generally understood that, in accordance with 
arrangements embodied in the document and^ 
annually supplemented by an exchange of views 
between Hhe respective General Staffs, each 
partner was left»entirely free both in, the dis- 
tribution of his forces and in the event of war 
in tho direction of the respective campaigns, 
subject to the general purport of the AJliance 
itself, which was tliat it should be a defensive 
alliance against attack by ^istria and Getfnany. 
In compliancy, with thist understanding and 
tlie ascertainable plans of ' the enemy, and 
having also in view the great difficulties of rapid 
mobilization in Russia, it was ^^Iv^ys regarded 
as a foregone conclusion that France would have 
to stand the Qrst shock of the German hosts, 
but that Russia would, so for as lay in her power, 
assume a vigorous offensive at the earliest 
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moment, in order to draw oiF and weaken the 
pressure from the Gtprman armies. , 
it w&a imdorstood ^hat France Would con- 
to engage the onomy as long as possible, 
and at least long enough t^ enable the Russian* 
h(]^ts to carry out their concentration and to 
assume a vigorous offensive along the whole 
line. It was naturally assumed that neither 
(Germany nor Austria-Hungary would venture 
to engage in hostilities except conjointly and 
simultaneously. • 

'Fhe delay the declaration of war against 
Russia on the part of the Dual Monarchy was due 
not to military but to political causes. Aus- 
tria-Hungary hoped to goad Russia into offen- 
sive action along her borders in order that the 
terms of the Austro-Gerinan Treaty with Italy 
might be Avoked to compehthat l^wer to join 
in hostilities. It was only when the Vienna 
Government clearly understood that Italy was 
determined at all costs to pla^^a W'aiting game 
that the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in 
Petrograd asked for Itis pMsports and war 
was declared. This did not^ tiovreivetf in any way 
affect the conduct of operatiohii^ for m^nwhile, , 
on both sides pf .the AUja^J[iuasian borders, 
mobilization was iti full swing; 

The Russian Uksi^e of mobiliza^ton as origin- * 
ally present^ for the Tsar’s fi»)^ture incluiiad 
the wlioie Army# but, determine to prove his 
conciliatory disposition to %hB end, his Majesty 
put his peii1t4uough,1^e words '* genial mobili- 
zation ” ail j ordered oi^y a p^ial mobilizti- 
tibn. confined military districts 

coidrohtii^g A]us^&-]^uDgary. It was oA^ on 
the ‘fbllb^ing day, when the insincerity the . 

Government had become ih^ifest 


before the whole world, that the Tsar converted 
the partial order into a general order. That 
was Julj^ 30, the day of the bombardment of' 
s Belgrade. Upon the following day Germany 
declared war against Russia and invaded^ 
Luxemburg. 

It was generally believed that Russia could not 
possibly concentrate Ifor vast forces within a 
^ yieriod of less t*^ian three w(wks, whereas Germany 
did not require more than lO days, FrAiice 12, and 
Austria-Hungary a somewhat longer period. 
The gain pf even a single day on the Russian 
side was fraught with very undesirable con- 
#equonce3 for the A^ist^-German pland. 
As a matt-er of fact the .Ru&|sian concentration 
for the armies that were nocossary for the initial 
stages of the war was completed within 16 days. 

Rennenkampf’s forces crossed the German 
borders on August 2. Thenceforth there was 
constant skirmi^ing along the border. The 
Russian advance along the whole line began on 
AuguBt«16 ; on the £ast*X^mmiiati border sevej^ 
fighting ahnost immediateliy eij^iie^ and thro^ji^* 
out ahe remainder of the noibnth pf^ Augu^'^the 
Germon forces in Ee»t supcebsively 

routed at Gumbinnen, I&terburg, 
westwsurd. Tl^e end of th)a m^^mth was 
bylah unfortunate and Vegry soriou% revarae 
aiistainod bg OeAwal S|i^P!h6Fa^ 
already R^nn^katn^f’s energigtio ^Oj^ations 
had produced the desir& veeult^ Tha^tefbaands 
of mfugees who had^jd^ to; BWlin cdijk&pelled 
4 »th^ Government to. s^d e^ng 
'tcit'Emt • Pnwia ; ^ 

it waS' Rusfia^ f^etiou .tOv 
forbad upon, tkie 
alrbadi^'felt. 
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^bua4Mtly well clad and well shod. This* 
howeveTrwas jnst where the^attempt to copy, 
conveillj^onal European dreee and methods broke 
down in Rtiaaia, and as a oonseqlience the death 
roll was neairly as high as that oflhe l^nch.* 
Few of the survivors of great pursuit 
WJ^re lit to take the field when, in the spring of 
1813, the campaign was renewed. An entirely 
new Russian Army was constituted, under 
Barclay de Tolly (a Soot by Jieritage, ^ hie 
name ** Barclay ’’.suificiently indicates) ; and, 
iiVspito of the difficulties and friction cn^^ndoreci 
by the fact that, with the exception of Sacken, 
a Baltic German, his corps commanders* were 
French emigres of great pretensions and but 
little merit, this army did iii fact prove the 
backbone of (|11 subsocpieiit operations, which 
led tliefii through the battles of Bautzen. 
Dresden and Loipsic, Brioiine, Vitry-le-Frau- 
^"ois, S^zaiute, Areis-sur-Aube, Cluunp Aiibert 
(jind Montniirail, riglit iij) to the gates of Paris 
111 the spring of 1814, an almost imc^xaiiipled 
recHjrd of inarching and fighting- * * 

T1i( 3 Russians' extraordinary tenacity in 
defeat — and they had suffered many — ^had 
proved <»f the utmost value to the Allies, more 
partioularlyHo the Prussiaivs, in whose “ Silesian 
Anny,” under Bluchor, they were incorporaUKl, 
for the short -service levies organized by tlie 
Prussians under every conceivable difficulty 
bolwee;i tlu! middle* of March and the ox)oning 


* There ie evidence to support the stAtemeiit that of all the many 
luitlonalitlea engaged In thiH retreat tlio Neapolitans actually 
BufTereJ leaat, although their dis^illne won very ksid. Speaking 
generally, the real cause of the French was want of disci- 

pline. Until after the passage of tJie Bereslna the oold was by no 
means so Intense, as Is quite evident from the fact that the river In 
question, though very tAugglsli, was not froaen over. Our own 
troops, iKith British and native, have many tlmea borne far worse 
ext-remes hi tbe highlamia dt Afghanistan, though often raoM^ 
Inauttclently olad and nourished. Want of discipline costs far more 
fa human lives than do dhuatlo extreincs. 
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i>f the campaign in May —unwilling conacripta 
a« to four- fifths of them — ^Jiad given endleaa 
trouble in their own country. They deserted^ 
wholesale after every check, breaking out under 
the x>rivaiions of war, to which they were 
uiuiccuatoined, to such a degree that tliey wore 
\)ften reproached by their own Countrymen as 
iHung a greater infliction to the inhabitanta than 
were tlio French. Coaaack columns had to be 
formed to beat them up, and even to hang a 
few maraiidera, to enco^ago the remainder. 
(See Pruaaian official hist^iea of the campaign 
of 181314.) * 

Tlic Ruaaian**, on the other hand, who were 
aoldiers for life, in fact if not by law, know no 
other liomo thaix the regiment. The colours 
signified more to these stanch* simple souls 
tluui to perhaps any other soldiers in the world. 
No matter how they might be broken up on the 
battlefield, they found their way back to their 
own battalions \^th a kind of homing 
find it is clear that their Draconic codb of 
punishment was used during that terrible period 
with great judgment and clemency. 

It must be remembered that in all armies ex- 
cept the'Frenoh^ at that time and {pr many years 
afterwards, the code of x>unishmenta which could 
j be legally carried out was most cruelly severe, 
but it was not more severe than the* feeling of 
the men thoinaolvea towards offenders justified. 
Originally all these punishments were invented 
by the troops themselves, vrho, for their own pro- 
tection agaiast the consequences wdiich might 
arise fiom ou'.^ardico in the field, sleeping on 
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one's Htefiling from a comrade, A-c.^claimcHl and it was considerably worse then than it ia 

in all the armies of Europe, up to nearly *the new. 

end of the seventeentli century, the right to try An amusing instance of this illiteracy is given 
the culf)rits in the troop, squadron, or company, in the diary of a Prussian officer in the Q.M. 

and to carry out the punishment themselves. Gonerars Staff of the Silesian Army, It was 

It was only because the sufferers wpre, in the then as now cu«tomar;v' to attach a Staff Oflicer 

nature of things, mTt the best qualified to treat as inter|)rcter to each of the several corps, to 

the matter with judicial detachment that the keep Iteadquarn^rs and ciwh other mutually 

“ ('ustonis (»f War” wore codified and their informed of their relative movements' and con- 

admin ist rat ion entrusted to courts-martial, ditions. and it hapfiened that attached to the 

chosi^n on a widc*r basis, in which, according to corps of Sa(*ken there uas a Prussian uflict^r 

the magiiitudo of the oflence, more dr hjwer «whose j>cdautic adherenccj to prescrilxid metlir>d.s 
officers from other regiments or cominandif were of n?p(>rts, Ac., hiul got on Sackeii's nerv<*s, 
associated. , l>ecatisE‘ he know his men and their natural 

• The French, during .the Uovoh4ioii* were the aptitude for their duties. One day on the march 

first |l||^^bolish corporal and all ptlu'r degrad* throygli tht^ (Champagne, on«' of Platoff’s 

ing piirtishmont — recognizing only the death (V>ssaeks brought him as out pos^ report a shof^t 

penalty. lint almost at once the coitamon senses of paper ef>verod with hierogly})hics somewhat 

of the Army revolted against the irnpractie- like the* marks that Jh>d Indians make on bireh 

ability of a s.ale which admitted of notliin^ bEwk. There was ex hill with a very crude castle 

between shooting a man or reprimanding htrn, on the top; in the middle distance were piled 

and tin? regiments themselves w'ont back to the arms, men sleeping, and the smoke of cooking 
practio4i of ” haziiJg” an offender into discipline^ •fires rising; in the fon^groimd ^ex .sentry very 
with rPHulls often worse for the culprit than the evidently osletqx on his f)ost. SExeken passed 

200 UisVies he would hove W'ceived for the same the paper over to the Prussiixn, and asked 

penalty in our own Army, for instance, at that him w'hixt he could make of it, and the latter 

^ time. Further, it must be borne in mind that very naturally gave it up. “ It is quite simple.” 

the illiteracy of the Russian inoujik in tliesM Sacken remarked. ” The. Cossacks rode in from 

days was something terrible — even to-day 90 there”- -poird ing north west. — “ and somewhere 

|[>er cent, of tVio peasants cannot road or write, out there, ihereforf\ there is a fortified town 
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qf some kind — Vitry le Francois, J should fiay. 
Tho French troops are all around it, cooking 
and sleeping, and tho sentry is clearly off hiS 
guard. It is a chance for a surprise ; now we 
will go and make it.” Which they did, sur- 
prising tho camp and capturing tho town, 
which was Vitry le Francois, as Sacken had 
gijc^ssod. 

^len with this inborn liabit of warfare did not, 
in fact, need much training — beyond enough 
to enable them to cliarge in ordered bodies. 
Euthecaiiao their Prussian noighbtnirs had found 
a rigid drill indispensable, tho Russians had 
for yj^ars c^ndeavoured to cram their excellent 
material into tho same mould. They hired 
f(>rcignors and di*ill sergeants of all nations to 
help them, witli,tho result that in the end their 
di.scipline became ” fear of the sti<!k,” and* the 
natural impulsf) to go forward and close with 
the enemy, whieli was, in fact, their greatest 
asset, wiui completc^ly destroyed. What 
the Russian Army might have been, had it 
been loft more in th«5 hands of its natural leaders, * 

t 

one can judges from the extraordinary influence 
exercised upon it by Suvaroff in bis all too short 
tenure of cominaud about tho beginning of the 
nineteenth c<mtury. 

Suvaroff rightly deserves a chapter to himself, 
for a more extraordinary personality has perhaps 
never existed. Under the exterior of a born , 
“ iiatura) ” he did in fmt conceal military 
genius of a most unusual order, and above all 
ho understood most completely the foal nature 
of the Russian iiioujik. His sayings reprisent 
tlu5 instinctivo protest of the Russian mind 
against tho extreme pedantry of the Prussian 
drilbmasters, and though taken by themselves 
the Russian sayings suggest an absolutely 
untutored intellect — applied as Suvaroff very 
well knew how to apgiy them they became 
in faert tho expression of tke highest ^tactical 
truths. 

” Tho bullot is a fool, the bayoiu^t is a hero,” 
is as true to-day as it was then, always provided 
that the loader knows how to seize tho psycho- 
logical moment to call on his men to uso the 
cold steel. Suvaroff know this oxactlyf when 
in battle after battle he swept tlie FreiitjJi 
bi'foro hiin^ from the Treiftino in the oast, right 
across the Lombard plains almost to their 
western limits. 

^^rtainly he had not Napoleon to deal with, 
and at* thri time the French Revolutionary 
armies had carried the doctrine of extended 
arder fighting to such extreme limits that 
they could no longer develop fire power enough 
to stop a detennined rush.; but whereas the 
Austrians hcKl allowed themselves to be imposed 
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upon by the text-book rules laid down to meet 
other circumstances, Suvaroff adapted liis 
tactics to «uit the altered circum'btances, and 
was justified by tlie results. The French, in 
fact, during those years from 1798 to 1800 
had become altogether over-confident in their 
fire powrer, and in this spirit of ctger-oonfidence 
had reduced the number of muskoft on each 
mile of front to about 3,000 only, whore thq 
school of Frederick the Groat, which the 
Austrians had J^con trained to meet, would 
havo allowed at lockst three times as many ; 
and when Suvaroff told not only his own men, 
but the Austrians, who during this campaign 
in Italy wore serving under him (much to their 
oflicers’ vexation and chagrin), that '' the bullet 
was a fool, and tUo bayonet a hero,” Ke only 
statfxl the cornmou-senso fact that it was foolish 
spending invaluable time in ondea\’ouring to 
shoot a way into tho enemy’s position with 
bullets when the way lay already open before ‘ 
the storming pariy» anc^it only needed resolution 
on the part of*the leader to seize and exploit it. 

^ Ultiinatiily, under Napoleon, tho French 
ificjroased tho demsity of their formation, imtil 
they sometimes — as at Waterloo — stood 30,000 
men to tho mile in rows of succossivt' lines and 
columns, and to have used tho bayonet then 
without fire preparation would have been the 
act of a madman. But as Suvaroff never had 
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the opportunity of toHtin^ bin wits against this 
totally differont ])rohloiii, it is only fair to give 
him the benefit of the do\ibt» and to assume 
that his natural instinct for war would liavo 
guided iiim os safely under these altered 
oonditions as under the former ones. 

“The art of wuvr consists,” according to 
Moltko, “ in making the best practical use of 
tfie means at Jiand to the attainment of the 
object in view,” and judged by that standard 
one must rate Suvnroff as a inasU^r indeed. 

With fhe close of the Kai^oleonie wars the 
influence of tlio French emitfres declined in 
Kussia, and their places were taken by men 
of Baltic Gorman families, who riveUxl on tho 
Army yet more firmly the ohaiiis of routine 
and the drill ground. • 

For years nothing approaching a leader 
emerged from the crowd, and again in 1828-29 
the docile soldiers were sacrificed in* appalling 
numbers to tho incapacity of their generals. 
The legend of the regiment which sacrificed 
its<df in order to fill the flitch of a fortification 
so that the field guns could gallop over their 
writhing bodies, which is cominciiiorateU in a 
gru<»soiruf picture in tho gallery of the Hermitage 
at Fetrogrod, remains to show what the ideal 
of discipline in the Russian Army really was, 
even if tho event itself has been over-coloured. 

Fortunately for the Russians, the Turkish 
generals mode e\'Ou more mistakes than did 


their own officers, and though their macliina- 
made battalions proved no inatcb for the agile 
and determined individual fighters of the 
Crescent, they did by degrees bear down all 
opposition and occupied at last Adriaiiople. 
But disease had worked such havoc in their 
ranks tlint thciy had but 30,000 left fit for 
duty of tho hosts which had crossed the frontier 
of Turkey. Disease was the scourge of nil 
armies in those days, hut in none did it e\'i*r 
claim HO many victims as amongst tho Russians, 

• for in no other was the standard of village 
customs so unspeakably low. Tho Musiilmaiis 
wen* relatively clean by reason of their religion, 
tho French and English by an older civilization. 
Evou the Prussians had at least nidimcntar> 
hygienic ideas drilled into thenitunder Frederick 
tho Great ; but the Russians wen* still so 
})rimiiivo that even a single regiment camped 
on the same ground for ten days in wet autumn 
weather was suflieient to iudiico a pestilence 
in tho district. It is uoc(‘Ssiiry to recall these 

* unpleasant facts in onler to re/nlize how very 
far the ItuMsians ha\'e advanced since those 
da>s. 

I'ho war came to an end througli a process 
of mutual exhaustion, but after twenty years, 
or tt little more, nature had made up tho 1ohsc»s, 
and a nesv/ generation again sprang forward 
to defend the Cross which tho Crescent had 
never ilireateuod, and again history repeated 
itself. 

Neither kussians nor Turks h^ learnt any- 
thing or forgotten anything ; and, as befon*, 
the Russians poured southwards, losing ten 
men by disease for each one who fell before tho 
enemy, (lallantly as ever the Turks met them, 
and the sieges of Silistria, Shumla, and Ismailia 
again brought out tho inherent weakiiess of 
ilie Russian panKfe-grqpnd tactics. Russia 
was inc^eed lialf "beaten, and lia'd actual I >* 
evocuBtcKl Turkish territory before the Englisli 
and French appeared on the scene and com- 
l)ened licr to continue the conflict. 

Over and above the ethical awakening which 
the Crimean War brought to Russia, it empha- 
sised id the most striking manner tho defects 
and ^Shortcomings of her tactical nx'>thods as 
opposed to those of Western Europe^ Against 
the Turks it had always been possible to explain 
away defeat by the worthless methods those 
heatlfblV employed. Most armies are familiar 
with this excuse in more or loss diplomatic 
dressing up,” but against the Allies, and more 
particularly against the French, who were still 
tho models for European emulation, the facts 
had to be faced that whether in tho ot>on field, 
as at the Alm\» Balaclava, and Inkercuan, 
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or in the coinilless sortiofl and assauJtB aroundf* ^Powei*8, whioh already nhowod signs of devo* 
the fortnwH of SovuHtopol its<4lf, tho Russian loping. , 


parade-ground soldier was no match against 
either French or Kriglishi He would still stand 
up to be shrtt down, showing all the tenacity of 
the earlier days, and ho would endure uncom- 
plainingly horrors of suffering uiispeakablo, but 
it became at last evident even to the most 
r(«calcitrant members of the Imperial Circle 
that something more than passive endurance 
was needed from troops if they ^ere to hold 
their own in tho struggle with the Western 


The emancipation of the serfs was the.lh^t 
groat object to engage the attention of the 
"i’sar and his advisers. This movement began 
in 1861, and was completed in 1803, bringing 
of necessity in its train tho complete remcxlel- 
ling of the conditions of military service. Up 
to this « date, in fact, no rea^ organization 
for raising recruits had existed. , &|uch system 
as already existf)d was entireljt^^i^j^ jn its 
conception. Tho Crown called dp thi. gIMt 
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landownors for a fortain number of men, and tlie 
landownera pioktHl the best, or the worst, just 
apcoitling towhich procedure best switwl tlioir 

the landowner was 
n .flJOlrtypfirnnrt^ Court, it paid liim to select 
serfs ; if he cared little about the 
about the economic *condit ion 
’ »>f his estates, h« naturally sent all the m^’er-do- 
^ells and the physical weaklings who were not 
worth their keep to him. 

Nominally service was for twenty years, but 
in the early days of almost continuous warfare, 
and with the abnormally high death-rate that 
pfovailed, twenty years was practically a life 
sentence, and few indeed ever found ihoir way 
bock to their original villages, t • 

Still, a few did survive by reafwni of greater 
vitality and intelligenoe, and these men proved 
the popular educators of their districts. They 
had known men and cities, and they know by 
cxporionco the qualities which go to make a 
man and a Ifiader. If tlieir imn^diato over- 
lonl was an inferior bully, the old soldier weighed 
him up in tlie village tavern, us he does all ' 
over the world, and people began to make 


euiuparisons. 

Tliis is how in every nation the influence of 
IhtJ army system works back upon tlio people, 
and thus forms the starting-point of all great 


social movements. Discipline in an army niay^ 
bo cruelly stivere, but there is ^always some 
atmosphere of legality and publicity about it ; 
and if now and again it may tend ttjwards 
downright terrorism, in the last resort men with 
arms in their hands can driven to use them. 
Hence in any and every stage of evolution 
them is more s(»nse of equality and of legality 
within the Army or Navy than amongst the 
population from whicli this armed force has 
arisen. 

What imule the lot of the stTf lu Russia 
so Terrible was the i^oinplete isolation of his 
coimnunities, and the fact that they carried no 
arms. Free from the jjressuro of any effccjtivo 
public opiuion, outrages could bo eiuictod by 
a cruf'T over-lord w'hi«*h at all times would liave 
b<M^n impossible in any regime-nt.* What really 
held the Russians ba(?k for so long was that 
the men came t'xclusivcly from th»; musses of 
the peasants, and the otticers too oxchisivoly 
fiom the landed aristocrats the tw’<j cxtrcfines 

the social scale*. 

Had not ^ he wars of 1860 and 1870 come so 
clostjly on the final aeds of ('mancipation this 
misfortuiK^ might have b(*<m inde'tinitcly pro- 
longed ; for following out the Fremch sysUnii 
-—which luitil tl¥> first of these dates had been 
the m(Hlel for all Kurope-— the system (3f paid 
sulMtitiitos, wlwTeby men drawn for the; colours 
who could afirord it paid another to tak(» tlieir 
places in tin; ranks, would hav'e becotde the 
law of the It^nd. Rut fortunately the triumph 
of the Prussian system of univer.^! 8(»rvice, in 
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wKich no man could escrape the fate drawn 
from the balloting urn, was so conclusively 
demonstrated in both of these campaigns 
that the same condition wan imported into the 
fundamental law of service in the Russian 
Army, which was thus made for the first time 
really representative of all classes of the 
nation. 

Of course the law could not be made at 
once as effective as in Pruasia, for the number 
of men becoming annually liable for service 
was far in excess tif any military budget the 
country could .supply, henco very numerous 
and clastic terms of exemption were legalized, 
most of wliich favoui’od unduly the educated 
classes. But ev(^n tliis hud its effect in the fact 
that a stanilard of education was prescribe<l, 
and men of t-hc^ middltt classes who dreaded 
the? hardshifis and surroundings of a soldier’s 
life worked as tlic^y had never worked bcfoiv 
to escape such a fate. 

Matters wt^re then in this condition, and tho new 
leaven had iiidcc'd searetdy begun to work when 
the Tiirkisli troubles »igain became acute, and, 
as in 18*27 and 1852, so in 1877 Russia was 
again wln^t nine-tenths of her 

po[)ulation av least considered at oiic<j a Holy 
War and a war for the libei^itiou - of tb(*ir 
opi3r(»sa(xl Slavic mic brethren. 

Again Russians crossed tla^ Vruth, and then 
th<^ n.iiiube, fighting their way d(»ggedly up 
to and over the Balkans. Hut hen^ a.g<iin their 
jiionicjit urn died (ait ))efor(' the obstinat(» and 
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heroic resistance of the Tm*ks, and but for the 
assistance of the Rumaniatis they would povct 
have reached even Adriano 2 )le. Again it was 
the absence of sufiicieni intelligenco in tlw'ir 
battalions to apply pracstieally tlw' hygienic 
ideas they had been taught in •|jeaee which 
turned their camp into 
destroy c<l mor(» men by far 
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tlie enemy’s bullets. So low indued had their 
offeutivea fallen that notwitlistandiug that they 
now hod through railway commuiiii^ations right 
up to tliO Danube, it luippemHl that when ut 
last they reached tlie heights opposite the linos 
of Tchataldjn they could only muster 5n.()0(> 
offeotivos, and would have been quifb incapable 
of prolonging the war, even hml Croat Britain 
not interfered. 

The railways liad indmwl boon completely 
<li8eountod by the hopeless corruption of the 
Jtussian supply and transport departmcjnts. 
Whetlier these were bettor or worse than in 
the old days cannot now b<3 ascertained ; the 
dilfereiioo is that this time the^ awakened 
intelligence of the Army began to stir, oSid a 
most searching inquiry was made into all cases 
of misappropriation. The amount of bribery 
and corruption proved before the numerous 
courts of inquiry held aftor the war soimds 
almost incredible to our ^ors, find too mmiy 
p(^)pk^ arc still living to make exjx)dient ti> 
disclose all the names involved. But the broad 
facts cun bo gatliored from the pages of the 
wcU-knowii autlior, Stofuiiak, who w'as careful 
always to keep widl within the nuirgin of his 
facts. 

As to the q\iality f>f food supplied to the 
troops the following extract from the official 


report of a Commission consisting of the expert 
JWesHOi*s of the University of JCieff assembled 
to report on soirie consignments of Army 
biscuits will speak for its.df : — 

Out of 100 parte of this biscuit wo liavo found 
that 30 yinrte consist of iiigw!<lU*nte devoid of nutri- 
tion, such a« corn-husks, straw, sand, and dirt. TJic. 
water oriijiloycd in tiioir manufacture was, properly 
s|K‘aking, not water at all, but a reddish-brown 
fluid nisoiriiiling cocoa in appearance, and Hwarimiig 
with living organisms, whioli, by keeping it in inc«»«- 
sant moveinent, prevented the dcyxisit of inorganic 
matter. The uianufart-ory whei’e these liiscuite won* 
projluced was low and damp ; and fixnn motives of 
4»r4>nomy the kilns in whicli they were dried w<»rtr 
only raised to a teinp«;rature of 70 deg. C. instejui of 
120 deg. 0. — the mini mum noressary to destroy such 
germs. The coiisoqucu<*e has been tihat each of the 
biscuits has botHtme a hot-bed for the propagation 
<if those bacteria, which have s))read to tlie outside 

und*foriuod a coating of greenish-brown mould. 

• 

TJie (knnniissioii iihsolntely deeliiiod to experi- 
ment with those articles of so-called food on 
dogs, still lt>ss on liiiman brungs. But thousands 
of tons of those, same' biscuits were issued to 
the armies, who, luiv'ing nothing else?, were 
compelled to eat them or starve. The other 
article's supplii'd to the army w<‘ro no better. 
Their clothing was shoddj^ and their shoe- 
soloH brow n jmper ; 4>nt in that respect they 
w^ere probably ik) w orst) off than ow^n men 
in the (Crimea. 

Tile armament of the troops was relatively 
little better than their food. Sotting aside the 
complaints of sawdust in eartridgeau which 
im'ariably make their appearance amongst men 
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who havo boon severely handled, the faot 
remains that the Kmka ride, with which all the 
infantry except the Rifle Brigades were armed, 
was, without any exception, the worst in 
Europe. The Peabody Henry, with wliioh the 
Turks wore supjjlied, on the otlier hand, was 
much the best weapon then in Kiiropoan hands, 
better balanced, and witli a far more reliable 
extractor, which could not jam, as our own 
Martini action so frequently did, to our inisfor^ 
tune in the Sudan and on tho Indian frontier. 

Tills difference in armament determined 
nearly all the phenomena of tho battlefield, 
reproducing, in fact, tho same conditions as 
those which gave rise to all the confusion of 
tactical thought in all Westorh Armies after the 
Franco -Prussian War of 1870. For here, as 
before in Franco, tiie hail of long range pro- 
jectiles sw'opt tho open field f<»r a good 1,000 
yards before the Russian infantry wore able to 
<»pen an effective return fire. 

In 1870, the Clormans had in their great artil- 
lery superiority, at least, tJio means of making 
good tile deficiency of their small -arm fire, and 
by degrees they learnt how to use tlieir supe- 
riority to groat advantage.* But tlie Russians 
had at first nothing whatever to^ set against 
their eiieiny's suj)eriority in infantry fire. TJie 
• Russian artillery, botli field and siege guns, 
wore the poorest, by far, that existed in Europe, 
and hero again, at least in field artillery, the 
Turks had, gun for gun, the advantage over 
them. But, fortunately for tho Russians, the 
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guns wei*e f»w too few in number for the effective 
application of artillery fire tactics, and they 
wwo generally short of ammunition. ' »; 

As if their defects in armament were not 
Huflicient, the Russians had miido an ahnost 
slavish copy of the Prussian infantrjfcdrill and 
metliods of tlie period, which Tribthoda were 
not only bod in themselves, but in their spirit 
were absolutely u^uited to the Russian Army. 
It was tlie influence of tho Baltic Germans 
again ; and tho true Russian school of military 
patriots could at tliis period only find one man 
with ado<xuate literary talent and enthusiasm 
to champion the cause of his countrymen. 

This man was Dftigoiuiroff, who afteri^ards 
became one of their leading tacticians. He 
had a most intimate acquaintance witli the 
Prussian Army, having been attacliod to the 
Staff of "Von Stoinmetz tliroughout tho cam- 
paign of 1866, and he i^as one of the first, if 
not tho very first*, to prick tho bubble of Prus- 
sian infantry fighting, which for so long hold 
tho hold, even in France and England. • 
Where our witnesses saw only tho marvellous 
apparent success of the new breechloader, and 
believed lliat the employment of the weapon, 
as they saw it, had actually been arrived at 
beforehand by conscious intellectual effort, ho 
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Haw more doojily that it wuh h real want of the 
Hpirit and desire to home with tlie bayonet 
which led to the “ rudderless confusion of the 
tight/' which w'as ailrnitted years afterwards 
by Meckel, the orfi^a lizer subsequently of the 
•iapariose Army ])ut thou sj>okosman for tlio 
Prussian (ionoral Stuff. 

DragomirofF knew that ^is countrymen were 
not afraid to dio in (rotnpany. \V^iat they 
luited was the feeling <»f lonelinesH in ox tended 
order. This wont against tiieir most ])rirniti\'e 
instincts; and lie thorouglily undorstood what • 
Suvuroff hiul said about tJie bayonet in tlio sense 
which )ias b<)on explained above. JJragoiniroff 
siiw tlu> battle as a'wJiolo -iidt as a series of 
independent difols between eac^Ji of th<j tliree 
arms. Ife looked to the ade(|uaio preparation 
by artillery, HUlJJ)lolnentl^d by the ordered 
volleys of the infantry line, to breakdown lla* 
Opposition of iiis enemy, thus opening tlio u^ay 
for cold stqel. ilis ideal was tJje old British 
line in the Peninsula (iiid at VVat^^rioo ; ant^ 
wlien ])eop1e talked to him of tJu» trcmond^UK * 
lire i^ower of the jnoth^rii wea]>ons* lu^ poititod 
out* that in iiis experience it look a good deal 
longer to kill a man witli tlie l)re<M;liloader 
tliari it had ever taken in tlie [last ; that, 
ill fact, in the old days troops had often 
gone right home to tJie linal cliarge against 


losses heavier by far than those before which 
the (Germans had simply thrown themselves 
down and refused to go on at all ; facts, it 
may he noted in passing, wliioh no one could 
contradict. Tf Western nations had become too 
refined for the bloody business of the battl(»- 
fiokl, that was their misfortune, '.riio Russian 
moujik was the same moujik as in Suvaroff s 
time, whom every ono else refused to imder- 
staiid. Dnigoiriiroff was in fact the instigator 
of the revolt against alt things Prussian, which 
now began to set in. But many years w'ere to 
ola 2 )so before Jiis toa(;hing bore full fruit. That 
DragoinirofT was in the rigid the following 
descrijdion of Skolieleff s attack on the Green 
IBlIs at I'levma will .show. Skoheloll, though of 
Scottish origin, as his naino*iinplie.s, was the 
one geiifu’al of Iiis day wJio understood the real 
soul of his men— and this is how Kuro- 
patkiii*, his staff oHiiier, relates the incident : — 

Tlu‘ fop w»is still Iviiip in the vall<*y which 
si'paratial l.lic Hussians from the Tiii-kisli works 
Ahdiif Hey t;il)iy;i. .and Itcdi Hey tahiya. Tlu» I.'ilti*!* 
w.’is alrejuly fairly visible, and th^ uninl-crriiptcd lire 
of till* Turk.^ showt'd l>y the rising powdt*r smoke the 
position of tiu? ride pits. These were about 12(1 yards, 
in front of tin* rcdoqbts and the long curved ap- 
pro.icli connecting them. M'o r acJi the works the 
Russians liadJrO descend the slope, some l.OCO yards 

• Kurofi.ifkiii. who Hu1>He(|iu>iit]v became ( ‘onimuficler-iii-diief 
of Die JOihHiHii in M.inchiiriu, wuh Di<>ii a etipUiin of 

Cfiieral Slalf • 
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lorijf. of tin* (ir<*«*ti Jfill, which wu« closely plautcd 
wit.h virii'yards ; in i.hc hotfioin (towcii a lirook 
botwcMTi stocj)* lianks, iiupa.ssahh> for artillery ; 
beyond came a btilT ascent of 4O0 yarifs which inerted 
into the glacis of tlie redoubts. 

functually at 3 the \’iadiinir and Sus* 

dallski re^'inients, tojretlier witli the Utli and loth 
Hi lie liatWUioiiH, advanced with bands playing Uy the 
assault . . . Tho Kussiaiis dashed forward aiul 

coiriinericed with ch«'ers to asiumd tho further k1o|n‘ ; 

tlio reinforced fire of the Turks brought them to a 
sf.andNtill, and only a .small party of the bravest still 
Imng on. Koiiiforeenieiits wi;ro urgently necessary 
, . . Tho 7th Itewal Regiment was to follow with 

tw'o battalions in f1r.st line, the 3rd in second ; tlic 
companies dejiloyed at small intervals, and wi(.Ji t-ludr 
bands idi^ying advanced to the attack. The hollow 
was soon crossed ; tho expended debris of tht* first 
assaulting troops joined, and all together in a dense 
commingled swarm they at.bempted Mu* ascent.. 

They only succeeded in getting Jialf-way, then 
threw themselves down inihe open and begAti a wild 
fire. It w^as evident t.hat without fresh support even 
those troops would melt away ; there were still in 
hand 12 conifianies of the Li ban Regiment, and two 
Rille battalions, standing behind the Green HiU. 
The choice lay bciweim omplojing them as a covering 
forco behind wiiicli to withdraw the others, or Ui 
throw them all in to decide the vfetory. Sllobeieff 
chos^ tlio latter. • • 

This fresh -support carrj^d tho crowd on some 
way, but the Turks seized the opiK>rtuniiy to make 
a countcr-attai^k. 'The Russian right stagl^red ; it 
seemed as if the whole would give way. 

Then SkobelolT flung in Ids last reserve—li^vn/reZ/ — 
intio the scale. Whati other leader in Europe but> he 
could, by the jiower of liis will and example, liave 
checked the instinct in 10,000 men t.o sive themselves 
by flight ? Mounted on his white horse, hiinsidf in 
fullest white uniform, he galloped to the front., and 
his ‘‘ Forward, my lads 1 ” brought even the dying to 
life. The troops rose and followed him. and in a few' 
moments the redoubt was in iiis hands, and remained 


in them till, w’oru out by huitger and fatigue, and 
deserted by the whole of the rest of the army, the 
gallanl remnant of his division retired by urdor " 
about fl p.m. on the following day, having beaten olT 
five successive Turkish attacks. 

(Tho abov€» is not a vorbal translation, but 
simply a precis from Kuropatkin.) • 

Men who (;ould thu.s press home a eliarge 
and come on aguii^ in spite of inadoquat-e ar- 
tillery support, and unable with their own 
defective armament to reply effect i\'ely to rheir 
enemy’s musketry fire, neiHled only to meet 
tlioir opponents on equal ^terms to sweei^ 
o\'er all Continental adversaries. 

Skobeleff cliocl too sorfA. But against im- 
mense oppositibn, Kuropatkin carried on hi.^ 
traditions. Often aw'ay for long periods on 
diplomatic duties, he always kept touch vWth 
tile Ru8.sian sciiool, and w'as^on tlie iiigh roatl 
to success, when events in tlie East confronted 
him witli an impossible task. 

‘ Meanwhile, progri*.s.s throughout thi* Kii.ssiaii 
• nation was making rapid strides. As tlie danger 
ot tlie Trifile Alliance loomed evc^r nearer, 
iinmetist^ numerical additions liad to be made 
to the Army. Exceptions from conscription 
liecame more dilTimilt to obtain, and as the 
general level of intt'lligemje in tho ranks improved 
and more .seandiing inspei^tions by such Ociierals 
as Skobeleff and Kuropatkin wore made. 
olVuMTs \vcTO comp<?lled to tal«o a more 
serious view of their profession, and as tlie 
lUissian School, iiieliiding therein the cult of 
Suvaroff und 1 Iragomiroff , became fashionable, 
they bi'gan to take a more human interest 
in their m^n. The school of tl^ Prussian 
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clrill’imiHtor bocname unpopular, mid was nr> oxposod too loop, or it may bo ovorwholmed 

kuipor rocognizod as a siiro road to proferrnoiy-. and drivon into }>anic flight, or if withcb'awn too 

Tho aririaiuont, both of artillf*r>' aiui infantrx', soon tho pursuors may catch up with the main 

WHS liroiipht'iip to tlio fullest Kuropottii standard, body, entailing most serious cronsoquonces in 

and thn percentage of cornqition in tlic^ Supplx** tho diflicmlt ground over which at first th(» 

Departments fell at least fifty jmt cent. AboV(' ftiiHsians were' c*ompc»lled to retire. Jkit in this 

all things railw’uy construction was pressed for- ease th(3 difliculty was ten t imes greater because 

xvard, and great advances wore alreiuiy math' tho iniminisi' superiority of tho Japani'so 

towards a more ra})id mobilization against tlu' artillery lire introdiKJod an entin'ly ruwv factor 

nation's western enemies. into tiio ealcTilations of tho Russian ( general. 

L'lifortiinately, when the blow foil, it came Hitherto the length of time that a Brigadt', 

from the Kasl, and as his bml luck would hav«' Division, or Army Corps could resist without 

it, Kiiropatkin found himself calh'd upon to serious danger liod been I'stimatixl in all Staff 

moot with tho most incdlioie^rit portion of liaiidbooks from tliodata supplkxi by thcj years 

tht» wliolo Russian i\rmy tho iinslaught of of exjierience gained dui’ing the Napoleonic 

an absolutely new order of warfare -some- camyiaign ; and it happened’ quite fortuitously 

thing that was neither Westi^rn nor Oriental, that this exjiorienco tallied almost exactly 

but embodied tho best of both ami the <li»fects with that of the Prussians in 186B and 1870, 

of neither. • w’ho alone had seriously collated their facts. 

To gain time in a retreat is at all times a The .Tayianese, fortunately for the Russians, used 

diflicult task, for the rearguard must not be the same data, and consequently were never 
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ready in the •first engagements to rcaj) the 
advantages their l)attories obtained for them. 
But presently, as the knowledge came home to 
them, the Hiissians wtTo seriously' om})arraasod, 
and Kiiropatkin lost what should hav<^ been 
)iis efiii‘f advantage. This was his know’ledge ^ 
of the Frenelu Napoleonie stattigy ‘that, under * 
the coiwlitions wliieli obtained on most days 
in the <‘n(M)unters from the battle of l^iao-Yang 
onwards should ha\'o giv^n him ecTtain victory 
OVGT liis eneniy’s troo])s, handle^ as they were 
w'ith miiwite fidolit\' to their pattern on the 
German rni'thods <>f von IMoltke. 

At Liao-^'ang, tlu* Hn.ssians actually stood in 
th«? Napoleonie lozenge formation of tlio old 
books. But tlu^ ilajminw^ artillery fire acted so 
m\ich more rapidly than was expeebd, that the 
whole arrangenwjnt was broken up, and though 
Orloff’s eimnter- attack should have come in 
time, had Kuropatkin’s order been obeyed, 
it did arrive too late, and the w^hole army was 


forced into retreat. Still with tliac extra- 
ordinary Russian stubbornness, the retreat 
never degeneratc^d into flight, and as the frt^^h 
ftrmy corps from the west began to arrive, the 
Jajianese soon found out that thejv^ litvd a very 
difficult foe to contend with. Their batteries 
^oro over and over again oiitelass6Mi by the 
now quick-firing Russian artillery that now 
appeariMl in the held, trained on tho Brench 
method to fire shra])nel by rafalca, or “ gusts ” 
— awul \^'ith this artillery support behind tliern, , 
tho Russians again and again made good their 
baycjiiet. charges, so that bofort) tho war wits 
cikUmI, the school of Suvaroff was again triumph- 
antly in *the ascendant. 

The nature of the? climatic* conditions which 
jirovailod during the last three months of 
the war rendered stratf^gitJ manmuvring of any 
kind practically impossible, and .thus Kuro- 
patkin lost tho opportunity of re-establish- 
ing prestige as a leader. But though 
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tlisgi’acod by authority', tho rornaiiw that it 
was through him and his school that Kussiari 
HijIf-reHfMM't M'as roHtoffld ; and it is on the lines 
which h(^ laid down that tlu' regeiieratutn in 
tiwticB and Htratcg>', tlu» fruits of which wc* arc 
now about to consider in the East of Europe, 
has been essciitiafly conducted. 

'rhe great wssult of the Russck-.fapnnese U'ar 
was \]w bringing togtjiher cf oHj(!ers a^id men 
into n practical sym^mthy with on*' anotlu'r ; 
als<» the elitnination of th<" exchisivo sway of 
the I'otsdain traditirai. Tlie Army now begun 
to feel itself as*n»f)r('sentHtive of the nut ion ^ 

and it learnt by sulTering tlie hitter lessons of 

•• 

jlohuit. Vroin time tti^time ever^- airmy needs 
this lesson of the* eonse(pieiicc‘s of neglected 
duties, to w**an it from^ tlie over-cio'didenc'c 
born of easy triiiniphs. Ihit it is only wli<*n 
both army and iiittion arc in sympathy with 
one another, as in this case, that the full fruity 
of their suifering can be gathered. During the 
years wJiich fbllov\<*il pr(»gress was rapid and 
sustained. Again, tlu* Hiissian inquiry into 
corruption and f)ecu1atioii was thorc^ugh and 
the ex^im[)lc.s made drastic; and in 11)1 1 for 
the first tiiiu’ in history Hiissia s(*nt into 
flic field u mighty army, well-shod, wc'II-fctl, 
and amply suppli«M| with the best e(|uipnicnt 
the lecluiical shill of Eur<»pc could supply. 
Eiv(|ucnt confcr<'nc<»s vvifli their Krcnch Allies 
hiul brought hboiit unity of doctriri<\ both in 
strategy and tactics, and at last we liad all 


the c‘ondition.s necessary to develop to tl\e 
full the latont power of the bayonet to which 
iSuvaroff invarirfbly a[)pealed, viz., fire tactics 
in the artillery, capable of “ making the oppor- 
tunity,” and infantry qiji(!k and bold enough 
to seize it w'hen made. 

There is ih) one sf»cr(»t of tactics suitable 
to all armit'S, and we sliall look in vain for the 
.sjime chiirac-teiistics in the Russian . infantry 
that we find in our own ; for we are of two 
totally different races, and what suits our men 
^ docs not suit the Russians. The greater th(‘ 
crisis lhc‘ cooUt and more deliberate beiHimes 
the Englishinairs aim. It is an instinct in him 
derived from sturdy generations of bowmen 
ancestors, and the change from the bow and 
arrow to tlie nmsk«*t, and ultimately to the 
iiiagazini' rifle, was all in the (joiii’se of natural 
ev'oliitioij. TIk^ Russian, on the cf)ntrar\, was 
hurled into the firearm stage witlioiit (i^xcopt 
as Tt'gards Tartar tribes) any trausitioiial stage 
at all, and his instinct is to get in close to tl»<* 
•enemy and use his musket or rifle pndcrabb 
as a club an instinct which is also common 
amongst all llie NortlicTii ( Jenna ns, v\ ho lane 
also a. strong MongoliikU and Slav siib-strain in 
their blood. • 

The Russian onset is of the natnn* of a cTow'd 
rush. ” Ft is pleasanter to die in coiripans , 
and old Mofhc'r Russia has sons enough.” is 
a wry old saying with them. The IcMuka' who 
knows his nn*n will always give full play 
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1o this^ instiiu’t, ))rovi<i(*d Ifis artillory lias 
th<* noc(»ssarN' to <‘loar Iho wa^ 

for Ihi'in. 

Su(;li tactics an* no doubt, cxpeusivt; in 
laiinaii life, but the KiiHsiaji nation lias 
sliovMi that she can stand thc^ strain, and 
has always bc(*n invincible when the rififht 
(M)nditions prev'ail<»d. When J^'rench and 
British have ulw^ays fon^<ht best with sutticieiit 
elbow'-rooin, but not too much, both 
(lurinans and Kussians hav<* excelled in 
masses. 

One last point dosurves to be inenlioneil in 
this jxeuenil survey of <thc evolution of the 
Hussiitn armies, viz.* the extraordinary increase 
of efficiency in the llussian railw’ay system. 
Not only hod the extent of lini^s open for 
traffic increased by 40 per cent, in the bust 
ten years before tlie War, but the efticieiicy of 
Jhe original linc^ had been irfort* thnn-lloubled by 
the provision of more siding a^sommOdation, 
Ijotter-laid track, afid the doubling of many 
linc«. Perhaps this was most-marked on the line 
leading north from Moscow via Vologda to 
Archangel, whi^re fairly extensive jetties had 
been provided and the channel dredged out 
to a depth of 18 feet opposite the town itself. 
.It is much deeper not many tniles down - facts 
of great significance, as our future narrative 
w'ill disclose. 


'riicj imjieliis to this development was first 
given by Prince* Kilikolf, who wentt to Canada 
as a youth and worked his way tlirough every 
grade pf tluj railway world ow the (-anadian 
Pacific Hailway, returning to Hiissin just in 
lime fo tak(‘ over the management of the 
Siberian Jtaihvay on the outbreak of the 
. I Hpane.se AV'ar. 

The development which thi.s ^le imci(*rw'ciit 
in his hands, notwithstanding the difficulties 
of tlio primary necessity of suhordinafing 
construction to traflic tliroughout the whole 
duration of thi* campaign, has l^en generally 
considered by our most competent British and 
American railway engineers as one of the 
greatest trimii[)hs of lulniinistrative talent 
the world has ever seen ; and it is essentially 
to the l*riiice it'liat Russia owed hew power to 
bring about a termination of hostilities on very 
reixs^nable terms before the social revolution 
had acquinxl momentum enough seriously to 
thrt'alen the stability of the Tsar’s Co vermnent. * 
The donger was ftrnve indeed, but nothing in 
cianparisoii with what it woufd have beconw* 
had the war been prolonged for another six 
nionths. Russia made' the most of the jx^riod 
of respite allow’ed her, and it was toiler railways, 
and essentially to PriiUK* Kilikoff, that the Allies 
owihI the* timidly suj»f)ort she was able to give 
at the crisis of the British and French retreat 
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from Afons to tlu* Mann*. Hut f(jr pvally 

iir4jm)V(*cl roii<iitions, siitTicicnt num- 

htTs fould novtT have been acj(uiinulatc‘cj on 
tlu**Ea.st VruMsiaii froiiticT wit Ji which to compel 
the (b«i'maii Cloneral Staff to transfer large 
l)odi(*H of troops, generally estimated nt Ion 
Corps or 500,000 •lighting men, from the west 
to tho ('ast of Kiirope. 

\N'hiit is more, but for tJu? railways it is 
most probable that tho somewhat (‘arly advent 
of tho autumn rains in Poland in 1014 would 
ir^x'C tlirown tho Russians on tJie defensK^(» for 
many rnontns iintJ4 the coming of frost and 
snow. 

Bi'fore this great improvement in railway 
cominunicat ion, \vhich was effected largeU 
by French ca])itah the Kussian scheme of 
mobilization was necessarily slow. It is true 
that the units in the Western military distri<?ts 
of \'ilua, Warsaw, and Kioff wc‘re kept at a 
high peace .stnMigth and could lio inobiliziKif 
iti eight days, but no general concentration on 
the frontier could take place until more than a 
month bad cla])scd. All this was altered in ilio 
years l)eforo the war by the building of now^ 
strategic lines. Where there had been a few’ 
yeai-s before only*six concentration liiij>s, three, 
of w’liich were single lines, there w'ore eight 
lines, six of w’hicb were double, with feeder lines, 
which allowed* mobilization to be speeded up. 
Heavier rails were laid, permitting the use of 
mim^ powerful locomotive's and of a consoqueut 
increase in the speed of trains. Tliis revolution 


m railway comnnmi<'ation was followed by the 
withdraw'al of an army (ir)r])s from the Fast 
Prussian fronticT and of a cavalry division from 
Poland, a ])roceetling wdiieh, in the new 
eireu instances, did not necessarily weiikiMi 
Kussian defence in the West. 

Seven army corps and Iwo cavalry (livisi 9 ns 
were massed in the ]\roseow’ and Kazan districts, 
in ihe midst of. a rapidly growing population 
more than capable^ of supplying the men 
r<'f|iiired. '^Phe^se masses of troojis placed at the 
lu'art of the railway system could be dispatchc'd 
east, south, or w’cst to any theatre of war, so 
that nowhere could an enemy be eertain of the 
strength of the forces which might be con- 
cent raltjd against him. • 

CoiicuiTt'iitly w’ith thij withdrawal of troops 
from W^irsaw tlu' lu'w’ railway dispositions 
permitted a change in the line of mobilization in 
Poland, which was draw’ii back fr©m the Vistula 
about 90 mill's to the line Hyelostok-Brest- 
Lifcovski-Kovel. The new line presented an 
obvious ad\witage, il^that the Warsaw’ troops 
w’cre no longer fhnisf forward in lulvaiice of 
the other armies, but wone fairly alined on 
either flank by the concentration line of the 
tioops in the Vilna and Kioff districts. Mobili- 
zation w’ 5 pld^tako place in greater security and 
w’iih sinullor risks of delay consequent on tho 
congestion of troops, w'hile the central mass of 
troops could be handled to meet any strategic 
situation, so that the covering forces in tho 
H'est had no longer the same importance. 
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A ^’ the oiitbrortk of Mu* war the 
l>ca(‘(' str^iiipth of the Russian Army 
WHS about fiO.OOO officers and ovit 
1,200,000 nu'ri,* including about 
l,00ff,n00 combatants. Tlic annua] etintingent 
in rcijent years ho^l been aliout 430,000. The 
UHasc proclaiming the general mobilization 
issued at tlio end of July call(‘d up five classe.s 
to tlie colours, nr about two million men. With 
the addition of otluT reserves and voluntt'ers 
tlio total number called to arms for ivetive 
service amount(*d to 4,100,000. 

The constitution of tlie Russian Army was 
based on the law of January 13, 1874, by which, 
with ex(!Options firesenily to be noted, the whole 
imde popuhiiionf ‘wUhonl. distinction oj rankf was 
declared liabhi to ]>ersynal military service. 

Ijiability to sJrvico extende<l*from the be- 
ginning of the 21st to the end of the 43rd year 
ot a man’s age, of whieh tho first 18 yi’ars would 
be passeii in the Standing Army, the remainder 
in the “ Opolcheriio ” or Militia. 

'Service with the coloifrs, originji^ly fixed for 
five years, with 13 in the Reserve, had been 
gradiifilly rcduceil#iintil at the outbreak of the 
w'ar it stood at 3^ years with tho coloiurs and 
14i in tho Kp..serve. This alteration had mode 
it fuissible to give thorough training to a mucih 
larger portion of tho annual contingent tiian 
was formerly possible. 

The Reserve men were liable to bo called out 
for two annual trainings of six week.s oacb. but 
in districts remote from the Western frontier 
their liability was not often enforced. 


1’lfo “ Ojiolebenie ” included all men fit to 
bear arms from tlu^ir 21st to the (Mid of the 
43rd year, and was dividi'd into t wo eategorii^s or 
“ bans,” tho t(Tm originally adojitea from the 
Prussian prartici*. 

J’ho first ban migbt> be us(‘d to reinforccj or 
complete tlu’ Standing Army, or to form spc^cial 
units, and it inc'lud(*d all men who had pivsmnl 
ibrougb the Standing Aj’my after they had 
i;ompl(rted tlu‘ir 18 years’ service, and all men 
fit for flctive scTvico who had not becai 
takeiv in tho first instanc«' ^ving to want of 
room in the cadres of the Sending Army. Its 
four youjigi'st contingents vv(*re ki'jit under 
military control, liable to be called up to fill 
vacancies,* and roeoivi'd two trainings, each 
of six w(*(*ks’ duration. 

The scM'ond ban comprised men who had been 
exempted from serx’icci in pea(!e time for family 
ri'tisoiis and men not quite up to tlu^ medical ^ 
standard. Jilxeejit for the aiioye- mentioned 
first four eoiitingonts tho Ofiolchenie could be 
called out only by Imperial ITkase. 

In Trans<*aucaaia and tho Kuban and Torek 
Provinces (^Jhristiaiis served for three years w’ith 
the colours and* 15 in the Rest*rve, but Mahoine- 
dans ij^iid a military tax in lieu of personal 
scr\'ice, except .such as onlisttsd in tho Osset or 
Daghestan cavalry or ^liliiia. 

Young men who riMiched certAin standards of 
education w(*re granted shorter ttirms of service 
according to their proncioncy. Tho Reservi? 
officers, as in (lerinany, were principally ob- 
tained from this stdected c'ass : and this 
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Who did a thousand versts on skis from Archangel to Petrograd. 


regulation proved an immense incentive to in- 
dustrious study. • 

Csssacks hold their land by military 
ti?>nuTe, and accordingly eomo under special 
rej^ulations. 

Their service h(*gaii on the completion of 
the 18th year, and lasted for 20 years divi<led 
into three periods. During the first three 
years they remained in their stanitsas, or st»ttle- 
rnents, undergoing training. Thence they 
passed to the second, or “ Front category, in 


^wiifch they remained for 12 years, during the 
first four of which they served on furlough at 
their homes, bound to keep their equipment and 
horses ready for service, and for the last 
four years they belonged to the third category 
unit and wc'ro only expectod to kt^ep •their 
equipment serviceable. 

Men of tlio second category were (ialled up 
every year for » three weeks’ training — those 
in the tliird only once for one turn of three 
weeks in the whole four years. 



THE KAISER INSPECTING RUSSIAN TROOPS. [Record Puss. 

He is accompanied by the Emperor and the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
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For the last five years of their total liaoility 
*oi 26 years they reusained in ilio*'Beserve cate 
geryt <^y liab1e| to be turned out ill case 

Finally:, ifi'a i^njpromo emergency" all Cbssaoke 
Bt to arms might^ be called up os a le)f4e 
en maaat. ‘ ' . v 

As id * all armies, non-commissioned officers 
wore mainly selected from the .ranks, and 
generally were men who had re-engaged vndei 
specisl < terms as to pension and employment 
under Government. There were special schools 
lor their higher militSiry education, but the 
system was about the weakest link in the whole* 
Army, for the Government could not afford terms 
even nearly good enough to attract the better 
class amongst the conscripts, and the chances 
of active or colonial service which popularize the 
Army in England in such a marked manner wore 
too distant to act as an inducement to remain ; 
hence only men of little enterprise elected to 
re-engago, and except after a recent war in which 
the best men had come tf) the front and developed 
a true soldierly attachment to the colours, ^ 
thoir work was done in a rather perfimctory 
matmer. This is the ex[)erience of all compul- 
sory service armies, but it was Kvissin’s good 
fortune lluit the Great War ovc^rtook the Army 
just when the non'csoinmissioped ranks wore 
at their prime, and thus it was possible to pro- 
mote numbers of these men to commissioned 
rank to supplement the sliortago of officers wbich 
liad pfcjviously been Russia’s greatest trouble. 

At the time of the outbreak of war the Kussian 
Army bad its full complement of officers, and 
thanks to the t'liormous capacity of the military 
schools Russia was at leiist os able us other 
belligerents to make good tho wastage of 
war. Es^iecially as regarded tho personnel 
of tho Army the changes effected since the w'ar 
w'itli Japan had been of a most sweeping 
(baracter. Proinotian* beyond the rank of 
captain w'ent no longer I5y seniority but en- 
tirely by merit, and a compU'x but most effi- 
cient machinery liad been iiitroduc<?d for test- 
ing the qualifications of officers. The higher the 
rank or post, the more searching the tests. One 
flattering compliment to Bri^sh idoals^as tliat 
III) cavalry colonel was allow^ to |ake command 
of his regiment until he had ridden to hounds 
for a season. 

A much more exacting standard tlian of old 
had come to be applied, both in the Guard and 
in tho rest of tho, Anny, to the jjrivfito life of 
officers. Regimental courts of honour were 
i^nown to call u]>on an offic/er to leave tho regi- 
ment for behaviour that formerly would have 
provoked no censure. Tho Russian Army had 
become more part and parcel of the nation. 



RUSSIAN TROOP TRAIN LEAVING FOR 
’ THE THEATRE OF \VAR. 


The military exclusiveness that «t one time led 
t<} deplorable acts of violence on the part 
of oflicorjj towartls civilians hail^jecome coin- 
])let(dy discredited. 

A (*orreH))oncling cliange was noticeable among 
tlie men. The Japanese War and the abortive 
revolution that followed it hod left a dei^p im- 
print upon tlie youth of the country, who, a few 
years later, were conscripted to form the bulk 
of the Arm,v. I’liey presented an entirely now' 
form of raw matorial, mf>ro receptive, but far 
less prone to the blind obedience of thoir imme- 
diate predecessors. The task of training these 
men was yiuch more difficult, but also much 
more interesting, and the officers took it up with 
keen zest. Perhaps in no army in the world 
can good officers dp so much to influence thoir 
men. * • 

In all the branches of military training the 
• reform wiwe had fully exerted itself. In the 
new Field Service regulations every effort was 
made to foster initiative among the men ; every 
advatAage was taken to promote a healthy spirit 
of emulation, (ivmnastic^s, outdoor sports, all 
kinds of healthy recreation were encouraged. 
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TROOPS ENTRAINED FOR THE FRONT. [Underwood and Undenivod. 


In this domain, porhaps, no single puin had 
done ^»o juucli for tho Uiissiun An ny as tlw' 
(ilrand Duki' Nioholas, vvlio Immuiuw* tia* (h'lua’iil- 
isHiino. Y(uir l\v yoar, as iho troops of ila* 
Potrojjrad military district, of which ho was 
( ‘oinmaudor-in-( ’liiof, displayo<l tho j)n»jTross 
mado at tho antunin luanoinvros, tho fniitiul 
labours of Jiis Tmporial Hi^^hnoss vvon< rocordod 
j^mtofully in rescripts. As a fornva* 

colonel of thi^ Knssars of tho (binrd, tho (Iraiid 
Dnko naturally took a Hj)ocial pridt* in his 
(Rivalry . Visitors who wore privileged to s<»o 
the n^viows at^ Krasnoo Soloc during tho last 
tlireo ,\oars could not fail to b(j struck by tho 
smart appearance, not only of the Cuards, but 
of all the cavalry regiments. It v^mld be unjust 
not to record the great service rendered by 
another ineinbor of tho Imperial family, tho 
Grand Duke Sergius Mikhailovitch, to the 
artilltjry, as Inspector-General ofc Ordnance. 
Ho had* certainly been to a very laigt^ e«tent 
responsillU^ for the splo idid slfowing made by 
tho Kussian guns and gunners when war came. 

In war, the Army cornprisod Field Troops, 
Kefwjrve Troops, and De]>6t IVoops. The Field 
troops cons'stoil of the units of tho standing 
Army brought.up to war strength by cj.liing up as 
many of tho Reserve categories as wftro required. 

Tho Reserve Troops were formed by the ex- • 
pansion oi the “ reserve cadres ” maintained 
in peace. They were divided into tw’o clttsws, 
in tho first of which tho cadres were materially 
stronger than those* of the si'cond, and could 
thoroforo be mobilized and amt to the front 


mor(‘ rapidly. g^Folhiwing tho German model, 
this first class had been almost compietels 
orgimizt*cl in Kesi*rv"(» 'divisions which formed 
part of tlio Ki(>ld “ Armv Corps Commands, 
mul tf)ok the field simultaiH'ously W'lthv.lie e(»rp.s 
tf) vvJiich they wore assigiuHl.* 

Tilt' Depot Troops wore formed on eadri*s 
detached from eatjh unit on mobilization by 
tjn* Field vVi'iiiy, and wore filled up from thoso 
men of the Reserve not nKpured on int)bilizatif>n 
of tht* active units, by fresh recruits, or by men 
of the four youiigt'st coiitingoutS’of tho Opol- 
elieiiie. Vt)luiit eta’s over 17 years were also 
acctjpioti, anti tlrafts wtiro stall forward frt)m 
tiusse tle))ots to make good the losse.s in the units 
tt» which they bt'longed. 

As in all other Continei^tal armies, fortresses 
were garrjsonetl and intq^nal 6rder preserve ^d 
by troops outside the framework of the Field 
Army. 

As the term of service in the Reserve wais 
approximately five times as long as tho colour 
sei’^ce,^t will bo ^een that there was an^ampltj 
number t»f men iv^ailable to supply all tha-ie 
needs. For administrative purposes the whole 
area of Kuropean. Hussfk was divided into the 
eight military districts of the Caucasus, Kazan, 
Kieff, Moscow, Odessa, Potrograd, Warsaw, and 
Vilna.-^ In addition there were four Siberian 
districts, making twelve in all. 

To eatih of these, according to their distance 
from the frontier, and other considerations 

*Nn exact, dctiille as to their allotment have hoeii attainable, uh 
tills wufl one of the moet carefully guardc'l inublllziitlon secrets. 
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affecting rapid mobilizatiop, two or more Army 
Corps Commands were assigned, and in war 
tliese Army Corps were grouped in varying 
numbers from three to five to form an Army 
or Army Group. 

The Army Corps was originally organized on 
the Prussian model — viz., two divisions with a 
Corps Artillery and Engineers and supply 
details — but during the Fran(!o-German War 
tin's dual division and its uniformity throughout 
the Army so greatly facilitated the work of the 
French Intelligence Department that by degrees 
i'll armies, whilst maintaining the form for* 
peace purposes, deliberately and secretly de- 
parted from it on mobilization, adding one, 
two, or three reserve divisions to each corps 
according to Convenience. In doing thisj they 
all reverted to the Napoleonic plan, which 
possessed the great advantage that you could 
suit the importance of the command to the skill 
jiiid character of its leader. There are generals 
who would be simply wasted at the head of 
only twet divisions, others who could not safel^j;* 
be trusted with more, and always there remains 
the great advantage that if the secret of mobili- 
zation has been well jeept the enemy, if he 
captures men of the 10th Corps, for example, 
cannot at once determine whi^thor he has only 
two divisions to deal with or five. The same 
rule also applies to. the armies or army groups 
referred to above, and logically to the com- 
position of smaller units, as divisions, brigades, 
&c., but ill practice no modern European army 


went as far in this matter as Napoleon, and in 
Ruiwia, as throughout all Continental Europe, 
a division consisted at the outbreak of the war 
of two brigades of Infantry and a brigade of 
Artillery of six field batteries with Engineers, 
supply and medical columns, a complete 
miniature army, capable of ^ing om[>loj’’ed as a 
unit on any detached service. 

Below this divisional unit the Russians, 
followihg tile usual practice, had no other units 
of the three arms. There were brigades of 
Infantry and brigades of Cavalry to which 
batteries and Engiiieen^ migli| or might not be 
attached for convenience, but when si?ch' 
attachment took place 'the batteries, were 
only lent teifiporarily tp the brigadier ; th^ 
did not l>ecomo integral part^ of his command. 

From this point, therefore, Jt will bo eon- 
venient t6 deal with the Uiree arms in order, 
t aking first the Infantry. 

* The Infantry consisted at the outbreak of 
the war of 353 regiments, each of foq/r bat- 
talions of four companies and one non-com- 
• batant company. 

Of th^se, 12 were regiments of the Guards, 
16 wore Grenadiers, and the remaining, 325 
“ Army Infantry regiments. 

The regiments of the Guards had titles' 
only, 08 for instance “ the Preobrajenski 
regiment of Foot Guards.” The Grenadier 
regiments hod numbers onjy, 1 to 16, 
and the Army regiments had an Army 
number, in addition to the name of the 



RESERVISTS ON THEIR WAY TO GAMP. 


[Daily Mirror, 
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city or province with which the}'’ were 
aHHOciated. • 

The Reserve regirneiits on the higher cadre 
establishment wi?re numbered coiisecutively 
after the Army regirnentH, thofie on the lower 
cadre establishmoi^t taking the name of the 
district only, and throughout tlie whole Army 
and Reserve the battal 10119 were numbered 1 , 2 , 
3, and 4, and the 16 companies 1 to 16. ^ The 
iidn-coinbatant coTripatiy had nd number at all. 

Throughout the Ariuy the regiments Were 
organized by twos to form brigades, and t wo 
brigades supplied %ho Infantry 'for . a division. 
Tho Ist Division consisted of the 1 st, 2nd, 3rd. 
and 4th Reginients, anVl so on epnseeutively, 
that if some iirisoniers of, say, the 64 th 
Regiment were takt'ii it was at once fairly 
obvious that tho lOtii Division was near at 
hand. This xioint i^ worth remembering, be- 
cause, though 111 © same rule is general in most 
Continental armies, so many c^xcoptioiia occur, 
particularly in Oennany, that it is not at all 
a safe iiifcTenco to draw from the numbers on 
a prisoner's shoulder strap. 

Tile peace strength of a hattallou w&s 15 to 
,16 olTiccrs and 440 combatants, wliicii was 
f'xpimde<l on tho outhn'ak of war to 18 oflieers 
And 958 combatants, 23 non-com hatants, 27 
liorses, and 3 carriages. TJiis sliows a vc'ry 
large number of Reservists to be absorbed, and 
it must be ngted that in fact, thougli the 
numbers of oificers remain nearly the same, 


many officers have to be withdrawn from the 
active list for staff duties, and their plaot'ts filled 
by officers from the Reserve lists^ This defect 
is, however, (Common to all short -service armies. 

The infantry uniform worn on active' service 
consisted of a khaki blouse, not cut to the 
figure, except n the crack corps of the 
Guards, kliaki knickerboedeers, dat , cloth 
cap with no peak, and long boots' reaching 
to the knee. Tlui grey aspect of , Russian 
troops — ^Tenm^son’s “ groat grey slope of men 
— was duo to the fact that they marched 
an3 fought in their grc^ntcoats, which were 
of he^avy greyish-brown cloth, and reached 
to half-way between luioe and ankle. Under 
this a sheepskin coat coming dojwn to 
tho kriec>s was worn in winttT, with a warm 
hood of brown (‘aiiud’s-hair cloth. Another 
jirotectioii against thi^ inclement weather 
whicli usually fell to the lot of the Russian 
soldier in tho Held was provided in brown clotli 
mitts, with two fingers, one for tho forefinger 
t)ie other for tho othor three, and a thumb 
But perhaps tho most marked peculiarity of 
tho outfit of tho Russian was the supply of 
foot-clotlis, instciid of soq^cs. These wc;r© merely 
linen or cotton wrapjjors kept well greased ; 
but Knglisli offii^brs who have tried thta foot- 
wear speak very highly of it, some considering 
it superior to our army socks. 

All eonibfittant non-commissioned officers and 
men wore armed with the rifli*. This was a 



MAXIM GUN IN ACTION SCREENED BY UNDERGROWTH. 


iOaily Mirri 
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• THE GREAT SIKORSKY AEROPLANE. 

The Minister of War is seen In the foreground with the Inventor 


• 299 mm. weaf)on, witii a qiiadrttugiilar bayonet, by a strap over the right, nhoulder and fiwtened 

always carried fixed, bayonet scabbartls being to the waistbelt on tiie left side, 

left behind on servic'o. Whether the omission Over the right shoulder was slung a water- 

of this artic^lo of aeeoiitrement was an adv«i- proof canvas kit bag (rontainmg two shirts, 

tage or a disadvantagt? is a point 04^ wdiich one ^wir drawers, two pairs foot-cloths, one 

it W'oiild be very interesting to have the views towel, one pair Tuitts, Hlb. of army biscuit 

of the soldiers themstdves, as well as their in tw’o ^ags, salt in another bag^ith materials 

(jlficers, because every unnecessary ounce which for cleaning the rifle, cloth for^ropairs, f4oap, 

a man has to carry counts heavily against him housewife, and drinking cup. The water- 

in a long day's march. bottle, usually of aluminium, bujlt somotimes of 

The supply of ammunition in the field per man an oldtjr copppr pattern, was also suspended over 

was 423 rounds, of which he carried 120 rounds* thi' right shoulder, aud lay on the top of the kit 

The remainder follow^ed The fighting line more bkg. When not being worn, the greatcoat was 

or less closely in the regimental carts, the folk^d, bandolier-fashion, over the left shoulder. 

Artillery Flying Parks, and the Local Parks, one-sixth portion of a shelter tent and a spare 

The equipment of the Russian infantry pair of boots m a bag being strapped on to it, 

soldier consisted in 1914 of a buff leather waist- the hood rolled up in it, and the aluminium 

belt ^white only in the firs^ three regi]^itts of ^^mess-tin pulled over thc» ends of tho roll and 
each division of the Guarlui black in all " fastened by the cloak stritp. Thus tho total 

the otJierB), support!^ a |K)uch for 30 rounds weight carried by the l^ssian infantry soldier^ 
on each side .of the clasp, and the Linnemann iit marcjhing orde^was v»y nearly 6811 b. Tl^ic 

tool a small entrenching tool called after shelter tent consisted of six sleets, with three 

its inventor, and introduced after the Turkish poles in fWo pieces each, ten ropes, and eight 

campaign of 1878 “— <3n the right sid8 in a case, • pegs, and the whole equipment was divided 
liandle downwards. A bandolier, holding another amOng six men. , 

•:10 rounds, was carried over the left shoulder In addition to the flag of the Imitation, each 
under the rolled greatcoat, and a reserve pouch company had a dptinctive flag, 'rhose* of 

also holding 30 rounds and completing the battalions had three horizontal stripes of black, 

full load of 120 rounds per man, was suspended orange, and white, with the number of the 
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COSSACKS OF* THE GUARD. l' 

The C998acks, as Irregular Troops, have the right to wear their hair long. 


hattftlion on the central sfcripo. Those of eom?* 'At the time of the war no emergency 
panieM^wert^ red, blue, white, and dark green, ration,” Huch as British troops caiT.v, had ht^en in- 

Htx'ording as tlio regiment was the Ist, 2nd, trodueod into the Russian service, but each man 

3r<l, or 4th of its division, with vertical and carried 2^ days’ biscuit and salt in iiis kit bag. 

Iiorizontal stripes fonning a cross in the centre, '^Uhis is not looked upon as a n^serve, but is f'on- 

'PhestJ flags were carried on the bay<inets of sinned and rojilacetl from the supplies carried in 

the markers, and served, of cuursf», as assembling the regimental transport. The remaining articles 

and rallying points for the men of their of the ration and a further supply of biscuit are 

r<*Hpertiv«‘ companies, carried in the regimental transport, so thaf the 



RUSSIAN CAVALRY MANOEUVRING. LC. 0, Buila. 
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, baggage of each corps includes several days’ 
supplios of biscuit, groats, salt, tea, and sugar. 
Slaughter cattle are driven on foot with the 
baggage ; and for the horses thro^ daya^ oats 
and two days’ liay are carried in the regimental 
transport, further supplies following, of course, 
in the general supply and transport cohunnl^, 
which Gunsisted of one-horse carts and two*lioii^e ' 
baggage wagons, the transport of each regiment 
requiring 77 vehicles and* 157 horses. . These y 
wei*e divided into two lines, of which the first ' 
closely followed the rogimont in every move* 
rnent', while the secjond, containing the heavjf 
baggag(N came after. Roughly speaking, the 
first line of the regimental baggage was designed 
to supply all the needs of the n^giment. in food, 
ammunition,* medical stores, &c., for 2^ days, 
and therefore the ordinary mol>ility of a Russian 
infantry force might bo calculated as the 
distances which horsed carts and wagons can 
travc'l ill four days. 

Although it is convenient in a brief summary 
to class all the infantry together, there are, qj" 
course, great differences between the units in 
the Russian stjrvice as in others. The Russian 
rifle liattalions, for instance, are recruited from a 
better stamp of men than the other infantry ; 
and un^ battalion of Rifles is ^(uierally assigneii 
to every Infantry Division, just as was the case 
in tlu' Rritish Army (luring thoold Peninsular 
War,, and as was still tin* practice in the (ler- 
man Army in 1914. 

'Pho ('ossack Infantrj^, a ^aiii, differed in many 
respects from tlu^ ordinary infantry of the 
Russian line, and were furnished by two Field 
Ariiiy Commands only, tliose of the Kuban and 
Transbaikal. 

In lulditioii to the standing regiments of the 
line, tlic^ Hifies and the Cossacks, a number of 
r<iservc! cadre regi^iefitK or battalions were 
maintaintxl and ij^eniilibd in tl^ ordinary 
manner from the aiinual contingent, and for 
the. war expanded twofold, fourfold, or even 
sixteenfold, according to the distance of their 
ijuarters from the frontier, and the duties which 
they^liad to perform. , # • • 

* As for the use of infant^ on^tho battlefield 

there was, of course, no essential difference 

w 

between the, Russian practice and that which 
prevailed in the arm^s of other' civilized 
nations; and the details for the. execution of 
a Russian intontry advanco uhdeif fire were * 
almost idontioai with those in use' throughout 
J^luropo. 

A single company in attack would send out 
{wo platoons as a firing line, retaining two in 
re8er\*e, and each of the platoons in front 
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COSSACK OF THE GUARD. * 

- {C. 0 . 


providtMi its own skirmishing protection, accortl- 
ing to the nature of the ground. If the cover 
was good a few rifles suffictxi to locate the 
enemy, and they could bo grac^ually rcnnforced 
or the front could bo extended as circumstances 
dictaftxl. If th(' ground, on the other hand, 
w'as quite open, tli4> two leading platoons at 
once extended at the rat0 of about one man 
to the y^rd, so as to oppose ^ e(|ual weight- 
of fire to the enemy, and then advanced by 
rushes, t«ich section (covering the rush of its 
(comrade by their fire alternately. The two 
reserve jilatODns could then ho used either to 
otqtilank t)i(» enemy, if the ground pormitt(Hl, 
^r for dirc'ct reinforcement, and in any fonma- 
rion which might be desirable. No positive 
rule ^ould, of course, be laid dow'n ; the captain 
was judged the appreciation of the ground 
which lie sho^^hl. 

In larger bodit^ the procedure was naturally 
more formah for equal latitude could hot 
then be afforded- to subordinates. It was * 
n^iossary for thevn t<^ ketp in Jine with one) 
another, a^H all lateral extension was imjppssibfe 
except for troops operating on a fiank. 

Every attack ^us resolved itself in O|)on 
ground into the advance of a serisH of lilies- - 
at first in single rank, later on in*, two Sleep 
lines with six kiches* betw^een the files only. 
It wa) expected that men would fall, and 
that an unsupported lino might very soon 
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A TYPICAL RUSSIAN COSSACK. 

[Undtfwood 6 * Undgrwood. 


bo slioti to a staiulHtill, ho tJiat tho dLstnncos 
botwoon tlin HuocoHHivo linos wero iiornially 
oalcnlatod at about 300 yards — tluj distaiioo wliich 
infantry can fairly travt^rso in live ininiites. 

Wliother sucli an attack w.ould suctiocd or 
fail depended entirely upon whetlior it liad 
boon adequately prepared by fire power, botli 
of infantry lAid artiJler}' combined ; and, of 
course, tiie more the infantry, by good sliooting, 
could overpower . the enemy’s lire, the more 
certain was the result. ^ 

Practically all nations, from CSreat Britain 
ito Japan, think alike on this point: and fhe 
only advantage which Russia possessed at 
outbreak of this war lay in the f^t that both 
her infantry and'ftftillery possessed a; far larger 
number of offioeia who hfnifj^beon trained, 
against a tJioroughly fomiidable ""opponent, 
understand hdw to adjust in p^tice the many 
• elements which in peace-time have lo be left 
to tlie imagination. ^ ^ # 

1 ho most ipiportant element of infar^try 
success must al^vcys bo the control*and dins?- 
tion of rifle-fire, whicli in turn depends upon • 
iraitung in^ peace- time, ’htIIi, with; regard tQ 
musk«'try. instruction, this was based in the 
Hussian Army oiilirely on tlie (barman model, 
but owing lo the longer term of serv'ice (tliree- 
ar.d-n-half years against two) and the greater 


facilities for field firing to be found in the 
sparsely-populated districts of Russia, the 
standard reached was markedly superior. The 
rifle battalions in particular excel, for not only 
MTore the men drawn from the forester and 
gamekeeper class, but, whenever possiblp, they 
were given opportunities to take part in great 
drives for w*olvos and other wild game ; while 
in the forests in Transcaucasia a w^hole battalion 
often turned out for tiger -shooting. Tigers wero 
‘ not so strictly preserved there os in India. 

The Russian cavalry su^erod fundamentally 
tfrom a plethora of horses which are small and 
.^f inferior strain. Nobody had over valued 
thoin, and os a consequence tlioir riders wasted 
th(»m by ov'or-ox(»*tion in the field. They had 
not the stamina ard endurance necessary for 
modern tactical requirements,* and, as a 
matter of fact, tlie Hussian cav’alry was really 
traiiunl more as mouu'ed infantry, which suited 
t Jieir requirements bolter, because tlieir numbers 
uiiule tliom exceedingly valuable in war, and 
^llu» hardiness of their horses, who would pick up 
11 living t JirougJi the snow, when alVotlun* animals 
\\ould starve?, made' tiiem (»x(‘t>edingly valuable 
during the winter montlis. 

’J'he (luard <iavalry, ot courses wen» a highly 
•select, well-moigitcsl cor[)s, and in every way 
equal lo the Kuropoan standai’d. T^lie Lino 
cavalry variisl miieli with the district from 
wliieli thoy^mme, and tli(?y wore formidable only 
by reason of tlieir great munlors. 

• In eai'h cavalry regiment there wore two 
groups of sjiecially trained men. One consisted 
of* 16 selected men undi^r an olficer, who w’l^re 
trained in scouting, reconnaissapee, long-dis- 
tanco rides, &c. The otlier was a detachment 
of two officers and 16 rnmi, spcHiially trained as 
pioneers in the destruction of railways and 
telograplis and the cstablislunent of tele- 
graphic and signalling c*oiipnunication. 

The field imifonns* of tbe various regiments 
need ,not be specially Aloscrib^d. Thby 
follow the khaki tunic >typ 0 commofl, to all 
branches, and tlie Cuirassiers, I^Ancers, Hossars, 
&c., wero distinguished essentially by their 
haack^sses and details of uniform, irhigh, as 
in all armies, ^liav" a potent influence in thb 
establishment of that esprit de corps which is 
so valuable an asset on tne battlefield. 

, 1’he whole of the Russian cavalry was armed 
w’ith the sword, (carbine, and bayonet, carrying 
a scal^e^d for the last on ,tho outside of the 
sword scabbard. 

The weight of the cavalryman’s clothings 
equipment, &c., is llOlb., say 8 stone 7lb., which 
w'ith a 10-stuiie man makes about 18 stone -*• 
a somew'hat lighter riding weight than that of 
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